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CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALKIDAS  DOWN  TO  THE 
SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  SPARTA. 

The  peace  or  convention  *  which  bears  the  name  of  Antal- 
kidas,  was  an  incident  of  serious  and  mournful  import  in 
Grecian  history.     Its  true  character  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  a  brief  remark  and  reply  which  we  find  cited 
in  Plutarch.     "  Alas  for  Hellas  (observed  some  one  to  Agesi- 
laus)  when  we  see  our  Laconians  medising  !  " — "  Nay  (replied 
the  Spartan  king),  say  rather  the  Medes  (Persians)  laconisingy^ 
These  two  propositions  do  not  exclude  each  other.    Both 
were  perfectly  true.    The  convention  emanated  from  Peace  or 
a  separate  partnership  between  Spartan  and  Persian  oi'UxJS- 
interests.     It  was  solicited  by  the  Spartan  Antal-  port  and  "' 
kidas,  and  propounded  by  him  to  Tiribazus  on  the  se^te ' 
express  ground,  that  it  was  exactly  calculated  to  S^ecn  ^ 
meet  the  Persian  king's   purposes  and  wishes — as  pSS2! 
we  learn  leven  from  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon.^    While 


*  It  goes  by  both  names;  Xenophon 
more  commonly  speaks  of  4  ^^'n^ — 
Isokrat^,  of  cU  avJ^wu, 

Though  we  say  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das,  the  Greek  authors  say  4  ^*  *Arra\- 
it(8ov  ^\oi\¥i\ :  I  do  not  observe  that  they 
ever  phrase  it  with  the  genitive  case 
'ArroXicfSov  simply,  without  a  preposi- 
tion. 


*  Plutarch,  Artaxerz^s;  c  22  (com- 
pare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  23;  and  his 
Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  213  B).  'O  fUr 
7^  KyiiaiKoot^  wphs  rbp  thrirra — ^tv 
r^s  *EAAi(8or,  Zirov  firfiliownp  ^/ur  ol 
Aditatrtsl  ....  HaWor,  cTircy,  ol  Mi)- 
9oi  Koucupi(ouffi, 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  14. 
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Sparta  and  Persia  were  both  great  gainers,  no  other  Grecian 
state  gained  anything,  as  the  convention  was  originally  framed. 
But  after  the  first  rejection,  Antalkidas  saw  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  Athens  by  the  addition  of  a  special  article  pro- 
viding that  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros  should  be  restored  to 
her.^  This  addition  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in  the 
abortive  negotiations  which  form  the  subject  of  the  discourse 
already  mentioned,  pronounced  by  Andokid^  It  was  con- 
tinued afterwards  and  inserted  in  the  final  decree  which 
Antalkidas  and  Tiribazus  brought  down  in  the  King's  name 
from  Susa ;  and  it  doubtless  somewhat  contributed  to  facili- 
tate the  adherence  of  Athens,  though  the  united  forces  of 
Sparta  and  Persia  had  become  so  overwhelming,  that  she 
could  hardly  have  had  the  means  of  standing  out,  even  if  the 
supplementary  article  had  been  omitted.  Nevertheless,  this 
condition  undoubtedly  did  secure  to  Athens  a  certain  share  in 
the  gain,  conjointly  with  the  far  larger  shares  both  of  Sparta 
and  Persia.  It  is  however  not  less  true,  that  Athens,  as  well  as 
Thebes,^  assented  to  the  peace  only  under  fear  and  compul- 
sion. As  to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  they  were  interested 
merely  in  the  melancholy  capacity  of  partners  in  the  general 
loss  and  degradation. 

That  degradation  stood  evidently  marked  in  the  form, 
Dcpradarion  orfg^n,  and  transmission  of  the  convention,  even  apart 
of  the  con-  from  its  substance.  It  was  a  fiat  issued  from  the 
fiat  drawn  court  of  Susa ;  as  such  it  was  ostentatiously  pro- 
aSdTnfoiicd  claimcd  and  "sent  down"  from  thence  to  Greece. 
uJon*SS9ce.  Its  authority  was  derived  from  the  King's  seal,  and 
its  sanction  from  his  concluding  threat,  that  he  would  make 
war  against  all  recusants.  It  was  brought  down  by  the  satrap 
Tiribazus  (along  with  Antalkidas),  read  by  him  aloud,  and 
heard  with  submission  by  the  assembled  Grecian  envoys, 
after  he  had  called  their  special  attention  to  the  regal  seal.* 


*  The  restoration  of  these  three  islands 
forms  the  basis  of  historical  truth  in 
the  assertion  of  Isokrat6s,  that  the 
Lacedsemonians  were  so  subdued  by  the 
defeat  of  Knidus,  as  to  come  and  tender 
maritime  empire  to  Athens — {iKBtiv  r^v 
ipX^v  i^ffovras)  Orat  vii.  (Areopagit.) 
s.  74;  Or.  ix.  (Evagor.y  s.  83.  But 
the  assertion  is  true  respecting  a  later 
time;    for    the   Lacedaemonians  really 


did  make  this  proposition  to  Athens 
after  they  had  been  enfeebled  and  humi- 
liated by  the  battle  of  Leuktra' ;  but  not 
before  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  3). 

*  Diodor,  xiv.  ill. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  i,  3,  31.  "flrrr' 
iiTfl  irap4\Yf^i^*v  b  Tiplfia(os  vapuvai 
rohs  fiovKofx4vovs  Airaicovcrai,  ^v 
fiatriKfhs  tlpiiVTiv  Karcardfitrotf  tox^«? 
irdyrts  iraptyipovro,    'Eircl  tk  J^w^KOoVi 
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Such  was  the  convention  which  Sparta,  the  ancient  presi- 
dent of  the  Grecian  world,  had  been  the  first  to  solicit  at  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  king,  and  which  she  now  not  only  set 
the  example  of  sanctioning  by  her  own  spontaneous  obedience, 
but  even  avouched  as  guarantee  and  champion  against  all 
opponents ;  preparing  to  enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
against  any  recusant  state,  whether  party  to  it  or  not  Such 
was  the  convention  which  was  now  inscribed  on  stone,  and 
placed  as  a  permanent  record  in  the  temples  of  the  Grecian 
cities  ;^  nay  even  in  the  common  sanctuaries — ^the  Olympic 
Pythian,  and  others — ^the  great  foci  and  rallying  points  of 
Pan-hellenic  sentiment  Though  called  by  the  name  of  a 
convention,  it  was  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  peremptory  man- 
date proceeding  from  the  ancient  enemy  of  Greece,  an  accept- 
ance of  which  was  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  obedience. 
While  to  him  it  was  a  glorious  trophy,  to  all  Pan-hellenic 
patriots  it  was  the  deepest  disgrace  and  insult'  Effacing 
altogether  the  idea  of  an  independent  Hellenic  world,  bound 
together  and  regulated  by  the  self-acting  forces  and  common 
sympathies  of  its  own  members— even  the  words  of  the  con- 


*Afna^4p^s  fiauriXtbs  voiii^^i  Hi" 
ttatop,  rks  fihf  W  rf  'Ao'/f  ir^Xcif 
4auTov  tJrtUj  lad  r&p  rkatnf  KXa(o/U¥as 
Koi  K^por  rks  8)  JkKXas  'f.KK'nwiZas 
'w6\9is  itai  fiucpiis  koX  firydXas^  abT0¥6'' 
ftovs  cTroi,  wkiiy  AfifjufoVf  koX  "Ififipau  ical 
'Xttitpov,  raOras  H,  Amr^p  rh  ipxoudVf 
cTroi  *Kihival«»v.  'OirArtpoi  tk  rvOntv 
r^v  tlpiimiw  fiii  t^xoKTOi,  ro6rois  iyit 
iroXc/n^iTtf,  fitrii  rmif  ralnh  fiouKofil- 
y»r,  KoX  ir4fy  ical  Korii  BdKsurffayf  lud 
vauvl  Itai  xMm^^*^* 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)s.  2II. 
Ka2  raOras  iiftas  iiydykcurtr  (the  Persian 
king)  ^r  ffHiKais  \t$iyeuf  itvaypdy^ayras 
4v  rots  Koiwo7s  rSov  Updv  ia^oBuvai,  iroKh 
k6jOuov  rpofwauop  rw  4p  reus  fidx^^f 
yi'yvofi4¥mv. 

The  Oratio  Panegyrica  of  Isokrat€s 
(published  about  380  B.C.,  seven  years 
afterwards)  from  which  I  here  copy,  is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  feelings  with 
which  an  intellieent  and  patriotic  Greek 
looked  upon  this  treaty  at  the  time ; 
when  it  was  yet  recent,  but  when  there 
had  been  full  time  to  see  how  the  Lace- 


daemonians carried  it  out  His  other 
orations,  though  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive, were  pubushed  later,  and  represent 
the  feelings  of  after-time. 

Another  contemporary,  Plato  in  his 
Menexenus  (c.  17,  p.  245  D),  stigma- 
tises severely  "  the  base  and  unholy  act 
{ahrxp^t^  <cal  4u^6ffto¥  tpyop)  of  surrender- 
ing Greeks  to  the  foreigner,"  and  asserts 
that  the  Athenians  resolutely  refused  to 
sanction  it.  This  is  a  sufficient  mark 
of  his  opinion  respecting  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

•  Isokrat  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  207. 
*  A  XP^  i^eupur,  ical  iitfi^idoaf  4^v  1ifi4* 
poK,  POfjdioyrts  wpoardyfiara  Ka\  06 
cvvBiiicas  cTi^oi,  &c  (s.  213).  Kltrxp^y 
ilfMS  ZKfit  rris  'E\\d9os  6fipi(oiA4- 
VTiSf  tirfitfiiay  woffiacurBeu  koiv^v  rtfia- 
piaVf  &c 

The  word  wpoffrdyfutra  exactly  corres- 
ponds with  an  expression  of  Xenophon 
(put  in  the  mouth  of  Autokl^s  the 
Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta),  respecting 
the  dictation  of  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidasby  Artaxerx6s — Kol  Hrf  fi^y  fiatri- 
Kchs  irpotr4rarr€p  ahrov6fiovs  rits 
v4\fis  flvaiy  &c.  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  9). 
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vention  proclaimed  it  as  an  act  of  intrusive  foreign  power,  and 
erected  the  Barbarian  King  into  a  dictatorial  settler  of  Gre- 
cian differences;  a  guardian^  who  cared  for  the  peace  of 
Greece  more  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  And  thus,  looking 
to  the  form  alone,  it  was  tantamount  to  that  symbol  of  sub- 
mission— the  cession  of  earth  and  water — ^which  had  been 
demanded  a  century  before  by  the  ancestor  of  Artaxerxte 
from  the  ancestors  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  ;  a  demand, 
which  both  Sparta  and  Athens  then  not  only  repudiated,  but 
resented  so  cruelly,  as  to  put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom  it 
was  brought — stigmatising  the  iEginetans  and  others  as 
traitors  to  Hellas  for  complying  with  it'  Yet  nothing  more 
would  have  been  implied  in  such  cession  than  what  stood  em- 
bodied in  the  inscription  on  that  "  colonna  infame,"  which 
placed  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  side  by  side  with  the  Pan- 
hellenic  glories  and  ornaments  at  Olympia.' 

Great  must  have  been  the  change  wrought  by  the  inter- 
mediate  events,  when   Sparta,  the  ostensible  president  of 


'  Isokrat  Or.  It.  (Panegyr.)  s.  205. 
Kcdrot  xms  ob  xA  ''AA.i^ty  rowrof  ror 
htaXeyias,  <|  mr  roudnri  8^a  y4yo¥9Pt 
mer§  6  iijkw  Bdpfiapos  tHfiwrai  r^s  'EXX<i- 

rufit  ^iffof  ol  Xvfuui^6f»Mwoi    KtH   kokAs 

The  word  employed  by  Photias  in  his 
abstract  of  Theopompus  (whether  it  be 
the  expression  ot  Theopompus  himself, 
we  cannot  be  certain — see  Fragm.  iii, 
ed.  Didot),  to  designate  the  position 
taken  by  Artaxerx6s  in  reference  to  this 
peace,  is — iH^r  ^Ipiniv  ^r  ro7s  *EAAi|- 
tf'iv  40pdfitvfftp — which  implies  the 
peremptory  decision  of  an  official  judge, 
analogous  to  another  passage  (139)  of 
the  Panegyr.  Orat  of  Isokrat6s— -NDr 
8^  iMOfSs  (Artaxerxds)  i<mp,  6  Sioocdr 
r^  r£if  'EXX^opy  xol  fidvor  oIk  hrivriB- 
fiavs  ip  rats  ir6Ktffi  KoBurrds,  nx^r  yitp 
ro&rov  ri  rHv  &XXo»y  6ir<JAotir<fy  itrriM : 
Oh  KoX  rov  9oX.4fiov  icOptos  lyivtro,  km 
r^r  9lp4iviiv  irpvrdtftufftf  ical  r«y 
9ap6vTmv  uparyiuirotv  hrurrdrrfs  ica94ffrri- 
«cy ; 

*  Herodot  vL  ^9.      ie»niy6p€oif  AU 

'EAAlCSa. 

'  Isc^uat6s,  Orat.  xii.  (Panathen.)  s. 
iia»ii4.  ' 

Plutarch  (AgesiL  c  23  ;  Artaxerx6s, 


c  21,  22)  expresses  himself  in  terms  of 
bitter  and  well-merited  indignation  of 
this  peace — "if  indeed  (sa3rs  he)  we 
are  to  call  this  ignominy  and  betrapd 
of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pfoce,  which, 
brought  with  it  as  much  infamy  as  the 
most  disastrous  war."  Sparta  (he  says) 
lost  her  headship  by  her  defeat  at 
Leuktra,  but  her  honour  had  been  lost 
before,  by  the  convention  of  Antal- 
kidas. 

It  is  in  vain  however  that  Plutarch 
tries  to  exonerate  Agesilaus  from  any 
share  in  the  peace.  From  the  narrative 
(in  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  v.  i,  33)  of 
his  conduct  at  the  taking  of  the  oaths, 
we  see  that  he  espoused  it  most  warmly. 
Xenophon  (in  the  Encomium  of  Agesi- 
laus, vii  7)  takes  credit  to  Agesilaus  for 
being  /uo-oir^/Mnyr,  which  was  true,  from 
the  year  B.C.  396  to  b.c.  394.  But  in 
B.C.  387,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
AntaUdcks,  he  had  become  fuffoBif^ 
fidios ;  his  hatred  of  Persia  had  giveii 
place  to  hatred  of  Thebes. 

See  also  a  vigorous  passage  of  Justin 
(viii.  4),  denouncing  the  disgraceful 
position  of  the  Greek  cities  at  a  later 
time  in  calling  in  Philip  of  Macedon  as 
arbiter  ;  a  passage  not  less  applicable 
to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  and  per- 
haps borrowed  from  Theopompus. 
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Greece — in  her  own  estimation  even  more  than  in  that  of 
others* — ^had  so  lost  all  Pan-hellenic  conscience  and  ondaaihm 
dignity,  as  to  descend  into  an  obsequious  minister,  tl^^S^ty, 
procuring  and  enforcing  a  Persian  mandate  for  political  ^^  ^^ 
objects  of  her  own.    How  insane  would  such  an  anti-  J^I^JpSib 
cipation  have  appeared  to  iEschylus,  or  the  audience  SiJSS^M^ 
who  heard  the  Persae !  to  Herodotus  or  Thucydidfis  I  ^^^ 
to  Periklfis  and  Archidamus !   nay,  even  to  Kalli-  ^^f^*^ 
kratidas  or  Lysander  I    It  was  the  last  consummation  of  a 
series  of  previous  political  sins,  invoking  more  and  more  the 
intervention  of  Persia  to  aid  her  against  her  Grecian  enemies. 
Her  first  application  to  the  Great  King  for  this  purpose 
dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  jj^^^ 
war,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  apology,  little  less  than  m''^^^ 
humiliating,  from  King  Archidamus ;  who,  not  un-  ^vaaao- 
conscious  of  the  sort  of  treason  which  he  was  medi-  suUequoic 
tating,  pleads  that  Sparta,  when  the  Athenians  are 
conspiring  against  her,  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  asking 
from  foreigners  as  well  as  from  Greeks  aid  for  her  own  pre- 
servation.*   From  the  earliest  commencement  to  the  seventh 
year  of  the  war,  many  separate  and  successive  envoys  were 
dispatched  by  the  Spartans  to  Susa ;  two  of  whom  were  seized 
in  Thrace,  brought  to  Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.    The 
rest  reached  their  destination,  but  talked  in  so  confused  a  way, 
and  contradicted  each  other  so  much,  that  the  Persian  court, 
unable  to  understand  what  they  meant,^  sent  Artaphemfis  with 
letters  to  Sparta  (in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war)  complaining 
of  such  stupidity,  and  asking  for  clearer  information.    Arta- 
phemds  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion 
on  the  Strymon,  and  was  conveyed  to  Athens  ;  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  politeness,  and  sent  back  (after  the  letters 


'  Compare  the  language  in  which  the 
lonians,  on  their  revolt  from  Darius 
king  of  Persia  about  500  B.C.,  had  im- 
plored the  aid  of  Sparta  (Herodot  v. 
49).  T^  KtfHiKOPT^  ydp  iirri  ravra' 
*liwm¥  irmSof  So^Xovf  wau  hn'  i\€v04' 
pmr^-Sp^iZos    mU    ti\yos    fi.4yiarw   ikkp 

Scry  rpo9(rr4aT§  r^f  *E\\d9os, 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
these  words  and  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas  t  and  what  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Herodotus  himself  if  he 


could  have  heard  of  the  latter  event  I 
'  Thucyd.  L  82.     Kir  ro^^  icai  rh 

vpocraymyf  ical  *E\A^iw  Ka\  fiapfiJ^ 
p»w,  ft  ToBivripa^  pavrtKov  ^  XP^' 
fidtwp  H^t^fur  Tpocr\fii>6fMea,  (drtrf- 

^Mnvoiuv  iwtfiw\w6ti*ea,  fih  'EAAijraf 
fiSpop  &XX&  fcal  fiapfidpovs  vpovKtU' 
fi6yras  HuuruBiipai),  &c    Compare  also 
Plato,  Menexenus,  c  14,  p.  243  B. 
■  Thucyd.  il  7t  ^7  J  i^-  S®- 
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which  he  carried  had  been  examined)  to  Ephesus.  What  is 
more  important  to  note  is,  that  Athenian  envoys  were  sent 
along  with  him,  with  a  view  of  bringing  Athens  into  friendly- 
communication  with  the  Great  King;  which  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  fact  that  Artaxerx^s  Longimanus  just  then 
died  Here  we  see  the  fatal  practice,  generated  by  intestine 
war,  of  invoking  Persian  aid ;  begun  by  Sparta  as  an  impor- 
tunate solicitor — ^and  partially  imitated  by  Athens,  though  we 
do  not  know  what  her  envoys  were  instructed  to  say,  had 
they  been  able  to  reach  Susa, 

Nothing  more  is  heard  about  Persian  intervention  until  the 
year  of  the  great  Athenian  disasters  before  Syracuse. 


B.C.  413. 


Active  part-   Elate  with  the  hopes  arising  out  of  that  event,  the 


r^een^parta  Persians  required  no  solicitation,  but  were  quite  as 
againsT*"     ej^er  to  tender  interference  for  their  own  purposes, 

Athens,  after 
the  Athe- 
nian cata- 
strophe at 
Syracuse. 
Athens  is 
ready  to 
follow  her 
example. 


as  Sparta  was  to  invite  them  for  hers.  How  ready 
Sparta  was  to  purchase  their  aid  by  the  surrender 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  that  too  without  any 
stipulations  in  their  favour,  has  been  recounted  in  a 
preceding  chapter.^  She  had  not  now  the  excuse — 
for  it  stands  only  as  an  excuse  and  not  as  a  justification— of 
self-defence  against  aggression  from  Athens,  which  Archi- 
damus  had  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Even  then 
it  was  only  a  colourable  excuse,  not  borne  out  by  the  reality 
of  the  case ;  but  now,  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  real  object 
was  something  quite  different — not  to  repel,  but  to  crush, 
Athens.  Yet  to  accomplish  that  object,  not  even  of  pre- 
tended safety,  but  of  pure  ambition,  Sparta  sacrificed  un- 
conditionally the  liberty  of  her  Asiatic  kinsmen ;  a  price 
which  Archidamus  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  would  certainly 
never  have  endured  the  thought  of  paying,  notwithstanding 
the  then  formidable  power  of  Athens.  Here,  too,  we  find 
Athens  following  the  example ;  and  consenting,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  Persian  aid,  to  the  like  sacrifice,  though  the  bargain 
was  never  consummated.  It  is  true  that  she  was  then  con- 
tending  for  her  existence.     Nevertheless    the    facts  afford 


*  See  Ch.  Ixxv. 

Compare  the  expressions  of  Demo- 
sthenes (cont  Aristokrat.  c.  33,  p.  666) 
attesting  the  prevalent  indignation 
among  the  Athenians  of  his  time,  about 
this  surrender  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by 


Sparta — and  his  oration  De  Rhodior. 
LibNertate,  c.  13,  p.  199,  where  he  sets 
the  peace  of  Kallias,  made  by  Athens 
with  Persia  in  449  B.C.,  in  contrast  with 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  contracted 
under  the  auspices  of  Sparta. 
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melancholy  proof  how  much  the  sentiment  of  Fan-hellenic  in- 
dependence became  enfeebled  in  both  the  leaders,  amidst  the 
fierce  intestine  conflict  terminated  by  the  battle  of  i^os- 
potami.^ 

After  that  battle,  the  bargain  between  Sparta  and  Persia 
would  doubtless  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  would  have  passed  at  once  under  the  do-  became  ho*- 
minion  of  the  latter — had  not  an  entirely  new  train  after  the 
of  circumstances  arisen  out  of  the  very  peculiar  if«on>otamL 
position  and  designs  of  Cyrus.  That  young  pnnce  force  aids 
did  all  in  his  power  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  aga^  her, 
Greeks,  as  auxiliaries  for  his  ambitious  speculations  ;  !^  her  man- 
in  which  speculations  both  Sparta  and  the  Asiatic  '™*  *°^**^ 
Greeks  took  part,  compromising  themselves  irrevocably  against 
Artaxerx6s,  and  still  more  ag^nst  Tissaphem£s.  Sparta  thus 
became  unintentionally  the  enemy  of  Persia,  and  found  her- 
self compelled  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  her 
hostility  with  which  they  were  threatened ;  a  protection  easy 
for  her  to  confer,  not  merely  from  the  unbounded  empire 
which  she  then  enjoyed  over  the  Grecian  world,  but  from  the 
presence  of  the  renowned  Cyreian  Ten  Thousand,  and  the 
contempt  for  Persian  military  strength  which  they  brought 
home  from  their  retreat  She  thus  finds  herself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  Pan-hellenic  protectorate  or  presidency,  first  through 
the  ministry  of  Derkyllidas,  next  of  Agesilaus,  who  even 
sacrifices  at  Aulis,  takes  up  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  and 
contemplates  large  schemes  of  aggression  against  the  Great 
King.  Here  however  the  Persians  play  against  her  the  same 
game  which  she  had  invoked  them  to  assist  in  playing  against 
Athens.  Their  fleet,  which  fifteen  years  before  she  had 
invited  for  her  own  purposes,  is  now  brought  in  against  her- 


'  This  is  strikingly  set  forth  by  Iso- 
krates,  Or.  adi.  (Panathen.)  s.  167-173. 
In  this  passage,  however,  he  distributes 
his  blame  too  equally  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  whereas  the  blame  belongs 
of  right  to  the  former,  in  far  greater 
proportion.  Sparta  not  only  began  the 
practice  of  invoking  the  Great  Kin|[, 
and  purchasing  his  aid  by  disgraceml 
concessions — but  she  also  carri^  it,  at 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  to  a  more  ex- 
treme point  of  selfishness  and  subser- 
vience.   Athens  is  guilty  of  following 


the  bad  example  of  her  rival,  but  to  a 
less  extent,  and  under  greater  excuse  on 
the  plea  of  necessity. 

Isokrat^  says  in  another  place  of 
this  discourse,  respecting  the  various 
acts  of  wrong-doing  towards  the  general 
interests  of  Hellas — 4viBuier4op  rohs 
fi^y  rifiMripovs  6}^ifia$t7s  ahr&v  ytyttn/i- 
fi^yovs,  AaK€9cufJLoyiovs  8^  rii  fikv  TpA* 
rovs^  rk  8^  fi6povs  i^afM(n6pras 
(Panath.  s.  103).  Which  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  passage  before 
referred  to. 
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sdi^  and  with  far  more  effect,  since  her  empire  was  more 
odious  as  well  as  more  oppressive  than  the  Athenian.  It  is 
now  Athens  and  her  allies  who  call  in  Persian  aid ;  without 
any  direct  engagement,  indeed,  to  surrender  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  for  we  are  told  that  after  the  battle  of  Knidus,  Konon 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Persians  by  his  supposed  plans 
for  re-uniting  them  with  Athens,^  and  Athenian  aid  was 
still  continued  to  Evagoras — ^yet  nevertheless  indirectly  paving 
the  way  for  that  consummation.  If  Athens  and  her  allies 
here  render  themselves  culpable  of  an  abneg^ation  of  Pan- 
hellenic  sentiment,  we  may  remark,  as  before,  that  they  act 
under  the  pressure  of  stronger  necessities  than  could  ever  be 
pleaded  by  Sparta ;  and  that  they  might  employ  on  their  own 
behalf,  with  much  greater  truth,  the  excuse  of  self-preservation 
preferred  by  King  Archidamus. 

But  never  on  any  occasion  did  that  excuse  find  less  real 
Noescnse     placc  than  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  AntaDddas. 
JS,S^rf   Sparta  was  at  that  time  so  powerful,  even  after  the 
jSS^  loss  of  her  maritime  empire,  that  the  allies  at  the 
uuTSSd"  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  jealous  of  each  other  and  held 
iUhSS^    together  only  by  common  terror,  could  hardly  stand 
•"P^        on  the  defensive  against  her,  and  would  probably 
have  been  disunited  by  reasonable  offers  on  her  part ;  nor 
would  she  have  needed  even  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia. 
Nevertheless  the  mission   was   probably  dictated  in  great 
measure  by  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  the  sight  of  the 
revived  Long  Walls  and  re-fortified  Peiraeus,  and  springing  at 
once  to  the  fancy,  that  a  new  Athenian  empire,  such  as  had 
existed  forty  years  before,  was  about  to  start  into  life ;  a  fancy 
little  likely  to  be  realised,  since  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
which  had  created  the  first  Athenian  empire  were  now  totally 
reversed.    Debarred  from  maritime  empire  herselfi  the  first 
object  with  Sparta  was,  to  shut  out  Athens  from  the  like ;  th^ 
next,  to  put  down  all  partial  federations  or  political  combina*- 
tions,  and  to  enforce  universal  autonomy,  or  the  maximum  of 
political  isolation ;  in  order  that  there  might  nowhere  exist  a 
power  capable  of  resisting  herself,  the  strongest  of  all  indi- 
vidual state?.    As  a  means  to  this  end,  which  was  no  less  in 
the  interest  of  Persia  than  in  hers,  she  outbid  all  prior  sub- 


^  ComeUus  Nepos,  Conon.  c  5. 
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sentences  to  the  Great  King — betrayed  to  him  not  only  one 
entire  division  of  her  Hellenic  kinsmen,  but  also  the  general 
honour  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  the  most  flagrant  manner — and 
volunteered  to  medise  in  order  that  the  Persians  might  repay 
her  by  laconising}  To  ensure  fully  the  obedience  of  all  the 
satraps,  who  had  more  than  once  manifested  dissentient  views 
of  their  own,  Antalkidas  procured  and  brought  down  a  formal 
order,  signed  and  sealed  at  Susa ;  and  Sparta  undertook, 
without  shame  or  scruple,  to  enforce  the  same  order — ^**the 
convention  sent  down  by  the  King  " — upon  all  her  country- 
men ;*  thus  converting  them  into  the  subjects,  and  herself  into 
a  sort  of  viceroy  or  satrap,  of  Artaxerxfis.  Such  an  act  of 
treason  to  the  Fan-hellenic  cause  was  far  more  flagrant  and 
destructive  than  that  alleged  confederacy  with  the  Persian 
king,  for  which  the  Theban  Ismenias  was  afterwards  put  to 
death,  and  that  too  by  the  Spartans  themselves.*  Unhappily 
it  formed  a  precedent  for  the  future,  and  was  closely  copied 
afterwards  by  Thebes  ;'  foreboding  but  too  clearly  the  diort 
career  which  Grecian  political  independence  had  to  run. 

That  large  patriotic  sentiment,  which  dictated  the  mag- 
nanimous answer  sent  by  the  Athenians*  to  the  h^q^j^j^ 
offers  of  Mardonius  in  479  B.C.,  refusing,  in  the  midst  Jj^j;^*" 
of   ruin   present    and   prospective,   all    temptation  ^^^  J^^ 
to  betray  the  sanctity  of  Pan-hellenic  fellowship —  feJ'^®****' 
that  sentiment  which    had  been    during:   the  two  ^^  ^evI- 

^  denoe  that 

following  generations  the  predominant  inspiration  of  J«J1^  ^- 
Athens,  and  had  also  been  powerful,  though  always  ^^?^ 
less  powerful,  at  Sparta — ^was  now,  in  the  former,  lastmuch 
overlaid   by  more  pressing  apprehensions,  and    in    ^^' 
the  latter  completely  extinguished.     Now  it  was  to  the  lead- 
ing states  that  Greece  had  to  look,  for  holding  up  the  great 
banner  of  Pan-hellenic  independence ;  from  the  smaller  states 


*  Isokrat  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  145. 
Kdl  r^  fiapfidp^  r^  r^f  'Acrlas  Kpwrovyri 
avforffdrrowrt  (the  Lacedaemonians)  Jhms 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  35. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  i,  33-39. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  143. 

The  explanation  w^ch  the  Athenians 
give  to  the  Spartan  envoys,  of  the 
reasons  and  feelings  which  dictated 
their  answer  of  rerosal  to  Alexander 


(viii.  144),  are  not  less  impressive  than 
the  answer  itself. 

But  whoever  would  duly  feel  and 
appreciate  the  treason  of  the  Spartans 
in  soliciting  the  convention  of  Antal- 
kidas, shomd  read  in  contrast  with  it 
iat  speech  which  their  envoys  address 
to  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  induce 
the  latter  to  stand  out  a^nst  the 
temptations  of  Mardonius  (viiL  142). 
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nothing  more  could  be  required  than  that  they  should  adhere 
to  and  defend  it,  when  upheld.*  But  so  soon  as  Sparta  was 
seen  to  solicit  and  enforce,  and  Athens  to  accept  (even  under 
constraint),  th^  proclamation  under  the  King's  hand  and  seal 
brought  down  by  Antalkidas — that  banner  was  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  public  emblems  of  Grecian  political  life.  The 
grand  idea  represented  by  it — of  collective  self-determining 
Hellenism — ^was  left  to  dwell  in  the  bosoms  of  individual 
patriots. 

If  we  look  at  the  convention  of  Antalkidas  apart  from  its 
Promueof     form  and  warranty,  and  with  reference  to  its  sub- 

universal 

autonomy-   stancc,  wc  shall  find  that  though  its  first  article  was 

popuisu*  to 

the  Gredaa  uncquivocally  disgraccful,  its  last  was  at  least  popular 
carried  out  as  3,  promisc  to  the  ear.  Universal  autonomy,  to 
each  city,  small  or  great,  was  dear  to  Grecian  political 
instinct  I  have  already  remarked  more  than  once  that  the 
exaggerated  force  of  this  desire  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
short  duration  of  Grecian  freedom.  Absorbing  all  the  powers 
of  life  to  the  separate  parts,  it  left  no  vital  force  or  integrity  to 
the  whole ;  especially,  it  robbed  both  each  and  all  of  the  power 
of  self-defence  against  foreign  assailants.  Though  indis- 
pensable up  to  a  certain  point  and  under  certain  modifications, 
yet  beyond  these  modifications,  which  Grecian  political 
instinct  was  far  from  recognising,  it  produced  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  mischief.  Although  therefore  this  item  of  the 
convention  was  in  its  promise  acceptable  and  popular — and 
although  we  shall  find  it  hereafter  invoked  as  a  protection  in 
various  individual  cases  of  injustice — ^we  must  inquire  how  it 
was  carried  into  execution,  before  we  can  pronounce  whether 
it  was  good  or  evil,  the  present  of  a  friend  or  of  an  enemy. 

The  succeeding  pages  will  furnish  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
The  Lacedasmonians,  as  "presidents  (guarantees  or  execu- 
tors) of  the  peace,  sent  down  by  the  King,"*  undertook  the 


'  The  sixth  oration  (called  Archida- 
mus)  of  Isokrat^s  sets  forth  emphati- 
cally the  magnanimous  sentiments,  and 
comprehensive  principles,  on  which  it 
becomes  Sparta  to  model  her  public 
conduct — as  altogether  different  from 
the  simple  considerations  of  prudence 
and  security  which  are  suitable  to 
humbler  states  like  Corinth,  Epidaunis, 
or   Phlius  (Archidamus,   s.   105,    106, 


Contrast  these  lofty  pretensions  with 
the  dishonourable  realities  of  the  con- 
vention of  Antalkidas — not  thrust  upon 
Sparta  by  superior  force,  but  both  ori- 
ginally sued  out,  and  finally  enforced, 
by  her  for  her  own  political  ends. 

Compare  also  Isokrates,  Or.  xii. 
(Panaflicn.)  s,  169-172,  about  the  dis- 
sension of  the  leading  Grecian  states, 
and  its  baneful  effects. 


no).  I      *  Xen.  IlcUen.  v.  i,  36. 
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duty  of  execution  ;  and  we  shall  see  that  from  the  b^^inning 
they  meant  nothing  sincerely.    They  did  not  even  xhcSpw- 
attempt  any  sincere  and  steady  compliance  with  the  SSidSw 
honest,  though  undistinguishing,  political  instinct  of  ^^;^y 
the  Greek  mind ;  much  less  did  they  seek  to  grant  fS^auto- 
as  much  as  was  really  good,  and  to  withhold  the  SS^thT***^ 
remainder.    They  defined  autonomy  in  such  manner,  SSSfrfu^ 
and  meted  it  out  in  such  portions,  as  suited  their  own  JSSJJ*}^ 
political  interests  and  purposes.     The  promise  made  t***"****^^ 
by  the  convention,  except  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to  increase 
their  own  power  by  dismemberment  or  party  intervention, 
proved  altogether  false  and  hollow.   For  if  we  look  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they  sent  to  Athens 
to  require  general  autonomy  throughout  Greece,  we  shall  find 
that  the  word  had  then  a  distinct  and  serious  import ;  demand- 
ing that  the  cities  held  in  dependence  by  Athens  should  be 
left  free,  which  freedom  Sparta  might  have  ensured  for  them 
herself  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  she  not  preferred  to 
convert  it  into  a  far  harsher  empire.     But  in  387  (the  date 
of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas)  there  were  no  large  bodies  of 
subjects  to   be  emancipated,    except  the   allies  of   Sparta 
herself,  to  whom  it  was  by  no  means  intended  to  apply.     So 
that  in  fact,  what  was  promised,  as  well  as  what  was  realised, 
even  by  the  most  specious  item  of  this  disgraceful  convention, 
was — "that  cities  should  enjoy  autonomy,  not  for  their  own 
comfort    and    in  their  own    way,    but    for    Lacedaemonian 
convenience ;"  a  significant  phrase  (employed  by  Perikl^s,^ 
in  the  debates  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war)  which  forms 
a  sort  of  running  text  for  Grecian  history  during  the  sixteen 
years  between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  two  first  applications  of 
the  newly-proclaimed  autonomy,  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
were  to  extort  from  the  Corinthian  government  the  dismissal 


rots  iporrUns  wpdrroyrts  ol  AaiceSflu/A<(* 
rioi,  woKb  iwtKv94a'T€poi  iy4voyro 
4k  T^f  ^  *Avra\Kl9ov  tlpiivris  KaKovfi4- 
ri|$*  Tpoardrai  ykp  y€v6fJLfvoi  t^j 
hirh  fiafftkius  KarairtfKpBtiffrjs 
clf»^Ki}s,  Kol  T^y  avrovofuay  reus  trdKtai 
irp6rrovr€t.  Sec, 

■  Thucyd.  L  144.    NDi'  Si  ro^ois  (to 


the  Lacedsnnonian  envoys)  ixoKpiydpit' 
yoi  mroir4fv^ctfi€y  .  ,  .  .  ris  8i  t6K€is 
$ri  a^oySfuws  i^vofiw,  *l  koI  aitroyS' 
ftaus  Ix^*^^'  4<nrturdfx«Baf  Koi  Sray 
K^Liutyoi  reus  ahrSkv  iiTc^wn  'w6Ktffi  fi^ 
(TiffliriTo'is  AuKthaifioylots  ^Ttriy- 
9tiws  aifroyofit't<r0atf  iwk  ahrois 
iKdaroiSf  its  fiovKoyrai. 
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of  its  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and  to  compel  Thebes  to  renounce  her 
Immediate  ancient  presidency  of  the  Boeotian  federation.  The 
pS^t  ^  latter  especially  was  an  object  which  they  had  long 
T%ebe»-  had  at  heart ;  ^  and  by  both,  their  ascendency  in 
Athe^  Greece  was  much  increased.  Athens  too— terrified 
by  the  new  development  of  Persian  force  as  well  as  partially- 
bribed  by  the  restoration  of  her  three  islands,  into  an  accept- 
ance of  the  peace — ^was  thus  robbed  of  her  Theban  and 
Corinthian  allies,  and  disabled  from  opposing  the  Spartan 
projects.  But  before  we  enter  upon  these  projects,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Persians. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  (father  of  Arta- 
p«^a  xerxfis  and  Cyrus)  Egypt  had  revolted  from  the 
a^iiing  Persians,  under  a  native  prince  named  Amyrtaeus. 
Great  King    To  the  Grecian  leaders  who  accompanied  Cyrus  in 

to  reconquer    -,  ,,  ,  ,  •.,  11.  •• 

Egypt.  his  expedition  against  his  brother,  this  revolt  was 
well  known  to  have  much  incensed  the  Persians;  so  that 
Klearchus,  in  the  conversation  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Cyrus  about  accommodation  with  Artaxerxds^ 
intimated  that  the  Ten  Thousand  could  lend  him  effectual 
aid  in  reconquering  Egypt*  It  was  not  merely  these  Greeks 
who  were  exposed  to  danger  by  the  death  of  Cyrus,  but  also 
the  various  Persians  and  other  subjects  who  had  lent  assist- 
ance to  him ;  all  of  whom  made  submission  and  tried  to 
conciliate  Artaxerx6s,  except  Tamos,  who  had  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Cyrus  on  the  coasts  both  of  Ionia  and  of  Kilikia. 
Such  was  the  alarm  of  Tamos  when  Tissaphemds  came  down 
in  full  power  to  the  coast,  that  he  fled  with  his  fleet  and 
treasures  to  Egypt,  to  seek  protection  from  King  Psam- 
metichus,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  valuable  service.  This 
traitor,  however,  having  so  valuable  a  deposit  brought  to  him, 
forgot  everything  else  in  his  avidity  to  make  it  sure,  and  put 
to  death  Tamos  with  all  his  children.*    About  395  B.C.,  we 


*  Xen.  HelleiL  v.  i,  36.  otw9p  wd\ai 
hrMiMW, 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5»  I3- 

It  would  appear  that  the  revolt  of 
Egypt  from  Persia  mast  date  between 
414-41 1  B.C. ;  but  this  point  is  obscure. 
Se(  Boeckh,  Manetho  und  die  Hund- 
stem-Periode,  pp.  358,  363,  Berlin 
1S45;   ^<^   Ley,    Fata    et    Conditio 


iEgypti  sub  Imperio  Persarum,  p.  55. 

M.  Rehdantz,  Vitse  Iphicratis,  Timo- 
thd,  et  Chabriae,  p.  240,  places  the 
revolt  rather  earlier,  about  414  B.C. ; 
and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen. 
Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  317)  countenances 
the  same  date. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  35. 

This  Psammetidius  is  presumed  by 
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find  Nephereus  king  of  Egypt  lending  aid  to  the  Lacede- 
monian fleet  s^^ainst  Artaxerxfis.^  Two  years  afterwards 
(392-390  B.C.),  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  victory  of  ICnidus,  and  the  voyage  of  Phamabazus 
across  the  i^ean  to  Peloponnesus — ^we  hear  of  that  satrap 
as  employed  with  Abrokomas  and  Tithraust6s  in  strenuous 
but  unavailii^  efforts  to  reconquer  Egypt'  Having  thus  re- 
pulsed the  Persians,  the  Egyptian  king  Akoris  is  found  between 
390-380  B.C,'  sending  aid  to  Evagoras  in  Cyprus  s^nst 
the  same  enemy.  And  in  spite  of  farther  efforts  made  after- 
wards by  Artaxerxfis  to  reconquer  Egypt,  the  native  kings 
in  that  country  maintained  their  independence  for  about  sixty 
years  in  all,  until  the  reign  of  his  successor  Ochus. 

But  it  was  a  Grecian  enemy— of  means  inferior,  yet  of 
qualities  much  superior,  to  any  of  these  Egyptians —  Eyifonw, 
who  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  Persians  im-  sSS«**fai 
mediately  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas :  Evagoras  ^^'p™*- 
despot  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.    Respecting  that  prince  we 
possess  a  discourse  of  the  most  glowing  and  superabundant 
eulogy,  composed  after  his  death  for  the  satisfaction  (and 
probably  paid  for  with  the  money)  of  his  son  and  successor 
Nikokl^  by  the  contemporary  Isokratfis.    Allowing  as  we 
must  do  for  exaggeration  and  partiality,  even  the  trustworthy 
features  of  the  picture  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

Evagoras  belonged  to  a  Salaminian  stock  or  Gens  called  the 
Teukrid£,  which  numbered  among  its  ancestors  the  Descent  of 
Splendid    legendary   names  of  Teukrus,   Telamon,  condition  of 
and  vEakus ;  taking  its  departure,  through  them,  Cyprui. 
from  the  divine  name  of  Zeus.     It  was  believed  that  the 
archer  Teukrus,  after  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to 
(the  Athenian)  Salamis,  had  emigrated  under  a  harsh  order 
from  his  father  Telamon,  and  given  commencement  to  the  city 
of  that  name  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus.^    As  in  Sicily, 


Ley  (in  liif  Dissertadon  above  cited,  p. 
20)  to  be  (ke  same  person  as  Amyrtaeus 
the  Saite  in  the  list  of  Manetho,  under 
a  different  name.  It  is  also  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  been  king 
over  part  of  Egypt,  contemporaneous 
vnth  Amyrtsens. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  79. 

'  This  is  the  chronology  laid  down  by 
M,  Rehdantz  ( Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabrise, 


et  Timothei,  Epimetr.  IL  pp.  241,  242) 
on  very  probable  grounds,  principally 
from  Isokrat^,  Orat  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s. 
161,  162. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  2,  3. 

*  Isokratas,  Or.  iU.  (Nikokl.)  s.  50; 
Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  21 ;  Pausanias,  ii. 
29,  4 ;  Dio£>r.  xiv.  9S. 

The  historian  Theopompus,  when 
entering  upon  the  history  ol  Evagoras, 
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so  in  Cyprus,  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  elements  were  found 
in  near  contact,  though  in  very  different  proportions.  Of 
the  nine  or  ten  separate  city  communities,  which  divided 
among  them  the  whole  sea-coast,  the  inferior  towns  being 
all  dependent  upon  one  or  other  of  them — ^seven  pass  for 
Hellenic,  the  two  most  considerable  being  Salamis  and 
Soli ;  three  for  Phoenician — Paphos,  Amathus,  and  Kitium^ 
Probably,  however,  there  was  in  each  a  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  population,  in  different  proportions.^  Each  was 
ruled  by  its  own  separate  prince  or  despot,  Greek  or 
Phoenician.  The  Greek  immigrations,  (though  their  exact 
date  cannot  be  assigned)  appear  to  have  been  later  in  date 
than  the  Phoenician.  At  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  (RC. 
496),  the  preponderance  was  on  the  side  of  Hellenism ;  yet 
with  considerable  intermixture  of  Oriental  custom.  Hellenism 
was  however  greatly  crushed  by  the  Persian  reconquest  of  the 
revolters,  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians  '  on 
the  opposite  continent  And  though  doubtless  the  victories 
of  Kimon  and  the  Athenians  (470-450  B.c)  partially  revived 
it,  yet  Periklfis,  in  his  pacification  with  the  Persians,  had 
prudently  relinquished  Cyprus  as  well  as  Egypt ; '  so  that  the 


seems  to  have  related  many  legendary 
tales  respecting  the  Greek  Gentes  in 
Cyprus,  and  to  have  represented  Aga- 
memnon himself  as  ultimately  migrating 
to  it  (Theopompus,  Frag,  m,  ed 
Wichers ;  and  ed.  Didot  ap.  Photium). 

The  tomb  of  the  archer  Teukrus  was 
shown  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  See  the 
Epigram  of  Aristotle,  Antholog.  i.  8, 
112. 

*  Movers,  in  his  very  learned  investi- 
gations respecting  the  rhoenicians  (vol. 
lii.  ch.  5,  p.  203-221  x^.),  attempts  to 
establish  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
population  in  Cyprus,  called  Kitians ; 
once  extended  over  the  island,  and  of 
which  the  town  called  Kitium  was  the 
remnant.  He  supposes  them  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  Canaanitish  popu- 
lation, anterior  to  the  Jewish  occupa- 
tion of  Palestine.  The  Phoenician 
colonies  in  Cyprus  he  reckons  as  of 
later  date,  superadded  to,  and  depress- 
ing these  natives.  He  supposes  the 
KUikian  population  to  have  been  in 
early  times  Canaanitish  also.  Engel 
(Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  i66)  inclines  to  admit 
the  same  hypothesis  as  highly  probable. 


The  sixth  century  B.C.  (from  600 
downwards)  appears  to  have  been  very 
unfavourable  to  the  Phoenicians,  bring- 
ing upon  Tyre  severe  pressure  from  the 
Chaldaeans,  as  it  brought  captivity  upon 
the  Jews.  During  the  same  period,  the 
Grecian  commerce  with  Egypt  was 
greatly  .extended,  especially  ty  the 
reign  of  the  Phil- Hellenic  Amasis,  who 
acquired  possession  of  Cyprus.  Much 
of  the  Grecian  immigration  into  Cjrprus 
probably  took  place  at  this  time ;  we 
know  of  one  body  of  settlers  invited  by 
Philokyprus  to  Soli,  under  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenian  Solon  (Movers,  p. 
244  seq,), 

*  Herodot.  v.  109. 

Compare  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  costume  and  arms  of 
the  Cypriots  in  the  armament  of  Xerxes 
—half  Oriental  (vii.  90).  The  Sala- 
minians  used  chariots  of  war  in  battle 
(v.  113) ;  as  the  Carthaginians  did, 
before  they  learnt  the  art  of  training 
elephants  (Diodor.  xvi.  80 ;  Plutarch, 
Timoleon,  c.  27). 

•  See  Chap.  xlv.  of  this  History. 
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Grecian  element  in  the  former,  receiving  little  extraneous 
encouragement,  became  more  and  more  subordinate  to  the 
Phoenician. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  the  reigning  princes 
of  Salamis,  who  at  the  time  of  the   Ionic  revolt  q„^ 
had  been  Greeks  of  the  Teukrid  Gens,*  were  sup-  ^E^*ie 
planted  and  dethroned  by  a  Phoenician  exile  who  by?*pS^. 
gained  their  confidence  and  made  himself  despot  in  candynsaty. 
their  place.'     To  ensure  his  own  sceptre,  this  usurper  did 
everything   in  his  power  to   multiply   and   strengthen   the 
Phoenician  population,  as  well  as  to  discourage  and  degrade 
the  Hellenic.    The  same  policy  was  not  only  continued  by  his 
successor  at  Salamis,  but  seems  also  to  have  been  imitated  in 
several  of  the  other  towns  ;  insomuch  that  during  most  part  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cyprus  became  sensibly  dis-hellenised. 
The  Greeks  in  the  island  were  harshly  oppressed  ;  new  Greek 
visitors  and  merchants  were  kept  off  by  the  most  repulsive 
treatment,  as  well  as  by  threats  of  those  cruel  mutilations  of 
the  body  which  were  habitually  employed  as  penalties  by  the 
Orientals  ;    while  Grecian  arts,  education,  music,  poetry,  and 
intelligence,  were  rapidly  on  the  decline.® 

Notwithstanding  such  untoward  circumstances,  in  which 
the  youth  of  the  Teukrid  Evagoras  at  Salamis  was  passed, 
he  manifested  at  an  early  age  so  much  energy  both  of  mind 
and  body,  and  so  much  power  of  winning  popularity,  that  he 
became  at  once  a  marked   man  both   among  Greeks  and 


•  One  of  these  princes  however  is 
mentioned  as  beanng  the  Phoenician 
name  of  Siromus  (Herod,  v.  104). 

•  We  may  gather  this  by  putting  to- 
gether Herodot.  iv.  162;  v.  104- 1 14; 
with  Isokrat6s,  Or.  iv.  (Evagoras)  s.  22. 

•  Isokrat^  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  23,  55, 
58. 

TiapaKafiiavyhp  (Evagoras)  r^v  vSkty 
iKfiiPapfiapvfi4vfiv,  Kcd  9th,  r^v  r&v 
^totyiitwv  itpxh^  '^^^  '''^^^  *EXA7}i^af 
irpotr9€Xoti4viiyf  oUrt  rdxt'M  hrurrafjJtmjp^ 
oih'  ifixopli^  x/>09ft^Ki}i^,  otfrc  \ifi4ya 
K9Krrin4wr\v^  &C. 

Hp\p  fihy  yhp  Xafitty  EhaySpav  r^v 
^X^^t  o^^s  iiirpoffoiirrus  koX  x^*^^* 
^IxoPf  fi^rrc  fccd  tw  iipx6tncoy  rovrovs 
4y6fu(oy  4lvat.  fi€\rl<rrovs  ot  riv§s  iift.6' 
rara  rphs  robs  'EAAijyas  tiaKti- 
fityoi  Tvyxi»^ouyf  &c> 


This  last  passage  receives  remarkable 
illustration  from  the  oration  of  Lysias 
against  Andokidds,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Cyprus — ^itrh, 
ih  ravra  lirX€v<rcy  &s  rhy  KiTi4<oy  fiacri- 
\4a,  Ktd  TpoSfSoi^f  XyjipBtU  ihr'  abrov 
4940ri,  KCti  oh  fiSyoy  rhy  B^aroy  i<f>ofik7ro 
itWit  rit  leaft  7ifi4p€ty  aXKlfffiar Oy  olSfit- 
yos  rii  iKpwrripia  (wyros  Atot/at}- 
e^ataeeu  (s.  26). 

Engel  (Kypros,  voL  i.  p.  286)  impugns 
the  genend  correctness  of  this  narrative 
of  Isokratls.  He  produces  no  adequate 
reasons,  nor  do  I  myself  see  any,  for 
this  contradiction. 

Not  only  Konon,  but  also  his  friend 
Nikophemus,  had  a  wife  and  family  at 
Cyprus,  besides  another  family  in 
Athens  (Lysias,  De  Bonis  Aristophanis, 
Or.  xix.  s.  38). 
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Phoenicians.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Phcenician 
despot  was  slain,  through  a  conspiracy  formed  by 
^^^  a  Kitian  or  Tynan  named  Abddmon,  who  got  pos- 
and  bwomes  session  of  his  sceptre.^  The  usutper,  mistrustful  of 
sSS^  his  position  and  anxious  to  lay  hands  upon  all  con- 
B.C  4it-4to.  gpj^y^yg  persons  who  might  be  capable  of  doing  him 

mischief,  tried  to  seize  Evagoras ;  but  the  latter  escaped  and 
passed  over  to  Soli  in  Kilikia.  Though  thus  to  all  appearance 
a  helpless  exile,  he  found  means  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
while  the  new  usurpation,  stained  by  its  first  violences  and 
rapacity,  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  doubters,  or  neutrals, 
without  having  yet  established  any  firm  footing.  He  crossed 
over  from  Soli  in  Kilikia,  with  a  small  but  determined  band  of 
about  fifty  followers— obtained  secret  admission  by  a  postern 
gate  of  Salamis — ^and  assaulted  Abddmon  by  night  in  his 
palace.  In  spite  of  a  vastly  superior  number  of  guards,  this 
enterprise  was  conducted  with  such  extraordinary  daring  and 
judgement,  that  Abddmon  perished,  and  Evagoras  became 
despot  in  his  place.^ 

The  splendour  of  this  exploit  was  quite  sufficient  to  seat 
Abioand  Evagoras  unopposed  on  the  throne,  amidst  a  popu- 
Sw^^t  lation  always  accustomed  to  princely  government ; 
of  Evagoras.  ^hile  among  the  Salaminian  Greeks  he  was  still 
farther  endeared  by  his  Teukrid  descent*  His  conduct 
fully  justified  the  expectations  entertained.  Not  merely 
did  he  refrain  from  bloodshed,  or  spoliation,  or  violence  for 
the  gratification  of  personal  appetite  ;  abstinences  remarkable 
enough  in  any  Grecian  despot  to  stamp  his  reign  with  letters 
of  gold,  and  the  more  remarkable  in  Evagoras,  since  he  had 
the  susceptible  temperament  of  a  Greek,  though  his  great 
mental  force  always  kept  it  under  due  control*    But  he  was 


*  TheopNompus  (Fr.  iii)  calls  Abd6- 
mon  a  Kitian ;  Diodorus  (xiv.  98)  calls 
him  a  Tynan.  Movers  (p.  206)  tliinks 
that  both  are  correct,  and  that  he  was 
a  Kitian  living  at  Tyre,  who  had 
migrated  from  Salamis  during  the 
Athenian  preponderance  there.  There 
were  Kitians,  not  natives  of  the  town 
of  Kitium,  but  belonging  to  the  ancient 
population  of  the  islan(^  living  in  the 
various  towns  of  Cyprus;  and  there 
were  idso  Kitians  mentioned  as  resident 
at  Sidon  (Diogen.  Laert  Vit  Zenon. 


s.  6). 

'  Isokratis,  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  29- 
35  ;  also  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl.)  s.  33  ;  Theo- 
pomp.  FraCTi.  ill,  ed.  Widiers  and 
ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.  xiv.  98. 

The  two  latter  mention  the  name, 
Audymon  or  AbdSmon,  which  Isokrat^ 
does  not  specify. 

»  Isokrat^s,  Or.  iii  (NikoklSs)  s.  33. 

*  Isokrat.  Or.  ix.  s.  53.  rryoifuvos 
r&p  ^9ov&Vf  &AA'  oitK  hyoinvos  (hr*  a&- 


Ta»v,  &c 
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also  careful  in  inquiring  into,  and  strict  in  punishing  crime, 
yet  without  those  demonstrations  of  cruel  infliction  by  which 
an  Oriental  prince  displayed  his  energy.^  His  government 
was  at  the  same  time  highly  popular  and  conciliating,  as  well 
towards  the  multitude  as  towards  individuals.  Indefatigable 
in  his  own  personal  supervision,  he  examined  everything  for 
himself,  shaped  out  his  own  line  of  policy,  and  kept  watch 
over  its  execution.'  He  was  foremost  in  all  effort  and  in  all 
danger.  Maintaining  undisturbed  security,  he  gradually 
doubled  the  wealth,  commerce,  industry,  and  military  force 
of  the  city,  while  his  own  popularity  and  renown  went  on 
increasing. 

Above  all,  it  was  his  first  wish  to  renovate,  both  in  Salamis 
and  in  Cyprus,  that  Hellenism  which  the  Phoenician 
despots  of  the  last  fifty  years  had  done  so  much  to  to  rem 
extinguish  or  corrupt    For  aid  in  this  scheme,  he  cyoSf^"* 
seems  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  Athens,  with  t^akioT 
which  city  he  was  connected  as  a  Teukrid,  by  gentile 
and  legendary  sympathies — and  which  was  then  only  just 
ceasing  to  be  the  great  naval  power  of  the  iEgean.     For 
though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  the   date   at   which 
Evagoras  began  to  reign,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been 
about  411  or  410  B.C     It  seems  to  have  been  shortly  after 
that  period  that  he  was  visited  by  Andokid6s  the  Athenian  ;• 
moreover  he  must  have  been  a  prince  not  merely  established, 
but  powerful,  when  he  ventured  to  harbour  Konon  in  405  B.C., 
after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.     He  invited  to  Salamis  fresh 
immigrants  from  Attica  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  the 
prince  Fhilokyprus  of  Soli  had  done  under  the  auspices  of 
Solon/  a  century  and  a  half  before.     He  took  especial  pains 


'  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  51.  M4pa  iikv  ASt- 
nfir,  ro^f  8^  xn^^ohi  riftAp,  koH  tr^ioa 
lk\v  kw4prm¥9Lpx^^i  yofiifitfs  9k  rovs 
i^afiaprdpopras  icoXd(wy  (s.  5^) — ^' 
•6  fu^ror  riip  iaurov  T<(Xiy  vKtlovos  i^toM 

V9pi4xn^ti  'H^i'  i^<r«'.  4t\  To<f6rrira 
Ka\  utrptSriirairpoiyay^y,  sc:  com- 
pare &  8l. 

These  epithets,  lawful  punishment, 
mild  dealing,  &c,  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood except  in  contrast  with  the 
mutilations  alluded  to  by  Lysias,  in 
the  passage  cited  in  a  note  of  my  pre- 

VOL.  vnL 


ceding  page ;  also  with  exactly  similar 
mutilations,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as 
systematically  inflicted  upon  onenders 
by  Cyrus  the  younger  (Xenoph.  Anabas. 
i.  9,  13).  O^Sffls  7^  iiyAv  (says  Iso- 
krates  about  the  Persians)  otrut  tuKlC^- 
Toi  r<^s  olkiras,  As  iMowi  robs  i\9v04' 
povs  Ko\d(ov<riy — Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  142. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  50-56. 
The    language    of    the    encomiast, 

though  exaggerated,  must  doubtless  be 
founded  in  truth,  as  the  result  shows. 

*  Lysias  cont  Andokid.  s.  2$, 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  26. 
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to  revive  and  improve  Grecian  letters,  arts,  teaching,  music, 
and  intellectual  tendencies.  His  encouragement  was  so  suc- 
cessfully administered,  that  in  a  few  years,  without  constraint 
or  violence,  the  face  of  Salamis  was  changed  The  gentleness 
and  sociability,  the  fashions  and  pursuits,  of  Hellenism,  be- 
came again  predominant ;  with  great  influence  of  example 
over  all  the  other  towns  of  the  island 

Had  the  rise  of  Evagoras  taken  place  a  few  years  earlier, 
Relations  of  Athcus  might  pcrhaps  have  availed  herself  of  the 
^^^Athem  opening  to  turn  her  ambition  eastward,  in  preference 
dwSg'yMn  ^^  ^^^^  disastrous  impulse  which  led  her  westward  to 
S^JS^^SJT  Sicily.  But  coming  as  he  did  only  at  that  later 
''^'  moment  when  she  was  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  even 

a  defensive  war,  he  profited  rather  by  her  weakness  than  by 
her  strength.  During  those  closing  years  of  the  war,  when 
the  Athenian  empire  was  partially  broken  up,  and  when  the 
iEgean,  instead  of  the  tranquillity  which  it  had  enjoyed  for 
fifty  years  under  Athens,  became  a  scene  of  contest  between 
two  rival  money-levying  fleets — many  outsettlers  from  Athens, 
who  had  acquired  property  in  the  islands,  the  Chersonesus,  or 
elsewhere,  under  her  guarantee,  found  themselves  insecure  in 
every  way,  and  were  tempted  to  change  their  abodes.  Finally, 
by  the  defeat  of  iEgospotami  (B.C.  405),  all  such  out-settlers 
as  then  remained  were  expelled,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter 
either  at  Athens  (at  that  moment  the  least  attractive  place 
in  Greece),  or  in  some  other  locality.  To  such  persons,  not 
less  than  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon  with  his  small 
remnant  of  Athenian  triremes  saved  out  of  the  great  defeat, 
the  proclaimed  invitations  of  Evagoras  would  present  a 
harbour  of  refuge  nowhere  else  to  be  found  Accordingly 
we  learn  that  numerous  settlers  of  the  best  character,  from 
different  parts  of  Greece,  crowded  to  Salamis.*  Many 
Athenian  women,  during  the  years  of  destitution  and  suf- 
fering which  preceded  as  well  as  followed  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  were  well  pleased  to  emigrate  and  find  hus- 
bands in  that  city ;  ^   while  throughout  the  wide  range  of 


»  IsokratSs,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  59-61 : 
compare  Lysias,  Or,  xix.  (De  Aristoph. 
Bon.)  s.  38-46  ;  and  Diodor.  xiv.  98. 

*  Isokrat^s,  /.  c.  rcuZowoiutrBtu  8J 
robs  irXtUrrovs  ahrciv  yxfytuKos  Ka/ifid' 
tforrts  trap*  hi^^f  &<^ 


For  the  extreme  distress  of  Athenian 
women  daring  these  trying  times,  con- 
sult the. statement  in  Xenophon,  Memor. 
ii.  7,  2-4. 

llie  Athenian  Andokid^s  is  accused 
of  having  carried  out  a  young  woman 
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the  Lacedxmonian  empire,  the  numerous  victims  exiled 
by  the  Harmosts  and  Dekarchies  had  no  other  retreat  on 
the  whole  so  safe  and  tempting.  The  extensive  plain  of 
Salamis  afforded  lands  for  many  colonists.  On  what  con- 
ditionSy  indeed,  they  were  admitted,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
the  conduct  of  Evagoras  as  a  ruler  gave  universal  satis- 
faction. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Evagoras  doubtless  paid 
his  tribute  r^^larly,  and  took  no  steps  calculated  E^mgonuat 
to  offend  the  Persian  king.    But  as  his  power  in-  p^^^^ 
creased,  his  ambition  increased  also.    We  find  him  SSffSiS*^ 
towards  the  year  390  B.C.  engaged  in  a  struggle  ^^^^*^ 
not  merely  with  the  Persian  king,  but  with  Amathus  J^*^„c- 
and  Kitium  in  his  own  island.    By  what  steps,  or  ^^'S" 
at  what  precise  period,  this  war  began,  we  cannot  •*»«Tyrc. 
determine.     At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Knidus  (394  B.c.) 
Evagoras  not  only  paid  his  tribute,  but  was  mainly  instru- 
mental  in  getting  the   Persian    fleet  placed   under  Konon 
to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  himself  serving  aboard.^ 
It  was  in  fact  (if  we  may  believe  Isokratfis)  to  the  extraor- 
dinary energy,  ability,  and  power,  displayed  by  him  on  that 
occasion  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxfis  himself,  that  the  jealousy 
and  alarm  of  the  latter  against  him  are  to  be  ascribed.    With- 
out any  provocation,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
profiting  by  the  zealous  services  of  Evagoras,  the  Great  King 
treacherously  began  to  manoeuvre  against  him  and  forced  him 
into  the  war  in  self-defence.*  Evagoras  accepted  the  challenge. 


of  dtizen  fiunily — ^his  own  cousin,  and 
dan^ter  of  an  Athenian  named  Aris- 
tddes — to  C3rprus,  and  there  to  have 


by  their  relatives  elsewhere.  Probably 
Andokid^  took  this  youne  woman  out, 
under  the  engagement  to  hnd  a  Grecian 


add  her  to  the  despot  of  Kitium  for  a  •  husband  for  her  in  Cyprus.  Instead  of 
cars;o  of  wheat  But  being  threatened  |  doing  this,  he  sold  tier  for  his  own 
with  prosecution  for  this  act  before  the  !  profit  to  the  harem  of  the  prince  ;  oi  at 


Athenian  Dikastery,  he  stole  her  away 
again  and  brought  her  back  to  Athens ; 
in  which  act  however  he  was  detected 
by  the  prince,  and  punished  with  im- 
prisonment from  which  he  had  the  good 
fortone  to  escape.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X. 
Orat  p.  834 ;  Photius,  Cod.  261 ; 
Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  vi  367.) 

How  much  there  may  be  of  truth  in 
this  accusation,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  But  it  illustrates  the  way 
in  which  Athenian  maidens,  who  had 
no  dowry  at  home,  were  provided  for 


least  is  accused  of  having  so  sold  her. 

■  Thus  much  appears  even  from  the 
meagre  abstract  of  Ktesias,  given  by 
Photius  (Ktesiae  Persica,  c.  63,  p.  80, 
ed.  Bahr). 

Both  Ktesias  and  Theopompus  (Fr. 
iii.  ed.  Wichers,  and  ed.  Didot)  re- 
counted the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  war  between  the  Persian  king, 
and  Evagoras. 

*  IsokratSs,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  71,  73, 
74.  wp6s  ih  rovrov  (Evagoras)  tArt»s  4k 
iroAAov     TcptScdf     jfo^xc     (Artaxerx^), 
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in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  strength,  with  such  courage  and 
efficiency,  that  he  at  first  gained  marked  successes.  Seconded 
by  his  son  Pn3^agoras,  he  not  only  worsted  and  humbled 
Amathus,  Kitium,  and  Soli — which  cities,  under  the  prince 
Agyris,  adhered  to  Artaxerxfis — but  also  equipped  a  large 
fleet,  attacked  the  Phoenicians  on  the  mainland  with  so  much 
vigour  as  even  to  take  the  great  city  of  Tyre ;  prevailing 
moreover  upon  some  of  the  Kilikian  towns  to  declare  against 
the  Persians.^  He  received  powerful  aid  from  Akoris,  the 
native  and  independent  king  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  from 
Chabrias  and  the  force  sent  out  by  the  Athenians.*  Be- 
ginning apparently  about  390  B.C.,  the  war  against  Evagoras 
lasted  something  more  than  ten  years,  costing  the  Persians 
great  efforts  and  an  immense  expenditure  of  money.  Twice 
did  Athens  send  a  squadron  to  his  assistance,  from  gratitude 
for  his  long  protection  to  Konon  and  his  energetic  efforts 
before  in  the  battle  of  Knidus — ^though  she  thereby  ran  every 
risk  of  making  the  Persians  her  enemies. 
The  satrap  Tiribazus  saw  that  so  long  as  he  had  on  his 
hands  a  war  in  Greece,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
concentrate  his  force  against  the  prince  of  Salamis 
and  the  Egyptians.  Hence,  in  part,  the  extraordinary 
effort  made  by  the  Persians  to  dictate,  in  conjunction 
with  Sparta,  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  to  get 
together  such  a  fleet  in  Ionia  as  should  overawe 
Athens  and  Thebes  into  submission.  It  was  one  of  the  con- 
ditions  of  that  peace  that  Evagoras  should  be  abandoned ;  * 
the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  being  acknowledged  as  belonging 
to  the  Persian  king.  Though  thus  cut  off  from  Athens,  and 
reduced  to  no  other  Grecian  aid  than  such  mercenaries  as  he 
could  pay,  Evagoras  was  still  assisted  by  Akoris  of  Egypt, 
and  even  by  Hekatomnus  prince  of  Karia  with  a  secret  present 


Struggle  of 
Evagoras 
against  the 
whole  force 
of  the  Per- 
sian empire 
after  the 
peace  of 
Antalkidas. 


irpbs  abrhp  iicex^ipV^^t  ZlKaia  fitp  ob 
iroiAp,  &c. — ifru9^  ijPayKda'Oii  iro\«- 
ftcty  {i.e,  Evagoras). 

"  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  75,  76; 
Diodor.  xiv.  98;  Ephorus,  Frag.  134, 
ed.  Didot. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c.  2  j 
Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  479,  s.  84. 

*  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Paneeyr.)  s.  162. 
Ebary6pav — hs  iv  reus  <rw6?icott  ffcSortJs 


iffriv,  &c. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that 
Cyprus  had  been  secured  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  even  under  the  former  peace, 
so  glorious  to  Athens,  concluded  by 
Perikl^  about  449  B.C.,  and  called  the 
peace  of  Kallias.  It  was  therefore 
neither  a  new  demand  on  the  part  of 
Artaxerx^s,  nor  a  new  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 
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of  money.*  But  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  being  now  executed 
in  Asia,  the  Persian  satraps  were  completely  masters  of  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  seaboard,  and  were  enabled  to 
convey  round  to  Kilikia  and  Cyprus  not  only  their  own  fleet 
firom  Ionia,  but  also  additional  contingents  from  these  very 
Gredan  cities.  A  large  portion  of  the  Persian  force  acting 
against  Cyprus  was  thus  Greek,  yet  seemingly  acting  by  con- 
straint, neither  well  paid  nor  well  used,*  and  therefore  not  very 
efficient 

The  satraps  Tiribazus  and  Oront^  commanded  the  land 
force,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  transported  across  ETagonu. 
to  Cyprus  :  the  admiral  Gaos  was  at  the  head  of  the  J^*^^^ 
fleet,  which  held  its  station  at  Kitium  in  the  south  of  Ji,7^bSi 
the  island.     It  was  here  that  Evagoras,  having  pre-  JJi^SSST. 
viously  gained  a  battle  on  land,  attacked  them.     By  JJ^^^°^ 
extraordinary  efforts  he  had  got  together  a  fleet  of  SlJ^t^l^^f" 
200  triremes,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  theirs ;  but  ^.J^^!*^ 
after  a   hard-fought  contest,  in  whidi  he  at  first  *"«•     , 
seemed  likely  to  be  victorious,  he  underwent  a  complete  IKav^al 
defeat,  which   disqualified  him  from  keeping  the  sea,  and 
enabled  the  Persians  to  block  up  Salamis  as  well  by  sea  as 
by  land.'    Though  thus  reduced  to  his  own  single  city,  how- 
ever, Evagoras  defended  himself  with  unshaken  resolution, 
still  sustained  by  aid  from  Akoris  Jn  Egypt ;  while  Tyre  and 
several  towns  in   Kilikia  also  continued   in   revolt   against 
Artaxerx^ ;  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  Persians  were  dis- 
tracted, and  the  war  was  not  conjcluded  until  ten  years  after 
its  commencement*     It  cost  them  on  the  whole  (|f  we  may 


'  Diodor.  zv.  3. 

It  appears  that  Artaxerx^  had 
counted  much  upon  the  aid  of  Heka- 
tomnus  for  conquering  Evagoras  (Diod. 
xiv.  98). 

About  380  B.a,  Isokrat^  reckons 
Hekatomnus  as  being  merely  dependent 
in  name  on  Persia ;  and  ready  to  revolt 

rily  on  the  first  opportunity  (Isokra- 
Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  189). 

•  Isokratds.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.'i53, 

154*  179. 
'  Diodor.  xv.  4. 

*  Compare  Isokrates,Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.) 
&  187,  188— with  Isokrat6s,  Or.  '  ix. 
(Evag.)  s.  77. 

The  war  was  not  concluded-^and 
Tyre  as  well  as  much  of  Kilikia  was 


Still  in  revolt — ^when  Isokrat^  pub* 
iished  the  Panegyrical  Oration.  At 
that  time,  Evagoras  had  maintained 
the  contest  six  vears,  counting  either 
from  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  B.c.) 
or  from  his  naval  defeat  about  a  year  or 
two  afterwards;  for  Isokrat^  does  not 
make  it  quite  clear  from  what  point  of 
commencement  he  reckons  the  six  years. 
We  know  that  the  war  between  the 
king  of  Persia  and  Evagoras  had  begun 
as  early  as  390  B.C.,  in  which  year  an 
Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  assist  the 
latter  (Xcnoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  24). 
Both  Isokrates  and  Diodorus  state  that 
it  lasted  ten  years;  and  I  therefore 
place  the  conclusion  of  it  in  380  or  379 
B.C..  soon  after  the  date  of  the  Pane^ 
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believe  Isokratfis^)  15,000  talents  in  money,  and  such  severe 
losses  in  men,  that  Tiribazus  acceded  to  the  propositions  of 
Evagoras  for  peace,  consenting  to  leave  him  in  full  possession 
of  Salamis,  under  payment  of  a  stipulated  tribute,  "like  a 
slave  to  his  master."  These  last  words  were  required  by  the 
satrap  to  be  literally  inserted  in  the  convention ;  but  Evagoras 
peremptorily  refused  his  consent,  demanding  that  the  tribute 
should  be  recognized  as  paid  by  "one  king  to  another." 
Rather  than  concede  this  point  of  honour,  he  even  broke  off 
the  negotiation,  and  resolved  again  to  defend  himself  to  the 
uttermost.  He  was  rescued,  after  the  siege  had  been  yet 
farther  prolonged,  by  a  dispute  which  broke  out  between  the 
two  commanders  of  the  Persian  army,  Orontfes,  accusing 
Tiribazus  of  projected  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  King, 
in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  as 
prisoner  to  Susa,  and  thus  became  sole  commander.  But 
as  the  besieging  army  was  already  wearied  out  by  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  Salamis,  he  consented  to  grant  the 
capitulation,  stipulating  only  for  the  tribute,  and  exchanging 
the  offensive  phrase  enforced  by  Tiribazus,  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  other  side.* 

It  was  thus  that  Evagoras  was  relieved  from  his  besieg- 
ing enemies,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  as 
tributary  prince  of  Salamis  under  the  Persians.  He  was  no 
farther  engaged  in  war,  nor  was  his  general  popularity  among 
the  Salaminians  diminished  by  the  hardshif^s  which  they  had 
gone  through  along  with  him.^     His  prudence  calmed  the 


gyrical  Oration  of  Isokrat^s.  I  dissent 
on  this  point'  from  Mr.  Clinton  (see 
Fasti  Hellenici,  ad  annos  387-376  B.C., 
and  his  Appendix,  No.  12 — where  the 
point  is  (uscussed).  He  supposes  the 
war  to  have  begun  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  and  to  have  ended  in  376 
ac.  I  agree  with  him  in  making  light 
of  Diodorus,  but  he  appears  to  me  on 
this  occasion  to  contradict  the  authority 
of  Xenophon — or  at  least  only  to  evade 
the  necessity  of  contradicting  him  by 
resorting  to  an  inconvenient  hypothesis, 
and  by  representing  the  two  Athenian 
expeditions  sent  to  assist  Evagoras  in 
Cyprus,  first  in  390  B.C.,  next  in  388  B.C., 
as  relating  to  **  hostile  measures  before 
the  war  Tegan^*  (p.  280).  To  me  it 
appears  more  natural  and  reasoQable 


to  include  these  as  a  part  of  the  war. 

*  Isokrat6s,  Or.  ix.  s.  73-76. 
'  Diodor.  xv.  8,  9. 

This  remarkable  anecdote,  of  sus« 
ceptible  Grecian  honour  on  the  part  of 
Evagoras,  is  noway  improbable,  and 
seems  safe  to  admit  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus.  Nevertheless,  it  forms  so 
choice  a  morsel  for  a  panegyrical  dis- 
course such  as  that  of  Isokrat^s,  that 
one  cannot  but  think  he  would  have 
inserted  it  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge. 
His  silence  causes  great  surprise — ^not 
without  some  suspiaon  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  story. 

•  Isokrat^,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl^s)  s.  40-* 
a  passage  which  must  be  more  true  of 
Evagoras  than  of  Nikokles. 
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rankling  antipathy  of  the  Great  King,  who  would  gladly  have 
found  a  pretext  for  breaking  the  treaty.    His  children  ^^^^  ^^ 
were  numerous,  and  lived  in  harmony  as  well  with  3«»379. 
him  as  with  each  other.    Isokrat£s  specially  notices  tk»orEya- 
this  facty  standing  as  it  did  in  marked  contrast  with  S^n^^ 
the  family-relations  of  most  of  the  Grecian  despots,  bgmjby' 
usually  stained  with  jealousies,  antipathies,  and  con-  £t?^ 
flict,  often  with  actual  bloodshed*     But  he  omits  to  '''^^''^^ 
notice  the  incident  whereby  Evagoras  perished ;  an  incident  not 
in  keeping  with  that  superhuman  good  fortune  and  favour  from 
the  Gods,  of  which  the  Panegyrical  Oration  boasts  as  having 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  hero  throughout  his  life.'    It  was  seem- 
ingly not  very  long  after  the  peace,  that  a  Salaminian  named 
Nikokreon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  dominion, 
but  was  detected,  by  a  singular  accident,  before  the  moment  of 
execution,  and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.     He  left  behind 
him  a  youthful  daughter  in  his  harem,  under  the  care  of  an 
eunuch  (a  Greek,  born  in  Elis)  named  Thrasydaeus ;  who,  full  of 
vindictive  sympathy  in  his  master's  cause,  made  known  the 
beauty  of  the  young  lady  both  to  Evagoras  himself  and  to 
Pnytagoras,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  sons,  partner  in  the 
gallant  defence  of  Salamis  against  the  Persians.    Both  of  them 
were  tempted,  each  unknown  to  the  other,  to  make  a  secret 
ass^ation  for  being  conducted  to  her  chamber  by  the  eunuch  > 
both  of  them  were  there  assassinated  by  his  hand* 


'  Isokrat.  Or.  ix.  a.  88.  Compare 
his  Orat  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  138. 

'  Isokrat^s,  id.  s.  85.  €ifTvx^<rr9pop 
HoX  9€o<pi\4ffrfpoPf  &c 

'  I  give  this  incident,  in  the  main,  as 
it  is  recounted  in  the  fragment  of  Theo- 
pompus,  preserved  as  a  portion  of  the 
abstract  of  that  author  by  Photius 
(Theopom.  Fr.  ill,  ed.  Wichers  and 
ed.  Didot). 

Both  Aristotle  (Polit  v.  8,  10)  and 
Diodorus  (xv.  47)  allude  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Evagoras  by  the  eunuch;  but 
both  these  authors  conceive  the  story 
differently  from  Theopompus.  Thus 
Diodorus  says — Nikokles  the  eunuch 
assassinated  Evagoras  and  became 
**  despot  of  Salamis.''  This  appears  to 
be  a  confusion  of  Nikokles  with  Niko- 
kreon. Nikokles  was  the  son  of  Eva- 
goras, and  the  manner  in  which  Isokra- 
i^s    addresses  him   affords    the    surest 


proof  that  Ae  had  no  hand  in  the  death 
of  his  father. 

The  words  of  Aristotle  are — ^  {MOt- 
iris)  rod  €vyovxov  EifoySp^  r^  ^Ktnrpiqr 
9th  yhp  rh  riiv  ywcuKa  irap€\4a$€u  rhp 
vlhp  avTov  itTr4KT€iyfP  its  (ffipurfi^pos. 
So  perplexing  is  the  passage  in  its 
literal  sense,  that  M.  Barthdemy  St 
Hilaire,  in  the  note  to  his  translation, 
conceives  b  ^iwovxos  to  be  a  surname 
or  sobriquet  given  to  the  conspirator, 
whose  real  name  was  Nikokl6s.  But 
this  supposition  is,  in  my  judgement, 
contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  Theo- 
pompus marks  the  same  fact,  of  the 
assassin  being  an  eunuch,  by  another 
word — OpeurvSofov  rov  iifiidf^ftfoSf 
hs  ^y  *H\€lbf  rh  yivos^  &c 

It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  had  heard 
the  story  differently  from  Theopompus, 
and  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
two.    I  prefer  the  version  of  the  latter ; 
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Thus  perished  a  Greek  of  pre-eminent  vigour  and  intelli- 
gence, remarkably  free  from  the  vices  usual  in 
ofEyagoras,  Grecian  despots,  and  forming  a  strong  contrast 
despot  of  in  this  respect  with  his  contemporary  Dionysius, 
whose  military  energy  is  so  deeply  stained  by  crime 
and  violence.  Nikoklfis,  the  son  of  Evagoras,  reigned  at 
Salamis  after  him,  and  showed  much  regard,  accompanied 
by  munificent  presents,  to  the  Athenian  Isokratds ;  who  com- 
pliments him  as  a  pacific  and  well-disposed  prince,  attached 
to  Greek  pursuits  and  arts,  conversant  by  personal  study  with 
Greek  philosophy,  and  above  all,  copying  his  father  in  that 
just  dealing  and  absence  of  wrong  towards  person  or  property, 
which  had  so  much  promoted  the  comfort  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.*  . 

We  now  revert  from  the  episode  respecting  Evagoras — 
B.C  387-385.  interesting  not  less  from  the  eminent  qualities  of 
Condition  of  that  princc  than  from  the  glimpse  of  Hellenism 
G^eks^^fer  Struggling  with  the  Phoenician  element  in  Cyprus 
fOTed^to"*'  — to  the  general  consequences  of  the  peace  of  An- 
mucJT"  talkidas  in  Central  Greece.  For  the  first  time  since 
^w^^^  the  battle  of  Mykalfi  in  479  B.C.,  the  Persians  were 
eo^^S^^  now  really  masters  of  all  the  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic 
islands  also,   ^qj^^     f  j^g  satraps  lost  no  time  in  confirming  their 

dominion.  In  all  the  cities  which  they  suspected,  they 
built  citadels  and  planted  permanent  garrisons.  In  some 
cases,  their  mistrust  or  displeasure  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
raze  the  town  altogether.*  And  thus  these  cities,  having 
already  once  changed  their  position  greatly  for  the  worse^ 
by  passing  from  easy  subjection  under  Athens  to  the  harsh 
rule  of  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and  native  decemvirs — were 
now  transferred  to  masters  yet  more  oppressive  and  more 


which  is  more  marked  as  well  as  more 
intelligible,  and  which  furnishes  the 
explanation  why  Pnytagoras — ^who  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  advanced  of  the 
sons,  being  left  in  command  of  the 
besi^;ed  Salamis  when  Evagoras 
quitted  it  to  solicit  aid  in  Egypt — did 


seems  to  mark  the  partial  prevalence  of 
Oriental  habits. 

*  Isokrat$s,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl^s)  s. 
38-48 :  Or.  ix.  (Eyagoras)  s.  loo ;  Or. 
XV.  (Permut.)  s.  43.  Diodorus  (xv.  47) 
places  the  assassination  of  Evagoras  in 
374  B^ 


not  succeed  his  father,  but  left  the  sue-        *  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  142, 


cession  to  Nikokles,  who  was  evidently 
(from  the  representation  even  of  an 
eulogist  like  Isokrat^s)  not  a  man  of 
much  energy.  The  position  of  this 
eunuch    in    the  family    of   Nikokreon 


156,  190.  T^J  TC  ttiJXcis  riis  'EXXijKlSeti 
o5t»  Kuplws  xap€i\fi<p€yt  &<rr€  r^s  fikv 
KaratrKdwTUP,  4y  9h  rdis  iucpoir6\9is  iv- 
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completely  without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy.  Both  in 
public  extortion,  and  in  wrong-doing  towards  individuals,  the 
commandant  and  his  mercenaries  whom  the  satrap  main- 
tained, were  probably  more  rapacious,  and  certainly  more 
unrestrained,  than  even  the  harmosts  of  Sparta.  Moreover 
the  Persian  grandees  required  beautiful  boys  as  eunuchs  for 
their  service,  and  beautiful  women  as  inmates  of  their  harems.^ 
What  was  taken  for  their  convenience  admitted  neither  of 
recovery  nor  redress ;  and  Grecian  women,  if  not  more  beau- 
tiful than  many  of  the  native  Asiatics,  were  at  least  more 
intelligent,  lively,  and  seductive — as  we  may  read  in  the 
history  of  that  Phokaean  lady,  the  companion  of  Cyrus,  who 
was  taken  captive  at  Kunaxa.  Moreover,  these  Asiatic  Greeks, 
when  passing  into  the  hands  of  Oriental  masters,  came  under 
the  maxims  and  sentiment  of  Orientals,  respecting  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  or  torture — maxims  not  only  more  cruel  than 
those  of  the  Greeks,  but  also  making  little  distinction  between 
freemen  and  slaves.*  The  difference  between  the  Greeks  and 
Phoenicians  in  Cyprus,  on  this  point,  has  been  just  noticed ; 
and  doubtless  the  difference  between  Greeks  and  Persians 
was  still  more  marked.  While  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  thus 
made  over  by  Sparta  and  the  Perso-Spartan  convention  of 
Antalkidas,  to  a  condition  in  every  respect  worse,  they  were 
at  the  same  time  transferred,  as  reluctant  auxiliaries,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Great  King  against  other  Greeks 
— against  Evagoras  in  Cyprus — and  above  all,  ag^ainst  the 
islands  adjoining  the  coast  of  Asia — Chios,  Samos,  Rhodes, 
&c^  These  islands  were  now  exposed  to  the  same  hazard, 
from  their  overwhelming  Persian  neighbours,  as  that  from 
which  they  had  been  rescued  nearly  a  century  before  by  the 


*  See  Herodot  vi.  9 ;  ix.  76.  contmental   Grecian    cities,    aimed  at 

'  IsokraL  Or.  iv.  (Pan^.)  s.  142.  1  aoniiring    the    islands    also — is    seen 

Otr  (to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the  '  in  Herodot  L  27.  Chios  and  Samos, 
peace  of  Antalkidas)  oIk  i^apKu  iturfio-  !  indeed,  surrendered  without  resisting, 
Kaytta9«u  jcol  rckt  iuq)ow6XMis  bpa¥  ifwh  <  to  the  first  Cyrus,  when  he  was  master 
rmw  ix^R^"  Kcrrcxo/ieww,  &AAA  xpos  reus  !  of  the  continental  tOMrns,  though  he  had 
Kotwtus  <rvft/pop€us  Zuvirtpa  frdcxoviri  |  no  naval  force  (Herod,  i.  143-169). 
rmw  wop*  4ifuv  hpyvpuvifrtair  MtU  fkp  \  Even  after  the  victory  of  Mykal6,  the 
iltiShf  oih^s  oix^^crai  robs  oUrras,  its  !  Spartans  deemed  it  impossible  to  pro* 

J— ?-^. i.-  J* a' „-i^y» 4.__^  1.1 '1 J : ..    *!._    T>^__:i 


ixuwoi  rovs  iK§v$ipovs  KoXd(ovinp, 
'  Isokrat  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  143,  154, 

189.  190. 
How  immediately  the  inland  kings, 

who    had  acquired  possession  of   Sie 


tect  these  islanders  against  the  Persian 
masters  of  the  continent  (Herod,  ix. 
106).  Nothing  except  the  energy  and 
organization  of  the  Athenians  proved 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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• 

Confederacy  of  Delos,  and  by  the  Athenian  empire  into  which 
that  Confederacy  was  transformed.  All  the  tutelary  com- 
bination that  the  genius,  the  energy,  and  the  Pan-hellenic 
ardour,  of  Athens,  had  first  organized,  and  so  long  kept  up 
—was  now  broken  up ;  while  Sparta,  to  whom  its  extinction 
was  owing,  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  destroyed 
the  security  even  of  the  islanders. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  how  much  Sparta  herself  had 
Great  power  gained  by  this  surrender  in  respect  to  dominion 
^^  ^^  nearer  home.  The  government  of  Corinth — ^wrested 
^^Jf**^  from  the  party  friendly  to  Argos,  deprived  of  Ar- 
Sh.?S^is  geian  auxiliaries,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  restored 
SS^^5^  Corinthian  exiles  who  were  the  most  devoted  parti- 
SS'ciniS-  s^^^  ^f  Sparta — ^looked  to  her  for  support,  and  made 
SSs!*'Miso-  ^^^  mistress  of  the  Isthmus,  either  for  offence  or  for 
d?n(^5°'  defence.  She  thus  gained  the  means  of  free  action 
e^SoTyof  against  Thebes,  the  enemy  upon  whom  her  atten- 
Agcsiiaus.  tion  was  first  directed.  Thebes  was  now  the  object 
of  Spartan  antipathy,  not  less  than  Athens  had  formerly 
been;  especially  on  the  part  of  King  Agesilaus,  who  had 
to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  himself  at  the  sacrifice  near 
Aulis,  as  well  as  the  strenuous  resistance  on  the  field  of 
Kordneia.  He  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  influence ; 
so  that  his  intense  miso-Theban  sentiment  made  Sparta,  now 
becoming  aggressive  on  all  sides,  doubly  aggressive  against 
Thebes.  More  prudent  Spartans,  like  Antalkidas,  warned 
him  ^  that  his  persevering  hostility  would  ultimately  kindle  in 
the  Thebans  a  fatal  energy  of  military  resistance  and  organiza- 
tion. But  the  warning  was  despised  until  it  was  too  fully 
realised  in  the  development  of  the  great  military  genius  of 
Epaminondas,  and  in  the  defeat  of  Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  solemnity  of  ex- 
Sportaor-  changing  oaths  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  the 
^ebftu  oUg-  Thebans  had  hesitated  at  first  to  recognise  the 
the  Boeotian  autouomy  of  the  other  Boeotian  cities  ;  upon  which 
SpaAao  ha^  Agesilaus  had  manifested  a  fierce  impatience  to 
wvirS  exclude  them  from  the  treaty,  and  to  attack  them 
ciriSLenfto  single-handed.^  Their  timely  submission  balked  him 
iai^urabuto  in  his  impulsc ;  but  it  enabled  him  to  enter  upon 


'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  26 ;  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c  13.        '  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  i,  33. 
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aad  Thespos 


a  series  of  measures  highly  humiliating  to  the  dignity 
as  well  as  to  the  power  of  Thebes. 

All    the    Boeotian   cities  were  now    proclaimed 
autonomous  under  the  convention.     As  solicitor,  guarantee, 
and   interpreter,  of  that  convention,   Sparta  either  had,  or 
professed  to  have,  the   right  of  guarding  their  autonomy 
against   dangers,  actual  or  contingent,  from  their  previous 
Vorort    or    presiding  city.     For  this  purpose  she    availed 
herself  of  this   moment  of  change  to  organize  in  each  of 
them   a  local  oligarchy,  composed  of  partisans  adverse  to 
Thebes  as  well  as  devoted  to  herself,  and  upheld  in  case  of 
need  by  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison.^    Such  an  internal 
revolution  grew  almost  naturally  out  of  the  situation ;  since  the 
previous  leaders,  and  the  predominant  sentiment  in  most  of  the 
towns,  seem  to  have  been  favourable  to  Boeotian  unity,  and  to 
the  continued  presidency  of  Thebes.  These  leaders  would  there- 
fore find  themselves  hampered,  intimidated,  and  disqualified, 
under  the  new  system,  while  those  who  had  before  been  an 
opposition  minority,  would  come  forward  with  a  bold  and  de- 
cided policy,  like  Krltias  and  Theramen6s  at  Athens  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  Lysander.    The  new  leaders  doubtless 
would  rather  invite  than  repel  the  establishment  of  a  Spartan 
hamiost  in  their  town,  as  a  security  to  themselves  against 


'  Xen.  HellexL  v.  4,  46.  'Er  irdcreus 
yitp  raus  «^Ac<ri  Hvyturruai  KoBturrfiK^' 
ea^,  &<nr€p  iv  B^ficus,  Respecting  the 
Boeotian  dty  of  Tanagra,  he  saj^—^ri 
yiip  r6rt  jcoi  r^y  Tcofiypcaf  olxtfX  'Tirmr6' 
dtfpor,  ^l^M^  6m€S  r&v  AaK€9atfioyi»Pf 
€lxo^  (v.  4,  49). 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  the  fonner 
of  these  two  passages,  explains  the  word 
hnnurruu  as  foUows^ — "Sunt  factiones 
optimatiom  qui  Lacedsemoniis  favebant, 
cum  prsesidio  et  harmostil  Laconico." 
This  is  perf<tctly  just;  but  the  words 
&«nr€p  iv  B^fieus  seem  also  to  require 
an  explanation.  These  words  allude 
to  the  "factio  optimatium"  at  Thebes, 
of  whom  Leontiad€s  was  the  chief;  who 
betrayed  the  Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of 
Thebes)  to  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
under  Phoebidas  in  382  B.C. ;  and  who 
remained  masters  of  Thebes,  subservient 
to  Sparta  and  upheld  by  a  standing 
Lacedxmonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia, 
until  they  were  overthrown  by  the 
memorable  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas  and 


Mellon  in  379  B.c.  It  is  to  this  olig- 
archy under  Leontiad^  at  Theb^ 
devoted  to  Spartan  interests  and  resting 
on  Spartan  support — that  Xenophon 
compares  the  governments  planted  by 
Sparta,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
in  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities.  What 
he  says,  of  the  government  of  Leontia- 
des  and  his  colleagues  at  Thebes,  is — 
"that  they  deliberately  introduced  the 
Lacedaemonians  into  the  acropolis,  and 
enslaved  Thebes  to  them,  in  order  that 
they  might  themselves  exercise  a  des- 
potism " — roi/f  Tf  TW  fToKir&p  tl(rayay6y' 
ras  tls  T^y  ixpdroKiv  ahrohs^  itol  ^v\y^ 
Birr  as  tiiaue^Z9uiJuovioisr^Px6\ivZovXtitiP, 
&<rrc  oJbrtA  rvpamftiv  (v.  4,  I :  compare 
V.  2,  36).  This  character — conveying 
a  strong  censure  in  the  mouth  of  the 
philo-Laconian  Xenophon — belongs  to 
all  the  governments  planted  by  Sparta 
in  the  Bceotian  cities  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  and  indeed  to  the  Dekar- 
chics  generally  which  she  established 
throughout  her  empire. 
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resistance'  from  their  own  citizens  as  well  as  against  attacks 
from  Thebes,  and  as  a  means  of  placing  them  under  the 
assured  conditions  of  a  Lysandrian  Dekarchy.  Though  most 
of  the  Boeotian  cities  were  thus,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to 
Thebes — ^and  though  Sparta  thrust  upon  them  the  boon, 
which  she  called  autonomy,  from  motives  of  her  own,  and  not 
from  their  solicitation — yet  Orchomenus  and  Thespiae,  over 
whom  the  presidency  of  Thebes  appears  to  have  been  harshly 
exercised,  were  adverse  to  her,  and  favourable  to  the  Spartan 
alliance.^  These  two  cities  were  strongly  garrisoned  by  Sparta, 
and  formed  her  main  stations  in  Boeotia.* 

The  presence  of  such  garrisons,  one  on  each  side  of  Thebes 
— ^the  discontinuance  of  the  Boeotarchs,  with  the  breaking  up 
of  all  symbols  and  proceedings  of  the  Boeotian  federation — 
and  the  establishment  of  oligarchies  devoted  to  Sparta  in 
the  other  cities — was  doubtless  a  deep  wound  to  the  pride 
of  the  Thebans.  But  there  was  another  wound  still  deeper, 
and  this  the  Lacedaemonians  forthwith  proceeded  to  inflict 
— ^the  restoration  of  Plataea. 

i  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  both  to  the  locality  of  this 
The  Spar-  town,  as  ouc  of  the  brightest  scenes  of  Grecian  glory, 
tons  restore    — j^j^j  ^^  j^  bravc  and  faithful  population,  victims 

l^  "--  of  an  exposed  position  combined  with  numerical 
wSS?**^  feebleness.  Especially,  we  follow  with  a  sort  of 
^^»^^'  repugnance  the  capricious  turns  of  policy  which  dic- 
tated the  Spartan  behaviour  towards  them.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before,  the  Platacans  had  thrown  themselves 
upon  Sparta  to  entreat  her  protection  against  Thebes.  The 
Spartan  king  Kleomenfis  had  then  declined  the  obligation  as 
too  distant,  and  had  recommended  them  to  ally  themselves 
with  Athens.'  This  recommendation,  though  dictated  chiefly 
by  a  wish  to  raise  contention  between  Athens  and  Thebes; 
was  complied  with ;  and  the  alliance,  severing  Plataea  al- 
together from  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  turned  out  both 
advantageous  and  honourable  to  her  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  that  time,  it  suited  the  policy 
of  the  Spartans  to  uphold  and  strengthen  in  every  way 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities.     It  was 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iii.  $,2;  Thucyd.  iv.  133  ;  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  15-20 ;  Diodor.  xv.  32-37 ;  Isokrates,  Or,  xiv.  (Plataic) 
5.  14,  15.  *  Herodot.  vi.  108. 
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altogether  by  Spartan  intervention,  indeed,  that  the  power 
of  Thebes  was  re-established,  after  the  great  prostration  as 
well  as  disgrace  which  she  had  undergone,  as  traitor  to  Hellas 
and  zealous  in  the  service  of  Mardonius.^  Athens,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  at  that  time  doing  her  best  to  break  up  the 
Boeotian  federation,  and  to  enrol  its  various  cities  as  her 
allies :  in  which  project,  though  doubtless  suggested  by  and 
conducive  to  her  own  ambition,  she  was  at  that  time  (460445 
B.C.)  perfectly  justifiable  on  Pan-hellenic  grounds;  seeing 
that  Thebes  as  their  former  chief  had  so  recently  enlisted 
them  all  in  the  service  of  Xerxes,  and  might  be  expected 
to  do  the  same  again  if  a  second  Persian  invasion  should  be 
attempted  Though  for  a  time  successful,  Athens  was  ex- 
pelled from  Bceotia  by  the  defeat  of  Kor6neia ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  the  whole  Boeotian 
federation  (except  Flatsea)  was  united  under  Thebes,  in 
bitter  hostility  against  her.  The  first  blow  of  the  war,  even 
prior  to  any  declaration,  was  struck  by  Thebes  in  her  abortive 
nocturnal  attempt  to  surprise  Plataea.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  war.  King  Archidamus,  at  the  head  of  the  full  Lacedaemo- 
nian force,  laid  siege  to  the  latter  town ;  which,  after  an  heroic 
defence  and  a  long  blockade,  at  length  surrendered  under 
the  extreme  pressure  of  famine  ;  yet  not  before  one  half  of  its 
brave  defenders  had  forced  their  way  out  over  the  blockading 
wall,  and  escaped  to  Athens,  where  all  the  Flataean  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  had  been  safely  lodged  before  the  siege. 
By  a  cruel  act  which  stands  among  the  capital  iniquities  of 
Grecian  warfare^  the  Lacedaemonians  had  put  to  death  all 
the  Plataean  captives,  two  hundred  in  number,  who  fell  into 
their  haiids  ;  the  town  of  Plataea  had  been  razed,  and  its  whole 
territory,  joined  to  Thebes,  had  remained  ever  since  cultivated 
on  Theban  account.*  The  surviving  Plataeans  had  been  dealt 
with  kindly  and  hospitably  by  the  Athenians.  A  qualified 
right  of  citizenship  was  conceded  to  them  at  Athens,  and 
when  Skion^  was  recaptured  in  420  B.C.,  that  town  (vacant  by 
the  slaughter  of  its  captive  citizens)  was  handed  over  to  the 
Plataeans  as  a  residence.^  Compelled  to  evacuate  Skionfe, 
they  were  obliged,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,*  to 

"  Sec  Ch.  xlv.  of  this  History.  «  ThucyA  iii.  68. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  32;  Isokrat^,   Or.  iv.   (Panegyr.)  s.  126;  Or.  xii.  (Panathen.) 
s.  loi.  *  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 
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return  to  Athens,  where  the  remainder  of  them  were  residing 
at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ;  little  dreaming  that 
those  who  had  destroyed  their  town  and  their  fathers  forty 
years  before,  would  now  turn  round  and  restore  it* 

Such  restoration,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible  grounds 
ModYwof    ^^  which  the  Spartans  pretended  to  rest  it,  was  not  | 

^p^^      really  undertaken  either  to  carry  out  the  convention  { 

^uti?rte^  of  Antalkidas,  which  guaranteed  only  the  autonomy 
**'**' itcbes  ^f  existing  towns — or  to  repair  previous  injustice, 


sever 


from  Athens,  since  pHor  destruction  had  been  the  deliberate  act 
of  themselves,  and  of  King  Archidamus  the  father  of 
Agesilaus — ^but  simply  as  a  step  conducive  to  the  present 
political  views  of  Sparta.  And  towards  this  object  it  waa 
skilfully  devised.  It  weakened  the  Thebans,  not  only  by 
wresting  from  them  what  had  been,  for  about  forty  years,  a 
part  of  their  territory  and  property ;  but  also  by  establishing 
upon  it  a  permanent  stronghold  in  the  occupation  of  their 
bitter  enemies,  assisted  by  a  Spartan  garrison.  It  furnished 
an  additional  station  for  such  a  gjarrison  in  Boeotia,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  newly-established  inhabitants.  And  more 
than  all,  it  introduced  a  subject  of  contention  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  calculated  to  prevent  the  two  from  hearty  co- 
operation afterwards  against  Sparta.  As  the  sympathy  of 
the  Plataeans  with  Athens  was  no  less  ancient  and  cordial 
than  their  antipathy  against  Thebes,  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  the  restoration  of  the  town  was  an  act  acceptable 
to  the  Athenians ;  at  least  at  first,  until  they  saw  the  use 
made  of  it,  and  the  position  which  Sparta  came  to  occupy  in 
reference  to  Greece  generally.  Many  of  the  Plataeans,  during 
their  residence  at  Athens,  had  intermarried  with  Athenian 
women,^  who  now  probably  accompanied  their  husbands  to 
the  restored  little  town  on  the  north  of  Kithaeron,  near,  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  As6pus. 

Had  the  Plataeans  been  restored  to  a  real  and  honourable 
autonomy,  such  as  they  enjoyed  in  alliance  with  Athens 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  should  have  cordially 
sympathised  with  the  event  But  the  sequel  will  prove — and 
their  own  subsequent  statement  emphatically  sets  forth — that 
they  were  a  mere  dependency  of  Sparta,  and  an  outpost  for 


'  Pausanias,  ix.  i,  3.  *  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  54. 
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Spartan  operations  against  Thebes.*    They  were  a  part  of 
the  great  revolution  which  the  Spartans  now  brought  putaa  be- 
about  in  Bceotia;  whereby  Thebes  was  degraded  JSSi^ 
from  the  president  of  a  federation  into  an  isolated  Ss^S^ 
autonomous  city,  while  the  other  Boeotian   cities,  Jf  sJi^^^S 
who  had  been  before  members  of  the  federation,  JJSISrito^ 
were  elevated  each  for  itself  into  the  like  autonomy ;  rJS,^^ 
or  rather  (to  substitute  the  real  truth  ^  in  place  of  f^^^a^^w*- 
Spartan  professions)  they  became  enrolled  and  sworn  in  as 
dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  under  oligarchical  factions  devoted 
to  her  purposes,  and  resting  upon  her  for  support    That  the 
Thebans  should  submit  to  such  a  revolution,  and  above  all, 
to  the  sight  of  Flataea  as  an  independent  neighbour  with  a 
territory  abstracted  from  themselves — proves  how  much  they 
felt  their  own  weakness,  and  how  irresistible  at  this  moment 
was  the  ascendency  of  their  great  enemy,  in  perverting  to  her 
own  ambition  the  popular  lure  of  universal  autonomy  held 
out  by  the  peace  of   Antalkidas.      Though  compelled  to 
acquiesce,  the  Thebans  waited   in  hopes  of  some  turn  of 
fortune  which  would  enable  them  to  re-organise  the  Boeotian 
federation  ;  while  their  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta  was 
not  the  less  bitter  for  being  suppressed.    Sparta  on  her  part 
kept  constant  watch  to  prevent  the  reunion  of  Boeotia  ;^  an 
object  in  which  she  was  for  a  time  completely  successful,  and 
was  even  enabled,  beyond  her  hopes,  to  become  possessed  of 
Thebes  itself,*  through  a  party  of  traitors  within — as    will 
presently  appear. 


1  See  the  Orat  xlv.  (called  Plataicus) 
of  Isokrat^ ;  which  is  a  pleading  pro- 
bably delivered  in  the  Athenian  assembly 
by  the  Plataeans  (a£ter  the  second  de- 
struction of  their  city)  and  doubtless 
founded  upon  their  own  statements. 
The  painini  dependence  and  compulsion 
under  which  they  were  held  by  Sparta, 
is  proclaimed  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms  (s.  13,  33,  48) ;  together  with  the 
presence  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and 
garrison  in  their  town  (s.  14). 

'  Xenophon  says,  truly  enough,  that 
Sparta  made  the  Boeotian  cities  a6Toif6» 
fiovs  ikxh  rwf  Brifitdvr  (v.  I,  36)  which 
she  had  long  desired  to  do.  Autonomy, 
in  the  sense  of  disconnection  from 
Thebes,  was  ensured  to  them — but  in 
no  other  sense. 


•  To  illustrate  the  relations  of  Thebes, 
the  other  Boeotian  cities,  and  Sparta, 
between  the  peace  of  Anttdkidas  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Sparta 
(387-382  B.c) — compare  the  speech  of 
the  Akanthian  envoys,  and  that  of  the 
Theban  Leontiades,  at  Sparta  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  v.  2,  16-34).  '1*M«»  (the  Spar- 
tans) rris  /iikp  Boiurias  hrifju\rj$riyai, 
Sirwf  fiii  Koff  %v  cfi;,  &a  Kal  bfius  7* 
T^Tf  yukw  iA  frpoirtlxtrt  rhp  yovPf  x6t€ 
ixo^fftirBt  fita(ofi,4yovs  abrobs  (the  The- 
bans) T^y  Bouorlop  6^*  abrdis  tlyar  pvp 
8^,  iml  rdJUt  xixfKUcrcuy  oMv  tfjMs  Utt 
0rifiatavs  ^fiutrOai,  &c.  Compare  Diod. 
XV.  20. 

*  In  the  Orat  (14)  Plataic.  of  Isokra- 
t^  8.  30 — we  find  it  stated  among  the 
accusations  against  the  Thebans,  that 
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In  these  measures  regarding  Boeotia,  we  recc^ise  the 
Spartan  vigorous  hand,  and  the  miso-Theban  spirit,  of  Agesi- 
SS'?!^  ^2i^«  He  was  at  this  time  the  great  director  of 
SJ'JStiSi  Spartan  foreign  policy,  though  opposed  by  his  more 
SSiro^*"  just  and  moderate  colleague  King  Agesipolis,^  as 
J3i^^**"  well  as  by  a  section  of  the  leading  Spartans ;  who 
AgesipoUs.  reproached  Agesilaus  with  his  project  of  ruling 
Greece  by  means  of  subservient  local  despots  or  oligarchies 
in  the  various  cities,*  and  who  contended  that  the  autonomy 
promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ought  to  be  left  to 
develope  itself  freely,  without  any  coercive  intervention  on  the 
part  of  Sparta.' 


during  this  period  (#.  e,  between  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Kadmeia)  they  became  sworn  in  as 
members  of  the  Spartan  alliance  and 
as  ready  to  act  with  Sparta  conjointly 
against  Athens.  If  we  could  admit  this 
as  true,  we  might  also  admit  the  story 
of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  serving 
in  the  Spartan  army  at  Mantineia  (Plu- 
tarch, Pelop.  c.  3).  But  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  even  partially  true.  If  it 
had  been  true,  I  think  Xenophon  could 
not  have  failed  to  mention  it :  all  that 
he  does  say,  tends  to  contradict  it 

*  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

*  How  currenUy  this  reproach  was 
advanced  against  Agesilaus,  may  be 
seen  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
Helienica  of  Xenophon;  whose  narra- 
tive is  both  so  partial,  and  so  ill-con- 
structed, that  the  most  instructive  in- 
formation is  dropped  only  in  the  way  of 
unintentional  side  wind,  where  we 
should  not  naturally  look  for  it  Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  3,  16.  toKKw  l\  \ey6Krotp 
AcuctJkufioiflvt^  &s  ikLywp  iptictw  hpBpAxnv 
ir^Xci  (Phlius)  &trcx9c(yo(To  (Agesilaus) 
tX^of  tr(Kraiturx<A(»>' &y8p»y.  Again,  v. 
4,  13.  {^ kyr\ffi\aoi)  c?  (i8cl>f,  Sri,  cl 
ffrpaTityolrit  \4^€uuf  ol  iroXtTou,  &s  *A.yri' 
ffikaoSf  ZwMS  /3oi)0^0'cic  Toct  rvpdyvois^ 
wpdyfiara  rp  v^Aci  xap^xoif  &c  Com- 
pare Plutardi,  A£esil.  c  24-26. 

'  Diodorus  indeed  affirms,  that  this 
was  really  done,  for  a  short  time ;  that 
the  cities  which  had  before  been  de- 
pendent allies  of  Sparta  were  now 
emancipated  and  left  to  themselves ; 
that  a  reaction  immediately  ensued 
against  those  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies 
which  had  hitherto  managed  the  cities 
in  the  interests  of  Sparta;    that  this 


reaction  was  so  furious,  as  everywhere 
to  kill,  banish,  or  impoverish,  the  prin- 
cipal partisans  of  Spartan  supremacy; 
and  that  the  accumulated  complaints 
and  sufferings  of  these  exiles  drove  the 
Spartans,  uter  having  "endured  the 
peace  like  a  heavy  burthen"  (A<nrc^ 
fiapb  ^(ntoy—xv.  5)  for  a  few  months, 
to  shake  it  off,  and  to  re-establish  by 
force  their  own  supremacv  as  well  as 
the  government  of  their  friends  in  all 
the  various  cities.  In  this  statement 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable. 
After  what  we  have  heard  of  the  Dekar- 
chies under  Sparta,  no  extent  of  violence 
in  the  reaction  against  them  is  incre- 
dible, nor  can  we  doubt  that  such 
reaction  would  carry  with  it  some  new 
injustice,  along  with  much  well-merited 
retribution.  Hardlv  any  but  Athenian 
citizens  were  capable  of  the  forbearance 
displayed  by  Atnens  both  after  the  Four 
Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Never- 
theless I  believe  that  Diodorus  is  here 
mistaken,  and  that  he  has  assi^ed  to 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  those  reactionary 
violences  which  took  place  in  many 
cities  about  sixteen  years  subsequently, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  For  Xeno- 
phon, in  recounting  what  happened 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  mentions 
nothing  about  any  real  autonomy 
granted  by  Sparta  to  her  various  sub- 
ject-allies, and  subsequently  revoked; 
which  he  would  never  have  omitted  to 
tell  us,  had  the  fact  been  so,  because 
it  would  have  supplied  a  plausible 
apology  for  the  high-handed  injustice 
of  the  Spartans,  and  would  have  thus 
lent  aid  to  the  current  of  partiality 
which  manifests  itself  in  his  history. 


r<'^!L« 
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Far  from  any  wish  thus  to  realize  the  terms  of  peace  which 
they  had  themselves  imposed,  the  I^cedasmonians  b.c.  386-385. 
took  advantage  of  an  early  moment  after  becoming  tSfSSTof 
free  from  their  enemies  in  Boeotia  and  Corinth,  to  Jj^^SJ'**" 
strain  their  authority  over  their  allies  beyond  its  ^'*'***^ 
previous  limits.     Passing  in  review*  the  conduct  of  ^'"J*"^*bc 
each  during  the  late  war,  they  resolved  to  make  demoiuhed. 
an  example  of  the  city  of  Mantineia.     Some  acts  not  of 
positive  hostility,  but  of  equivocal   fidelity,   were  imputed 
to  the   Mantineians.     They  were  accused  of  having  been 
slack  in  performance  of  their  military  obligations,  sometimes 
even  to  the  length  of  withholding  their  contingent  altogether, 
under  pretence  of  a  season  of  religious  truce ;  of  furnishing 
com  in  time  of  war  to  the  hostile  Ai^eians  ;  and  of  plainly 
manifesting  their  disaffected  feeling  towards  Sparta — chagrin 
at  every  success  which  she  obtained — ^satisfaction,  when  she 
chanced   to    experience  a  reverse.^     The   Spartan    Ephors 
now  sent  an  envoy  to  Mantineia,  denouncing  all  such  past 
behaviour,  and  peremptorily  requiring  that  the  walls  of  the 
city  should  be  demolished,  as  the  only  security  for  future 
penitence  and   amendment      As  compliance    was    refused, 
they  despatched  an  army,  summoning  the  allied  contingents 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  sentence.    They 
entrusted  the  command  to  King  Agesipolis,  since  Agesilaus 
excused  himself  from  the  duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  Manti- 
neians had  rendered  material  service  to  his  father,  Archidamus 
in  the  dangerous  Messenian  war  which   had  beset  Sparta 
during  the  early  part  of  his  reign.' 

Having  first  attempted  to  intimidate  the  Mantineians  by 
ravaging  their  lands,  Agesipolis  commenced  the  work  ^.iW^'" 
of  blockade  by  digging  a  ditch  round  the  town  ;  half  the  dty,»ad 
of  his  soldiers  being  kept  on  guard,  while  the  rest  surtcnder.by 
worked  with  the  spade.    The  ditch  being  completed,  the  nver 
he  prepared  to  erect  a  wall  of  circumvallation.    But  iiSnSkeiaiM 
being  apprised  that  the  preceding  harvest  had  been  breakup 
so  good  as  to  leave  a  large  stock  of  provision  in  the  into  vuiages. 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  1-8.  idaBiiuvoi  before  stated,  that  the  Mantineians  had 
ro^5  XoK^aiiMyiovs  hriaKoirovyras  rohs  really  shown  themselves  pleased,  when 
(,ufifidxovs,  iwotoi  TiFcs  tKcurroi  iv  r^*  the  Lacedaemonian  Mora  was  destroyed 
vo\^/ty  cArois  iy%y4rn9ro^  &c  near  Corinth  by  Iphikrat^  (iv.  5,  18). 

*  Xen.   Hellen.  v.    2,   2.      He    had  ;      •  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  3. 
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town,  and  to  render  the  process  of  starving  it  out  tedious 
both  for  Sparta  and  for  her  allies, — ^he  tried  a  more  rapid 
method  of  accomplishing  his  object.  As  the  river  Ophis, 
of  considerable  breadth  for  a  Grecian  stream,  passed  through 
the  middle  of  the  town,  he  dammed  up  its  efflux  on  the 
lower  side ;  *  thus  causing  it  to  inundate  the  interior  of  the 
city  and  threaten  the  stability  of  the  walls,  which  seem  to 
have  been  of  no  great  height,  and  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks. 
Disappointed  in  their  application  to  Athens  for  aid,?  and 
unable  to  provide  extraneous  support  for  their  tottering 
towers,  the  Mantineians  were  compelled  to  solicit  a  capitula- 
tion. But  Agesipolis  now  refused  to  grant  the  request,  except 
on  condition  that  not  only  the  fortifications  of  their  city,  but 
the  city  itself  should  be  in  great  part  demolished ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  re-distributed  into  those  five  villages 
which  had  been  brought  together,  many  years  before,  to  form 
the  aggregate  city  of  Mantineia.  To  this  also  the  Mantineians 
were  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  capitulation  was  ratified. 

Though  nothing  was  said  in  the  terms  of  it  about  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mantineian  democratical  government,  yet  these  latter, 
conscious  that  they  were  detested  both  by  their  own  oligar- 
chical opposition  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  accounted  them- 


"  In  1627,  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
"War,  the  Cxerman  town  of  Wolfenbiittel 
was  constrained  to  surrender  in  the 
same  manner,  by  damming  up  the  river 
Ocker  which  flowed  through  it :  a  con- 
trivance  of  General  Count  Pappenheim, 
the  Austrian  besieging  commander. 
See  Colonel  Mitchell's  Life  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  p.  107. 

The  description  given  by  Xenophon 
of  Mantineia  as  it  stood  in  385  B.a, 
with  the  river  Ophis,  a  considerable 
stream,  passing  through  the  middle  of 
it,  is  perfectly  clear.  When  the  city, 
after  having  been  now  broken  up»  was 
rebuilt  in  370  B.C.,  the  site  was  so  far 
changed  that  the  river  no  longer  ran 
through  it  But  the  present  course  of 
the  river  Ophis,  as  given  by  excel- 
lent modem  topograpnical  examiners, 
Colonel  Leake  and  Kiepert,  is  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  the  Manti- 
neia rebuilt  in  370  B.c. ;  the  situation  of 
which  is  accurately  known,  since  the 
circuit  of  its  walls  still  remains  dis- 
tinctly mariced.  The  Mantineia  of 
370  B.C.,  therefore,  as  compared  with 


the  Mantineia  in  385  B.C.,  must 
have  been  removed  to  a  considerable 
distance — or  else  the  river  Ophis  must 
have  altered  its  course.  Colonel  Leake 
supposes  that  the  Ophis  had  been  arti- 
ficiallv  diverted  from  its  course,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  brought  through  the 
town  of  Mantineia ;  a  supposition, 
which  he  founds  on  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon— (ro<po9T€pvy  ytvofi^vup  ra^rp  •/« 
Ttfv  iivBpdrKtav^  rh  /i^  Hik  rux^fv  vort^hm 
ToiuaBai  (Hellen.  v.  2,  7).  But  it  is 
very  difficult  to  agree  with  him  on  this 
point,  when  we  look  at  his  own  map 
(annexed  to  the  Peloponnesiaca)  of  the 
Matinice  and  Tegeatis,  and  observe 
the  great  distance  between  the  river 
Ophis  and  Mantineia;  nor  do  the 
words  of  Xenophon  seem  necessarily  to 
imply  any  artificial  diversion  of  the 
river.  It  appears  easier  to  believe  that 
the  river  has  changed  its  course.  See 
Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch. 
xxiv.  p.  71  ;  and  Peloponnesiaca,  p. 
380 ;  and  Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
p.  239 — who  still  however  leaves  the 
point  obscure.  *  Diodor.  xv.  5. 
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selves  certain  of  being  put  to  death.  And  such  would  assuredly 
have  been  their  fate,  had  not  Pausanias  (the  late  king  of 
Sparta,  now  in  exile  at  Tegea),  whose  good  opinion  Democrat- 

^x  j^^    leaders 

they  had  always  enjoyed,  obtained  as  a  personal  ofMantineia 
favour  from  his  son  Agesipolis  the  lives  of  the  most  iivc»  to  the 
obnoxious,  sixty  in  number,  on  condition  that  they  tbe  exUeS 
should    depart   into   exile.     Agesipolis   had   much 


difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  his  father.  His 
Lacedemonian  soldiers  were  ranged  in  arms  on  both  sides 
of  the  gate  by  which  the  obnoxious  men  went  out ;  and 
Xenophon  notices  it  as  a  single  mark  of  Lacedemonian 
discipline,  that  they  could  keep  their  spears  unemployed  when 
disarmed  enemies  were  thus  within  their  reach  ;  especially  as 
the  oligarchical  Mantineians  manifested  the  most  murderous 
propensities,  and  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  control^  As  at 
Peiraeus  before,  so  here  at  Mantineia  again — the  liberal,  but  un- 
fortunate. King  Pausanias  is  found  interfering  in  the  character 
of  mediator  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  political  antipathies. 

The  city  of  Mantineia  was  now  broken  up,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  distributed  again  into  the  five  con-  Maptmeia  u 

pulled  down 

stituent  villages.  Out  of  four-fifths  of  the  population,  anddutn- 
each  man  pulled  down  his  house  in  the  city,  and  five  vuiaces. 
rebuilt  it  in  the  village  near  to  which  his  property  lay. 
The  remaining  fifth  continued  to  occupy  Mantineia  as  a 
village.  Each  village  was  placed  under  oligarchical  govern- 
ment and  left  unfortified.  Though  at  first  (says  Xenophon) 
the  change  proved  troublesome  and  odious,  yet  presently, 
when  men  found  themselves  resident  upon  their  landed 
properties — and  still  more,  when  they  felt  themselves  delivered 
from  the  vexatious  demagogues — the  new  situation  became 
more  popular  than  the  old.  The  Lacedemonians  were  still 
better  satisfied.    Instead  of  one  city  of  Mantineia,  five  distinct 

*  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  2,  6.     OlofA4y»y  8i  |  rovro  /tiy  tlp4iff$»  fi4ya  r^Kfi^ipioy  ire*- 

rov  i^fiav  vpoararwy,  Zuirpd^aro  6  irar^o  \  I  have  remarked  more  than  once, 
(see  before,  v.  2,  3)  "gaph  rov  'Aytiaurd-  \  and  the  reader  will  here  observe  a  new 
Aidoi,  cuT^fdXftay  ayrois  ia^trBai^  knaK-  ^  example,  how  completely  the  word  /3i\- 
KarroiUyots  iK  rris  v6\twt,  i(,'^Koyra  riffroi — which  is  applied  to  the  wealthy 
o^u  Kcd  ifnpor4pw$€P  fiiy  rfjs  Hov^  '  or  aristocratical  party  in  politics,  as  its 
ip^dfiMPoi  kvb  rair  mXaiy,  Ixorrcf  rk  '  equivalent  is  in  other  lanc^ages,  by 
iipara  ol  Aaiuiaifi6yioi  tarriaay,  9c<0/ic-  :  writers  who  sympathise  with  tnem — is 
poi  robs  i^uStnas'  Kal  fjkiaovi^rts  ai-  divested  of  all  genuine  ethical  import  as 
rohs  8/AMf  iiV€lxopro  airAv  ^^oy,  to  character. 
1^  ol  fiiknirroi  r£v  Mayrty4up'  koI  \ 
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Arcadian  villages  now  stood  enrolled  in  their  catalogue  of 
allies.  They  assigned  to  each  a  separate  xenigus  (Spartan 
officer  destined  to  the  command  of  each  allied  contingent),  and 
the  military  service  of  all  was  henceforward  performed  with 
the  utmost  regularity.^ 

Such  was  the  dissection  or  cutting  into  parts  of  the  ancient 
High-handed  c^^y  Mantineia ;  one  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  high- 
s^Sto*t™°^  handed  Spartan  despotism.  Its  true  character  is 
JS^.2***  veiled  by  the  partiality  of  the  historian,  who  recounts 
liffiij!  ^  ^^  w^^^  ^  confident  assurance,  that  after  the  trouble 
xenophon.  ^f  moving  was  over,  the  population  felt  themselves 
decidedly  bettered  by  the  change.  Such  an  assurance  is 
only  to  be  credited,  on  the  ground  that,  being  captives  un- 
der the  Grecian  laws  of  war,  they  may  have  been  thankful  to 
escape  the  more  terrible  liabilities  of  death  or  personal  slavery, 
at  the  price  of  forfeiting  their  civic  community.  That  their 
feelings  towards  the  change  were  those  of  genuine  aversion,  is 
shown  by  their  subsequent  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
As  soon  as  the  fear  of  Sparta  was  removed,  they  flocked 
together  with  unanimous  impulse,  to  re-constitute  and  re- 
fortify  their  dismantled  city.*  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  had  the  fact  been  otherwise  ;  for  attachment  to  a  civic 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  7. 
He  says  of  this  breaking  up  of  the 
city  of  Mantineia,  ii^iclffOii  if  Mamlutta 

Ephonis  (Fr.  138,  ed.  Didot)  states  that 


h^  aifToyofjdff,  rijs  ^Ifrfitnii  y^y^ntiL^tnis 
(vi.  5,  5).  Of  this  second  peace,  Athens 
was  the  originator  and  the  voucher ;  but 
the  autonomy  which  it  guaranteed  was 
only  the  same  as  had  been  professedly 


it  was  distributed  into  iYitJive  original  1  guaranteed  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
villages ;  and  Strabo  affirms  that  there  !  of  which  Sparta  had  been  the  voucher, 
were  five  original  constituent  villages  i  General  autonomy,  as  intepreted  by 
(viii.  p.  337).  Hence  it  is  probable  Athens,  was  a  different  thmg  from 
that  Mantineia  the  city  was  still  left,  |  general  autonomy  as  it  had  been  when 
after  this  8toUi<ni,  to  subsist  as  one  of  interpreted  by  Sparta.  The  Spartans, 
the  five  unfortified  villages ;  so  that  1  when  they  had  in  their  own  hands  both 
£phorus«  Strabo  and  Xenophon  may  |  the  power  of  interpretation  and  the 
be  thus  made  to  agree,  in  substance.  1  power  of  enforcement,  did  not  scruple 
'  This  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  him-  I  to  falsify  autonomy  so  completely  as  to 
self  (Hellen.  vL  5,  3).  The  Lacedaemo-  I  lay  siege  to  Mantineia  and  break  up 
nians,  Uiough  they  remonstrated  against  the  city  by  force ;  while,  when  inter- 
it,  were  at  that  time  too  much  humiliated  1  pretation  and  enforcement  had  passed 
to  interfere  by  force  and  prevent  it.  The    to  Athens,  they  at  once  recognised  that 


reason  why  they  did  not  interfere  by 
force  (according  to  Xenophon)  was  that 


the  treaty  precluded  them  from  a  much 
less  violent  measure  of  interference. 


a  general  peace  had  just  then  been  I  We  may  see  by  this,  how  thoroughly 
sworn,  guaranteeing  autonomy  to  every  partial  and  Philo-Laconian  is  the  ac- 
distinct  town,  so  that  the  Manti-  j  count  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  Sioiici- 
neians  under  this  peace  had  a  right  1  iris  of  Mantineia ;  how  completely  he 
to  do  what  they  did — arpartiuv  yt  keeps  out  of  view  the  odious  sioe  of 
fidyroi  hr*  adrohs  od  Zvvarhit  iZ6K*i  ^Ivai,  1  that  proceeding. 
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community  was  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek 
mind.  The  citizen  of  a  town  was  averse— often  most  unhappily 
averse — to  compromise  the  separate  and  autonomous  working 
of  his  community  by  joining  in  any  larger  political  com- 
bination, however  equitably  framed,  and  however  it  might 
promise  on  the  whole  an  increase  of  Hellenic  dignity.  But 
still  more  vehemently  did  he  shrink  from  the  idea  of  breaking 
up  his  town  into  separate  villages,  and  exchanging  the 
character  of  a  citizen  for  that  of  a  villager,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  great  social  degradation,  in  the  eyes  of  Greeks 
generally,  Spartans  not  excepted* 

In  truth  the  sentence  executed  by  the  Spartans  against 
Mantineia  was,  in  point  of  dishonour  as  well  as  of  Mischievous 
privation,  one  of  the  severest  which  could  be  inflicted  slJUS^  ^ 
on  free  Greeks.  All  the  distinctive  glory  and  su-  J^^her 
periority  of  Hellenism — all  the  intellectual  and  artistic  Sd^SJS- 
manifestations — all  that  there  was  of  literature  and  q*^ 
philosophy,  or  of  reflned  and  rational  sociality —  JLTliijSrt 
depended  upon  the  city-life  of  the  people.  And  fr»««e««^ 
the  influence  of  Sparta,  during  the  period  of  her  empire, 
was  peculiarly  mischievous  and  retrograde,  as  tending  not 
only  to  decompose  the  federations  such  as  Boeotia  into  isolated 
towns,  but  even  to  decompose  suspected  towns  such  as 
Mantineia  into  villages ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  each 
of  them  exclusively  dependent  upon  herself.  Athens  during 
her  period  of  empire  had  exercised  no  such  disuniting  in- 
fluence; still  less  Thebes,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  find 
coming  forward  actively  to  found  the  new  and  great  cities  of 
Megalopolis  and  Mess6n6.  The  imperial  tendencies  of  Sparta 
are  worse  than  those  of  either  Athens  or  Thebes  ;  including 
less  of  improving  or  Pan-hellenic  sympathies,  and  leaning 
the  most  systematically  upon  subservient  factions  in  each 
subordinate  city.  In  the  very  treatment  of  Mantineia  just 
recounted,  it  is  clear  that  the  attack  of  Sparta  was  welcomed 
at  least,  if  not  originally  invited,  by  the  oHgjarchical  party  of 
the  place,  who  sought  to  grasp  the  power  into  their  own  hands 
and  to  massacre  their  political  opponents.     In  the  first  object 


*  See  the  remarkable  sentence  of  the 
Spartans,  in  which  they  reject  the  claim 
of  the  Pisatans  to  preside  over  and  ad- 


had  been  their  ancient  privilege)  be- 
cause they  were  xwpirai  and  not  fit  for 
the  ta^  (Xen.  Hellen.  iil  3,  31) :  corn- 


minister  the    OVfmjpic  festival  (which  1  pare  x^pntKAs  (Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  5,  54). 
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they  completely  succeeded,  and  their  government  probably 
was  more  assured  in  the  five  villages  than  it  would  have  been 
in  the  entire  town.  In  the  second,  nothing  prevented  them 
from  succeeding  except  the  accidental  intervention  of  the  exile 
Pausanias;  an  accident,  which  alone  rescued  the  Spartan 
name  from  the  additional  disgrace  of  a  political  massacre, 
over  and  above  the  lasting  odium  incurred  by  the  act  itself — 
by  breaking  up  an  ancient  autonomous  city,  which  had  shown 
no  act  of  overt  enmity,  and  which  was  so  moderate  in  its 
democratical  manifestations  as  to  receive  the  favourable 
criticism  of  judges  rather  disinclined  towards  democracy 
generally.^  Thirty  years  before,  when  Mantineia  had  con- 
quered certain  neighbouring  Arcadian  districts,  and  had  been 
at  actual  war  with  Sparta  to  preserve  them,  the  victorious 
Spartans  exacted  nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of  the  city 
to  its  original  district ;  *  now,  they  are  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  partition  of  the  city  into  unfortified  villages, 
though  there  had  been  no  actual  war  preceding.  So  much 
had  Spartan  power,  as  well  as  Spartan  despotic  propensity, 
progressed  during  this  interval. 

The  general  language  of  Isokrat^s,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  * 
The  treat-  indicates  that  this  severity  towards  Mantineia  was 
riSL*^"*'  only  the  most  stringent  among  a  series  of  severities, 
S^JnTa  extended  by  the  Lacedaemonians  through  their 
J^^wtiof  whole  confederacy,  and  operating  upon  all  such  of  its 
StSSSitiln,  members  as  gave  them  ground  for  dissatisfaction  or 
Vys^^  mistrust.  During  the  ten  years  after  the  surrender 
5^5^*^  of  Athens,  they  had  been  lords  of  the  Grecian 
•lUe*.  world  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  a  power  never 

before  possessed  by  any  Grecian  state ;  until  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  and  the  combination  of  Athens,  Thebes,  Argos,  and 
Corinth,  seconded  by  Persia,  had  broken  up  their  empire  at 
sea,  and  much  endangered  it  on  land.  At  length  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  enlisting  Persia  on  their  side  (at  the  price  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks),  had  enabled  them  to 
dissolve  the  hostile  combination  against  them.  The  general 
autonomy,  of  which  they  were  the  authorised  interpreters, 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  separation  of  the  Boeotian  cities 


»  Aristot.  Polit.  vi.  2,  2.  *  Thucyd.  v.  8i. 

»  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Pancgyr.)  c.  133,  134,  146,  206  j  Or.  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  123  ; 
Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  2,  1-8 ;  Diodor.  xv.  5,  9-19. 
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fixwn  Thebes/  and  of  Corinth  from  Argos-^belng  noway 
intended  to  apply  to  the  relation  between  Sparta  and  her  allies. 
Having  thus  their  hands  free,  the  Lacedaemonians  applied 
themselves  to  raise  their  ascendency  on  land  to  the  point 
where  it  had  stood  before  the  battle  of  Knidus,  and  even  to 
regain  as  much  as  possible  of  their  empire  at  sea.  To  bring 
back  a  dominion  such  as  that  of  the  Lysandrian  Harmosts 
and  Dekarchiesy  and  to  reconstitute  a  local  oligarchy  of  their 
most  devoted  partisans,  in  each  of  those  cities  where  the 
government  had  been  somewhat  liberalised  during  the  recent 
period  of  war — was  their  systematic  policy. 

Those  exiles  who  had  incurred  the  condemnation  of  their 
fellow-citizens  for  subservience  to  Sparta,  now  found 
the  season  convenient  for  soliciting  Spartan  inter-  tfaephuo-u- 

_  ,  ,         coQian  exiles 

yention    to    procure  their  return.     It    was  m  this  in  the 
manner  that  a  body  of  exiled  political  leaders  from  dties.aspaiw 
Phlius — ^whose  great  merit  it  was  that  the  city  when  the  purposes 
under  their  government  had  been  zealous  in  service  case  of 
to  Sparta,  but  had  now  become  lukewarm  or  even       "** 
disaffected  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents— obtained  from  the 
Ephors  a  message,  polite  in  form  but  authoritative  in  substance, 
addressed  to  the  Phliasians,  requiring  that  the  exiles  should 
be  restored,  as  friends  of  Sparta  banished  without  just  cause.' 
While  the  Spartan  power,  for  the  few  years  succeeding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  thus  decidedly  in  ascending  comoetkion 
movement  on  land,  efforts  were  also  made  to  re-  Slith  sJSu 
establish  it  at  sea.     Several  of  the   Cyclades  and  d^Ttc». 
other  smaller  islands  were  again  rendered  tributary,  ^^l^ 
In  this  latter  sphere,  however,  Athens  became  her  JJJ^e'JS?*' 
competitor.     Since  the  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  "^^i  °e* 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  combined   with  the  confederacy. 
re-fortified   Peiraeus    and  its  Long  Walls — Athenian   com- 
merce   and    naval    power   had    been    reviving,   though   by 
slow  and  humble  steps.     Like  the  naval  force  of  England 
compared  with  France,  the  warlike  marine  of  Athens  rested 
upon  a  considerable  commercial  marine,  which  latter  hardly 
existed  at  all  in  Laconia.     Sparta  had  no  seamen   except 
constrained  Helots  or  paid  foreigners  ;^  while  the  commerce 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  i,  35. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  8-10. 

The  consequences  of  this  forced  return 


are  not  difficult  to  foresee ;  they  will 
appear  in  a  subsequent  page. 
*  Xen.  Hellen,  vii.  I,  3-12. 
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of  Peiraeus  both  required  and  maintained  a  numerous  population 
of  this  character.  The  harbour  of  Peiraeus  was  convenient 
in  respect  of  accommodation,  and  well-stocked  with  artisans 
— while  Laconia  had  few  artisans,  and  was  notoriously 
destitute  of  harbours.*  Accordingly  in  this  maritime  com- 
petition, Athens  though  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self, 
started  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  Sparta,  and  in  spite 
of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  land,  was  enabled  to  com- 
pete with  her  in  acquiring  tributary  dependencies  among  the 
smaller  islands  of  the  iEgean,  To  these  latter,  who  had  no 
marine  of  their  own,  and  who  (like  Athens  herself)  required 
habitual  supplies  of  imported  com,  it  was  important  to  obtain 
both  access  to  Peiraeus  and  protection  from  the  Athenian 
triremes  against  that  swarm  of  pirates,  who  showed  themselves 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  when  there  was  no  predominant 
maritime  state :  besides  which,  the  market  of  Peiraeus  was  often 
supplied  with  foreign  corn  from  the  Crimea,  through  the 
preference  shown  by  the  princes  of  Bosphorus  to  Athens,  at  a 
time  when  vessels  from*  other  places  could  obtain  no  cargo.' 
A  moderate  tribute  paid  to  Athens  would  secure  to  the 
tributary  island  greater  advantages  than  if  paid  to  Sparta — 
with  at  least  equal  protection.  Probably  the  influence  of 
Athens  over  these  islanders  was  farther  aided  by  the  fact, 
that  she  administered  the  festivals,  and  lent  out  the  funds,  of 
the  holy  temple  at  Delos.  We  know  by  inscriptions  re- 
maining, that  large  sums  were  borrowed  at  interest  from  the 
temple  treasure,  not  merely  by  individual  islanders,  but  also 
by  the  island-cities  collectively — Naxos,  Andros,  Tenos, 
Siphnos,  Seriphos.  The  Amphiktyonic  council  who  dispensed 
these  loans  (or  at  least  the  presiding  members)  were  Athenians, 
named  annually  at  Athens.^  Moreover  these  islanders  rendered 
religious  homage  and  attendance  at  the  Delian  festivals,  and 
were  thus  brought  within  the  range  of  a  central  Athenian 
influence,  capable,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  being 
strengthened  and  rendered  even  politically  important 


*  XeiL  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7, 

•  Isokrat^s,  Orat  xvii.  (Trapezit.)  s. 

71. 

'  See  the  valuable  inscription  called 

the  Mannor  Sandvicense,  which  con- 
tains the  accounts  rendered  by  the 
annual  Amphiktyons  at  Delos,  from 
377-373  B-c. 


Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athe- 
ner,  voL  ii.  p.  214,  ed.  i ;  vol.  IL  p.  78 
seq.t  ed.  2nd. 

The  list  of  cities  and  individuals  who 
borrowed  money  from  the  temple  is 
given  in  these  accounts,  together  with 
the  amount  of  interest  either  paid  by 
them,  or  remaining  in  arrear. 
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By  such  helps,  Athens  was  slowly  acquiring  to  herself  a 
second  maritime  confederacy,  which  we  shall  presently  find 
to  be  of  considerable  moment,  though  never  approaching  the 
grandeur  of  her  former  empire  :  so  that  in  the  year  380  B.C., 
when  Isokratte  published  his  Panegyrical  Discourse  (seven 
years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas),  though  her  general 
power  was  still  slender  compared  with  the  overruling  might 
of  Sparta,^  yet  her  navy  had  already  made  such  progress,  that 
he  claims  for  her  the  right  of  taking  the  command  by  sea,  in 
that  crusade  which  he  strenuously  enforces,  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  harmonious  unity  at  the  head  of  all  Greece,  against 
the  Asiatic  barbarians.^ 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas, Sparta  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  having  Heu  enter- 
surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia  ;    and  that  SlS^o? the 
King  Agesipolis  and  other  leading  Spartans  en-  fSS^ot 
couraged  the  scheme  of  a  fresh  Grecian  expedition  tSa^ttbe 
against  Asia,  in  compliance  with  propositions  from  ^^2^1?^ 
some  disaffected    subjects   of  Artaxerx6s.*    Upon  SS^S^* 
some  such  project  currently  discussed  though  never  ^^^^ 
realised,    Isokratfis  probably  built  his  Panegyrical  i««>^n«^ 
Oration,  composed  in  a  lofty  strain  of  patriotic  eloquence 
(380   B.C),  to  stimulate   both   Sparta    and  Athens  in   the 
cause,  and  calling  on    both,  as  joint  chiefs  of  Greece,  to 
suspend  dissension  at  home  for  a  great  Pan-hellenic  manifes- 
tation  against  the  common  enemy  abroad.    But  whatever 
ideas  of  this  kind  the  Spartan  leaders  may  have  entertained. 


'  This  IS  the  description  which  Iso- 
knt£s  himself  gives  (Orat  xv.  (Per- 
mutat.)  &  61)  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian 
world  when  he  published  his  Pane- 
gyrical Discoorse — Src  AmttSoi/i^Kioi  fiky 
TfX^w  rStp  'EAAifrwr,  i^ficif  8i  rairciydf 
iwpJifrrofifVf  &c 

'  The  Panegyrical  Discourse  of  Iso- 
baths, the  date  of  it  being  pretty 
exactly  known,  is  of  great  value  for 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  period 
immediatdy  succeeding  the  peace  of 
AntaUddas. 

He  particularly  notices  the  multipli- 
cation of  pirates,  and  the  competition 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  about 
tribute  from  the  islands  in  the  i^gean 
(s.  133).  Tis  ykp  h»  roiaimis  Koraard' 
ff*tts  iwidvfA^atuyf  iy  f  Kctraitoyriffreu 
lUvriiw  BdXwriTW  Kcer^xown,  irt\ra<rr<CL 


Z\  rhs  v^Xcit  KttfraKoLiifiiiwHn.  &c. 

....  Ka(roi  xp^  '^^^^  ^wru  ffol  fi^ 
ilk  r^X'IP  f^^y^  ^poyovma  roio^ocf 
^pyois  ^ixcipcir,  voKh  itJaXXw  ^  roht 
piiai^raf  iavfioXoytlPf  ots  i^i6p 
iorip  i\4tip,  6pmmu  roirwt  pikv  iik 
fnnanAnrra  rris  yr^s  S(ni  y€»py9ip  Aroy- 
KaCofjJpwff  Tohs  S'  ^eip<^af  8i*  i/^O' 
plop  T^f  x^P^  ''^^  M^"  vKtUmiP  ofrr^f 
ii^hp  n^piopinnaSf  &c.  (s.  151)* 

....  ^Ci¥  4ifjLus  (Athenians  and  Spar- 
tans) oH^fdop  9oio6fjLt$a  irp4poiaa^f  iXKh 
V9pl  fi^PT&p  KvKXdZwp  piiattp  kftr 
ipiafiriTovfAMP,  roaairas  ih  rb  vKifios 
ical  ryiXiKoOras  rh  fi4ytBos  SvpdfJMis  ofh-ws 
cfieg  T^  fiapfidpof  itaoaZti^KOfup, 

Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  I,  12 
— fiil  §is  Pfia^pia  airofiK4wopraSt  &C. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  9,  19. 
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their  attention  was  taken  off,  about  382  B.C.,  by  movements  in 
a  more  remote  region  of  the  Grecian  world,  which  led  to 
important  consequences. 

Since  the  year  414  B.C.  (when  the  Athenians  were  engaged 
in  the  si^;e  of  Syracuse),  we  have  heard  nothing 
"do^-  ^^^  ^^ *^^  kings  of  Macedonia,  or  of  the  Chalkidic 
dflti—  Grecian  cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Thrace  adjoining 
Kl^raian  Macedonia.  Down  to  that  year,  Athens  still  retained 
the  last  years  a  portion  of  her  maritime  empire  in  those  regions. 
ponnesiaQ      The  Platxans  were  still  in  possession  of  Ski6n6  (on 

war 

the  isthmus  of  Pallfin^)  which  she  had  assigned  to 
them ;  while  the  Athenian  admiral  Euetion,  seconded  by 
many  hired  Thracians,  and  even  by  Perdikkas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, undertook  a  fruitless  siege  to  reconquer  Amphipolis  on 
the  Strymon.^  But  the  fatal  disaster  at  Syracuse  having 
disabled  Athens  from  maintaining  such  distant  interests,  they 
were  lost  to  her  along  with  her  remaining  empire — perhaps 
earlier;  though  we  do  not  know  how.  At  the  same  time, 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  greatly  increased  in  power;  partly,  we  may 
conceive,  from  the  helpless  condition  of  Athens — but  still 
more  from  the  abilities  and  energy  of  Archelaus,  son  and 
successor  of  Perdikkas. 

The  course  of  succession  among  the  Macedonian  princes 
Perdikkas  seems  not  to  have  been  settled,  so  that  disputes  and 
a^^che-  bloodshed  took  place  at  the  death  of  several  of  them. 
SbiSty  o*fa.e  Moreover  there  were  distinct  tribes  of  Macedonians, 
latter.  ^j^^^  though  forming  part,  really  or  nominally,  of  the 

dominion  of  the  Temenid  princes,  nevertheless  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  separate  but  subordinate  princes  of  their 
own.  The  reign  of  Perdikkas  had  been  much  troubled  in 
this  manner.  In  the  first  instance,  he  had  stripped  his  own 
brother  Alketas  of  the  crown,^  who  appears,  (so  far  as  we  can 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  9-  _  _  |  adverted  to  by  the  commentators.    Per- 

haps  it  may  help  to  explain  the  chro- 
nological embarrassments  connected 
with  the  reign  of  Perdikkas,  the  years 
of  which  are  assigned  by  different 
authors,  as  23,  28,  35,  40,  41.  See 
Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  ch.  iv.  p. 
222 — where  he  discusses  the  chronology 
of  the  Macedonian  kings :  also  Krebs, 
Lection.  Diodorese,  p.  159. 


■  This  is  attested  by  Plato,  Gorgias, 
c  26,  p.  471  A. 

....  *Or  7«  (Archelaus  son  of  Per- 
dikkas) irpuror  fi^y  rovrov  ahihv  rhv 
h€(nt6rniv  ifol  Otiov  (Alketas)  ftcravcju- 
i^dfjktyos,  &s  iir 0 9 t&<r 09 y  t^v  ^PX^^ 
^y  Utp^iKKas  abrhy  d^cfXcro,  &c. 

This  statement  of  Plato,  that  Per- 
dikkas expelled  his  brother  Alketas 
from   the    throne,    appears  not  to  be  ',      There  are  no  means  of  determining 
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make  out)  to  have  had  the  better  right  to  it ;  next  he  had 
also  expelled  his  younger  brother  Philippus  from  his  subor- 
dinate prindpality.  To  restore  Amyntas  the  son  of  Philippus 
was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Thrakian  prince  Sitalk^,  in 
the  expedition  undertaken  conjointly  with  Athens,  during  the 
second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.^  On  the  death  of 
Penfikkas  (about  413  B.c),  his  eldest  or  only  legitimate  son 
was  a  child  of  seven  years  old ;  but  his  natural  son*  Arche- 
laus  was  of  mature  age  and  unscrupulous  ambitioa  The 
dethroned  Alketas  was  yet  alive,  and  had  now  considerable 
chance. of  re-establishing  himself  on  the  throne:  Archelaus, 
inviting  him  and  hb  son  under  pretence  that  he  would  himself 
bring  about  their  re-establishment,  slew  them  both  amidst 
the  intoxication  of  a  banquet  He  next  despatched  the  boy, 
his  legitimate  brother,  by  suffocating  him  in  a  well ;  and 
through  these  crimes  made  himself  king.  His  government 
however  was  so  energetic  and  able,  that  Macedonia  reached  a 
degree  of  military  power  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  possessed.  His  troops,  military  equipments,  and  fortified 
places,  were  much  increased  in  numbers ;  while  he  also  cut 
straight  roads  of  communication  between  the  various  portions 
of  his  territory — a  novelty  seemingly  everywhere,  at  that 
time.*  Besides  such  improved  organization  (which  unfor- 
tunately we  are  not  permitted  to  know  in  detail),  Archelaus 
founded  a  splendid  periodical  Olympic  festival,  in  honour  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Muses,*  and  maintained  cor- 
respondence with  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Athens.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  tragic  poets  Euripid^  and  Agathon,  as 
well  as  the  epic  poet  Choerilus,  to  visit  him  in  Macedonia, 
where  Euripides  especially  was  treated  with  distinguished 
favour  and  munificence,*  remaining  there  until  his  death  in 
406  or  405  B.C.    Archelaus  also  invited  Sokratfis,  who  de- 


whcn  the  reign  of  Perdikkas  berai — 
nor  exactly,  when  it  ended.  We  know 
from  Thacydid^  that  he  was  king  in 
432,  and  in  414  B.c  But  the  fact  of 
\us  acquinng  the  crown  by  the  expulsion 
of  an  dder  brother,  renders  it  less  won- 
derful that  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
should  be  differently  stated  by  different 
authors;  thongh  these  authors  seem 
mostly  to  conceive  Perdikkas  as  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Alexander,  without 
any  notice  of  Alketas. 


*  Thucyd.  i.  57 ;  ii.  97-100. 

*  The  mother  of  Archelaus  was  a 
female  slave  belonging  to  Alketas ;  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  Plato  calls  Alketas 
1i9irit6T7it^  Kol  $€7o¥  of  Archelaus 
(Plato,  Gorgias,  c  26,  p.  471  A.). 

*  Thucyd.  iL  100.  69ohs  tMtias 
frtfie,  &c. 

*  Arrian,  i.  1 1 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  16. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  c.  7, 
p.  531  E. 
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dined  the  invitation — and  appears  to  have  shown  some  favour 
to  Plato.*  He  perished  in  the  same  year  as  Sokrat^  (399 
B.C.),  by  a  violent  death ;  two  Thessalian  youths,  Krateuas 
and  Hellanokrat^s,  together  with  a  Macedonian  named 
Dekamnichus,  being  his  assassins  during  a  hunting  party. 
The  two  first  were  youths  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached, 
but  whose  dignity  he  had  wounded  by  insulting  treatment 
and  non-performance  of  promises :  the  third  was  a  Mace- 
donian, who,  for  having  made  an  olfTensive  remark  upon  the 
bad  breath  of  Euripides,  had  been  given  up  by  the  order  of 
Archelaus  to  the  poet,  in  order  that  he  might  be  flogged  for 
it.  Euripides  actually  caused  the  sentence  to  be  inflicted : 
but  it  was  not  till  six  years  after  his  death  that  Dekamnichus, 
who  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  affront,  found  the 
opportunity  of  taking  revenge  by  instigating  and  aiding 
the  assassins  of  Archelaus.* 
These  incidents,  recounted  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
and  relating  as  well  to  the  Macedonian  king  Arche- 
Macedonia  laus  as  to  the  Athenian  citizen  and  poet  Euripides, 
illustrate  the  political  contrast  between  Macedonia 
and  Athens.  The  government  of  the  former  is  one  wholly 
personal — dependent  on  the  passions,  tastes,  appetites,  and 
capacities,  of  the  king.  The  ambition  of  Archelaus  leads 
both  to  his  crimes  for  acquiring  the  throne,  and  to  his 
improved  organization  of  the  military  force  of  the  state  after- 
wards; his  admiration  for  the  poets  and  philosophers  of 
Athens  makes  him  sympathise  warmly  with  Euripidfis,  and 
ensure  to  the  latter  personal  satisfaction  for  an  offensive 
remark ;  his  appetites,  mingling  licence  with  insult,  end  by 
drawing  upon  him  personal  enemies  of  a  formidable  character. 
VEtaty  dest  moi — stands  marked  in  the  whole  series  of  pro- 


^  AristoteL  Rhetoric.  iL  24 ;  Seneca, 
de  Benefidis,  v.  6;  iElian,  V.  H.  ziv. 

17. 

'  See  the  statements,  unfortunatdv 

very  brief,  of  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  8, 
10-13).  Plato  (Alkibiad.  iL  c  5,  p.  141 
D),  while  mentioning  the  assassination 
of  Archelaus  by  his  irai8tfc&,  represents 
the  motive  of  the  latter  differently  from 
Aristotle,  as  having  been  an  ambitious 
desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  throne. 
Diodorus  (xiv.  37)  represents  Krateuas 


as  having  killed  Archelaus  unintention-    lege  accorded  by  Archelaus. 


ally  in  a  hunting  party. 

¥ixot  rjy^fi/ibp  ^^ycro,  wapo^^ptop  robs 
iwi99fjLipovs  irpvTor  t^iop  Zh  r^s  iftyv't 
8ti  avrhp  i^49»K9  fuurrtywfftu  LhptirtBy 
T(^  iroiijrp*  6  9h  EdpiirtSty's  ^x^^*^'^"^'' 
tMpTos  Ti  cUnov  us  iwr^fuw  rov  trr6' 
fjutros  (Arist  Pol.  L  c), 

Dekamnichus  is  cited  by  Aristotle 
as  one  among  the  examples  of  persons 
actually  scourged ;  which  proves  that 
Euripides  availed  himself  of  the  privi- 
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ceedii^s ;  the  personality  of  the  monarch  is  the  detennining 
dement  Now  at  Athens,  no  such  element  exists.  There  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  no  easy  way  of  bringing  to  bear  the  ascend- 
ency of  an  energetic  chief  to  improve  the  military  organization 
— as  Athens  found  to  her  cost,  when  she  was  afterwards 
assailed  by  Philip,  the  successor  after  some  interval,  and  in 
many  respects  the  parallel,  of  Archelaus.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  personal  tastes,  nor  the  appetites,  of  any 
individual  Athenian,  count  as  active  causes  in  the  march  of 
public  affairs,  which  is  determined  by  the  established  law  and 
by  the  pronounced  sentiments  of  the  body  of  citizens.  How- 
ever gross  an  insult  might  have  been  offered  to  Euripides  at 
Athens,  the  Dikasts  would  never  have  sentenced  that  the 
offender  should  be  handed  over  to  him  to  be  flogged.  They 
would  have  inflicted  such  measure  of  punishment  as  the 
nature  of  the  wrong,  and  the  pre-existing  law,  appeared  to 
them  to  require.  Political  measures,  or  judicial  sentences,  at 
Athens,  might  be  well-  or  ill-judged :  but  at  any  rate,  they 
were  always  dictated  by  regard  to  a  known  law  and  to  the 
public  conceptions  entertained  of  state-interests,  state-dignity, 
and  state-obligations,  without  the  avowed  intrusion  of  any 
man*s  personality.  To  Euripid^ — who  had  throughout  his 
whole  life  been  the  butt  of  Aristophanes  and  other  comic 
writers,  and  who  had  been  compelled  to  hear,  in  the  crowded 
theatre,  taunts  far  more  galling  than  what  is  ascribed  to 
Dekamnichus — ^the  contrast  must  have  been  indeed  striking, 
to  have  the  offender  made  over  to  him,  and  the  whip  placed 
at  his  disposal,  by  order  of  his  new  patron.  And  it  is  little 
to  his  honour,  that  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  the 
privil^e,  by  causing  the  punishment  to  be  really  adminis- 
tered ;  a  punishment  which  he  could  never  have  seen  inflicted, 
during  the  fifty  years  of  his  past  life,  upon  any  free  Athenian 
citizen. 

Krateuas  did  not  survive  the  deed  more  than  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  Orestes  son  of  Archelaus,  a  child,  succeeding 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  kings— 
Aeropus.    The  latter  however,  after  about  four  years,  Aeropuf, 

Pftussniss 

made  away  with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  Amynbis/ 
for  two  years.     He  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  tion  frequent. 
succeeded  by  his  son  Pausanias ;  who,  after  a  reign  of  only 
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one  year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  Amyntas.^ 
This  Amyntas  (chiefly  celebrated  as  the  father  of  Philip  and 
the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great),  though  akin  to  the 
royal  family,  had  been  nothing  more  than  an  attendant  of 
Aeropus,*  until  he  made  himself  king  by  putting  to  death 
Fausanias.^  He  reigned,  though  with  interruptions,  twenty- 
four  years  (393-369  B.C.) ;  years,  for  the  most  part,  of  trouble 
and  humiliation  for  Macedonia,  and  of  occasional  exile  for 
himself.  The  vigorous  military  organization  introduced  by 
Archelaus  appears  to  have  declined ;  while  the  frequent  de- 
thronements and  assassinations  of  kings,  beginning  even  with 
Perdikkas  the  father  of  Archelaus,  and  continued  down  to 
Amyntas,  unhinged  the  central  authority  and  disunited  the 
various  portions  of  the  Macedonian  name ;  which  naturally 
tended  to  separation,  and  could  only  be  held  together  by  a 
firm  hand. 

The  interior  regions  of  Macedonia  were  bordered,  to  the 
north,  north-east,  and  north-west,  by  warlike  bar- 
expelled  baHan  tribes,  Thracian  and  lUyrian,  whose  invasions 
donia  by  the  werc  not  unfrcqucnt  and  oflen  formidable.  Tempted 
roikS'^*  probably  by  the  unsettled  position  of  the  govem- 
Si-coLt  to  ment,  the  Illyrians  poured  in  upon  Amyntas  during 
thLn  w'Jil      the  first  year  of  his  reign :  perhaps  they  may  have 

"**^*  been  invited  by  other  princes  of  the  interior,*  and  at 
all  events  their  coming  would  operate  as  a  signal  for  malcon- 
tents to  declare  themselves.  Amyntas — having  only  acquired 
the  sceptre  a  few  months  before  by  assassinating  his  prede- 
cessor, and  having  little  hold  on  the  people — was  not  only 
unable  to  repel  them,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  evacuate 
Pella,  and  even  to  retire  from  Macedonia  altogether.  Des- 
pairing of  his  position,  he  made  over  to  the  Olynthians  a 
large  portion  of  the  neighbouring  territory — Lower  Macedonia 
or  the  coast  and  cities  round  the  Thermaic  Gulf*    As  this 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  84-89.  '  donians  called  Lynkestae  in  the  interior 

*  JEMan^  V.  H.  xii.  43;  Dexippus  country,  with  the  Illyrian  invaders — 
ap.  Syncell.  p.  263 ;  Justin,  vii.  4.  b.c.  423. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  89.  *ETeXfwy<r«  S^  Archelaus  had  been  engaged  at  a 
Kot  Tlavacadas  6  r&v  MajceS^vwy  fiaaiXthsy  more  recent  period  in  war  with  a  prince 
iwaip^BtU  ^h  'AfiiifTov  96\^,  &p^as  of  the  interior  named  Arrhibaeus — ^per- 
4yiavr6y  r^v  Si  fiaffi\€la»  Kordax^f^  haps  the  same  person  (Aristot.  Polit 
*Afi{ftfras,  &c,  v.  8,  Ii). 

*  See  in  Thucyd.  iv.  112 — the  rela-  '  •  Diodor.  xiv.  92;  xv.  19.  *Avoyvobf 
tions  of  Arrhibaeus,  prince  of  the  Mace-     8i  riip  iipxh^t  *0\vy9lois  fiiv  t^v  avv^y- 


\ 
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cession  is  represented  to  have  been  made  at  the  moment  of 
his  distress  and  expatriation,  we  may  fairly  suspect  that  it 
was  made  for  some  reciprocal  benefit  or  valuable  equivalent ; 
of  which  Amyntas  might  well  stand  in  need,  at  a  moment  of 
so  much  exigency. 

It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  we  begin  to  hear  again  of  the 
Chalkidians  of  Olynthus,  and  the  confederacy  which  ^^ 
they  gradually  aggregated  round  their  city  as  a  chaikidiam 
centre.  The  confederacy  seems  to  have  taken  its  xhSJ^e"*', 
start  from  this  cession  of  Amyntas — or  rather,  to  ^ti^d^ 
speak  more  properly,  from  his  abdication  ;  for  the  Sjn^riS^Si 
cession  of  what  he  could  not  keep  was  of  compara-  wh^^y„. 
tively  little  moment,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  tried  ^a^bifore 
to  resume  it  as  soon  as  he  acquired  strength.  The  cSiii^SS?* 
effect  of  his  flight  was,  to  break  up  the  government  Sil^thii^ 
of  Lower  or  maritime  Macedonia,  and  to  leave  the  ~"'«*«»^' 
cities  therein  situated  defenceless  against  the  Illyrians,  or 
other  invaders  from  the  interior.  To  these  cfties  the  only 
chance  of  security  was  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  and  to  organize  in  conjunction  with 
the  latter  a  confederacy  for  mutual  support  Among  all  the 
Greeks  on  that  coast,  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
(so  they  had  proved  themselves  in  their  former  contentions 
against  Athens  when  at  the  summit  of  her  power)  as  well 
as  the  nearest,  were  the  Chalkidians  of  Olynthus.  These 
Olynthians  now  put  themselves  forward — took  into  their 
alliance  and  under  their  protection  the  smaller  towns  of  mari- 
time Macedonia  immediately  near  them — and  soon  extended 
their  confederacy  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  larger  towns  in 
this  region — including  even  Pella,  the  most  considerable  city 
of  the  country.^     As  they  began  this  enterprise  at  a  time 


rmv  *OXuy0»»y  9t9pri<rafjL4vov  voAAV  t^s 
6fi6pov  x^f^^f   ^'^  ''^^  i,ir^yrto<ny   rris 

The  flight  of  Amyntas,  after  a  year's 
xeign,  is  confirmed  by  Dexippus  ap. 
SynccU.  p.  263. 

*  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  12— 'Ori  juiy 
yitp  rip  M  ^^icni  lAnyltmi  iroXis  "OAw- 
BoSy  o-xcS^y  irdints  ivitrraff€§,  OZroi 
riipT6\€WP  wpoiniydyotnro  ferty  ks,  i<p* 
$T(  ro7s  ednois  XP^^^<"  v^ftots  Ka\  crvii- 
iroAiTfvciy*   tvura  8i  /col  tmk  fi9i(6im¥ 


vpoffiXetfiiv  TUfos.  *Ek  8i  ro6rov  hr^x*^' 
fniaay  kcU  riis  rris  Mcuct^oylas  ir6XMis 
i\tv6tpovy  itwh  'Afiivrov,  rov  fi€uri\49fs 
M€uc^6v»w.  *Eirc2  Si  tMiicowreuf  ai  4y 
y^ncera  aArii¥j  tqx^  «m2  M  rks  ir6^pm 
Koi  fi«l(ovs  4irop§ioyro'  Koi  KortKlirofAtv 
ilfi€7s  fx^*^*'^^  ^'^  &AXas  Tc  iroAA^s,  icod 
n4Way,  ^9p  fLfylffrri  rmv  ip  Meuccdovtf 
ir^XcvK.  Kal  *Afi6yTap  8i  ctia0ay6fLtBa 
iiiroxo»povifrd  re  ix  r&v  ir^Xc»y,  ical  Saoy 
oitK  iicrnrrwKSra  ij9ri  ix  Tdtrrji  MeuveSo- 
ylas. 
We  know  from  Diodoms  that  Am3m- 
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when  the  lUyrians  were  masters  of  the  country,  so  as  to  drive 
Amyntas  to  despair  and  flight,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  must 
have  cost  them  serious  elfTorts,  not  without  great  danger  if 
they  failed  We  may  also  be  sure  that  the  cities  themselves 
must  have  been  willing,  not  to  say  eager,  coadjutors  ;  just  as 
the  Islanders  and  Asiatic  Greeks  clung  to  Athens  at  the  first 
formation  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  The  Olynthians  could 
have  had  no  means  of  conquering  even  the  less  considerable 
Macedonian  cities,  much  less  Pella,  by  force  and  against  the 
will  of  the  inhabitants. 

How  the  Illyrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  by  what 
Equ*i  and  stcps  the  Confederacy  was  got  together,  we  are  not 
d^wo?f°"  permitted  to  know.  Our  information  (unhappily 
wnSi^cy  very  brieO  comes  from  the  Akanthian  envoy  Klei- 
frSii^S?bl  gc»6s,  speaking  at  Sparta  about  ten  years  after- 
XJ^;^  wards  (B.C.  383),  and  describing  in  a  few  words  the 
ij^^^^  confederacy  as  it  then  stood  But  there  is  one 
S^mSJc-  circumstance  which  this  witness — ^himself  hostile 
donian  dries,  ^q  Qlynthus  and  coming  to  solicit  Spartan  aid 
against  her — attests  emphatically;  the  equal,  generous,  and 
brotherly  principles,  upon  which  the  Olynthians  framed  their 
scheme  from  the  beginning.  They  did  not  present  them- 
selves as  an  imperial  city  enrolling  a  body  of  dependent  allies, 
but  invited  each  separate  city  to  adopt  common  laws  and 
reciprocal  citizenship  with  Olynthus,  with  full  liberty  of  inter- 
marriage, commercial  dealing,  and  landed  proprietorship. 
That  the  Macedonian  cities  near  the  sea  should  welcome  so 
liberal  a  proposition  as  this,  coming  from  the  most  powerful 
of  their  Grecian  neighbours,  cannot  at  all  surprise  us ;  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  lUyrian 
invaders,  and  when  Amyntas  had  fled  the  country.  They 
had  hitherto  always  been  subjects :  ^  their  cities  had  not  (like 
the  Greek  cities)  enjoyed  each  its  own  separate  autonomy 
within  its  own  walls :  the  offer,  now  made  to  them  by  the 
Olynthians,  was  one  of  freedom  in  exchange  for  their  past 
subjection  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  combined  with  a 


tas  fled  the  country  in  despair,  and 
ceded  a  large  proportion  at  least  of 
Lower  Macedonia  to  the  Olynthians. 
Accordingly  the  struggle,  between  the 
latter  and  Amyntas  (here  alluded  to), 


must  have  taken  place  when  he  came 
back  and  tried  to  resume  his  dominion. 
'  Xen.    Hellen.    v.    2,    12 — t^ls  rrjt 
MoJccSoWas  ir6\€is  iXwBtpov¥  airh  *A/ii;r- 
Tou,  &c. :  compare  v.  2,  38. 
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force  adequate  to  protect  them  against  Illyrian  and  other  in- 
vaders. Perhaps  also  these  various  cities — Anthemus,  Therma, 
Chalastra,  Pella,  A16rus,  Pydna,  &c — may  have  contained, 
among  the  indigenous  population,  a  certain  proportion  of 
domidliated  Grecian  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  proposition 
of  the  Olynthians  would  be  especially  acceptable. 

We  may  thus  understand  why  the  offer  of  Olynthus  was 
gladly  welcomed  by  the  Macedonian  maritime  cities. 
They  were  the  first  who  fraternised  as  voluntary  '**^^.* 
partners  in  the  confederacy ;  which  the  Olynthians,  confcd^cy 
having  established  this  basis,  proceeded  to  enlarge  G«ci«n 

^■^  CI  PCS  to 

farther,  by  making  the  like  liberal  propositions  to  chaikidic 
the  Greek  cities  in  their  neighbourhood.     Several  of  tbdrUberai 
these  latter  joined  voluntarily;  others  were  afraid  levermicidet 
to  refuse  ;  insomuch  that  the  confederacy  came  to  JaSg^thdr 
include  a  considerable  number  of  Greeks — especially  mr,  fft  are 
Potidaea,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Pall€n£,  and  o^resUt- 
commanding  the  road  of  communication  between  ""** 
the  cities  within   Pall^nfi  and  the  continent.      The  Olyn- 
thians carried  out  with  scrupulous  sincerity  their  professed 
principles  of  equal  and   intimate  partnership,   avoiding  all 
encroachment  or  offensive  pre-eminence  in  favour  of  theif 
own  city.     But  in  spite  of  this  liberal  procedure,  they  found 
among  their  Grecian  neighbours  obstructions  which  they  had 
not  experienced  from  the  Macedonian.    Each  of  the  Grecian 
cities  had  been  accustomed  to  its  own  town-autonomy  and 
separate  citizenship,  with  its  peculiar  laws  and  customs.     All 
of  them  were  attached  to  this  kind  of  distinct  political  life,  by 
one  of  the  most  tenacious  and  universal  instincts  of  the  Greek 
mind  ;  all  of  them  would  renounce  it  with  reluctance,  even  on 
consenting  to  enter  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  with  its  gene- 
rous promise,  its  enlarged  security,  and  its  manifest  advan- 
tages ;    and  there  were  even  some  who,   disdaining  every 
prospective  consideration,  refused  to  change  their  condition 
at  all  except  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Among  these  last  were  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  the  largest 
cities  (next  to  Olynthus)  in  the  Chaikidic  peninsula,  and 
therefore  the  least  unable  to  stand  alone.  To  these  the 
Olynthians  did  not  make  application,  until  they  had  already 
attracted  within  their  confederacy  a  considerable  number  of 

VOL.  VIII.  E 


so 
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other  Grecian  as  well  as  Macedonian  cities.  They  then  in- 
Akanthus  vited  Akantfaus  and  ApoUonia  to  come  in,  upon  the 
Ionia  resist  Same  tcfms  of  equal  union  and  fellow-citizenship. 
donf"(5f^.  The  proposition  being  declined,  they  sent  a  second 
naSTxhey  mcssage  intimating  that,  unless  it  were  accepted 
SiSto^  fa.  within  a  certain  time,  they  would  enforce  it  by  com- 
sSiSthCT.  pulsory  measures.  So  powerful  already  was  the 
military  force  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that  Akanthus 
and  Apollonia,  incompetent  to  resist  without  foreign  aid, 
dispatched  envoys  to  Sparta  to  set  forth  the  position  of 
affairs  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  and  to  solicit  intervention 
against  Olynthus. 

Their  embassy  reached  Sparta  about  RC.  383,  when  the 

Spartans,  having  broken  up  the  city  of  Mantineia 
KiSrcnis  iuto  villages  and  coerced  Phlius,  were  in  the  full  swing 
thianenviy   of  powcr  over  Peloponncsus — and  when   they  had 

also  dissolved  the  Boeotian  federation,  placing  har- 
mosts  in  Plataea  and  Thespiae  as  checks  upon  any  movement 
of  Thebes.  The  Akanthian  Kleigenfis,  addressing  himself  to 
the  assembly  of  Spartans  and  their  allies,  drew  an  alarming 
picture  of  the  recent  growth  and  prospective  tendencies  of 
Olynthus,  invoking  the  interference  of  Sparta  against  that 
city.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  (he  said)  already  comprised 
many  cities,  small  and  great,  Greek  as  well  as  Macedonian — 
Amyntas  having  lost  his  kingdom.  Its  military  power,  even 
at  present  great,  was  growing  every  day.*  The  territory, 
comprising  a  large  breadth  of  fertile  corn-land,  could  sustain 
a  numerous  population.  Wood  for  ship-building^  was  close 
at  hand,  while  the  numerous  harbours  of  the  confederate  cities 
ensured  a  thriving  trade  as  well  as  a  steady  revenue  from 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  14. 

The  number  of  Olynthian  troops  is 
given  in  Xenophon  as  800  hoplites — a 
tar  greater  number  of  peltasts — and 
1000  horsemen,  assuming  that  Akan- 
thus and  Apollonia  joined  the  confe- 
deracy. It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Mitford  and  others,  that  these  numbers, 
as  they  here  stand,  must  be  decidedly 
smaller  than  the  reality.  But  we  have 
no  means  of  correction  open  to  us.  Mr. 
Mitford's  suggestion  of  0000  hoplites  in 
place  of  800  rests  upon  no  authority. 

Demosthen6s  states  that  Olynthus  by 


herself,  and  before  she  had  brought  all 
the  Chalkidians  into  confederacy  {oHwtt 

De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  75,  p.  425)  possessed 
400  horsemen,  and  a  atizen  population 
of  5000 ;  no  more  than  this  (he  says) 
at  the  time  wfien  the  Lacedaemonians 
attacked  them.  The  historical  state- 
ments of  the  great  orator,  for  a  time 
which  nearly  coincides  with  his  own 
birth,  are  to  be  received  with  caution. 

«  Compare  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  p.  54,  s.  100,  Eng.  Tr. 
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custom-duties.  The  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes  would  be 
easily  kept  in  willing  dependence,  and  would  thus  augment 
the  military  force  of  Olynthus ;  even  the  gold  mines  of  Mount 
Pangaeus  would  speedily  come  within  her  assured  reach.  "All 
that  I  now  tell  you  (such  was  the  substance  of  his  speech)  is 
matter  of  public  talk  among  the  Olynthian  people,  who  are 
full  of  hope  and  confidence.  How  can  you  Spartans,  who  are 
taking  anxious  pains  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Boeotian 
cities,^  permit  the  aggr^ation  of  so  much  more  formidable  a 
power,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  as  this  of  Olynthus  ?  Envoys 
have  already  been  sent  thither  from  Athens  and  Thebes— 
and  the  Olynthians  have  decreed  to  send  an  embassy  in 
return,  for  contracting  alliance  with  those  cities ;  hence  your 
enemies  will  derive  a  laige  additional  force.  We  of  Akanthus 
and  Apollonia,  having  declined  the  proposition  to  join  the 
confederacy  voluntarily,  have  received  notice  that,  if  we  per- 
sist, they  will  constrain  us.  Now  we  are  anxious  to  retain 
our  paternal  laws  and  customs,  continuing  as  a  city  by  our- 
selves.* But  if  we  cannot  obtain  aid  from  you,  we  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  joining  them — as  several  other  cities 
have  already  done,  from  not  daring  to  refuse ;  cities,  who 
would  have  sent  envoys  along  with  us,  had  they  not  been 
afraid  of  offending  the  Olynthians.  These  cities,  if  you  inter- 
fere forthwith,  and  with  a  powerful  force,  will  now  revolt  from 
the  new  confederacy.  But  if  you  postpone  your-  interference, 
and  allow  time  for  the  confederacy  to  work,  their  sentiments 
will  soon  alter.  They  will  come  to  be  knit  together  in 
attached  unity,  by  the  co-burgership,  the  intermarriage,  and 
the  reciprocity  of  landed  possessions,  which  have  already 
been  enacted  prospectively.  All  of  them  will  become  con- 
vinced that  they  have  a  common  interest  both  in  belonging  to, 
and  in  strengthening  the  confederacy — just  as  the  Arcadians, 
when  they  follow  you,  Spartans,  as  allies,  are  not  only  enabled 
to  preserve  their  own  property,  but  also  to  plunder  others. 
If,  by  your  delay,  the  attractive  tendencies  of  the  confederacy 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  i6.    *Ewo<<raTc 

flat  4irifi€\ri$rirai,  8ir«s  fiii  Kaiy  tv  cfij, 
«o^  8i  fitl(oyos  i^poi(o^4yiis  Zuydfi^ws 
A^A?(roi,  &c. 
I  translate  here  the  substance  of  the 


speech,  not  the  exact  words. 

•  Xenoph.HelIen.v.  2,  14.  *Hfu7s9^^ 
&  iy^pfs  AaK€9aifA6yioi,  fiovK6fAt0a  fiXy 
tots  trarpiots  y6fiois  XP^**^***  **^  abro' 
irdX^ircu  eivai*  «i  fi4yToi  /4^  jSoty^irct  T«r, 
ivdyitri  Koi  iipiiv  fiet^  iKtlv^y  ylyytarBcu. 
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should  come  into  real  operation,  you  will  presently  find  it  not 
so  much  within  your  power  to  dissolve."  ^ 

This  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  is  remarkable  in  more 

than  one  respect  Coming  from  the  lips  of  an  enemy, 
Amyntas  at    it  is  the  best  of  all  testimonies  to  the  liberal  and 

comprehensive  spirit  in  which  the  Olynthians  were 
acting.  They  are  accused — not  of  injustice,  nor  of  selfish 
ambition,  nor  of  degrading  those  around  them— but,  literally, 
of  organizing  a  new  partnership  on  principles  too  generous 
and  too  seductive :  of  gently  superseding,  instead  of  violently 
breaking  down,  the  barriers,  between  the  various  cities,  by 
reciprocal  ties  of  property  and  family  among  the  citizens  of 
each ;  of  uniting  them  all  into  a  new  political  aggregate,  in 
which  not  only  all  would  enjoy  equal  rights,  but  all  without 
exception  would  be  gainers.  The  advantage,  both  in  security 
and  in  power,  accruing  prospectively  to  all,  is  not  only  ad- 
mitted by  the  orator,  but  stands  in  the  front  of  his  argument 
"Make  haste  and  break  up  the  confederacy  (he  impresses 
upon  Sparta)  before  its  fruit  is  ripe,  so  that  the  confederates 
may  never  taste  it  nor  find  out  how  good  it  is  ;  for  if  they  do 
you  will  not  prevail  on  them  to  forego  it"  By  implication, 
he  also  admits — and  he  says  nothing  tending  even  to  raise  a 
doubt — that  the  cities  which  he  represents,  Akanthus  and 
Apollonia,  would  share  along  with  the  rest  in  this  same 
benefit  But  the  Grecian  political  instinct  was  nevertheless 
predominant — "  We  wish  to  preserve  our  paternal  laws,  and 
to  be  a  city  by  ourselves."  Thus  nakedly  is  the  objection 
stated  ;  when  the  question  was,  not  whether  Akanthus  should 
lose  its  freedom  and  become  subject  to  an  imperial  city  like 
Athens — ^but  whether  it  should  become  a  free  and  equal 
member  of  a  larger  political  ag^egate,  cemented  by  every 
tie  which  could  make  union  secure,  profitable,  and  dignified. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  perfectly  the  orator  is  conscious 
that  this  repugnance,  though  at  the  moment  preponderant, 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  i8.  Ac*  yt  fiiiy 
^fuis  Kol  r69t  cIS^KM,  &s,  ^v  ufufycafiw 
Zivofuv  ftMyiXi\y  oZcay,  olhrw  9v<rxd\cU' 
trrSs  ris  iarlv*  td  yhp  AKOvtrcu  rtiv  'ir6\tw¥ 
riis  xoXir^las  Koifwyouaai,  aSrou, 

tropToi'  «2  fi4yrot  frvyKKtitrO^troV' 
rai  rats  re  iirtyafiiats  Ka\  iyxr^- 


¥01  fio-l — Ka\  yv^ffovraif  5ti  ftfrA 
rwv  icparoivrwy  ^-wttrBai  iccp8a> 
\4oy  iarly,  AoirfD  "ApicoScf ,  tray  fw6* 
Cfi&y  Utaty  rd  re  avr&y  (r^iwffiy  koH  rh, 
iLKK&Tpia  kfnrdCowriy  —  t<rms  otiKtB^ 
dfioltts  t^Kvra  farat. 
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was  nevertheless  essentially  transitory,  and  would  give  place 
to  attachment  when  the  union  became  to  be  felt  as  a  reality  ; 
and  how  eagerly  he  appeals  to  Sparta  to  lose  no  time  in 
clenching  the  repugnance,  while  it  lasted.  He  appeals  to  her, 
not  for  any  beneficial  or  Pan-hellenic  objects,  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  her  own  dominion,  which  required  that  the  Grecian 
world  should  be,  as  it  were,  pulverised  into  minute,  self-acting, 
atoms,  without  cohesion — so  that  each  city,  or  each  village, 
while  protected  against  subjection  to  any  other,  should  far- 
ther be  prevented  from  equal  political  union  or  fusion  with 
any  other  ;  being  thus  more  completely  helpless  and  depen- 
dent in  reference  to  Sparta. 

It  was  not  merely  from  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  but  also 
from  the  dispossessed  Macedonian  king  Amyntas,  that  envoys 
reached  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  Olynthus.  It  seems 
that  Amyntas,  after  having  abandoned  the  kingdom  and 
made  his  cession  to  the  Olynthians,  had  obtained  some  aid 
from  Thessaly  and  tried  to  reinstate  himself  by  force.  In 
this  scheme  he  had  failed,  being  defeated  by  the  Olynthians, 
Indeed  we  find  another  person  named  Argaeus,  mentioned  as 
competitor  for  the  Macedonian  sceptre,  and  possessing  it  for 
two  years.* 

After  hearing  these  petitioners,  the  Lacedsemonians  first 
declared   their  own  readiness  to  comply  with   the  TheLaccd»- 
prayer,  and  to  put  down  Olynthus  :  next,  they  sub-  SShun^ 
mitted  the  same  point  to  the  vote  of  the  assembled  JhiVkl? 
allies.*    Among  these  latter,  there  was  no  genuine  ^^^ 
antipathy  against  the  Olynthians,  such  as  that  which  3iynt»u». 
had  prevailed  against  Athens  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
in  the  synod  then  held  at  Sparta.     But  the  power  of  Sparta 
over  her  allies  was  now  far  greater  than  it  had  been  then. 
Most  of  their  cities  were  under  oligarchies,  dependent  upon 
her  support  for  authority  over  their  fellow-citizens ;  moreover 
the  recent  events  in  Boeotia  and  at  Mantineia  had  operated 
as  a  serious   intimidation.     Anxiety  to  keep  the   favour  of 
Sparta  was    accordingly  paramount,   so  that  most  of   the 


^  Diodor.  xiv.  92  ;  xv.  19. 

Demosthenes  •  spades  of  Amyntas  as 
having  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom 
hf  the  Thessalikns  (cont  Aristokrat  c 
^  P*  ^57)*  If  this  be  historically 
ccOTODt,  it  must  be  referred  to  some 


subsequent  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  Thessalians ;  perhaps  to 
the  time  when  Jason  of  Pherae  acquired 
dominion  over  Macedonia  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  vi.  i,  11). 
*  See  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  xlviiL 
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speakers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  votes,  declared  for  the  war,* 
and  a  combined  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  voted  to  be 
raised. 

To  make  up  such  a  total,  a  proportional  contingent  was 
assessed  upon  each  confederate ;  combined  with  the  proviso, 
now  added  for  the  first  time,  that  each  might  furnish  money 
instead  of  men,  at  the  rate  of  three  iEginaean  oboli  (half  an 
iEginaean  drachma)  for  each  hoplite.  A  cavalry-soldier,  to 
those  cities  which  furnished  such,  was  reckoned  as  equivalent 
to  four  hoplites ;  a  hoplite,  as  equivalent  to  two  peltasts ;  or 
pecuniary  contribution  on  the  same  scale.  All  cities  in  default 
were  made  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  one  stater  (four  drachmae)  per 
day,  for  every  soldier  not  sent ;  the  forfeit  to  be  enforced  by 
Sparta.^  Such  licensed  substitution  of  pecuniary  payment 
for  personal  service,  is  the  same  as  I  have  already  described 
to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  century  before  in  the  confederacy 
of  Delos  under  the  presidency  of  Athens.'  It  was  a  system 
not  likely  to  be  extensively  acted  upon  among  the  Spartan 
allies,  who  were  at  once  poorer  and  more  warlike  than  those 
of  Athens.  But  in  both  cases  it  was  favourable  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  leading  state ;  and  the  tendency  becomes  here 
manifest,  to  sanction,  by  the  formality  of  a  public  resolution, 
that  increased  Lacedaemonian  ascendency  which  had  already 
grown  up  in  practice. 

The  Akanthian  envoys,  while  expressing  their  satisfaction 
Anxiety  of  With  the  votc  just  passcd,  intimated  that  the  muster 
SL^iI^*  <^f  these  numerous  contingents  would  occupy  some 
i^^nii^e  time,  and  again  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  instant 
d^SLu"'  intervention,  even  with  a  small  force  ;  before  the 
oS^tSi^l  Olynthians  could  find  time  to  get  their  plans  actually 
SlS'forwas  ^^  work  or  appreciated  by  the  surrounding  cities.  A 
5SSt.*^fi?  inoderate  Lacedaemonian  force  (they  said),  if  dis- 
Sj^^thc  ps^tched  forthwith,  would  not  only  keep  those  who 
Olynthians.  jjad  rcfused  to  join  Olynthus,  steady  to  their  refu- 
sal, but  also  induce  others,  who  had  joined  reluctantly,  to 


*  Xen.  Hdlen.  v.  2,  20.    'E<c  ro^rov  '  to  two  peltasts,  in  reference  to  a  Lace- 


Tomvy  ftdXurra  9h  ol  fiovkOfityot  AmccSou 
fJLOploif  x^^{^^^$  &<^* 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  21,  22. 

Diodonis  (xv.  31)  mentions  the  fact  j      ^  See  Ch.  xlv.  of  this  History, 
that  an  hoplite  was  reckoned  equivalent 


daemonian  muster-roll  of  a  few  years 
afterwards ;  but  it  must  have  been 
equally  necessary  to  fix  the  proportion 
on  the  present  occasion. 
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revolt  Accordingly  the  Ephors  appointed  Eudamidas  at 
once,  assigning  to  him  2000  hoplites — Neodamod^s  (or  en- 
franchised Helots),  Perioeki,  and  Skiritae  or  Arcadian  borderers. 
Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Akanthians  for  haste,  that  they 
would  not  let  him  delay  even  to  get  together  the  whole  of  this 
moderate  force.  He  was  put  in  march  immediately,  with 
such  as  were  ready ;  while  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  left 
behind  to  collect  the  remainder  and  follow  him.  And  it  seems 
that  the  Akanthians  judged  correctly.  For  Eudamidas, 
arriving  in  Thrace  after  a  rapid  march,  though  he  was  unable 
to  contend  against  the  Olynthians  in  the  field,  yet  induced 
Potidaea  to  revolt  from  them,  and  was  able  to  defend  those 
cities,  such  as  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  which  resolutely 
stood  aloof.^  Amyntas  brought  a  force  to  co-operate  with 
him. 

The  delay  in  the  march  of  Phoebidas  was  productive  of 
consequences  no  less  momentous  than  unexpected.  Phoebida^ 
The  direct  line  from  Peloponnesus  to  Olynthus  lay  EiSSSiSL, 
through  the  Theban  territory ;  a  passage  which  the  ^^^ 
Thebaos,  whatever  might  have  been  their  wishes,  ISJ^'tSd 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  refuse,  though  they  had  SbWs'*' 
contracted  an  alliance  with  Olynthus,*  and  though  ThSS.^He 
proclamation  was   made  that  no  Theban  citizens  {h^hthc 
should  join  the  Lacedaemonian  force.     Eudamidas,  SlTiy^iir 
having  departed  at  a  moment's  notice,  passed  through  nca^Tbcb"- 
Boeotia  without  a  halt  in   his  way  to  Thrace.     But  it  was 
known  that  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  presently  to  follow ; 
and   upon  this  fact  the    philo-Laconian    party  in    Thebes 
organised  a  conspiracy. 

They  obtained  from  the  Ephors,  and  from  the  miso-Theban 
feelings  of  Agesilaus,  secret  orders  to  Phoebidas,  that  he 
should  co-operate  with  them  in  any  party  movement  which 
they  might  find  opportunity  of  executing;'  and  when  he 


*  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  2,  24 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
21. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  27-34. 

'  This  is  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
(xv.  20),  and  substantially  that  of  Plu- 
tarch (AgesiL  c.  24),  who  intimates  that 
it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  time. 
And  it  appears  to  me  more  probable 
than  the  representation  of  Xenophon 


was  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and 
that  the  Spartan  leader  was  persuaded 
by  Leontiad^  to  act  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. The  behaviour  of  Age- 
silaus and  of  the  Ephors  after  the  fact, 
is  like  that  of  persons  who  had  pre- 
viously contemplated  the  possibility  of 
it.  But  the  original  suggestion  must 
have   come   from    the   Theban   faction 


that  the  first  idea  arose  when  Phabidas    themselves. 
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halted  with  his  detachment  near  the  gymnasium  a  little 
Conspiracy  way  without  the  walls,  they  concerted  matters  as 
d«s^  Ai  well  with  him  as  among  themselves.  Leontiad^s, 
SiL'^'Jirtrm  Hypatfis,  and  Archias,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
umJTthe  ^^  Thebes  favourable  to  Sparta ;  a  party  decidedly 
dttSeTto  ^^  minority,  yet  still  powerful,  and  at  this  moment 
PhoBbidas.  gQ  strengthened  by  the  unbounded  ascendency  of 
the  Spartan  name,  that  LeontiadSs  himself  was  one  of  the 
polemarchs  of  the  city.  Of  the  anti-Spartan,  or  predominant 
sentiment  in  Thebes, — which  included  most  of  the  wealthy 
and  active  citizens,  those  who  came  successively  into  office 
as  hipparchs  or  generals  of  the  cavalry* — the  leaders  were 
Ismenias  and  Androkleid^s.  The  former  especially,  the  fore- 
most as  well  as  ablest  conductor  of  the  late  war  against  Sparta, 
was  now  in  office  as  Polemarch,  conjointly  with  his  rival 
Leontiad^s. 

While  Ismenias,  detesting  the  Spartans,  kept  aloof  from 
Phoebidas,  Leontiad^s  assiduously  courted  him  and  gained 
his  confidence.  On  the  day  of  the  Thesmophoria,*  a  reli- 
gious festival  celebrated  by  the  women  apart  from  the  men, 
during  which  the  acropolis  or  Kadmeia  was  consecrated  to 
their  exclusive  use — Phoebidas,  affecting  to  have  concluded 
his  halt,  put  himself  in  march  to  proceed  as  if  towards 
Thrace;  seemingly  rounding  the  walls  of  Thebes,  but  not 

*  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis,  c.  5,  nians,  enforcing  the  peace  of  Antal- 
p.  578  B.)  states  that  most  of  these  kidas,  had  put  an  end  to  the  Boeotian 
generals  of  cavalry  (tw  bnrapxvi^^^'^    federation. 

yofilfxws)  were  afterwards  in  exile  with  •      •  The    rhetor    Aristeid^s    (Or.    xix. 
Pelopidas  at  Athens.  |  Eleusin.  p.  452  Cant ;  p.   419  Dind.) 

We  have  little  or  no  information  •  states  that  the  Kadmeia  was  seized 
respecting  the  government  of  ITiebes.  I  during  the  Pythian  festival.  This  festi- 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  this  '  val  would  take  place,  July  or  August, 
moment  a  liberalised  oligarchy.  There  I  382  B.c. ;  near  the  beginning  of  the 
was  a  senate,  and  two  Polemarchs  (per-  |  third  year  of  the  (99tli)  Olympiad.  See 
haps  the  Polemarchs  may  have  been  i  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  liv.  Re- 
more  than  two  in  all,  though  the  words  specting  the  year  and  month  in  which 
of  Xenophon  rather  lead  us  to  suppose  '  the  Pythian  festival  was  held,  there  is  a 
onfy  two) — and  there  seems  also  to  have  i  difference  of  opinion  among  commenta- 
been  a  civil  magistrate,  chosen  by  lot  |  tors.  I  agree  with  those  who  assign  it 
{6  KvxfxtffThs  dpxo^y)  and  renewed  an-  1  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  Olympic 
nually,  whose  office  was  marked  by  his    year.    And  the  date  of  the  march  of 


constantly  having  in  his  possession  the 
sacred  spear  of  state  {rh  Uphy  i6pv)  and 
the  city-seal  (Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr. 
c-  3if  P-  597— B— C.). 

At  this  moment,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected,   there   were    no    such    officers 


Phoebidas  would    perfectly    harmonise 
with  this  supposition. 

Xenophon  mentions  nothing  about 
the  Pythian  festival  as  being  in  course 
of  celebration  when  Phoebidas  was 
encamped  near  Thebes  ;  for  it  had  no 


as  Boeotarchs ;    since  the    Lacedsemo-  ,  particular  reference  to  Thebes. 
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going  into  it    The  Senate  was  actually  assembled  in  the 
portico  of  the  agora,  and  the  heat  of  a  summer's  Theoi»o«- 
noon  had  driven  every  one  out  of  the  streets,  when  Li,SS»d£^ 
Leontiadds,  stealing  away  from  the  Senate,  hastened  JSlI^iS. 
on  horseback  to  overtake   Phcebidas,  caused  him  ^2d^ 
to  face  about,  and  conducted  the  Lacedamonians  JSSSS  a« 
straight  up  to  the  Kadmeia;  the  gates  of  which  as  jj^i!^"^ 
well  as  those  of  the  town,  were  opened  to  his  order  ^"^J** 
as  Polemarch,    There  were  not  only  no  citizens  in  the  k«*™«*- 
streets,  but  none  even  in  the  Kadmeia ;  no  male  person  being 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  feminine  Thesmophoria  ;  so 
that  Phoebidas  and  his  army  became  possessed  of  the  Kadmeia 
without  the  smallest  opposition.     At  the  same  time  they 
became  possessed  of  an  acquisition  of  hardly  less  importance 
—the  persons  of  all  the  assembled  Theban  women ;  who 
served  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  submission,  however  reluctant, 
of  the  citizens  in  the  town  below.     Leontiadfts  handed  to 
Phoebidas  the  key  of  the  gates,  and  then  descended  into  the 
town,  giving  orders  that  no  man  should  go  up  without  his 
order.^ 

The  assembled  senate  heard  with  consternation  the  occu- 
pation of  the  acropolis  by  Phoebidas.     Before  any  Leontiad*. 
deliberation  could  be  taken  among   the  senators,  SSSITi^* 
Leontiad6s  came  down  to  resume  his  seat     The  SSSfVlS^ 
lochages  and  armed  citizens  of  his  party,  to  whom  f^^  **** 
he  had  previously  given  orders,  stood  close  at  hand.  u^Ji^go 
*•  Senators  (said  he),  be  not  intimidated  by  the  news  ^^  ""^^ 
that  the  Spartans  are   in    the  Kadmeia;  for   they  assure 
us  that  they  have  no  hostile  purpose  against  any  one  who 
does  not  court  war  against  them.     But   I,  as  Polemarch, 
am  empowered  by  law  to  seize  any  one  whose  behaviour  is 
manifestly  and  capitally  criminal.    Accordingly  I  seize  this 
man  Ismenias,  as  the  great  inflamer  of  war.     Come  forward, 
captains  and  soldiers,  lay  hold  of  him,  and  carry  him  off 
where  your  orders  direct"     Ismenias  was  accordingly  seized 
and  hurried  off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Kadmeia  ;  while  the 
senators,  thunderstruck  and  overawed,  offered  no  resistance. 
Such  of  them  as  were  partisans  of  the  arrested  polemarch,  and 
many  even  of  the  more  neutral  members,  left  the  Senate 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  28,  29. 
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and  went  home,  thankful  to  escape  with  their  hVes.  Three 
hundred  of  them,  including  Androkleidas,  Pelopidas,  Mellon, 
and  others,  sought  safety  by  voluntary  exile  to  Athens  :  after 
which  the  remainder  of  the  Senate,  now  composed  of  few  or 
none  except  philo-Spartan  partisans,  passed  a  vote  formally 
dismissing  Ismenias,  and  appointing  a  new  polemarch  in  his 
place.* 

This  blow  of  high-handed  violence  against  Ismenias  forms 
Ph  bid  in  ^  worthy  counterpart  to  the  seizure  of  Theramen^s 
thcKadmem  by  Krftias,^  twcnty-two  years  before,  in  the  Senate 
^bm^onat  of  Athcus  undcr  the  Thirty.  Terror-striking  in  itself, 
it  was  probably  accompanied  by  similar  deeds  of 
force  against  others  of  the  same  party.  The  sudden  explosion 
and  complete  success  of  the  conspiracy,  plotted  by  the 
Executive  Chief  himself,  the  most  irresistible  of  all  conspi- 
rators— the  presence  of  Phoebidas  in  the  Kadmeia,  and  of  a 
compliant  Senate  in  the  town— the  seizure  or  flight  of  Ismenias 
and  all  his  leading  partisans — ^were  more  than  Sufficient  to 
crush  all  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens ;  whose 
first  anxiety  probably  was,  to  extricate  their  wives  and 
daughters  from  the  custody  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
Kadmeia.  Having  such  a  price  to  offer,  Leontiad^s  would 
extort  submission  the  more  easily,  and  would  probably  pro- 
cure a  vote  of  the  people  ratifying  the  new  r^gime^  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  the  continued  occupation  of  the  acropolis.  Having 
accomplished  the  first  settlement  of  his  authority,  he  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Sparta,  to  make  known  the  fact  that  "  ordef 
reigned  "  at  Thebes. 

The  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  of  the  revolu- 
Mixcd  feel-  ^^o"  21^  Thebes  had  been  received  at  Sparta  with  the 
s^i—  greatest  surprise,  as  well  as  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
SS'lrST"  shame  and  satisfaction.  Everywhere  throughout 
s^fi^n**"**  Greece,  probably,  it  excited  a  greater  sensation  than 
interests.  ^uy  evcnt  since  the  battle  of  iEgospotaml  Tried 
by  the  recognised  public  law  of  Greece,  it  was  a  flagitious 
iniquity,  for  which  Sparta  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence. 
It  was  even  worse  than  the  surprise  of  Plataea  by  the  Thebans 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  admitted  of  the  partial 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  30,  31. 

'  Xen.  Hcllcn.  ii.  3.     See  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  Ixv. 
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L«leasure 
at  Sparta, 


excuse  that  war  was  at  any  rate  impending ;  whereas  in  this 
cas^  the  Thebans  had  neither  done  nor  threatened  anything 
to  violate  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  It  stood  condemned  by 
the  indignant  sentiment  of  all  Greece,  unwillingly  testified 
even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon  ^  himself.  But  it  was 
at  the  same  time  an  immense  accession  to  Spartan  power. 
It  had  been  achieved  with  pre-eminent  skill  and  success  ;  and 
Phoebidas  might  well  claim  to  have  struck  for  Sparta  the  most 
important  blow  since  i£gospotami,  relieving  her  from  one  of 
her  two  really  formidable  enemies.* 

Nevertheless,  far  from  receiving  thanks  at  Sparta,  he  be- 
came the  object  of  wrath  and  condemnation,  both  dj, 
with  the  Ephors  and  the  citizens  generally.  Every  ^^  ^^ 
one  was  glad  to  throw  upon  him  the  odium  of  the  JSf,*^d^i 
proceeding,  and  to  denounce  him  as  having  acted  ^J^^* 
without  orders.  Even  the  Ephors,  who  had  secretly  **«'**^  **^- 
authorized  him  beforehand  to  co-operate  generally  with  the 
faction  at  Thebes,  having  doubtless  never  given  any  specific 
instructions,  now  indignantly  disavowed  him.  Agesilaus  alone 
stood  forward  in  his  defence,  contending  that  the  only 
question  was,  whether  his  proceeding  at  Thebes  had  been 
injurious  or  beneficial  to  Sparta.  If  the  former,  he  merited 
punishment ;  if  the  latter,  it  was  always  lawful  to  render  ser- 
vice, even  impromptu  and  without  previous  orders. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  the  verdict  was  not  doubtful  For 
every  man  at  Sparta  felt  how  advantageous  the  act  was  in 
itself;  and  felt  it  still  more,  when  Leontiadfis  reached  the 
city,  humble  in  solicitation  as  well  as  profuse  in  promise.  In 
his  speech  addressed  to  the  assembled  Ephors  and  Senate, 
he  first  reminded  them  how  hostile  Thebes  had  hitherto  been 
to  them,  under  Ismenias  and  the  party  just  put  down — and 
how  constantly  they  had  been  in  jealous  alarm,  lest  Thebes 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  i. 

'  It  is  curious  that  Xenophon,  treat- 
ing Phoebidas  as  a  man  more  warm- 
hearted than  wise,  speaks  of  him  as  if 
he  had  rendered  no  real  service  to 
Sparta  l^  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia 
(v.  2,  28).  The  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  Xenophon  wrote  his  history  at  a 
later  period,  after  the  defeat  at  Leuk- 
tra  and  the  downfall  of  Sparta ;  which 
downfall  was  brought  about  by  the  re- 
action   against    her    overweening    and 


oppressive  dominion,  especially  after 
the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia— or  (in  the 
pious  creed  of  Xenophon)  by  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods,  which  such 
iniquity  drew  down  upon  her  (v.  4,  i). 
In  this  way,  therefore,  it  is  made  out 
that  Phoebidas  had  not  acted  with  true 
wisdom,  and  that  he  had  done  his 
country  more  harm  than  good  ;  a  criti- 
cism which  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
man  advanced,  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
itself,  or  during  the  three  years  after  it. 
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should  reconstitute  by  force  the  Boeotian  federation.  "  Now 
Leontiadas  (added  he)  your  fears  may  be  at  an  end :  only  take 
his  humble    as  ^food  care  to  uphold  our  gfovemment,  as  we  shall 

protestations  '^  - 

and  assur.  take  to  obcy  your  orders.  For  the  future,  you  will 
Eohon  de.  havc  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  us  a  short  dispatch, 
they  wiu  re-  to  get  cvery  service  which  you  require."  ^  It  was 
Kadmeia,  resolved  by  the  Lacedxmonians,  at  the  instance  of 
same  time  Agcsilaus,  to  retain  their  garrison  now  in  the  Kad- 
bid*L  ^  meia,  to  uphold  Leontiad£s  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  government  of  Thebes,  and  to  put  Ismenias  upon  his 
trial.  Yet  they  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  to 
the  opinion  of  Greece,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Fhoebidas^ 
dismissed  him  from  his  command,  and  even  condemned  him 
to  a  fine.  The  fine,  however,  most  probably  was  never 
exacted ;  for  we  shall  see  by  the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  after- 
wards that  the  displeasure  against  Phoebidas,  if  at  first  genuine, 
was  certainly  of  no  long  continuance 

That  the  Lacedxmonians  should  at  the  same  time  condemn 
TheLaced©-  Phoebidas  and  retain  the  Kadmeia— has  been  noted 
as  a  gross  contradiction.  Nevertheless  we  ought  not 
to  forget,  that  had  they  evacuated  the  Kadmeia,  the 
party  of  Leontiad£s  at  Thebes,  which  had  compro- 
mised itself  for  Sparta  as  well  as  for  its  own  aggran- 
dizement, would  have  been  irretrievably  sacrificed.  The 
like  excuse,  if  excuse  it  be,  cannot  be  urged  in  respect  to 
their  treatment  of  Ismenias ;  whom  they  put  upon  his  trial 
at  Thebes,  before  a  court  consisting  of  three  Lacedxmonian 
commissioners,  and  one  from  each  allied  city.  He  was  accused, 
probably  by  Leontiadds  and  his  other  enemies,  of  having 
entered  into  friendship  and  conspiracy  with  the  Persian  king 
to  the  detriment  of  Greece  * — of  having  partaken  in  the  Per- 
sian funds  brought  into  Greece  by  Timokratfts  the  Rhodian — 


jnonians 
cause  Isme- 
nias to  be 
tried  and  put 
to  death.  Ini- 
quity of  this 
proceeding. 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  34. 
Kal  ifuis  7f  (says  Leontiad6s  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  Ephors)    r^c   fi^  &«l 

0ta{ofuyovs  abrohs  iS^r  Boutrituf  5^'  06- 
Tois  cTroi*  Kvr  8*,  ^cl  rd9€  w^wpeueTot, 
oMw  6fMs  8c7  9i}i9alour  ^o^toBaC  kKK* 
dpitcVct  biwf  fJLUcpk  tnevrdKrif  Aart  4K€t$f¥ 
xdyra  •wpdrrto-Bai^  ttrmv  Jkv  8^<r6ff — ih.v^ 
&<nrto  ii/Uis  tfuSvy  oUrw  md  bfitts  iifitiy, 

Xenophon  mentions  the   displeasure 


of  the  Ephors  and  the  Spartans  gene- 
rally against  Phoebidas  (xoAcirwr  Ix^'^'^ 
r^  ^oi/3^5f ),  but  not  the  fine,  which  is 
certified  by  Diodoms  (xv.  20),  by  Plu- 
tarch (Pelopidas,  c.  6,  and  De  Genio 
Socratis,  p.  576  A),  and  Cornelius 
Nepos  (Pclopid.  c  i). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  35  ;  Plutarch, 
De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  576  A.  Plutarch 
in  another  place  (Pelopid.  c  5)  repre- 
sents Ismenias  as  having  been  conveyed 
to  Sparta  and  tried  there. 


Chap.  LXXVI.  ISMENIAS  EXECUTED.  6l 

and  of  being  the  real  author  of  that  war  which  had  disturbed 
Greece  from  395  B.C  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  After 
an  unavailing  defence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed  Had 
this  doom  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  political  antagonists 
as  a  consequence  of  their  intestine  victory,  it  would  have  been 
too  much  in  the  analc^  of  Grecian  party-warfare  to  call  for 
any  special  remark.  But  there  is  something  peculiarly  re- 
volting in  the  prostitution  of  judicial  solemnity  and  Pan- 
hellenic  pretence,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  here  committed 
They  could  have  no  possible  right  to  try  Ismenias  as  a  criminal 
at  all ;  still  less  to  try  him  as  a  criminal  on  the  charge  of  con- 
federacy with  the  Persian  king — ^when  they  had  themselves, 
only  five  years  before,  acted  not  merely  as  allies,  but  even 
as  instruments,  of  that  monarch,  in  enforcing  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas.  If  Ismenias  had  received  money  from  one  Per- 
sian satrap,  the  Spartan  Antalkidas  had  profited  in  like 
manner  by  another — and  for  the  like  purpose  too  of  carry- 
ing on  Grecian  war.  The  real  motive  of  the  Spartans  was 
doubtless  to  revenge  themselves  upon  this  distinguished 
Theban  for  having  raised  against  them  the  war  which  began 
in  395  B.C  But  the  mockery  of  justice  by  which  that  revenge 
was  masked,  and  the  impudence  of  punishing  in  him  as  treason 
that  same  foreign  alliance  with  which  they  had  ostentatiously 
identified  themselves,  lends  a  deeper  enormity  to  the  whole 
proceeding. 

Leontiadds  and  his  partisans  were  thus  established  as  rulers 
in  Thebes,  with  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the  vi| 
Kadmeia  to  sustain  them  and  execute  their  orders,  f^^^^ 
The  once-haughty  Thebes  was  enrolled  as  a  member  gi^*u^ 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.    Sparta  was  now  2«f?£li" 
enabled  to  prosecute  her  Olynthian  expedition  with  S^'i*** 
redoubled  vigour.    Eudamidas  and  Amyntas,  though  ci{^,tbie 
they  repressed  the  growth  of  the  Olynthian  con-  2J*^  ^""^ 
federacy,  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  put  it  i>a^<»- 
down ;  so  that  a  larger  force  was  necessary,  and  ^^  '^^ 
the  aggregate  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously decreed,  was  put  into  instant  requisition,  to  be  com- 
manded by  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus.   The  new  general, 
a  man  of  very  popular  manners,  was  soon  on  his  march  at  the 
head  of  this  large  army,  which  comprised  many  Theban 
hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen  furnished  by  the  new  rulers  in 


Igorous 
cdonof  Um 
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Strenuous 
resistance  of 
the  Olyn- 
thians— ex« 
cellenoeof 
their 
cavalry. 


their  unqualified  devotion  to  Sparta,  He  sent  forward  envoys 
to  Amyntas  in  Macedonia,  urging  upon  him  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Macedonian  cities 
which  had  joined  the  Olynthians — and  also  to  Derdas,  prince 
of  the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia,  called  Elimeia,  inviting 
his  co-operation  against  that  insolent  city,  which  would  speedily 
extend  her  dominion  (he  contended)  from  the  maritime  r^ion 
to  the  interior,  unless  she  were  put  down.^ 
Though  the  Lacedaemonians  were  masters  everywhere  and 
had  their  hands  frde — though  Teleutias  was  a  com- 
petent officer  with  powerful  forces^and  though 
Derdas  joined  with  400  excellent  Macedonian  horse 
— yet  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  was  found  no  easy 
enterprise.*  The  Olynthian  cavalry,  in  particular, 
was  numerous  and  efficient  Unable  as  they  were  to  make 
head  against  Teleutias  in  the  field  or  repress  his  advance, 
nevertheless,  in  a  desultory  engagement  which  took  place 
near  the  city  gates  they  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Theban  cavalry,  threw  even  the  infantry  into  confusion,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  complete  victory,  had  not 
Derdas  with  his  cavalry  on  the  other  wing  made  a  diversion 
which  forced  them  to  come  back  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
Teleutias,  remaining  master  of  the  field,  continued  to  ravage 
the  01)mthian  territory  during  the  summer,  for  which  however 
the  Olynthians  retaliated  by  frequent  marauding  expeditions 
against  the  cities  in  alliance  with  him.' 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Olynthians  sustained  various 
B.C.38X.  partial  defeats,  especially  one  near  Apollonia  from 
S^Sfoat  Derdas.  They  were  more  and  more  confined  to 
S15?SJSig  ^^""  walls ;  insomuch  that  Teleutias  became  con- 
^Sfid^r*''  fident  and  began  to  despise  them.  Under  these 
t^tiSSe-  dispositions  on  his  part,  a  body  of  Olynthian  cavalry 
of'^SSxI?*  showed  themselves  one  morning,  passed  the  river 
!ISauo?5ieir  °^^  ^^^^  ^^^»  ^^^  advanced  in  calm  array  towards 
«>'y-  the  Lacedaemonian  camp.    ^  Indignant  at  such   an 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  38. 

•  Demosthenes  (Dc  Fals.  Leg.  c  75, 
p.  425)  speaks  with  proper  commenda- 
tion of  the  brave  resistance  made  by 
the  Olynthians  against  the  great  force 
of  Sparta.  But  his  expressions  are 
altogether  misleading  as  to  the  tenor 


and  result  of  the  war.  If  we  had  no 
other  information  than  his,  we  should 
be  led  to  imagine  that  the  Olynthians 
had  been  victorious,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians baffled. 
•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40-43. 
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appearance  of  daring,  Teleutias  directed  Tlemonidas  with 
the  peltasts  to  disperse  them;  upon  which  the  Olynthians 
slowly  retreated,  while  the  peltasts  rushed  impatiently  to  pur- 
sue them,  even  when  they  recrossed  the  river.  No  sooner  did 
the  Olynthians  see  that  half  the  peltasts  had  crossed  it  than 
they  suddenly  turned,  charged  them  vigorously,  and  put  them 
to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their  commander  Tlemonidas  and  a 
hundred  others.  All  this  passed  in  sight  of  Teleutias,  who 
completely  lost  his  temper.  Seizing  his  arms,  he  hurried 
forward  to  cover  the  fugitives  with  the  hoplites  around  him, 
sending  orders  to  all  his  troops,  hoplites,  peltasts,  and  horse- 
men, to  advance  also.  But  the  Olynthians,  again  retreating, 
drew  him  on  towards  the  city,  with  such  inconsiderate  for- 
wardness, that  many  of  his  soldiers,  ascending  the  eminence 
on  which  the  city  was  situated,  rushed  close  up  to  the  walls.* 
Here  however  they  were  received  by  a  shower  of  missiles 
which  forced  them  to  recede  in  disorder;  upon  which  the 
Olynthians  again  sallied  forth,  probably  from  more  than  one 
gate  at  once,  and  charged  them  first  with  cavalry  and  peltasts, 
next  with  hoplites.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
disturbed  and  distressed  by  the  first,  were  unable  to  stand 
against  the  compact  charge  of  the  last ;  Teleutias  himself, 
fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks,  was  slain,  and  his  death  was 
a  signal  for  the  flight  of  all  around.  The  whole  besieging 
force  dispersed  and  fled  in  diflerent  directions — to  Akanthus, 
to  Spartdlus,  to  Potidaea,  to  Apollonia.  So  vigorous  and 
efiective  was  the  pursuit  by  the  Olynthians,  that  the  loss  of 
the  fugitives  was  immense.  The  whole  army  was  in  fact 
ruined  ;*  for  probably  many  of  the  allies  who  escaped  be- 
came discouraged  and  went  home. 

At  another  time,  probably,  a  victory  so  decisive,  might  have 
deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  farther  proceed-  .^  80. 
ings,  and  saved  Olynthus.    But  now,  they  were  so  AgcsipoHs  u 
completely  masters  everywhere  else,  that  they  thought  Sw  from^"' 
only  of  repairing  the  dishonour  by  a  still  more  im-  f?SSorei^ 
posing  demonstration.     Their  king  AgesipoHs  was  S«ofa"* 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  on  the  largest  ^^^' 
scale ;  and  his  name  called  forth  eager  co-operation,  both  in 


*  Thucyd.  i.  63— with  the  Scholiast 

•  Xen.  Hellcn.  v.  3,  4-6.    wafix?Ji$us 
Mnrtupw  iufBpAwws  koX  5x1  vcp  6^tKos 


^v  To6rov  rod  irrpart^fiafrot, 

Diodorus  (xv.  2i)  states  the  loss  at 
J20omen. 
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men  and  money,  from  the  allies.  He  marched  with  thirty 
Spartan  counsellors,  as  Agesilaus  had  gone  to  Asia ;  besides 
a  select  body  of  energetic  youth  as  volunteers,  from  the 
Perioeki,  from  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans,  and  from 
strangers  or  citizens  who  had  lost  their  franchise  through 
poverty,  introduced  as  friends  of  richer  Spartan  citizens  to 
go  through  the  arduous  Lykurgean  training.*  Amyntas  and 
Derdas  also  were  instigated  to  greater  exertions  than  before, 
so  that  Agesipolis  was  enabled,  after  receiving  their  reinforce- 
ments in  his  march  through  Macedonia,  to  present  himself 
before  Olynthus  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  to  confine 
the  citizens  within  their  walls.  He  then  completed  the  ravage 
of  their  territory,  which  had  been  begun  by  Teleutias  ;  and 
even  took  Tor6n6  by  storm.  But  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
summer  weather  presently  brought  upon  him  a  fever,  which 
proved  fatal  in  a  week's  time ;  although  he  had  caused  him^ 
self  to  be  carried  for  repose  to  the  shady  grove,  and  clear 
waters,  near  the  temple  of  Dionysus  at  Aphytis.  His  body 
was  immersed  in  honey  and  transported  to  Sparta,  where  it 
was  buried  with  the  customary  solemnities.* 

Polybiadfis,  who  succeeded  Agesipolis  in  the  command, 
prosecuted  the  war  with  undiminished  vigour ;  and  the  Olyn- 
thians,  debarred  from  their  home  produce  as  well  as  from 
importation,  were  speedily  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be 
compelled  to  solicit  peace.  They  were  obliged  to  break 
up  their  own  federation,  and  to  enrol  themselves  as  sworn 
members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  with  its  obliga- 
tions of  service  to  Sparta.*    The  Olynthian  union  being  dis- 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  9.    OoXAoi  9k  sometimes  paid  their  quota  for  them, 

o^r^  mU  rSv  T€pioUmw  iitXorrai  leaXol  and  enabled  them  by  such  aid  to  con- 

iciyaBol  ^icoXoMovr,  xai  ^4vot  r«r  rpo^l'  tinue  their  training  as  ^^po^t^  rp6^i' 

liMv  ita\oviA4:mv,  icai  v69oi  rmw  IfwaprtO'  fwi,    fi6$amSf   &c.,   as    companions   of 

rwr,    fidKa   c^ctdcif  re  ttaX  rmv  iv  rf  their   own    sons.     The    two    sons   of 


The  phrase — l^roi  rdr  rpo^futp—vs 
illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Phylarchus 
in  Athenseus,  vi.  p.  271  (referred  to  by 
Schneider  in  his  note  here).  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  political  fran- 
chise of  a  Spartan  citizen  depended  upon 
his  being  able  to  furnish  constantly  his 
quota  to  the  public  mess-table.  Many 
of  the  poor  families  became  unable  to  do 
this,  and  thus  lost  their  qualification 
and  their  training ;   but  rich  citizens 


Xenophon  were  educated  at  Sparta 
(Dioe.  Laert  it  54),  and  would  thus 
be  (fKOi  r&p  TpoifiifiMV  KoXovikwrnv.  If 
either  of  them  was  now  old  enough,  he 
might  probably  have  been  one  among 
the  volunteers  to  accompany  Agesi- 
polis. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  18 ;  Pausan.  iii. 

5»9. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  26 ;  Diodor.  xv. 

22,23. 
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solved,  the  component  Grecian  cities  were  enrolled  severally 
as  allies  of  Sparta,  while  the  maritime  cities  of  Mace- 
donia  were  deprived  of  their  neighbouring  Grecian  PdybiatUi 
protector,  and  passed  again  under  the  dominion  of  aJ^i^u 


otfnmiuMter 


Amyntas.  —b*  redoes 

Both  the  dissolution  of  this  growing  confederacy,  SSSSSi!^ 

and  the  reconstitution  of  maritime  Macedonia,  were  SfowS?"^ 

signal  misfortimes   to  the    Grecian  world.     Never  SST  oirll 

were  the   arms    of  Sparta  more  mischievously  or  ShJr*Sd»* 

more   unwarrantably  employed.     That  a  powerful  "^^^^ 

Grecian  confederacy  should  be  formed  in  the  Chal-  ^'*'^ 

kidic  peninsula,  in  the  border  r^ion  where  Hellas  joined  the 

non-Hellenic  tribes — ^was  an    incident  of  signal  benefit   to 

the  Hellenic  world  generally.     It  would  have  served  Great  mis- 

as  a  bulwark  to  Greece  against  the  neighbouring  ^p^^o  ^ 

Macedonians  and  Thracians,  at  whose  expense  its  thuscm^- 

conquests,  if  it  made  any,  would  have  been  achieved.  eSL,  ^' 

That  Olynthus   did    not   oppress    her   Grecian    neighbours 

— that  the   principles  of  her  confederacy  were  of  the  most 

equal,  generous,  and  seducing  character — that  she  employed 

no  greater  compulsion  than  was  requisite  to  surmount  an 

unreflecting  instinct  of  town-autonomy — and  that  the  very 

towns  who  obeyed  this  instinct,  would  have  become  sensible 

themselves,  in  a  very  short  time,  of  the  benefits  conferred 

by  the  confederacy  on  each  and  every  one — ^these  are  facts 

certified  by  the  urgency  of  the  reluctant  Akanthians,  when 

they  entreat  Sparta  to  leave  no  interval  for  the  confederacy 

to   make  its  working  felt.      Nothing  but   the  intervention 

of  Sparta  could  have  crushed  this  liberal   and  beneficent 

promise ;  nothing  but  the  accident,  that  during  the  three 

years  from  382  to  379  B.C,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of 

her  power,  and  had  her  hands  quite  free,  with  Thebes  and 

its  Kadmeia  under  her  garrison.     Such  prosperity  did  not  long 

continue  unabated.     Only  a  few  months  after  the  submission 

of  Olynthus,  the  Kadmeia  was  retaken  by  the  Theban  exiles, 

who  raised  so  vigorous  a  war  against  Sparta,  that  she  would 

have  been  disabled    from   meddling  with  Olynthus — as  we 

shall  find  illustrated  by  the  fact  (hereafter  to  be  recounted) 

that  she  declined  interfering  in  Thessaly  to  protect  the  Thes- 

salian  cities  against  Jason  of  Pherae.     Had  the   Olynthian 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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confederacy  been  left  to  its  natural  working,  it  might  well 
have  united  all  the  Hellenic  cities  around  it  in  harmonious 
action,  so  as  to  keep  the  sea-coast  in  possession  of  a  con- 
federacy of  free  and  self-determining  communities^  confining 
the  Macedonian  princes  to  the  interior.  But  Sparta  threw  in 
her  extraneous  force,  alike  irresistible  and  inauspicious,  to 
defeat  these  tendencies ;  and  to  frustrate  that  salutary  change 
— from  fractional  autonomy  and  isolated  action  into  integral 
and  equal  autonomy  with  collective  action — ^which  Olynthus 
was  labouring  to  bring  about  She  gave  the  victory  to 
Amyntas,  and  prepared  the  indispensable  basis  upon  which 
his  son  Philip  afterwards  rose,  to  reduce  not  only  Olynthus, 
but  Akanthus,  ApoUonia,  and  the  major  part  of  the  Grecian 
world  to  one  common  level  of  subjection.  Many  of  those 
Akanthians,  who  spumed  the  boon  of  equal  partnership  and 
free  communion  with  Greeks  and  neighbours,  lived  to  discover 
how  impotent  were  their  own  separate  walls  as  a  bulwark 
against  Macedonian  neighbours :  and  to  see  themselves  con- 
founded in  that  common  servitude  which  the  imprudence  of 
their  fathers  had  entailed  upon  them.  By  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  Sparta  had  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ; 
by  crushing  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  she  virtually  sur- 
rendered the  Thracian  Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  princes. 
Never  again  did  the  opportunity  occur  of  placing  Hellenism 
on  a  firm,  consolidated,  and  self-supporting  basis,  round  the 
coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 

While  the  Olynthian  expedition  was  going  on,  the  Lace- 
•.c.  jBo.  daemonians  were  carrying  on  under  Agesilaus  another 
1? ^ISf^  intervention  within  Peloponnesus,  against  the  city  of 
tv-iththe  Phlius.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  certain 
m  wSL  ^x>l^  of  th's  city  had  recently  been  recalled,  at  the 
«^«o^«"-  express  command  of  Sparta.  The  ruling  party  in 
favoured  by    Phlius  had  at  the  same  time  passed  a  vote  to  restore 

Agesipons,  %  •     %  • 

pers^^  the  confiscated  property  of  these  exiles  ;  reimbursing 
iaa«.  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  those  who  had  pur- 

chased it,  the  price  which  they  had  paid — and  reserving  all 
disputed  points  for  judicial  decision.^  The  returned  exiles 
now  again  came  to  Sparta,  to  prefer  complaint  that  they  could 
obtain  no  just  restitution  of  their  property  :  that  the  tribunals 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  lo. 
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of  the  city  were  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  many  of 
them  directly  interested  as  purchasers,  who  refused  them  the 
right  of  appealing  to  any  extraneous  and  impartial  authority ; 
and  that  there  were  even  in  the  city  itself  many  who  thought 
them  wronged    Such  all^^tions  were  probably  more  or  less 
founded  in  truth.    At  the  same  time  the  appeal  to  Sparta, 
abn^rating  the  independence  of  Phlius,  so  incensed  the  ruling 
Phliasians  that  they  passed  a  sentence  of  fine  against  all  the 
appellants.    The  latter  insisted  on  this  sentence  as  a  fresh 
count  for  strengthening  their  complaints  at  Sparta ;  and  as  a 
farther  proof  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  as  well  as  of  high-handed 
injustice,  in  the  Phliasian  rulers.^    Their  cause  was  warmly 
espoused  by  Agesilaus,  who  had  personal  relations  of  hospi- 
tality with  some  of  the  exiles ;   while  it  appears  that  his 
colleague,  king  Agesipolis,  was  on  good  terms  with  the  ruling 
party  at  Phlius — had  received  from  them  zealous  aid  both  in 
men    and  money,  for   his  Olynthian  expedition — and  had 
publicly  thanked  them  for  their  devotion  to  Sparta.*    The 
Phliasian  government,  emboldened  by  the  proclaimed  testi* 
monial  of  Agesipolis,  certifying  their  fidelity,  had  fancied  that 
they  stood  upon  firm  ground,  and  that  no  Spartan  coercion 
would  be  enforced  against  them.     But  the  marked  favour  of 
Agesipolis,  now  absent  in  Thrace,  told  rather  against  them  in 
the  mind  of  Agesilaus;    pursuant  to  that  jealousy  which 
usually  prevailed  between  the  two  Spartan  kings.     In  spite  of 
much  remonstrance  at  Sparta,  from  many  who  deprecated 
hostilities  against  a  city  of  5000  citizens,  for  the  profit  of  a 
handful  of  exiles — ^he  not  only  seconded  the  proclamation  of 
war  against  Phlius  by  the  Ephors,  but  also  took  the  command 
of  the  army.' 

The  army  being  mustered,  and  the  border  sacrifices  favour- 
able, Agesilaus  marched  with  his  usual  rapidity  towards 
Phlius ;  dismissing  those  Phliasian  envoys,  who  met  him  on 
the  road  and  bribed  or  entreated  him  to  desist,  with  the  harsh 
reply  that  the  government  had  already  deceived  Sparta  once, 
and  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
surrender  of  the  acropolis.     This  being  refused,  he  marched 


*  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  3,  10,  11.  yMtfk  is  riip  vrpaeri^p  Uotro^t  &c. 

«  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  3,  10.    ^  ^Xioffimp        »  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  3,  I  J,  13  ;  Plutarch, 
«ix»,  htauf90uira  ftkp  ^h  rov  *Ay7i(rtw6'    Agesil.  c.  24  ;  Diodor.  xv.  20. 
XiSot,  Srt  ir»AA&  ttai  rmx^s  mbr^  XP^'  ' 
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resistance. 
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to  the  city,  and  blocked  it  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallatioiL 
Ageaiaus  Thc  bcsicgcd  defended  themselves  with  resolute 
bravery  and  endurance,  under  a  citizen  named  Del- 
phion ;  who,  with  a  select  troop  of  300,  maintained 
constant  guard  at  every  point,  and  even  annoyed 
the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies.  By  public  decree 
SSuS^  every  citizen  was  put  upon  half-allowance  of  bread, 
so  that  the  siege  was  prolonged  to  double  the  time 
which  Agesilaus,  from  the  information  of  the  exiles 
as  to  the  existing  stock  of  provisions,  had  supposed 
to  be  possible.  Gradually,  however,  famine  made 
itself  felt ;  desertions  from  within  increased,  among  those  who 
were  favourable,  or  not  decidedly  averse,  to  the  exiles  ;  deser- 
tions, which  Agesilaus  took  care  to  encourage  by  an  ample 
supply  of  food,  and  by  enrolment  as  Phliasian  emigrants  on 
the  Spartan  side.  At  length,  after  about  a  year's  blockade,* 
the  provisions  within  were  exhausted,  so  that  the  besieged 
were  forced  to  entreat  permission  from  Agesilaus  to  despatch 
envoys  to  Sparta  and  beg  for  terms.  Agesilaus  granted  their 
request  But  being  at  the  same  time  indignant  that  they 
submitted  to  Sparta  rather  than  to  him,  he  sent  to  ask  the 
Ephors  that  the  terms  might  be  referred  to  his  dictation. 
Meanwhile  he  redoubled  his  watch  over  the  city  ;  in  spite  of 
which,  Delphion,  with  one  of  his  most  active  subordinates, 
contrived  to  escape  at  this  last  hour,  Phlius  was  now  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Agesilaus,  who  named 
a  Council  of  One  Hundred  (half  from  the  exiles,  half  from 
those  within  the  city)  vested  with  absolute  powers  of  life  and 
death  over  all  the  citizens,  and  authorized  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  future  government  of  the  city.  Until  this 
should  be  done,  he  left  a  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  with  assured 
pay  for  six  months.^ 

Had  Agesipolis  been  alive,  perhaps  the  Phliasians  might 
have  obtained  better  terms.  How  the  omnipotent  Hekaton- 
tarchy  named  by  the  partisan  feelings  of  Agesilaus,®  conducted 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  25. 

This  general  expression  "  the  matters 
relative  to  Phlius,'*  comprises  not' 
merely  the  blockade,  but  the  prelimi- 
nary treatment  and  complaints  of  the 


Phliasian  exiles.  One  year  therefore 
will  be  as  much  as  we  can  allow  for  the 
blockade — perhaps  more  than  we  ought 
to  allow. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  17-26. 

*  The  panegyrist  of  Agesilaus  finds 
little  to  commend  in  these  Phliasian 
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themselves,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  presumptions  are  all 
unfavourable,  seeing  that  their  situation  as  well  as  their  power 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  Lysan- 
drian  Dekarchies  elsewhere. 

The  surrender  of  Olynthus  to  Polybiadfis,  and  of  Phlius  to 
Agesilaus^  seem  to  have  taken  place  nearly  at  the  &.&  379. 
same  time.  

proceedings,  except  Uie  ^tkrrup^ia  or  partism-tttarhment  of  his  hero  (Xenoph. 
AgesU.  ii.  21). 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIL 

FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  THE  LACE- 
Di«:MONIANS  DOWN  TO  THE  CONGRESS  AT  SPARTA, 
AND  PARTIAL  PEACE,  IN   37 1   B.C. 

At  the  beginning  of  379  B.C.,  the  empire  of  the  Lacedae- 
B.c.  379.  monians  on  land  had  reached  a  pitch  never  before 
Great  atcen-  paralleled.  On  the  sea,  their  fleet  was  but  moderately 
spjy^on  powerful,  and  they  seem  to  have  held  divided  empire 
379  B.C.  with  Athens  over  the  smaller  islands ;  while  the 
larger  islands  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out)  were  independent  of 
both.  But  the  whole  of  inland  Greece,  both  within  and  with- 
out Peloponnesus — except  Argos,  Attica,  and  perhaps  the 
more  powerful  Thessalian  cities — was  now  enrolled  in  the 
confederacy  dependent  on  Sparta.  Her  occupation  of  Thebes, 
by  a  Spartan  garrison  and  an  oligarchy  of  local  partisans, 
appeared  to  place  her  empire  beyond  all  chance  of  successful 
attack  ;  while  the  victorious  close  of  the  war  against  Olynthus 
carried  everywhere  an  intimidating  sense  of  her  far-reaching 
power.  Her  allies  too — governed  as  they  were  in  many  cases 
by  Spartan  harmosts,  and  by  oligarchies  whose  power  rested 
on  Sparta — were  much  more  dependent  upon  her  than  they 
had  been  during  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Such  a  position  of  affairs  rendered  Sparta  an  object  of  the 

same  mingled  fear  and  hatred  (the  first  preponderant) 

now  feared     as  had  been  felt  towards  imperial  Athens  fifty  years 

as  the  great     --  ,  _  -,  *  ^ 

despot  of  before,  when  she  was  designated  as  the  "despot 
confederacy  city."  ^  And  this  Sentiment  was  farther  aggravated 
Persianking,  by  the  rccent  peace  of  Antalkidas,  in  every  sense  the 
Dio^usof  work  of  Sparta;  which  she  had  first  procured,  and 
^^**^*****  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  That  peace  was 
disgraceful  enough  as  being  dictated  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
enforced  in  his  name,  and  surrendering  to  him  all  the  Asiatic 


'  Thucyd.  i.  124.    ir^Acy  ripwyoh. 
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Greeks.  But  it  became  yet  more  disgraceful  when  the  uni- 
versal autonomy  which  it  promised  was  seen  to  be  so  executed 
as  to  mean  nothing  better  than  subjection  to  Sparta.  Of  all 
the  acts  yet  committed  by  Sparta,  not  only  in  perversion  of 
the  autonomy  promised  to  every  city,  but  in  violation  of  all  the 
acknowledged  canons  of  rig^t  dealing  between  city  and  city — 
the  most  flagrant  was,  her  recent  seizure  and  occupation  of  the 
Kadmeia  at  Thebes.  Her  subversion  (in  alliance  with  and 
partly  for  the  benefit  of,  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia)  of  the 
free  Olynthian  confederacy  was  hardly  less  offensive  to  every 
Greek  of  large  or  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  She  appeared  as 
the  confederate  of  the  Persian  king  on  one  side,  of  Amyntas 
the  Macedonian  on  another,  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Diony- 
sius  on  a  third — as  betraying  the  independence  of  Greece  to 
the  foreigner,  and  seeking  to  put  down  everywhere  within  it, 
that  free  spirit  which  stood  in  the  way  o(  her  own  harmosts 
and  partisan  oligarchies. 

Unpopular  as  Sparta  was,  however,  she  stood  out  incon- 
testably  as  the  head  of  Greece.  No  man  dared  to  strong  com- 
call  in  question  her  headship,  or  to  provoke  resistance  S^**'** 
against  it  The  tone  of  patriotic  and  free-spoken  J2^2" 
Greeks  at  this  moment  is  manifested  in  two  eminent  fa^yjS^SP^ 
residents  at  Athens — Lysias  and  Isokrat^s.  Of  these  384  ^c, 
two  rhetors,  the  former  composed  an  oration  which  he  publicly 
read  at  Olympia,  during  the  celebration  of  the  99th  Olympiad, 
ac  384,  three  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  In  this 
oration  (of  which,  unhappily>  only  a  fragment  remains,  pre- 
served by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus),  Lysias  raises  the  cry 
of  danger  to  Greece,  partly  from  the  Persian  king,  partly  from 
the  despot  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.*     He  calls  upon  all  Greeks 

'  Lysias,  Frag.  Orat.  xxxiiL  (Olympic.)  |  2uct\i«u 

ed.  Bekker  ap.  Dionys.  HaL  Judic.  de  |      'dart  i^ior — robs  irpoySyovs 

LytiSL,  p.  520-525,  Reisk.  |  fufu7v$at,  •(  robs  fup  fiapfidpotn  htohf' 


^ay,   T^f    iiKKorpias    4wt$vfAOvrraSf   rrjs 
irit>€r4pat  airrSev  iirr9fni<r$iif  rohs  8i  rv- 


M  tvpdtnmp  iureurrdrovs  yryci^^raf.       *  i\9v0tplay    iatr4tmiacw,      BiUffAd{t    9^ 

'OpdlAHw  ykp  robs  ieitf96ifovs    Aaxtdatfuowiovs  wdrrtv  fidXurra,  ripi  vor^ 

nlk  fuyd\ovs  koI  warrax^Bw  ircptff<m^  yv^f*!}^  x^ci^ciwi,  Kaiofiiptiv  r)iv  'EA- 
K^of.  *J.xi9rair99  8^,  trri  1^  /Ur  Apx^  Xdla  iFtpiopm<riv^  iiytfASvts  irrts  rikv 
rUtf  Kfaro^rrmw  rijs  BtiXinrtniff  rmw  Si    'EAA^wr,  ftc 

Xp^/idertfw  fiaertXtbs  rofiiar  rit  9h  r&p  \      Ob  roiww  6  hnitv  leatpbs  toD 

'EAX^vctfi^  ff^fiara,  r&v  Sairaro-  xapSvros  $€\rUtir  ob  ykp  kKKorpias  8«* 
99ai  9v»an4pc»ir  pous  Zh  iroAA^  ab-  ras  ri$p  kiro\mX&rmp  ffvfi^ophs  POfAlCuv, 
rhs  Wmrroi,  voAAas  8^  S  rbpopvos  r^s    iA\*  oUtias*  obi*  h^afmpat,  c»j  kp  iv* 
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to  lay  aside  hostility  and  jealousies  one  with  the  other,  and  to 
unite  in  making  head  agfainst  these  two  really  formidable 
enemies,  as  their  ancestors  had  previously  done,  with  equal 
zeal  for  putting  down  despots  and  for  repelling  the  foreigner. 
He  notes  the  number  of  Greeks  (in  Asia)  handed  over  to  the 
Persian  king,  whose  great  wealth  would  enable  him  to  hire  an 
indefinite  number  of  Grecian  soldiers,  and  whose  naval  force 
was  superior  to  anything  which  the  Greeks  could  muster; 
while  the  strongest  naval  force  in  Greece  was  that  of  the 
Syracusan  Dionysius.  Recognising  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
chiefs  of  Greece,  Lysias  expresses  his  astonishment  that  they 
should  quietly  permit  the  fire  to  extend  itself  from  one  city 
to  another.  They  ought  to  look  upon  the  misfortunes  of  those 
cities  which  had  been  destroyed,  both  by  the  Persians  and 
by  Dionysius,  as  coming  home  to  themselves ;  not  to  wait 
patiently,  until  the  two  hostile  powers  had  united  their  forces 
to  attack  the  centre  of  Greece,  which  yet  remained  inde- 
pendent 

Of  the  two  common  enemies — ^ArtaxerxSs  and  Dionysius — 
Demonstra-    whom  Lysias  thus  deuouuces,  the  latter  had  sent  to 

uon  asftinst 

theSyra-  this  vcry  Olympic  festival  a  splendid  The6ry,  or 
Dionysius,  legation  to  offer  solemn  sacrifice  in  his  name ;  to- 
fcstivai.  gether  with  several  chariots  to  contend  in  the  race, 
and  some  excellent  rhapsodes,  to  recite  poems  composed 
by  himself.  The  Syracusan  legation,  headed  by  Thearid^s, 
brother  of  Dionysius,  were  clothed  with  rich  vestments  and 
lodged  in  a  tent  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  decorated  with 
gold  and  purple ;  such  probably  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  ostentatious  display  made  by  Alkibiad^s  ^  in  the  ninetieth 


aJbrohs  ^IMs  aiZwdii^is  iLii^oripwv  {o{    of  two  Athenian  generals,   Iphikrates 


Artaxen^s  and  Dionysius)  i\B<»<rtPy  &\A' 

<rcu. 

Ephoros  appears  to  have  affirmed  that 
there  was  a  plan  concerted  between  the 
Persian  king  and  Dionysius,  for  attack- 
ing Greece  in  concert  and  dividing  it 
between  them  (see  Ephori  Fragm.  141, 
ed.  Didot).  The  assertion  is  made  by 
the  rhetor  Aristeides,  and  the  allusion 
to  Ephorus  is  here  preserved  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristeides  (who  however 
is  mistaken,  in  referring  it  to  Dionysius 
tA^  younger),  Aristeides  ascribes  the 
frustration  of  this  att^cjc  tQ  the  valour 


and  Timotheus ;  the  former  of  whom 
captured  the  fleet  of  Dionysius,  while 
the  latter  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  at  Leukas.  But  these  events  hap- 
pened in  373-372  B.C.,  when  the  power 
of  Dionysius  was  not  so  formidable  or 
aggressive  as  it  had  been  between  387- 
382  B.C. ;  moreover  the  ships  of  Diony- 
sius taken  by  Iphikrat6s  were  only  ten 
in  number,  a  small  squadron.  Aristei- 
des appears  to  me  to  have  misconceived 
the  date  to  which  the  assertion  of 
Ephorus  really  referred. 

*  See  Pseudo-Andokid6s  cont.  Alki- 
biad.  s.  30 ;  and  Ch.  Iv.  of  this  History. 
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Ol3anpiad  (B.C  420).  While  instating  the  spectators  present 
to  exert  themselves  as  Greeks  for  the  liberation  of  their 
fellow-Greeks  enslaved  by  Dionysius,  Lysias  exhorted  them 
to  begin  forthwith  their  hostile  demonstration  against  the 
latter,  by  plundering  the  splendid  tent  before  them,  which 
insulted  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  with  the  spectacle  of 
wealth  extorted  from  Grecian  sufferers.  It  appears  that  this 
exhortation  was  partially,  but  only  partially,  acted  upon.^ 
Some  persons  assailed  the  tent,  but  were  probably  restrained 
by  the  Eleian  superintendents  without  difficulty. 

Yet  the  incident,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  speech  of 
Lysias,  helps  us  to  understand  the  apprehensions  and  sympa- 
thies which  agitated  the  Olympic  crowd  in  B.C.  384.  This 
was  the  first  Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ; 
a  festival  memorable,  not  only  because  it  again  brought 
thither  Athenians,  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  and  Argeians,  who 
must  have  been  prevented  by  the  preceding  war  from  coming 
either  in  B.C  388  or  in  B.C.  392 — ^but  also  as  it  exhibited  the 
visitors  and  The6ries  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  been  handed  over  by  Sparta  to  the 


'  Dionys.  HaL  Jadic  de  Lysi^  p. 
519 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  &(rr§  ripds 
roXfi^cu  dia(yrd{€iy  riis  oricripds. 

Dionysius  does  not  specify  the  date 
of  this  oration  of  Lysias ;  but  Diodorus 
places  it  at  Olympiad  98-— B.a  388— the 
year  before  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
On  this  point  I  venture  to  depart  from 
him,  and  assign  it  to  Olympiad  99,  or 
384  B.a,  three  years  after  the  peace; 
the  rather  as  his  Olympic  chronology 
appears  not  dear,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  xv.  7  with  xiv.  109. 

1.  The  year  388  b.c.  was  a  year  of 
war,  in  wluch  Sparta  with  her  allies  on 
one  side — and  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Argos,  on  the  other — were  carrying 
on  strenuous  hostilities.  The  war  would 
liinder  the  four  last-mentioned  states 
from  sending  any  public  legation  to 
sacrifice  at  the  Olympic  festival.  Lysias, 
as  an  Athenian  metic,  could  hardly 
have  gone  there  at  all ;  but  he  certainly 
could  not  have  gone  there  to  make  a 
public  and  bold  oratorical  demonstration. 

2.  The  language  of  Lysias  implies 
that  the  speech  was  delivered  a/tcr  the 
cession  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia 
— 6pciv  voXA^  fi^v  ainris  (*EAA(i^s)  &yTa 
M  T^  fiapfidfHf,  &c    This  is  quite  per- 


tinent after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas; 
but  not  at  all  admissible  before  that 
p>eace.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
the  phrase — ob  yhp  ii^XoTpUu  Set  riks 
r£y  aToKu\6rwv  avfmpopks  yofil(€tp,  itW* 
ohctias;  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
recent  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
by  Persia,  and  of  the  Italian  and  Sici- 
lian Greeks  by  Dionysius. 

3.  In  388  B.C. — when  Athens  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  greater  cities  of 
Greece  were  at  war  with  Sparta  and 
therefore  contesting  her  headship — 
Lysias  would  hardly  have  publicly 
talked  of  the  Spartans  as  ^eftiyts  rSw 
'EW^vwy,  ohK  &o(ic«0f,  Kol  Zih  r^v  ifjL<pv- 
rov  &pcr^v  koI  8t^  r^y  "w^t  rhy  w6\t/ioy 
iwiiTT'fifirjy.  This  remark  is  made  also 
by  Sievers  (Geschich.  Griech.  bis  zur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  138).  Nor 
would  he  have  declaimed  so  ardently 
against  the  Persian  king,  at  a  time  when 
Athens  was  still  not  despairing  of  Per- 
sian aid  against  Sparta. 

On  these  grounds  (as  well  as  on 
others  which  I  shall  state  when  I  re- 
count the  history  of  Dionysius)  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  oration  of  Lysias  is  un- 
suitable to  B.C.  388 — but  perfectly  suit- 
able to  384  B.C. 
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Persians — and  the  like  also  from  those  numerous  Italians  and 
Sicilian  Greeks  whom  Dionysius  had  enslaved.     All  these 
sufferers,  especially  the  Asiatics,  would  doubtless  be  full  of 
complaints  respecting  the  hardship  of  their  new  lot,  and 
against  Sparta  as  having  betrayed  them ;  complaints,  which 
would  call  forth  genunle  sympathy  in  the  Athenians,  Thebans, 
and  all  others  who  had  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas.    There  was  thus  a  large  body  of  sentiment  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  the  declamations  of  Lysias.    And  many 
a  Grecian  patriot,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Syracusan  tents  or  envoys,  would  yet  yield  a  mournful  assent 
to  the  orator's  remark,  that  the  free  Grecian  world  was  on 
fire^  at  both  sides;  that  Asiatics,  Italians,  and  Sicilians,  had 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxte  and  Dionysius  ; 
and  that,  if  these  two  formidable  enemies  should  coalesce,  the 
liberties  even  of  central  Greece  would  be  in  great  danger. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  such  feeling  of  grief  and  shame 
would  tend  to  raise  antipathy  against  Sparta.  Lysias, 
oration  of     iu  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  we  possess,  dis- 
guises his  censure  against  her  under  the  forms  of 
surprise.     But  Isokratfis,  who  composed  an  analogous  dis- 
course four  years  afterwards  (which  may  perhaps  have  been 
read  at  the  next  Olympic  festival  of  B.C.  380),  speaks  out 
more  plainly.     He  denounces  the  Lacedaemonians  as  traitors 
to  the  general  security  and  freedom  of  Greece,  and  as  seconding 
foreign  kings  as  well  as  Grecian  despots  to  agg^randize  them- 
selves at  the  cost  of  autonomous  Grecian  cities — all  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  selfish  ambition.     No  wonder  (he  says) 
that  the  free  and  self-acting  Hellenic  world  was  every  day 
becoming  contracted  into  a  narrower  space,  when  the  presiding 
city  Sparta  assisted  Artaxerx^s,  Amyntas,  and  Dionysius  to 
absorb  it — and  herself  undertook  unjust  aggressions  against 
Thebes,  Olynthus,  Phlius,  and  Mantineia.* 

The  preceding  citations,  from  Lysias  and  IsokratSs,  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  measure  which  intelligent  contem- 
poraries took,  both  of  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  conduct 


*  Lysias,  Orat  Olymp.  Frag,  kwo- 
luiv^v  T^p  'EAA<i8a  letpiop^ffip,  &c. 

*  Isokrat^s,  Or.  iv.  (Pane^r.)  s.  145, 
146 :  compare  his  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace) 
6.  122  ;  and  Diodor.  xv.  23. 


Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  sent  twenty 
triremes  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
the  Hellespont,  a  few  months  before  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  (Xenophon,  Hellen. 
V.  I,  26). 
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of  Sparta,  during  the  eight  years  succeeding  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas'  (387-379  B.C).  But  the  philo-Laconian  censare 
Xenophon  is  still  more  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  ^SSSf^!a^ 
ci  Sparta.  Having  described  her  triumphant  and  Q[^!^^^^ 
seemingly  unassailable  position  after  the  subjugation  3^«»<>p'»<«- 
d"  Olynthus  and  Phlius,  he  proceeds  to  say  ^ — ^  I  could  produce 
numerous  other  incidents,  both  in  and  out  of  Greece,  to  prove 
that  the  gods  take  careful  note  of  impious  men  and  of  evil- 
doers ;  but  the  events  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  are 
quite  sufficient  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  sworn  to 
leave  each  city  autonomous,  having  violated  their  oaths  by 
seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were  punished  by  the  very  men 
whom  they  had  wronged — ^though  no  one  on  earth  had  ever 
before  triumphed  over  them.  And  the  Theban  faction  who 
had  introduced  them  into  the  citadel,  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  that  their  city  should  be  enslaved  to  Sparta  in  order 
that  they  might  rule  despotically  themselves — ^were  put  down 
by  no  more  than  seven  assailants,  among  the  exiles  whom 
they  had  banished" 

What  must  have  been  the  hatred,  and  sense  of  abused 
ascendency,  entertained  towards  Sparta  by  neutral 
or  unfriendly  Greeks,  when  Xenophon,  alike  con-  or  making 
spicuous  for  his  partiality  to  her  and  for  his  dislike  tnaSdon  in 
of  Thebes,  could  employ  these  decisive  words  in  fromSfiartaii 
ushering  in  the  coming  phase  of  Spartan  humilia-  Sp^^i^ 
tion,   representing  it  as   a  well-merited  judgement    "*™*' 
from  the  gods  ?    The  sentence  which  I  have  just  translated 
marks^  in  the  commonplace  manner  of  the  Xenophontic  Hel- 
lenica,  the  same  moment  of  pointed  contrast  and  transition — 
past  glory  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  darkened  by  super- 


'  Xen.  HelleiL  v.  4,  i.  noWk  iiXv 
•9r  &r  ris  Ixm  «cal  &XAa  X^civ,  ical  'EA- 
Aifruta  «al  /Bop/So^nA,  &s  9(oi  olPrc  ritp 
krffia^rrmw  oir§  rmv  iu'6(na  trow^vrmv 

Aaic^aift/^ioi  re  yipj  ol  6fi6^arrts  airra^ 
pifuws  4dff€Uf  riis  v<(Acis,  riiv  iv  B^fiais 

oifV  b^*  Ms  riv  %Anror9  kjfBpAw9»v  Kparri' 
94rT€s.  Toif  Tf  rip  troXirUp  tUrtKy«y6p' 
ros  f  2f  r^  iucp6fro\uf  eUnobs,  ffol  iSovAi)- 
94rrat  AcuccSoifuw/oti  riip  w6>up  SouAc^iy, 

4<rTf  a^ol  rvpayptip, riip  rov- 

rtp  ipxhf^  ^*^^  fi6po¥  tStp  <pvy6irrttp  Ifp- 


K*<ray  mrraAvo'ai. 

This  passage  is  properly  characterized 
by  Dr.  Peter  (in  his  Commentatio  Cri- 
tica  in  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  Hall. 
1837,  p.  82)  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
history — 

"Hoc  igitur  in  loco  quasi  editiore 
operis  sui  Xenophon  suBsistit,  atque 
uno  in  conspectu  Spartanos,  et  ad  su9 
felidtatis  fastigium  ascendere  videt,  et 
rursus  ab  eo  delabi :  tanti  autem  di- 
vinae  justitie  conscienti&  tangitur  in  hac 
Spartanorum  fortun&  conspicuse,  ut  vix 
sunm  judicium,  quanquam  id  solet  facere, 
suppresserit." 
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B.C.  379- 


maa— op- 
pressive and 
tyrannical 
government. 


vening  misfortune — ^which  is  foreshadowed  in  the  narrative  of 
Thucydid^s  by  the  dialogue  betwe.en  the  Athenian  envoys 
and  the  Melian  ^  council ;  or  in  the  CEdipus  and  Antigonfi  of 
Sophokl6s,^  by  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  Teiresias. 
The  government  of  Thebes  had  now  been  for  three  years 
(since  the  blow  struck  by  Phoebidas)  in  the  hands  of 
^^^^  Leontiadfis  and  his  oligarchical  partisans,  upheld  by 
S^Stiadfe  *^^  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  Respecting 
«xi^p^  the  details  of  its  proceedings  we  have  scarce  any 
S^^'rtli  information.  We  can  only  (as  above  remarked) 
igxxTsonin  judge  of  it  by  analogy  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  and  of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies,  to  which 
it  was  exactly  similar  in  origin,  position,  and  in- 
terests. That  the  general  spirit  of  it  must  have 
been  cruel,  oppressive,  and  rapacious — we  cannot  doubt ; 
though  in  what  degree  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  appetites  of  uncontrolled  rulers,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
large  foreign  garrison,  would  ensure  such  a  result:  besides 
which,  those  rulers  must  have  been  in  constant  fear  of  risings 
or  conspiracies  amidst  a  body  of  high-spirited  citizens  who 
saw  their  city  degraded,  from  being  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian 
federation,  into  nothing  better  than  a  captive  dependency  of 
Sparta.  Such  fear  was  aggravated  by  the  vicinity  of  a 
numerous  body  of  Theban  exiles,  belonging  to  the  opposite 
or  anti-Spartan  party ;  three  or  four  hundred  of  whom  had 
fled  to  Athens  at  the  first  seizure  of  their  leader  Ismenias, 
and  had  been  doubtless  joined  subsequently  by  others.  So 
strongly  did  the  Theban  rulers  apprehend  mischief  from  these 
exiles,  that  they  hired  assassins  to  take  them  off  by  private 
murder  at  Athens  ;  and  actually  succeeded  in  thus  killing 
Androkleidas,  chief  of  the  band  and  chief  successor  of  the 
deceased  Ismenias — though  they  missed  their  blows  at  the 
rest.^  And  we  may  be  sure  that  they  made  the  prison  in 
Thebes  subservient  to  multiplied  enormities  and  executions, 
when  we  read  not  only  that  150  prisoners  were  found  in  it 
when  the  government  was  put  down,*  but  also  that  in  the 
fervour  of  that  revolutionary  movement  the  slain  gaoler  was 


'  See  above  in  this  History — the  close 
of  Chapter  Ivi. 

^  Soph.  (£dip.  Tyr.  450 ;  Antigon. 
1066. 


■  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  6  :  compare 
Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  29,  p. 
596  B. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14. 
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an  object  of  such  fierce  antipathy,  that  his  corpse  was  trodden 
and  spit  upon  by  a  crowd  of  Theban  women.*  In  Thebes,  as 
in  other  Grecian  cities,  the  women  not  only  took  no  part  in 
political  disputes,  but  rarely  even  showed  themselves  in 
public  ; '  so  that  this  furious  demonstration  of  vindictive 
sentiment  must  have  been  generated  by  the  loss  or  maltreat- 
ment of  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers. 

The  Theban  exiles  found  at  Athens  not  only  secure  shelter, 
but  genuine  sympathy  with  their  complaints  against  Dbcootent 
Lacedxmonian  injustice.   The  generous  countenance  {h^JJ^*^ 
which  had  been  shown  by  the  Thebans,  twenty-four  ^^S^ 
years  before,  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  other  Athenian  ^^^ 
refugees,  during  the  omnipotence  of  the  Thirty — was  Athens. 
now  gratefully  requited  under  this  reversal  of  fortune  to  both 
cities ;'  and  requited  too  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of  Sparta, 
who  demanded  that  the  exiles  should  be  expelled — as  she 
had  on  the  earlier  occasion  demanded  that  the  Athenian 
refugees  should  be  dismissed  from  Thebes.    To  protect  these 
Theban  exiles,  however,  was  all  that  Athens  could  do.   Their 
restoration  was  a  task  beyond  her  power — and  seemingly  yet 
more  beyond  their  own.     For  the  existing  government  of 
Thebes  was  firmly  seated,  and  had  the  citizens  completely 
under  control    Administered  by  a  small  faction,  Archias, 
Philippus,  Hypatfis,  and  Leontiad£s  (among  whom  the  two 
first  were  at  this  moment  polemarchs,  though  the  last  was  the 


*  Plotarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c  33,  p. 
598  B.  C.     f  fcoi  iu9  ^fi^pw  iwtri^o'ay 

Amane  the  prisoners  was  a  distin- 
gmshedTheban  of  the  democratic  party, 
named  Amphitheus.  He  was  about  to 
be  shortly  executed,  and  the  conspira- 
tors, personally  attached  to  him,  seem 
to  have  accelerated  the  hour  of  their 
plot  partly  to  preserve  his  life  (Plutarch, 
be  Gen.  Socrat  p.  577  D.  p.  586  F.). 

*  The  language  of  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socrat  c  35,  p.  598  C.)  is  illustrated  by 
the  description  given  in  the  harangue  of 
Ljitnrgns  cont  Leokrat  (c.  xi.  s.  40) — 
of  the  uniTersal  alarm  prevalent  in 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
such  that  even  the  women  could  not 
stay  in  their  houses — hfo^ivs  adruv 
«a2   T^s  T^Acws   6p(afi4vaSt  &c    Com- 

Sre  also  the  words  of  Makaria,  in  the 
erakleidx   of  Euripides,  475 ;    and 


Diodor.  xiiL  55 — in  his  description  of 
the  capture  of  Selinus  in  Sicily. 

•  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  6. 

See  this  sentiment  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  Athenian  democrats,  towards 
those  Thebans  who  had  sheltered  them 
at  Thebes  during  the  exile  along  with 
Thrasybulus — strikingly  brought  out  in 
an  oration  of  Lysias,  of  which  unfor- 
tunately  only  a  fragment  remains  (Ly- 
sias, Frag.  46,  47.  Bekk. ;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Judic.  de  Isaeo,  p.  594).  The  speaker  of 
this  oration  had  been  received  at  Thebes 
by  Kephisodotus  the  father  of  Phereni- 
kus ;  the  latter  was  now  in  exile  at 
Athens  ;  and  the  speaker  had  not  only 
welcomed  him  (Pherenikus)  to  his  house 
with  brotherly  affection,  but  also  de- 
livered this  oration  on  his  behalf  before 
the  Dikastery  :  Pherenikus  having  right- 
ful claims  on  the  property  left  oehind 
by  the  assassinated  Androkleidas. 
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most  energetic  and  resolute)  —  it  was  at  the  same  time 
sustained  by  the  large  garrison  of  1 500  Lacedaemonians  and 
allies,^  under  Lysanoridas  and  two  other  harmosts,  in  the 
Kadmeia — as  well  as  by  the  Lacedaemonian  posts  in  the 
other  Boeotian  cities  around — Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Plataea, 
Tanagra,  &c.  Though  the  general  body  of  Theban  sentiment 
in  the  city  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  government,  and 
though  the  young  men  while  exercising  in  the  palaestra 
(gymnastic  exercises  being  more  strenuously  prosecuted  at 
Thebes  than  anywhere  else  except  at  Sparta)  kept  up  by 
private  communication  the  ardour  of  an  earnest,  but  com- 
pressed, patriotism — ^yet  all  manifestation  or  assemblage  was 
forcibly  kept  down,  and  the  commanding  posts  of  the  lower 
town,  as  well  as  the  citadel,  were  held  in  vigilant  occupation 
by  the  ruling  minority.* 

For  a  certain  time,  the  Theban  exiles  at  Athens  waited  in 
The  Theban  hopcs  of  somc  rising  at  home,  or  some  positive  aid 
Athens,  after  from  the  Athenians.  At  length,  in  the  third  winter 
time  in  hopes  after  their  flight,  they  began  to  despair  of  encourage- 
Thebes.  re?  mcut  from  Cither  quarter,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
gin  a  move-  initiative  upon  themselves.  Among  them  were  num- 
Mives.  *"'  bered  several  men  of  the  richest  and  highest  families 
at  Thebes,  proprietors  of  chariots,  of  jockeys,  and  of  training 
establishments  for  contending  at  the  various  festivals :  Pelo- 
pidas,  Mellon,  Damokleidas,  Theopompus,  Fherenikus,  and 
others.' 

Of  these  the  most  forward  in  originating  aggressive  measures, 
though  almost  the  youngest,  was  Pelopidas ;  whose  daring 
and  self  devotion,  in  an  enterprise  which  seemed  utterly 
desperate,  soon  communicated  themselves  to  a  handful  of 
his  comrades.  The  exiles,  keeping  up  constant  private  cor- 
respondence with  their  friends  in  Thebes,  felt  assured  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  citizens  generally,  if  they  could  once  strike 
a  blow.     Yet    nothing   less  would    be   sufficient    than  the 

>  Diodor.  xv.  25 ;   Plutarch,  Pdopi-  I  577  B }  c.  17.  p.  587  B ;  c  25,  p.  594 
das,  c.  12  ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  i  C  ;  c.  27,  p.  595  A. 
17,  p.  586  E.  I      •  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  7,  8. 

In  another  passage  of  the  treatise  (the        Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat  c  17,  p. 
last  sentence  out  one)  he  sets  down  the  |  587    D.    T£p    MdWuvos    kpfLornXarmr 
numbers  in  the  Kadmeia  at  5000;  but    ^»«rr<tTij?.    .....  'Ap*  cif  Xx(8«»«i 

the  smaller  number  is  most  likely  to  be  |  X^fir,  rhy  KtXrrri  rk  *Hp€ua  piK^rra  »«- 
true.  !  pwriv ; 

•  Plutarch,  De  Gen.   Socr.   c.  4,  p. 
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destruction  of  the  four  rulers,  Leontiad^s  and  his  colleagues 
—nor  would  any  one  within  the  city  devote  himself 
to  so  hopeless  a  danger.     It  was  this  conspiracy  ukesth« 
which  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  five  or  ten  other  exiles  he,  wUh 
(the  entire  band  is  differently  numbered,  by  some  five  other 
as  seven,  by  others,  twelve  *)  undertook  to  execute,  deruke.  tie 
Many  of  their  friends  in  Thebes  came  in  as  auxiliaries  troyiog  the 
to  them,  who  would  not  have  embarked  in  the  design  Th^  co- 
as  primary  actors.     Of  all   auxiliaries,   the    most  ^^nSSSie 
effective  and  indispensable  was  Phyllidas,  the  secre-  l!^a!Z^ 
tary  of  the  polemarchs ;  next  to  him,  Charon,  an  *"    * 
eminent  and  earnest  patriot      Phyllidas,  having  been  dis- 
patched to  Athens  on  official  business,  entered  into   secret 
conference  with  the  conspirators,  concerted  with  them  the  day 
for  their  coming  to  Thebes,  and  even  engaged  to  provide  for 
them  access  to  the  persons  of  the  polemarchs.    Charon  not 
only  promised  them  concealment  in  his  house,  from  their  first 
coming  within  the  gates,  until  the  moment  of  striking  their 
blow  should  have  arrived — but  also  entered  his  name  to  share 
In  the  armed  attack.    Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  partial 
encouragements,  the  plan  still  appeared  desperate  to  many 
who  wished  heartily  for  its  success.   Epaminondas,  for  example 
— ^who  now  for  the  first  time  comes  before  us — resident  at 
Thebes,  and  not  merely  sympathising  with  the  political  views 
of  Pelopidas,  but   also  bound  to   him  by  intimate  friend- 
ship— dissuaded  others  from  the  attempt,  and  declined  parti- 
cipating in  it     He  announced  distinctly  that  he  would  not 
become  an  accomplice  in  civil  bloodshed.     It  appears  that 
there  were  men  among  the  exiles  whose  violence  made  him 
fear  that  they  would  not,  like  Pelopidas,  draw  the  sword 
exclusively  against  Leontiad£s  and  his  colleag^ues,  but  would 
avail  themselves  of  success  to  perpetrate  unmeasured  violence 
against  other  political  enemies.*. 

The  day  for  the  enterprise  was  determined  by  Phyllidas 
the  secretary,  who  had  prepared  an  evening  banquet  for 
Archias  and   Philippus,   in  celebration   of  the  period  when 

*  Xenopbon  says  seven  (Hellen.  v.  4,  |  It  is  remarkable  that  Xenophon  never 
1,2);  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  \  mentions  the  name  of  Pelopidas  in  this 
say  tweiue  (Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  |  conspiracy ;  nor  indeed  (with  one  excep- 
2,  p.  576  C. ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  |  tion)  throughout  his  Hellenica. 
8-13 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c.  I  •  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  3,  p. 
2).  '  576  E. ;  p.  577  A. 
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they  were  going  out  of  office  as  polemarchs — and  who  had 
promised  on  that  occasion  to  bring  into  their  com- 
Plans  of  pany  some  women  remarkable  for  beauty,  as  well  as 
SSSS/**'  of  the  best  families  in  Thebes.^  In  concert  with  the 
Sto«°2to  general  body  of  Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  who  held 
S^^<SS?  themselves  ready  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  together 
^°e"i^^  with  some  Athenian  sympathisers,  to  march  to 
SLShlTioa  Thebes  the  instant  that  they  should  receive  intima- 
***"'"*'•  tion — and  in  concert  also  with  two  out  of  the  ten 
Stratfigi  of  Athens,  who  took  on  themselves  privately  to  coun- 
tenance the  enterprise,  without  any  public  vote — Pelopidas  and 
Mellon,  and  their  five  companions,*  crossed  Kithaeron  from 
Athens  to  Thebes.  It  was  wet  weather,  about  December  B.c. 
379 ;  they  were  disguised  as  rustics  or  hunters,  with  no  other 
arms  than  a  concealed  dagger ;  and  they  got  within  the  gates 
of  Thebes  one  by  one  at  nightfall,  just  when  the  latest  farming- 
men  were  coming  home  from  their  fields.  All  of  them  arrived 
safe  at  the  house  of  Charon,  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

It  was,  however,  by  mere  accident  that  they  had  not  been 
turned  back,  and  the  whole  scheme  frustrated.  For 
very  nearly  a  Thcban  named  Hipposthenidas,  friendly  to  the 
jSJdcnt  conspiracy,  but  faint-hearted,  who  had  been  let  into 
vented"*^  the  secret  against  the  will  of  Phyllidas — became  so 
deiiv^Sing  °*  frightened  as  the  moment  of  execution  approached, 
his  message,  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^p^^  himsclf,  without  the  knowledge 

of  the  rest,  to  dispatch  Chlidon,  a  faithful  slave  of  Mellon, 
ordering  him  to  go  forth  on  horseback  from  Thebes,  to  meet 
his  master  on  the  road,  and  to  desire  that  he  and  his  comrades 
would  go  back  to  Attica,  since  circumstances  had  happened 
to  render  the  project  for  the  moment  impracticable.  Chlidon, 
going  home  to  fetch  his  bridle,  but  not  finding  it  in  its  usual 
place,  asked  his  wife  where  it  was.  The  woman,  at  first 
pretending  to  look  for  it,  at  last  confessed  that  she  had  lent 
it  to  a  neighbour.  Chlidon  became  so  irritated  with  this 
delay,  that  he  got  into  loud  altercation  with  his  wife,  who  on 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  4.    rks  trtfivo-  •  Fuhr.). 
rdras  KoX    icaWUrras   r&v  4v    ^ficus,  '      *  Plutarch  (Pdopid.  c  25  ;  De  Gen. 
Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c  4,  p.  577  C.;    Socr.  c  26,  p.  J94  D.)  mentions  Mene- 
Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c  9.  kleid^s,  Damokleidas,   and  Theopom- 

The    Theban    women    were    distin-    pus  amone  them.      Compare    Cornel, 
guished  for  majestic  figure  and  beauty    p[epos,  Pelopid.  c  2. 
(Diksearchus,   Vit   Graec.  p.   144,   ed.  1 
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her  part  wished  him  ill-luck  with  his  journey.  He  at  last 
beat  her,  until  neighbours  ran  in  to  inteqx)se.  His  departure 
was  thus  accidentally  frustrated,  so  that  the  intended  message 
of  countermand  never  reached  the  conspirators  on  their  way.* 
In  the  house  of  Charon  they  remained  concealed  all  the 
ensuing  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  the  banquet  of  p ,  . 
Archias  and  Philippus  was  to  take  place.     Phyl-  andMeiiOT 

get  secretly 

lidas  had  laid  his  plan  for  introducing  them  at  that  into  xhebes 

«  1  t  t  «  «        '^'^  conceal 

banquet,  at  the  moment  when  the  two  polemarchs  themseive* 
had  become  full  of  wine,  in  female  attire,  as  being  Schar^^ 
the  women  whose  visit  was  expected.    The  hour  had  moos^^mbi 
nearly  arrived,  and  they  were  preparing  to  play  their  mar?hi*to 
parts,  when  an  unexpected  messenger  knocked  at  charon 
the  door,  summoning  Charon    instantly   into    the  So^thl 
presence  of  the  polemarchs.    All  within  were  thun-  pS^L  «i 
derstruck  with  the  summons,  which  seemed  to  imply  iaSS tT 
that  the  plot  had  been  divulged,  perhaps  by  the  JJlJrSt  from 
timid  Hipposthenidas.     It  was  agreed  among  them  uS^TS^it 
that  Charon  must  obey  at  once.     Nevertheless  he  "°"^' 
himself,  even  in  the  perilous  uncertainty  which  beset  him,  was 
most  of  all  apprehensive  lest  the  friends  whom  he  had  shel- 
tered should  suspect  him  of  treachery  towards  themselves  and 
their  cause.    Before  departing,  therefore,  he  sent  for  his  only 
son,  a  youth  of  fifteen  and  of  conspicuous  promise  in  every 
way.     This  youth  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pelopidas,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  own  fidelity.     But  Pelopidas  and  the  rest, 
vehemently  disclaiming  all  suspicion,  entreated  Charon  to  put 
his  son  away,  out  of  the  reach  of  that  danger  in  which  all 
were  now  involved.     Charon,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  comply,  and  left  his  son  among  them  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  rest     He  went  into  the  presence  of  Archias  and 
Philippus ;    whom  he  found  already  half-  intoxicated,  but 
informed,  by  intelligence  from  Athens,  that  some  plot,  they 
knew  not  by  whom,  was  afloat    They  had  sent  for  him  to 
question  him,  as  a  known  friend  of  the  exiles  ;  but  he  had 
little  difficulty,  aided  by  the  collusion  of  PhylHdas,  in  blinding 
the  vague  suspicions  of  drunken  men,  anxious  only  to  resume 
their  conviviality.*     He  was  allowed  to  retire  and  rejoin  his 


'  Plntarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  8  ;  Plutarch, 
De  Gen.  Socrat  17,  p.  586  B. ;  c  18, 
p.  587  D.-E. 


*  Xenophon  does  not  mention  this 
separate  summons  and  visit  of  Charon 
to  the  polemarchs — nor  anything  about 
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friends.  Nevertheless  soon  after  his  departure — so  many- 
were  the  favourable  chances  which  befel  these  improvident 
men — a  fresh  message  was  delivered  to  Archias  the  pole- 
march,  from  his  namesake  Archias  the  Athenian  Hierophant, 
giving  an  exact  account  of  the  names  and  scheme  of  the 
conspirators,  which  had  become  known  to  the  philo-Laconian 
party  at  Athens.  The  messenger  who  bore  this  dispatch 
delivered  it  to  Archias  with  an  intimation,  that  it  related 
to  very  serious  matters.  "Serious  matters  for  to-morrow," 
said  the  polemarch,  as  he  put  the  dispatch,  unopened  and 
unread,  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  he  was 
reclining.^ 

Returning  to  their  carousal,  Archias  and  Philippus  impa- 
phyiMdas  tiently  called  upon  Phyllidas  to  introduce  the  women 
^^rators.  according  to  his  promise.  Upon  this  the  secretary 
t^TiTtofhi  retired,  and  brought  the  conspirators,  clothed  in 
thJ'JoT^"*  female  attire,  into  an  adjoining  chamber ;  then  going 
bMqIStfiiJ  b^ck  to  the  polemarchs,  he  informed  them  that  the 
Fhlu^i!^'  women  would  not  come  in  unless  all  the  domestics 
Sus^^**""  were  first  dismissed.  An  order  was  forthwith  given 
assassinated,  ^j^at  thcsc  latter  should  depart,  while  Phyllidas  took 
care  that  they  should  be  well  provided  with  wine  at  the 
lodging  of  one  among  their  number.  The  polemarchs  were 
thus  left  only  with  one  or  two  friends  at  table,  half- 
intoxicated  as  well  as  themselves  ;  among  them  Kabeirichus, 
the  archon  of  the  year,  who  always  throughout  his  term 
kept  the  consecrated  spear  of  office  in  actual  possession,  and 
had  it  at  that  moment  close  to  his  person.  Phyllidas  now^ 
conducted  the  pretended  women  into  the  banqueting-room  ; 
three  of  them  attired  as  ladies  of  distinction,  the  four  others 
following  as  female  attendants.  Their  long  veils,  and  ample 
folds  of  clothing,  were  quite  sufficient  as  disguise — even  had 


the  scene  with  his  son.  He  only  notices 
Charon  as  having  harboured  the  con- 
spirators in  his  house,  and  seems  even 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  person  of  Uttle  con- 
sequence— irapii  Xapoii'l  riPi,  &c.  (v.  4, 

3)- 
The  anecdote  is  mentioned  in  both 

the  compositions  of  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 

Socr.  c  28,  p.  595  ;  and  Pelopidas,  c. 


haps  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  air. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10 ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Gen.  Socr.  c  30,  p.  596  F. 
Els  aCpiov  ret  oirovSoua. 

This  occurrence  also  finds  no  place  in 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c  3.  iEneas(Polior- 
cetic  31)  makes  a  general  reference  to 
the  omission  of  immediate  opening  of 


9),  and  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted,  letters  arrived,  as  having  caused  the 
being  perfectly  consistent  with  what  we  capture  of  the  Kadmcia ;  which  was 
read  in  Xenophon  ;  though  it  has  per-  ,  however  only  its  remote  consequence. 
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the  guests  at  table  been  sober — until  they  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  the  polemarchs ;  and  the  instant  of  lifting  their  veils 
was  the  signal  for  using  their  daggers.  Archias  and  Philippus 
were  slain  at  once  and  with  little  resistance  ;  but  Kabeirichus 
with  his  spear  tried  to  defend  himself,  and  thus  perished  with 
the  others,  though  the  conspirators  had  not  originally  intended 
to  take  his  life.^ 

Having  been  thus  far  successful,  Phyllidas  conducted  three 
of  the  conspirators — Pelopidas,  Kephisoddrus,  and  Le<»ti«i«« 
Damokleidas — to   the    house    of  Leontiad^s,  into  ^SS^^ 
which  he  obtained  admittance  by  announcing  himself  ^^^  **~*~' 
as  the  bearer  of  an  order  from  the  polemarchs.     Leontiad£s 
was  reclining  after  supper,  with  his  wife   sitting   spinning 
wool  by  his  side,  when  they  entered  his  chamber.     Being 
a  brave  and  powerful  man,  he  started  up,  seized  his  sword, 
and  mortally  wounded  Kephisoddrus  in  the  throat ;  a  des- 
perate struggle  then  ensued  between  him  and  Pelopidas  in 
the  narrow  doorway,  where  there  was  no  room  for  a  third 
to  approach.    At  length,  however,  Pelopidas  overthrew  and 
killed  him,  after  which  they  retired,  enjoining  the  wife  with 
threats  to  remain  silent,  and  closing  the  door  after  them  with 


'  The  descriptum  given  by  Xeno-  with  many  different  circumstances^  yet 
phon,  of  this  assassination  of  the  pole-  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  Pelopidas  in 
marchs  at  Thebes,  differs  materially  female  attire  killed  the  Spartan  general, 
from  that  of  Plutarch.  I  follow  Xeno-  !  The  story  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  (Polit 
pbon  in  the  main  ;  introducing  however  ,  v.  5,  10),  though  he  names  both  Thebes 
several  of  the  details  found  in  Plutarch,  and  Archias,  can  hardly  refer  to  this 
which  are  interesting,  and  which  have  '  event, 
the  air  of  being  authentic.  i      It  is  Plutarch  however  who  mentions 

Xenophon  himself  intimates  ( Hellen.  I  the  presence  of  Kabeirichus  the  archon 

V.  4,  7),  that  besides  the  story  given  in  |  at  the  banquet,  and  the  curious  Theban 

the  text,  there  was  also  another  story  |  custom  that  the  archon  during  his  year 

told  by    some — ^that   Mellon    and   his    of  office  never  left  out  of  his  hand  the 

companions  had  got  access  to  the  pole-  I  consecrated  spear.    As  a  Boeotian  bom, 

marchs  in  the  guise  of  drunken  revel-  ;  Plutarch  wa^    doubtless  familiar  with 

krs.    It  is  this  latter  stoiy  which  Pin-  '  these  old  customs. 

htfch  has  adopted,  and  which  carries  |      From  what  other  authors  Plutarch 

him  into  many  details  quite  inconsistent  |  copied  the  abundant  details  of  this  revo* 

with  the  narrative  of^  Xenophon.     I  1  lution  at  Thebes,  which  he  interweaves 

think  the  story,    of  the    conspirators  1  in  the  Ufe  of  Pelopidas  and  in  the  treatise 

having  been  introduced  in  female  attire  I  called  De  Genio  Socratis — we  do  not 

the  more  probable  of  the  two.    It  is  I  know.     Some  critics  suppose  him  to 

borne  out  by  the  exact  analogy  of  what  I  have  borrowed  from  Dion3rsod6ms  and 

Herodotus  tells  us  respecting  Alexander  '  Anaxis — Boeotian    historians     whose 

son  of  Amyntas,  prince  of  Macedonia  '  work  comprised  this    period,    but    of 

(Herod,  v.  20).  *  whom  not  a  single  fragment  is  preserved 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  10,  '  (see  Fragm.  Histor.  Grace,  eo.  Didot, 

II ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat  c.  31,  p.  !  vol  ii.  p.  84). 

S97-    Polyaenus  (ii.  4,  3)  gives  a  story  1 
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opens  the 
prison,  and 
sets  free  the 
Misoners. 

daMtuad 
many  other 
citizens  ap- 


peremptory  commands  that  it  should  not  be  again  opened. 
They  then  went  to  the  house  of  Hypat^s,  whom  they  slew 
while  he  attempted  to  escape  over  the  roof.^ 

The  four  great  rulers  of  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes, 
Phyiiidas  having  been  now  put  to  death,  Phyllidas  proceeded 
with  the  conspirators  to  the  prison.  Here  the  gaoler, 
a  confidential  agent  in  the  oppressions  of  the  de- 
ceased governors,  hesitated  to  admit  him ;  but  was 
slain  by  a  sudden  thrust  with  his  spear,  so  as  to 
pear  in  arms,  ensurc  free  admission  to  all.  To  liberate  the  prisoners, 
probably  for  the  most  part  men  of  kindred  politics  with  the 
conspirators — ^to  furnish  them  with  arms  taken  from  the  battle- 
spoils  hanging  up  in  the  neighbouring  porticoes — and  to  range 
them  in  battle  order  near  the  temple  of  Amphion — ^were  the 
next  proceedings ;  after  which  they  began  to  feel  some  assu- 
rance of  safety  and  triumph.*  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas, 
apprised  of  what  had  occurred,  were  the  first  who  appeared  in 
arms  with  a  few  friends  to  sustain  the  cause  ;  while  proclama- 
tion was  everywhere  made  aloud,  through  heralds,  that  the 
despots  were  slain — that  Thebes  was  free — and  that  all 
Thebans  who  valued  freedom  should  muster  in  arms  in  the 
market-place.  There  were  at  that  moment  in  Thebes  many 
trumpeters  who  had  come  to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the 
approaching  festival  of  the  Herakleia.  Hipposthenidas  en- 
gaged these  men  to  blow  their  trumpets  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  thus  everywhere  to  excite  the  citizens  to 
arms.' 

Although  during  the  darkness  surprise  was  the  prevalent 
feeling,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do — yet  so  soon  as  day 


'  Xen.  HelleiL  v.  4,  9  ;  Plutarch, 
Pelop.  c  II,  12 ;  and  De  Gen.  Socr.  p. 
597  D-F.  Here  again  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch  differ ;  tne  latter  represents 
that  Pelopidas  got  into  the  house  of 
Leontiad£s  without  Phyllidas — ^which 
appears  to  me  altogether  improbable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Xenophon  mentions 
nothing  about  the  defence  of  Leontiad^ 
and  his  personal  conflict  with  Pelopidas, 
which  I  copy  from  Plutarch.  So  brave  a 
man  as  Leontiad8s,  awake  and  sober, 
would  not  let  himself  be  slain  without  a 
defence  dangerous  to  assailants.  Plutarch, 
in  another  place,  singles  out  the  death 


of  Leontiad^s  as  the  marking  circum- 
stance of  the  whole  glorious  enterprise, 
and  the  most  impressive  to  Pelopidas 
(Plutarch — Non  posse  suavitervivi  se- 
cundum Epicurum — p.  1099  A-E.). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  8  ;  Plutarch, 
Pelop.  c.  12  ;  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  598  B. 

•  This  is  a  curious  piece  of  detail, 
which  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socr.  c.  34,  p.  598  D.). 

The  Orcnomenian  Inscriptions  in 
Boeckh*s  Collection  record  the  prizes 
given  to  these  2aAirt7fcrcU  or  trumpeters 
(see  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  I584» 
1585,  &c.). 
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on  the  cnsu- 
inff  morning, 
wncn  the 
event  was 


as- 


dawned,  and  the  truth  became  known,  there  was  but  one 
feeling  of  joy  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  among  the  uniremj 
majority  of  the  citizens.^    Both  horsemen  and  hop-  {heSSSi 
lites  hastened   in  arms   to    the   agora     Here  for 
the  first  time  since  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by 
Phoebidas,  a  formal  assembly  of  the  Theban  people  1^^ 
was  convened,  before  which  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-  SSk«."  ^ 
conspirators  presented  themselves.    The  priests  of  ffej^da.. 
the  city  crowned  them  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  q^^  ^ 
them   in  the   name  of  the  local  gods;  while  the  gJ^feliS.* 
assembly  hailed  them  with  acclamations  of  delight  •»«**• 
and  gratitude,  nominating  with  one  voice  Pelopidas,  Mellon, 
and  Charon  as  the  first  renewed  Boeotarchs.^    The  revival  of 
this  title,  which  had  been  dropt  since  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  was  in  itself  an  event  of  no  mean  significance ;  im- 
pl3ang  not  merely  that  Thebes  had  waked  up  again  into 
freedom,  but  that  the  Boeotian  confederacy  also  had  been, 
or  would  be,  restored. 

Messengers  had  been  forthwith  dispatched  by  the  conspira- 
tors to  Attica  to  communicate  their  success;  upon 
which  all  the  remaining  exiles,  with  the  two  Athe-  conspiraton 
nian  generals  privy  to  the  plot  and  a  body  of  Athe-  ^^thUen 


in  Attica. 


nian  volunteers,  or  corps  francs^  all  of  whom  were  ready  Alarm  of  the 
on  the  borders  awaiting  the  summons — flocked  to  th?SSiSa 
Thebes  to  complete  the  work.  The  Spartan  gene-  ibr  rSitoce- 
rals,  on  their  side  also,  sent  to  Plataea  and  Thespiae  "*"'** 
for  aid.  During  the  whole  night  they  had  been  distracted 
and  alarmed  by  the  disturbance  in  the  city;  lights  show- 
ing themselves  here  and  there,  with  trumpets  sounding  and 
shouts  for  the  recent  success.*  Apprised  speedily  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  polemarchs,  from  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  orders,  they  knew  not  whom  to  trust  or  to 
consult,  while  they  were  doubtless  beset  by  affrighted  fugitives 
of  the  now  defeated  party,  who  would  hurry  up  to  the  Kad- 
meia for  safety.  They  reckoned  at  first  on  a  diversion  in 
their  favour  from  the  forces  at  Plataea  and  Thespiae.     But 


*  The  unanimous  joy  with  which  the 
consummation  of  the  revolution  was  wel- 
comed in  Thebes — and  the  ardour  with 
which  the  citizens  turned  out  to  support 
it  by  armed  force — is  attested  by  Xeno- 
phon,  no  very  willing  witness — llellen. 


V.  4,  9.  licti  V  ii/Ji^pa  ^y  Koi  ^av§phv  ^v 
rh  y€ytyr}fji4voyf  rax^  ^h  f «i  ol  dir\7rai 
Kol  ol  linrtTs  trhv  rols  iv\ots  i^tfioiidow, 

*  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  12. 

»  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  598  E  ; 
Pelop.  c.  12. 
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these  forces  were  not  permitted  even  to  approach  the  city- 
gate  ;  being  vigorously  charged,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight, 
by  the  newly-mustered  Theban  cavalry,  and  forced  to  retreat 
with  loss.  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  citadel  were  thus  not 
only  left  without  support,  but  saw  their  enemies  in  the  city 
reinforced  by  the  other  exiles,  and  by  the  auxiliary  volun- 
teers.^ 

Meanwhile  Pelopidas  and  the  other  new  Boeotarchs  found 
Peiopidas  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  citizens, 
f^J^  full  of  devoted  patriotism  and  unanimous  in  hailing 
pare  to  storm  the  reccnt  revolution.    They  availed  themselves  of 

the  Kadmeia 

—the  Lace-   this  first  burst  of  fervour  to  prepare  for  storming  the 

(uemoniaa 

garnwo  Kadmcia  without  delay,  knowii^  the  importance  of 
and  are  dis-  forestalling  all  aid  from  Sparta.  And  the  citizens 
several  of  A©  wcrc  already  rushing  up  to  the  assault — proclamation 
Thcbans  are  being  made  of  large  rewards  to  those  who  should 
m  dT^nglo  first  force  their  way  in — when  the  Lacedaemonian 
SoSJ'wth  commander  sent  proposals  for  a  capitulation.*  Un- 
hi^^twfao  disturbed  egress  from  Thebes,  with  the  honours  of 
SfrKadmeia  war,  being  readily  guaranteed  to  him  by  oath,  the 
deSdIbydie  Kadmeia  was  then  surrendered.  As  the  Spartans 
Spartans,  ^qj^q  marching  out  of  the  gates,  many  Thebans  of 
the  defeated  party  went  forth  also.  But  against  these  latter 
the  exasperation  of  the  victors  was  so  ungovernable,  that 
several  of  the  most  odious  were  seized  as  they  passed, 
and  put  to  death ;  in  some  cases  even  their  children  along 
with  them.  And  more  of  them  would  have  been  thus  dis- 
patched had  not  the  Athenian  auxiliaries,  with  generous 
anxiety,  exerted  every  effort  to  get  them  out  of  sight  and  put 
them  into  safety.^  We  are  not  told — nor  is  it  certain — that 
these  Thebans  were  protected  under  the  capitulation.  Even 
had  they  been  so,  however,  the  wrathful  impulse  might  still  . 
have  prevailed  against  them. 


^  XenophoQ  expressly  mentions  that 
the  Athenians  who  were  invited  to  come, 
and  who  actually  did  come,  to  Thebes, 
were  the  two  generals  and  the  volun- 
teers ;  all  of  whom  were  before  privy  to 
the  plot  and  were  in  readiness  on  the 
borders  of  Attica — robs  vphs  rots 
dplois  *ABri»aio»y  Ktd  rohs  Hvo  rmv  vrpa- 
rtjywv — oi  *Mf\vcuoi  kieh  tUv  6pi»v 
^8i)  rnprifrtuf  (llellen.  v.  4,  9,  10). 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  10,  11.  irpoffi- 
fiaXow  irphs  rijw  iuipmroXa^ — T^>l'  irpo$u- 
fiUuf  r&v  irpoa'i6vTtap  atrdvrwv  i^pww,  &c. 

Diodorus,  xv.  25.  fireiro  rohs  iroAf- 
ras  iwl  tV  iXfvBtpltuf  inpamKioaints 
(the  successful  Theban  conspirators, 
Pelopidas,  &c)  irvv4pyovs  Iffxo*' 
fiirayras  rohs  Brifialovs, 

*  Xen.  Hcllcn.  v.  4,  I2. 
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Of  the  three  harmosts  who  thus  evacuated  the  Kadmeia 
without  a  blow,  two  were  put  to  death,  the  third  was  heavily 
fined  and  banished  by  the  authorities  at  Sparta.^  We  do  not 
know  what  the  fortifications  of  the  Kadmeia  were,  nor  how 
far  it  was  provisioned.  But  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  these 
officers  were  considered  to  have  dishonoured  the  Lacedae- 
monian arms,  by  making  no  attempt  to  defend  it ;  when  we 
recollect  that  hardly  more  than  four  or  five  days  would  be 
required  to  procure  adequate  relief  from  home — and  that 
forty-three  years  afterwards,  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
same  place  maintained  itself  against  the  Thebans  in  the  city 
for  more  than  fourteen  days,  until  the  return  of  Alexander 
from  Illyria.*  The  first  messenger  who  brought  news  to 
Sparta  of  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  at  Thebes,  appears 
to  have  communicated  at  the  same  time  that  the  garrison  had 
evacuated  the  Kadmeia  and  was  in  full  retreat,  with  a  train  of 
Theban  exiles  from  the  defeated  party.* 


27. 


Xen.  Hellea.  v.  4,  13 ;  Diodor.  xv. 


Platarch  (Pdopid.  c  13)  augments 
the  Uieatrical  effect  by  saying  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  on  its  retreat, 
actually  nict  at  Megara  the  reinforce- 
ments under  King  lUeombrotus,  whidi 
had  advanced  thus  far,  on  their  march 
to  relieve  the  Kadmeia.  But  this  is 
highly  improbable.  The  account  of 
Xenophon  intimates  clearly  that  the 
Kadmeia  was  surrendered  on  the  next 
morning  after  the  nocturnal  movement. 
The  commanders  capitulated  in  the  first 
moment  of  distraction  and  despair, 
without  even  standing  an  assault 

*  Arrian,  i.  6. 

'  In  recounting  this  revolution  at 
Thebes,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Athenians  in  r^^ard  to  it,  I  have  fol- 
lowed Xenophon  almost  entirely. 

Diodorus  (xv.  25,  26)  concurs  with 
Xenophon  in  stating  that  the  Theban 
exiles  got  back  from  Attica  to  Thebes 
by  night,  partly  through  the  concurrence 
of  the  Atnenians  {trv^^wiXafioiUprnp  rmw 
*A$iipalttif) — slew  the  rulers--called  the 
citizens  to  freedom  next  morning,  find- 
ing all  hearty  in  the  cause — smd  then 
proceeded  to  beside  the  1500  Lacedae- 
monians and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
Kadmeia. 

Bnt  after  thus  much  of  agreement, 
Diodorus  states  what  followed,  in  a 
manner  quite  inconsistent  with  Xeno- 


phon ;  thus  (he  tells  us) — 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  sent 
instant  intelligence  to  Sparta  of  what 
had  happened,  with  request  for  a  rein- 
forcement The  Thebans  at  once  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  Kadmeia,  but 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  both  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Fearing  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  take  the  fort  before 
reinforcement  should  come  from  Sparta, 
they  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  ask  for 
aid,  reminding  the  Athenians  that  they 
(the  Thebans)  had  helped  to  emancipate 
Athens  firom  the  Thirty,  and  to  restore 
the  democracy  {{ntouifurfifficoyTts  fi^p  tn 
Kol  o^rol  irvyKari^yayov  rh¥  Z^il^p 
rmv  ^Mi(p9Unf  ludBt  hp  ncufibv  bwh  rmv 
rpidianrra  icwrtlhvX^diiimf),  The  Athe- 
nians, partly  from  desire  to  requite  this 
favour,  partly  from  a  wish  to  secure  the 
Thebans  as  sdlies  against  Sparta,  passed 
a  public  vote  to  assist  them  forthwith. 
I>em(H)hon  the  general  got  together 
5000  hoplites  and  500  horsemen,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thebes  on  the 
next  day  ;  and  all  the  remainine  popu- 
lation were  prepared  to  follow,  i?  neces- 
sary (wayhi/iti).  All  the  other  cities  in 
Boeotia  also  sent  aid  to  Thebes,  too — so 
that  there  was  assembled  there  a  large 
force  of  12,000  hoplites  and  aooo  horse- 
men. This  united  force,  the  Athenians 
being  among  them,  assaulted  the  Kad- 
meia day  and  night,  relieving  each 
other,  but  were  repelled  with  great  loss 
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This  revolution  at  Thebes  came  like  an  electric  shock  upon 
the  Grecian  world.     With   a  modem  reader,  the  assassina- 


of  killed  and  wounded.  At  lefhgth  the 
garrison  found  themselves  without  pro- 
visions ;  the  Spartans  were  tardy  in 
sending  reinforcement  ;  and  sedition 
broke  out  among  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  who  formed  the  far  larger  part  of 
the  garrison.  These  Peloponnesians, 
refiismg  to  fight  longer,  insisted  upon  \ 
capitulating ;  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
governor  was  obliged  perforce  to  do, 
though  both  he  and  the  Spartans  along 
with  him  desired  to  hold  out  to  the 
death.  The  Kadmeia  was  accordingly 
surrendered,  and  thegarrison  went  back 
to  Peloponnesus.  Iac  Lacedaemonian 
reinforcement  from  Sparta  anived  only 
a  little  too  late. 

All  these  circumstances  stated  by 
Diodorus  are  not  only  completely  differ- 
ent from  Xenophon,  but  irreconcileable 
with  his  conception  of  the  event.  We 
must  reject  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Now  Xenophon  is  not  merely  the 
better  witness  of  the  two,  but  is  in  this 
case  sustained  by  all  the  collateral  pro- 
babilities of  the  case. 

1.  Diodorus  represents  the  Athenians 
as  having  dispatched  by  public  vote, 
assistance  to  Thebes,  in  order  to  requite 
the  assistance  which  the  Thebans  had 
before  sent  to  restore  the  Athenian 
democracy  against  the  Thirty.  Now 
this  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact  The 
Thebans  had  n^T/er  sent  any  assistance^ 
positive  or  ostensible,  to  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Athenian  democrats  against 
the  Thirty.  They  had  assisted  Thrasy- 
bulus underhand,  and  without  any 
public  government-act;  and  they  had 
refused  to  serve  along  with  the  Spartans 
against  him.  But  they  never  sent  any 
force  to  help  him  against  the  Thirty. 
Consequently,  the  Athenians  could  not 
now  have  sent  any  public  force  to 
Thebes,  in  requital  for  a  similar  favour 
done  before  by  the  Thebans  to  them. 

2.  Had  the  Athenians  passed  a  formal 
vote,  sent  a  large  public  army,  and 
taken  vigorous  part  in  several  bloody 
assaults  on  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
in  the  Kadmeia — this  would  have  been 
the  most  flagrant  and  unequivocal  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  Sparta. 
No  Spartan  envoys  could,  after  that, 
have  gone  to  Athens,  and  stayed  safely 
in  the  house  of  the  Proxenus — as  we 
know  from  Xenophon  that  they  did. 


Besides — the  story  of  Sphodrias  (pre- 
sently to  be  recounted)  proves  distinctly 
that  Athens  was  at  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  had  committed  no  act  of  hostility 
against  her,  for  three  or  four  months  at 
least  after  the  revolution  at  Thebes. 
It  therefore  refutes  the  narrative  of 
Diodorus  about  the  public  vote  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  public  Athenian 
force  imder  Demophon,  aiding  in  the 
attack  of  the  Kadmeia.  Strange  to  say — 
Diodorus  himself,  three  chapters  after- 
wards (xv.  29)  relates  this  story  about 
Sphodrias,  just  in  the  same  manner 
(with  little  difference)  as  Xenophon ; 
ushering  in  the  story  with  a  declaration, 
that  the  Athenians  were  still  at  peace 
loith  Sparta^  and  forgetting  that  he  had 
himself  recounted  a  distinct  rupture  of 
that  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians. 

3.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  must  necessarily  have  taken  the 
Athenian  public  completely  by  surprise 
(though  some  few  Athenians  were  privy 
to  the  scheme),  because  it  was  a  scheme 
which  had  no  chance  of  succeeding 
except  by  profound  secrecy.  Now, 
that  the  Athenian  public,  hearing  the 
news  for  the  first  time — having  no  posi- 
tive act  to  complain  of  on  the  part  of 
Sparta,  and  much  reason  to  fear  her 
power — having  had  no  previous  circum- 
stances to  work  them  up,  or  prepare 
them  for  any  dangerous  resolve — should 
identify  themselves  at  once  with  Thebes, 
and  provoke  war  with  Sparta  in  the 
impetuous  manner  stated  by  Diodorus — 
this  is,  in  my  judgement,  eminently  im- 
probable, requiring  good  evidence  to 
induce  us  to  believe  it. 

4.  Assume  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
to  be  true — what  reasonable  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  erroneous  version 
which  we  read  in  Xenophon?  The 
facts  as  he  recounts  them  conflict  most 
pointedly  with  his  Philo-Laconian  par- 
tialities ;  first,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  power  at  Thebes,  by  a 
handful  of  exiles ;  still  more,  the  whole 
story  of  Sphodrias  and  his  acquittal. 

But  assume  the  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon to  be  true — and  we  can  give  a 
very  plausible  explanation  how  the 
erroneous  version  in  Diodorus  arose. 
A  few  months  later,  afler  the  acquittal 
of  Sphodrias  at  Sparta,  the  Athenians 
really  did  enter  heartily  into  the  alliance 
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tion  of  the  four  leaders,  in  their  houses  and  at  the  banquet, 
raises  a  sentiment  of  repugnance  which  withdraws 
his  attention  from   the  other  features  of  this  me-  Mntation 
morable  deed.     Now  an  ancient  Greek   not  only  this  incident 
had  no  such  repugnance,  but  sympathised  with  the  theG^edan 
complete  revenge  for  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  "^ 
the  death  of  Ismenias ;  while  he  admired,  besides,  the  extra- 
ordinary f>ersonal  daring  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon — ^the  skilful 
forecast  of  the  plot,  and  the  sudden  overthrow,  by  a  force  so 
contemptibly  small,  of  a  government  which  the  day  before 
seemed  unassailable.^     It  deserves  note  that  we  here  see  the 
richest  men  in  Thebes  undertaking  a  risk,  single-handed  and 
with  their  own  persons,  which  must  have  appeared  on  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  little  less  than  desperate.    From  the  Homeric 
Odysseus  and  Achilles  down  to  the  end  of  free  Hellenism, 
the  rich  Greek  strips  in  the  palsestra,^  and  exposes  his  person 


of  Thebes,  and  sent  a  large  public  force 
(indeed  5000  hoplites,  the  same  number 
as  those  of  Demophon,   according  to 
Diodonis,  c  32)  to  assist  her  in  repelling 
Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan  army.    It  is 
by  no  means  unnatural  that  their  public 
vote  and  expedition  undertaken  about 
Joly  378  B.C. — should  have  been  erro- 
neously thrown  back  to  December  379 
ILC    The  Athenian  orators  were  fond 
of  boastinp^  that  Athens  had  saved  the 
Thduns  m>m  Sparta;  and  this  might 
be  said  with  some  truth,  in  reference 
to  the  aid  which  she  really  rendered 
afterwards.     Isokrat^s    (Or.    ziv.   Pla- 
tai&  s.  31)  makes  this  boast  in  general 
terms ;    but   Deinarchus  (cont  Demo- 
sthen.  s.  40)  is  more  distinct,  and  gives 
in  a  few  words  a  version  the  same  as 
that  which  we  find  in  Diodorus :  so 
also  does  Aristeid^s,  in  two  very  brief 
ailosions   (Panathen.  p.    172,   and   Or. 
xxxviiL  Sodalis,  p.  4di5-498).     Possibly 
Aristeides  as  well  as  Diodorus  may  have 
copied    from    Ephorus ;    but    however 
this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
mistake  out  of  which  their  version  grew. 
5.    Lastly    Plut    mentions    nothing 
about  the  public  vote  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  regular  division  of  troops  under 
Demophon  which   Diodorus  asserts  to 
have  aided  in  the  storming  of  the  Kad- 
meia.    See   Plutarch  (De  Gen.  Socrat. 
ad  fin.  AgesiL  c.  23;  Pelopid.  12,  13). 
He  intimates  only,  as  Xenophon  does, 
that  there  were  some  Athenian  volun- 


teers who  assisted  the  exiles. 

M.  Rehdantz  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
brise,  &c  p.  38-43)  discusses  this  dis- 
crepancy at  considerable  length,  and 
cites  the  opinion  of  various  Oerman 
authors  in  respect  to  it,  with  none  of 
whom  I  altogether  concur. 

In  my  judgement,  the  proper  solution 
is,  to  reject  ^together  (as  belonging  to 
a  later  time)  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
respecting  the  public  vote  at  Athens, 
ana  the  army  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
Thebes  under  Demophon ;  and  to  ac- 
cept the  more  credible  narrative  of 
Xenophon ;  which  ascribes  to  Athens 
a  reasonable  prudence,  and  great  fear 
of  Sparta— qualities  such  as  Athenian 
orators  would  not  be  disposed  to  boast 
of.  According  to  that  narrative,  the 
question  about  sending  Athenians  to 
aid  in  storming  the  Kadmeia  could 
hardly  have  been  submitted  for  public 
discussion,  since  that  citadel  was  sur- 
rendered at  once  by  the  intimidated 
garrison. 

*  The  daring  coup  de  main  of  Pelo- 
pidas and  Mellon,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes,  bau^  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  that  by  which  Evagoras  got 
into  Salamis  and  overthrew  the  pre- 
vious despot  (Isokrat^s,  Or.  ix.  Evagor. 

s.  34)- 

2  See,  in  illustration  of  Greek  senti- 
ment on  this  point,  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
iii.  4,  19 ;  and  Xenophon,  Enc.  Ages, 
i.  28. 
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in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier  like  the  poorest  citizens  ;  being  gene- 
rally superior  to  them  in  strength  and  bodily  efficiency. 

As  the  revolution  in  Thebes  acted  forcibly  on  the  Grecian 
It  aiten  the  Q^ind  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished, 
^?a°Jd  so  by  its  positive  effects  it  altered  forthwith  the 
sULjd""  ""^  balance  of  power  in  Greece.  The  empire  of  Sparta, 
empire  f^^  fj.Qjjj  being  undisputcd  and  nearly  universal  over 
Greece,  is  from  henceforward  only  maintained  by  more  or  less 
of  effort,  until  at  length  it  is  completely  overthrown.^ 

The  exiles  from  Thebes,  arriving  at  Sparta,  inflamed  both 
j^j.  .  the  Ephors,  and  the  miso-Theban  Agesilaus,  to  the 
in  Sparta  at  highest  pitch.  Though  it  was  then  the  depth  of 
tion  of         winter,^  an  expedition  was  decreed  forthwith  a^rainst 

Thebes— a        _,     ,,,,,.,  .  , 

Spartan  Theoes,  and  the  allied  contmgents  were  summoned, 
forth  at  once,  Agesilaus  declined  to  take  the  command  of  it,  on  the 
Kieombro-  ground  that  he  was  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
tiSs  from  therefore  no  longer  liable  to  compulsory  foreign  ser- 
puiachiTv-'  vice.  But  this  (says  Xenophon*)  was  not  his  real 
ingaay   ng.  j.^^^^^^     jj^  ^^  afraid  that  his  enemies  at  Sparta 

would  say — "  Here  is  Agesilaus  again  putting  us  to  ex- 
pense, in  order  that  he  may  uphold  despots  in  other  cities  " 
— as  he  had  just  done,  and  had  been  reproached  with  doing, 
at  Phlius  ;  a  second  proof  that  the  reproaches  against  Sparta 
(which  I  have  cited  a  few  pages  above  from  Lysias  and  Iso- 
krat^s),  of  allying  herself  with  Greek  despots  as  well  as  with 
foreigners  to  put  down  Grecian  freedom,  found  an  echo  even 
in  Sparta  herself.    Accordingly  Kleombrotus  the  other  king 


*  If  indeed  we  could  believe  Isokrat6s, 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a  Pla- 
txaxL,  it  would  seem  that  the  Thebans, 
immediately  after  their  revolution,  sent 
an  humble  embassy  to  Sparta  depre- 
cating hostility,  entreating  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  allies,  and  promising  service 
even  against  their  benefactors  the 
Athenians,  just  as  devoted  as  the  de- 
posed government  had  rendered ;  an 
embassy  which  the  Spartans  haughtily 
answered  by  desiring  them  to  receive 
back  their  exiles,  and  to  cast  out  the 
assassins  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Thebans  may 
have  sent  to  try  the  possibility  of 
escaping  Spartan  enmity;  but  it  is 
higUy  improbable  that  they  made  any 


such  promises  as  those  here  mentioned ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  speedily 
began  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that 
hostility  which  they  saw  to  be  approach- 
ing. 

See  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  31. 

This  oration  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Plataean,  and  seems  to  be  an  assem- 
blage of  nearly  all  the  topics  which 
coiud  possibly  be  enforced,  truly  or 
falsely,  against  Thebes. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14.  ftdXa  x«" 
fi&vos  6vros. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  13.  #8  eiUfS  irt, 
§1  <rrpariiyoirif  \4^fiay  oi  iroAtroi,  •»$ 
'A-yijcrlAoof,  5ir«y  /8oi;0^(rcic  rois  ruffdw- 
vois,  irpdyfuiTa  rp  ir6\ti  iraptxoi.  Plu- 
tarch, Agesil.  c  24. 
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of  Sparta  took  the  command.     He  had  recently  succeeded 
his  brother  Agesipolis,  and  had  never  commanded  before. 

Kleombrotus  conducted  his  army  along  the  Isthmus  of 
G)rinth  throi^h  M^^ara  to  Plataea,  cutting  to  pieces  ^  ^  ^^g 
an  outpost  of  Thebans,  composed  chiefly  of  the  KieombrouM 
prisoners  set  free  by  the  recent  revolution,  who  had  ^  Athenian 
been  placed  for  the  defence  of  the  intervening  moun-  ^^^^ 
tain  pass.   From  Platsea  he  went  forward  to  Thespiae,  cpa£^- 
and  from  thence  to  Kynoskephalae  in  the  Theban  ll^Athe- 
territory,  where  he  lay  encamped  for  sixteen  days ;  3KK3^™** 
after  which  he  retreated  to  Thespiae.     It  appears  ^^S^'rf 
that  he  did  nothing,  and  that  his  inaction  was  the  ^'^p*****- 
subject  of  much  wonder  in  his  army,  who  are  said  to  have 
even  doubted  whether  he  was  really  and   earnestly  hostile 
to  Thebes.     Perhaps  the  exiles,  with  customary  exaggeration, 
may  have  led  him  to  hope  that  they  could  provoke  a  rising  in 
Thebesy  if  he  would  only  come  near.    At  any  rate  the  bad 
weather  must  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to  action ; 
since  in  his  march  back  to  Peloponnesus  through  Kreusis  and 
JEgqsthena^  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  so  that  his  soldiers 
could  not  proceed  without  leaving  their  shields  and  coming 
back  afterwards  to  fetch  them.     Kleombrotus  did  not  quit 
Boeotia,  -however,  without  leaving   Sphodrias  as  harmost  at 
Thespiae,  with  one-third  of  the  entire  army,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  employ  in  hiring  mercenaries  and 
acting  vigorously  against  the  Thebans.* 

The  army  of  Kleombrotus,  in  its  march  from  Megara  to 
Plataea,  had  passed  by  the  skirts  of  Attica ;  causing  so  much 
alarm  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  placed  Chabrias  with  a 
body  of  peltasts,  to  guard  their  frontier  and  the  neighbouring 
road  through  Eleutherae  into  Boeotia.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  Lacedaemonian  army  had  touched  Attica  (now  no 
longer  guarded  by  the  lines  of  Corinth,  as  in  the  war  between 
394  and  389  B.C.)  since  the  retirement  of  King  Pausanias  in 
404  B.C. ;  furnishing  a  proof  of  the  exposure  of  the  country, 
such  as  to  revive  in  the  Athenian  mind  all  the  terrible  recol- 
lections of  Dekeleia  and  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was 
during  the  first  prevalence  of  this  alarm— and  seemingly  while 
Kleombrotus  was  still  with  his  army  at  Thespiae  or  Kynos- 

*  Xen.  Ilellen.  v.  4,  15-18. 
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kephalae,  close  on  the  Athenian  frontier — ^that  three  Lacedae- 
monian envoys,  Etymokl^s  and  two  others,  arrived  at  Athens 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  part  taken  by  the  two  Athe- 
nian generals  and  the  Athenian  volunteers,  in  concerting  and 
aiding  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades.  So 
overpowering  was  the  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  Sparta,  that  these  two  generals  were  both 
of  them  accused  before  the  Dikastery.  The  first  of  them  was 
condemned  and  executed  ;  the  second,  profiting  by  this  warn- 
ing (since,  pursuant  to  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus,^  the  two 
would  be  put  on  trial  separately),  escaped,  and  a  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  against  him.*  These  two  generals 
had  been  unquestionably  guilty  of  a  grave  abuse  of  their 
official  functions.  They  had  brought  the  state  into  public 
hazard,  not  merely  without  consulting  the  senate  or  assembly, 
but  even  without  taking  the  sense  of  their  own  board  of  Ten. 
Nevertheless  the  severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  indicates 
the  alarm,  as  well  as  the  displeasure,  of  the  general  body  of 
Athenians ;  while  it  served  as  a  disclaimer  in  fact,  if  not  in 
form,  of  all  political  connection  with  Thebes.' 


'  See  above  in  this  History,  Ch. 
Ixiv.  about  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus. 

•  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4,  19;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  14. 

Xenophon  mentions  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian envoys  at  Athens,  but  does  not 
expressly  say  that  they  were  sent  to 
demand  reparation  for  the  conduct  of 
these  two  generals  or  of  the  volunteers. 
I  cannot  doubt  however  that  the  fact 
was  so ;  for  in  those  times  there  were 
no  resident  envoys — none  but  envoys 
sent  on  special  missions. 

'  The  trial  and  condemnation  of 
these  two  generals  has  served  as  the 
ground-work  for  harsh  reproach  against 
the  Athenian  democracy.  Wachsmuth 
(Hellen.  Alterth.  i.  p.  654)  denounces  it 
as  **  a  judicial  horror,  or  abomination — 
ein  Greulgericht."  Rehdantz  (Vitae 
Iphicratis,  Chabriae,  &c.,  p.  44,  45) 
says — **Quid?  quia  invasionem  Lace- 
daemoniorum  viderant  in  Boeotiam  fac- 
tam  esse,  non  puduit  eos,  damnare 
imperatores  quorum  facta  suis  decretis 
comprobaverant?"  ....  "Igiturhanc 
ill'tus  facinoris  excusationftn  habebimus  : 
Rebus  quae  a  Thebanis  agebantur  (/.  e, 
by  the  propositions  of  the  Thebans 
seeking  peace  from  Sparta,  and  trying 


to  get  enrolled  as  her  allies — alleged  by 
Isokrates,  which  I  have  noticed  above 
as  being,  in  my  judgement,  very  inac- 
curately recorded)  cognitis,  Athenienses, 
quo  emxius  subvenerani,  eo  majore  p€e- 
niteniid  perculsi  sunt  ....  Sea  tantum 
abfuit  ut  sibimet  irascerentur,  ut,  e  more 
Athatiensium^  punirentur  qui  perfe- 
cerant  id  quod  turn  populus  exopta- 
verat^"* 

The  censures  of  Wachsmuth,  Reh- 
dantz, &c.,  assume  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
— I.  That  the  Athenians  had  passed 
a  formal  vote  in  the  public  assembly 
to  send  assistance  to  Thebes,  under  two 
generals,  who  accordingly  went  out  in 
command  of  the  army  and  performed 
their  instructions.  2.  That  the  Athe- 
nians, becoming  afterwards  repentant 
or  terrified,  tried  aad  condemned  these 
two  generals  for  having  executed  the 
commission  entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  already  shown  grounds  (in  a 
previous  note)  for  believing  that  the 
first  of  these  affirmations  is  incorrect; 
the  second,  as  dependent  on  it,  will 
therefore  be  incorrect  also. 

These  authors  here  appear  to  me  to 
single  out  a  portion  of  each  of  the  two 
inconsistent  narratives  of  Xenophon  and 
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Even  before  the  Lacedaemonian  envo5rs  had  quitted  Athens, 
however,  an  incident,  alike  sudden  and  memorable,  ^^   ^ 
completely  altered  the  Athenian  temper.   The  Lace-  Attempt  of 
daemonian  harmost  Sphodrias  (whom  Kleombrotus  iSSlrhS. 
had  left  at  Thespiae  to  prosecute  the  war  against  wSJthT" 
Thebes),  being  informed  that  Peiraeus  on  its  land-side  niSET-SJ^* 
was  without  gates  or  night-watch — since  there  was  ***  '**'** 
no  suspicion  of  attack — conceived  the  idea  of  surprising  it  by 


Diodoms,  and  blend  them  tc^ether  in  a 
way  whidi  contradicts  both. 

Thas,  they  take  from  Diodorus  the 
allegation,  that  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Thebes  by  public  vote  a  large  army, 
which  fought  along  with  the  Thebans 
against  the  Kadmeia — an  allegation, 
tdiidi  not  only  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Xenophon,  but  which  his  narrative 
plainly,  though  indirectly,  excludes. 

Next,  they  take  from  Xenophon  the 
allegation,  that  the  Athenians  tried  and 
condemned  the  two  generals  who  were 
accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  of  Mellon 
against  the  Theban  rulers — rib  96o  orpa- 
1117^,  o\  avyifrttrrda^p  r^vrov  M4xXotvos 
hi  robs  ircpl  AtomdZriv  inavdareuriv  (v. 
4, 19).  Now  the  mention  of  these  two 
gcDfirals  follows  naturally  and  con- 
sistently in  Xenophon,  He  had  before 
told  us  that  there  were  two  out  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  who  both  assisted 
nnderhand  in  organizing  the  plot,  and 
afterwards  went  with  the  volunteers  to 
Thebes.  But  it  cannot  be  fitted  on  to 
the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  who  never 
says  a  word  about  this  condemnation  by 
the  Athenians — nor  even  mentions  any 
too  Athenian  generals,  at  all.  He  tells 
OS  that  the  Athenian  army  which  went 
to  Thebes  was  commanded  by  Demo- 
phon;  he  notices  no  colleague  what- 
ever.  He  says  in  general  words,  that 
the  conspiracy  was  organized  ''with 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  *'  (owf- 
riKafiofidvwv  *AOriraiotp) ;  not  saying  a 
word  about  any  tztfo  generals  as  espe- 
cially active. 

Wachsmuth  and  Rehdantz  take  it  for 
granted,  most  gratuitously,  that  these 
two  condemned  generals  (mentioned  by 
Xenophon  and  not  by  Diodorus)  are 
identical  with  Demophon  and  another 
colleague,  commanders  of  an  army 
which  went  out  by  public  vote  (men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  and  not  by  Xeno- 
phon). 
The   narratives    of    Xenophon    and 


Diodorus  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
are  distinct  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  We  have  to  make  our  option 
between  them.  I  adhere  to  that  of 
Xenophon,  for  reasons  previously  criven. 
But  it  any  one  prefers  that  of  Diodorus, 
he  ought  then  to  reject  altogether  the 
story  of  the  condemnation  of  the  two 
Athenian  generals  {who  nowhere  appear 
in  Diodorus),  and  to  suppose  that 
Xenophon  was  misinformed  upon  that 
point,  as  upon  the  other  facts  of  the 
case. 

That  the  two  Athenian  generals 
(assuming  the  Xenophontic  narrative  as 
true)  should  be  tned  and  punished, 
when  the  consequences  of  their  un- 
authorised proceeding  were  threatening 
to  come  with  severity  upon  Athens — 
appears  to  me  neither  improbable  nor 
unreasonable.  Those  who  are  shocked 
by  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  wiU  do 
well  to  read  the  remarks  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  make  (Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  4,  23)  on  the  conduct  of 
Sphodrias. 

To  turn  from  one  severe  sentence  to 
another — ^whoever  believes  the  narrative 
of  Diodorus  in  preference  to  that  of 
Xenophon,  ought  to  regard  the  execu- 
tion of  those  two  Lacedaemonian  com- 
manders who  surrendered  the  Kadmeia 
as  exceedingly  cruel.  According  to 
Diodorus,  these  officers  had  done  every- 
thing which  brave  men  could  do ;  they 
had  resisted  a  long  time,  repelled  many 
attacks,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
farther  holding  out  by  a  mutiny  among 
their  garrison. 

Here  again,  we  see  the  superiority  of 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon  over  that 
of  Diodorus.  According  to  the  former, 
these  Lacedaemonian  commanders  sur- 
rendered the  Kadmeia  without  any 
resistance  at  all.  Their  condemnation, 
like  that  of  the  two  Athenian  generals, 
becomes  a  matter  easy  to  understand 
and  explain. 
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a  night-march  from  Thespiae,  and  thus  of  mastering  at  one 
stroke  the  commerce,  the  wealth,  and  the  naval  resources  of 
Athens.  Putting  his  troops  under  march  one  evening  after 
an  early  supper,  he  calculated  on  reaching  the  Peiraeus  the 
next  morning  before  day-light.  But  his  reckoning  proved 
erroneous.  Morning  overtook  him  when  he  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  Thriasian  plain  near  Eleusis ;  from  whence,  as 
it  was  useless  to  proceed  farther,  he  turned  back  and  retreated 
to  Thespiae ;  not,  however,  without  committing  various  acts 
of  plunder  against  the  neighbouring  Athenian  residents. 

This  plan  against  Peiraeus  appears  to  have  been  not  ill- 
Different       conccivcd.    Had  Sphodrias  been  a  man  competent  to 

constructionB  ,  _  ^  •  i  i 

put  upon  this  organize  and  execute  movements  as  rapid  as  those 
upo^ihc  of  Brasidas,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
Sphodrias.  have  succceded  ;  in  which  case  the  whole  face  of 
the  war  would  have  been  changed,  since  the  Lacedae- 
monians, if  once  masters  of  Peiraeus,  both  could  and  would 
have  maintained  the  place.  But  it  was  one  of  those  injustices, 
which  no  one  ever  commends  until  it  has  been  successfully 
consummated — "consilium — quod  non  potest  laudari  nisi 
peractum."*  As  it  failed,  it  has  been  considered,  by  critics  as 
well  as  by  contemporaries,  not  merely  as  a  crime  but  as  a 
fault,  and  its  author  Sphodrias  as  a  brave  man,  but  singularly 
weak  and  hot-headed.*  Without  admitting  the  full  extent  of 
this  censure,  we  may  see  that  his  present  aggression  grew  out 
of  an  untoward  emulation  of  the  glory  which  Phcebidas,  in 
spite  of  the  simulated  or  transient  displeasure  of  his  country- 
men, had  acquired  by  seizing  the  Kadmeia.  That  Sphodrias 
received  private  instructions  from  Kleombrotus  (as  Diodorus 
states)  is  not  sufficiently  proved  ;  while  the  suspicion,  intimated 
by  Xenophon  as  being  abroad,  that  he  was  wrought  upon  by 
secret  emissaries  and  bribes  from  his  enemies  the  Thebans, 


»  Tacit.  Histor.  i.  38. 


Compare  (in  Plutarch,  Anton,  c  32) "  apud  Harpokration,  v.  ^^o9p(as ;  Dio- 

the  remark  of  Sextos  Pompey  to  his  dor.  xv.  29 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  14 ; 

captain  Menas,  when  the  latter  asked  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24.    The  misoalcu- 

his  permission  to  cut  the  cables  of  the  lation    of   Sphodrias    as    to    the  time 


«  KallisthenSs,  Frag.  2,   ed.  Didot, 


ship,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  were 


necessary  for  his  march  to  Peiraeus  is 


dining  on  board,  and  to  seize  their  I  not  worse  than  other  mistakes  which 
persons — **I  cannot  permit  any  such  Poly  bins  (in  a  very  instructive  dis- 
thing ;  but  you  ought  to  have  done  it    course,  ix.  12,  20,  seemingly  extracted 


without    asking    my    permission."      A 


from  his  lost  commentaries  on  Tactics) 


reply  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Shaks-    recounts  as  having  been  committed  by 
peare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  1  various  other  able  commanders. 
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for  the  purpose  of  plunging  Athens  into  war  with  Sparta,  is 
altogether  improbable;^  and  seems  merely  an  hypothesis 
suggested  by  the  consequences  of  the  act — which  were  such, 
that  if  his  enemies  had  bribed  him,  he  could  not  have  served 
them  better. 

The  presence  of  Sphodrias  and  his  army  'in  the  Thriasian 
plain  was   communicated  shortly    after   day-break  Alarm  and 
at    Athens,   where  it  excited   no  less  terror  than  JISSST 
surprise.     Every  man  instantly  put  himself  under  ^i^S'e^^t 
arms  for  defence ;  but  news  soon  arrived  that  the  ThJt^^ 
invader  had  retired.    When    thus    re-assured,  the  JJJJ^^* 
Athenians  passed  from  fear  to  indignation.   The  Lace-  ^j^tut 
dxmonian  envoys,  who  were  lodging  at  the  house  of  dismUied. 
Kallias  the  proxenus  of  Sparta,  were  immediately  put  under 
arrest  and  interrogated.     But  all  three  affirmed  that   they 
were  not  less  astonished,  and  not  less  exasperated,  by  the 
march  of  Sphodrias  than  the  Athenians  themselves ;  adding, 
by  way  of  confirmation,   that  had  they  been  really  privy 
to    any    design   of  seizing  the   Peiraeus,  they    would  have 
taken  care  not  to  let  themselves  be  found  in  the  city,  and  in 
their  ordinary  lodging  at  the  house  of  the  proxenus,  where  of 
course  their  persons  would  be  at  once  seized.   They  concluded 
by  assuring  the  Athenians,  that  Sphodrias  would  not  only  be 
indignantly    disavowed,   but   punished  capitally,   at   Sparta. 
And  their  reply  was  deemed  so  satisfactory,  that  they  were 


^  UtlBovtri  rhtf  iv  reus  Bttnruus  kpfMh- 
(TT^r  24M>8p{ay,  xp^t"*''^*'^  96rr9S,  its 
vwtnrt^ro — Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  20 ; 
Diodor.  xv.  29;  Plutarch,  Peloptd.  c. 
14 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24,  25. 

Diodorus  aiflirms  private  orders  from 
Kleombrotus  to  Sphodrias. 

In  rejecting  the  suspicion  mentioned 
by  Xenophon — that  it  was  the  Theban 
leaders  who  instigated  and  bribed 
Sphodrias — ^we  may  remark — 1.  That 
the  plan  might  very  possibly  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  ai^  its  success  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  the  Thebans.  Had 
they  been  the  instigators,  they  would 
not  have  failed  to  give  notice  of  it  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time ;  which  they 
certainly  did  not  do.  2.  That  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  punished  Spho- 
drias, no  war  would  have  ensued.  Now 
every  man  would  have  predicted,  that 
assuming  the  scheme  to  fail,  they  cer- 


tainly would  punish  him.  3.  The 
strong  interest  taken  by  Asesilaus  after- 
wards in  the  fate  of  Sphoorias,  and  the 
high  encomium  whicn  he  passed  on 
the  general  character  of  the  latter — are 
quite  consistent  with  a  belief  on  his 
part  that  Sphodrias  (like  Phcebidas) 
may  have  done  wrong  towards  a  foreign 
city  from  over-ambition  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  But  if  Agesilaus  (who 
detested  the  Thebans  beyond  measure) 
had  believed  that  Sphodrias  was  acting 
under  the  influence  of  bribes  from  them, 
he  would  not  merely  have  been  disposed 
to  let  justice  take  its  course,  but  would 
have  approved  and  promoted  the  con- 
demnation. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (Hellen.  iii. 
5,  3)  Xenophon  had  imputed  to  the 
Thebans  a  similar  refinement  of  strate- 
gem  ;  seemingly  with  just  as  little  cause. 
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allowed  to  depart ;  while  an  Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to 
Sparta  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  offending  general^ 

The  Ephors  immediately  summoned  Sphodrias  home  to 
Trial  of  Sparta,  to  take  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge.  So 
iSm[***Hc  n^uch  did  he  himself  despair  of  his  case,  that  he  durst 
CTS3y  "^  not  make  his  appearance ;  while  the  general  im- 
wiw**  '^^  pression  was,  both  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  that  he 
rm"'uS«  would  certainly  be  condemned.  Nevertheless,  though 
ofAgesiiaus.  ^jjus  abscnt  and  undefended,  he  was  acquitted, 
purely  through  private  favour  and  esteem  for  his  general 
character.  He  was  of  the  party  of  Kleombrotus,  so  that  all 
the  friends  of  that  prince  espoused  his  cause  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  as  he  was  of  the  party  opposed  to  Agesilaus, 
his  friends  dreaded  that  the  latter  would  declare  against  him, 
and  bring  about  his  condemnation.  Nothing  saved  Sphodrias 
except  the  peculiar  intimacy  between  his  son  Kleonymus  and 
Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus.  The  mournful  importunity 
of  Archidamus  induced  Agesilaus,  when  this  important  cause 
was  brought  before  the  senate  of  Sparta,  to  put  aside  his 
judicial  conviction  and  give  his  vote  in  the  following  manner 
— "  To  be  sure,  Sphodrias  is  guilty ;  upon  that  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  put  to  death  a 
man  like  him,  who,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man,  has  stood  un- 
blemished in  all  Spartan  honour.  Sparta  cannot  part  with 
soldiers  like  Sphodrias."^  The  friends  of  Agesilaus,  following 
this  opinion  and  coinciding  with  those  of  Kleombrotus,  en- 
sured a  favourable  verdict.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Etymokl^s  himself,  who  as  c;pvoy  at  Athens  had  announced  as 
a  certainty  that  Sphodrias  would  be  put  to  death — as  senator 
and  friend  of  Agesilaus,  voted  for  his  acquittal.^ 

This  remarkable  incident  (which  comes  to  us  from  a  witness 
not  merely  philo-Laconian,  but  also  personally  intimate  with 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22 ;  Plutarch,  |  (v.  4,  25-33)  and  in  a  very  interesting 
Aeesil.  c.  24.  I  manner,    both    the    relations   between 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  32.  *EK€iyos  yt  \  Kleonymus  and  Archidamus,  and  the 
(*Ayij<rfAoo$)  wpby  irdinas  Barois  iitlKticraiy  appeal  of  Archidamus  to  his  father. 
TaOro  Kiyei'  M7?  iSucuy  fihy  ^poZplav  The  statement  has  all  the  air  of  being 
dJ^^yarov  thcu'  Hffris  fi4vroi,  irah  t€  i>y  \  derived  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
Koi  TcuilffKos  KoX  fifiw,  T^vTa  tk  KoXh,  I  nothing  but  the  fear  of  prolixity  hinders 
KOMV  8tcT^\€<r€,  x^^*""^"'  •^»'«*  TOioxnov  I  me  from  giving  it  in  full. 

irdpo  iTOKTivFtJvcu*     r^y  yhp  ^rdpTTfy  \      Compare  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  25 ; 
roio^mv  ^uaOat  crrpcertwrwy.  .  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

Xenophon  explains  at  some  length  I      *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22-32. 
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Agesilaus)  shows  how  powerfully  the  course  of  justice  at 
Sparta    was   overruled    by  private   sympathy  and 
interests — especially  those  of  the  two  kings.    It  espe-  ofs^SSS" 
dally  illustrates  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  ^pro^ 
chapter  respecting  the  oppressions  exercised  by  the    "^ 
Spartan  harmosts  and  the  dekadarchies,  for  which  no  redress 
was  attainable  at  Sparta.     Here  was  a  case  where  not  only 
the  guilt  of  Sphodrias  stood  confessed,  but  in  which  also  his 
acquittal  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  war  with  Athens.     If, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Athenian  demand  for  redress 
was  overruled  by  the  favour  of  the  two  kings,  what  chance  was 
there  of  any  justice  to  the  complaint  of  a  dependent  city  or 
an  injured  individual  against  the  harmost  ?    The  contrast 
between  Spartan  and  Athenian  proceeding  is  also  instructive. 
Only  a  few  days  before,  the  Athenians  had  condemned,  at 
the  instance  of  Sparta,  their  two  generals  who  had  without 
authority  lent  aid  to  the  Theban  exiles.     In  so  doing,  the 
Athenian   dikastery  enforced  the  law  against  clear  official 
misconduct — and  that,  too,  in  a  case  where  their  sympathies 
went  along  with  the  act,  though  their  fear  of  a  war  with  Sparta 
was  stronger.    But  the  most  important  circumstance  to  note 
is;  that  at  Athens  there  is  neither  private  influence,  nor  kingly 
influence,  capable  of  overruling  the  sincere  judicial  conscience 
of  a  numerous  and  independent  dikastery. 

The  result  of  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  must  have  been 
well  known  beforehand  to  all  parties  at  Sparta.   Even  ^  ^  ^^ 
by  the  general  voice  of  Greece,  the  sentence  was  Th«  aac- 
denounced  as  iniquitous.*     But  the  Athenians,  who  SJ^w 
had  so  recently  given  strenuous  effect  to  the  remon-  s^lmand 
strances  of  Sparta  against  their  own  generals,  were  iSSS?^{h 
stung  by  it  to  the  quick ;  and  only  the  more  stung  ''*******»• 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  compliments  to  Sphodrias 
on  which  the  acquittal  was  made  to  turn.    They  immediately 
contracted  hearty  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  war  against  Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea. 
After  completing  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus,  so  as  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  future  attempt,   they  applied 
themselves  to  the  building  of  new  ships  of  war  and  to  the 
extension  of  their  naval  ascendency  at  the  expense  of  Sparta,* 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  24.  '  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4,  34-63. 
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From  this  moment,  a  new  combination  began  in  Grecian 
politics.  The  Athenians  thought  the  moment  favour- 
Athens  to  able  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  new  confederacy, 
maritime  analogous  to  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  a 
like  the  Con-  ccntury  bcforc ;  the  basis  on  which  had  been  ulti- 
DcSJl^  mately  reared  the  formidable  Athenian  empire,  lost 
rois  herself  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Towards 
as  a  mem  .  ^^^^  construction  there  was  so  far  a  tendency,  that 
Athens  had  already  a  small  body  of  maritime  allies ;  while 
rhetors  like  Isokratfis  (in  his  Panegyrical  Discourse,  published 
two  years  before)  had  been  familiarising  the  public  mind  with 
larger  ideas.  But  the  enterprise  was  now  pressed  with  the 
determination  and  vehemence  of  men  smarting  under  recent 
insult  The  Athenians  had  good  ground  to  build  upon; 
since,  while  the  discontent  against  the  ascendency  of  Sparta 
was  widely  spread,  the  late  revolution  in  Thebes  had  done 
much  to  lessen  that  sentiment  of  fear  upon  which  such 
ascendency  chiefly  rested.  To  Thebes,  the  junction  with 
Athens  was  pre-eminently  welcome,  and  her  leaders  gladly 
enrolled  their  city  as  a  constituent  member  of  the  new  con- 
federacy.^ They  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  presidency  of 
Athens — reserving  however,  tacitly  or  expressly,  their  own 
rights  as  presidents  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  as  soon  as  that 
could  be  reconstituted;  which  reconstitution  was  at  this  moment 
desirable  even  for  Athens,  seeing  that  the  Boeotian  towns  were 
now  dependent  allies  of  Sparta  under  harmosts  and  oligarchies. 

The  Athenians  next  sent  envoys  round  to  the  principal 
Athens  sends  islands  and  maritime  cities  in  the  iEgean,  inviting 
S'thcSKSS  all  of  them  to  an  alliance  on  equal  and  honourable 
IfiMn.  terms.  The  principles  were  in  the  main  the  same  as 
dpfe^n'*^""  those  upon  which  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  had 
which  the     \yQQii  formed  against  the  Persians,  almost  a  century 


new  con- 


fb^?<rThe  before.     It  was  proposed  that  a  congress  of  deputies 

fo^JSiSTJe-  should  meet  at  Athens,  one  from  each  city,  small  as 

S^tend^s  well   as  great,   each  with   one  vote  ;  that   Athens 

^^rtiM*'  should  be  president,  yet  each  individual  city  auto- 

outof Attica,  nomous  ;  that  a  common  fund  should  be  raised,  with 

and  engage  '  ^      ' 

fro5!*fJrture    ^  common  naval  force,  through  assessment  imposed 
Kieruchies.    by  this  congrcss   upon   each,  and   applied  as  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,   34;   Xen.    De   (Plataic.)  s.   20,    23,    37;  Diodor.   xv. 
Vectigal.  v.  7  ;  Isokrat6s,  Or.  xiv.  29. 
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same  authority  might  prescribe;  the  general  purpose  being 
defined  to  be,  maintenance  of  freedom  and  security  from 
foreign  aggression,  to  each  confederate,  by  the  common  force 
of  all  Care  was  taken  to  banish  as  much  as  possible  those 
associations  of  tribute  and  subjection  which  rendered  the 
recollection  of  the  former  Athenian  empire  unpopular.^  And 
as  there  were  many  Athenian  citizens,  who,  during  those 
times  of  supremacy,  had  been  planted  out  as  kleruchs  or  out- 
settlers  in  various  dependencies,  but  had  been  deprived  of 
their  properties  at  the  close  of  the  war — it  was  thought 
necessary  to  pass  a  formal  decree,*  renouncing  and  barring  all 


'  The  contribntioii  was  now  called 
wr«|if,  not  ^pos :  see  Isokrat^  De 
Pace,  s.  37-46;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c. 
7 ;  Harpokration  v.  2^a|tf. 

Plutarch,  De  Fortune  Athen.  p.  351. 


•  Isokrat^  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  47. 
Koi  rmw  fikv  Krtifidrttr  r»v  bfitri- 
f9  air  Ay  itr4«rrtir§j  fioukifuroi 
▼V  wtt-iuM-x^  *»  /JLtyltmiy  Toi^iTcUf  &c. 

Diodor.  xr.  28,  29.    'E^^^/irorro  8i 

<^    rtkf      y€yofi4pas     KKripovxidS 

^^OMtLxairrTiirai      tois     rp6'r9por 

**fiots    y€yoy6(ri,    Kol  y6fioy  l^§yTo 

/ofiom  rw  *A0riyaUiy  ytmpyuy  iicrhs  rris 

'Attuc^j.     Atk  8i  ra^Tfis  rfjs  ^i\ay0p»- 

vias  iyoKTifirdfifyoi  r^y  irapit  rots  *'EAXi|- 

«r  tSyoiay,  Urxvpffrdpay  hroiiiaayro  r^y 

•IfoF  jjyt fioyiop. 

Isokrat^s  and  Diodorus  speak  loosely 
of  this  vote,  in  language  which  might 
make  us  imagine  mat  it  was  one  of 
distinct  restitution,  giving  back  pro- 
perty actually  enjoyed.  But  the  Athe- 
oians  had  never  actually  regained  the 
Gotlyii^  private  property  lost  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  though  they  had  much 
desired  it,  and  had  cherished  hopes 
that  a  favourable  turn  of  circumstances 
niigbt  enable  them  to  effect  the  recovery. 
As  the  recovery,  if  effected,  would  be 
at  the  cost  of  those  whom  they  were 
now  soUciting  as  allies,  the  public  and 
formal  renunciation  of  such  rights  was 
a  measure  of  much  policy,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  appease  uneasiness  in 
the  islands  ;  though  in  point  of  fact 
Dothing  was  given  up  except  rights  to 
property  not  really  enjoyed. 

An  Inscription  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered at  Athens,  recording  the  ori- 
giiwl  Athenian  decree,  of  which  tlie 
main  provisions  are  mentioned   in  my 


text  It  bears  date  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinikus.  It  stands  with  the  restora- 
tions of  M.  Boeckh  (fortunately  a  por- 
tion of  it  has  been  found  in  tolerably 
good  preservation),  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  work — "Ueber 
die  Staatshaushaltun?  der  Athener — 
Verbesserungen  und  Nachtnlge  zu  den 
drei  Banden  der  Staatshaushaltung  der 
Athener,"  p.  xx. 

*At^  tk  Savaiylitov  ipxorros  fih  i^tiyat 
filfrff  m^  p,4rr9  9rifw<rUf  *A0ifra/«y  /ii^fvl 
iyicrfiffaa^  iy  rats  r&y  (TviApuixmy  x^' 
pais  pAfTf  oUlay  pArr*  X*P^»'»  l"f^^  ^pM- 
fi4v^,  fi'frr€  dTo$€p^ytp,  firyrt  AXX^  rp6w^ ' 
fiyfityi,  'Ziuf  94  ns  ityTjrai  f^  tcrarai 
fi  riBrrrai  rp6'ytp  dr^ouy,  i^uyai  ry 
fiovKofi4y<p  rwy  ffvpiidx^^  ^^oi  wf^s 
rohs  0vy49povs  rwy  avfJLtidx^y'  Ol  9h 
<rOv*hpoi  iwo-  'pLMyoi  kwo^yrtoy  [rh  ft^v 
^]fuav  Ty  ^yayrty  rb  Ji  &[AAo   Koiy]hy 

^(TTto  Tuy  av/ifidx^^*  *^^  ^'  '''**  [%1 
ivl  iro\4fup  M  rohs  iroij\oap.4yovs  riiy 
ffVfifMxiay,  ^  torA  yTJy  ^  Karit  BdXMTfftuff 
fioriStTy  *ABriyalovs  koJ  rohs  (TvfAfidxovs 
roirois  kcH  itark  yrpf  koL  icotA  diXairaav 
irayrX  (r64y€i  Kark  rh  9vyar6y.  *EAv  Jf 
ns  €f»]j  1i  iiriilfrt^iirrf,  fl  Hpx^"  ^  28m^$, 
irapk  T^8f  rh  ^^lafJULf  &s  Kitty  ri  8ci 
T&v  4y  TyJf  Ty  r^iptapart  §lpny^4y»v, 
VTrapx4rw  p.\v  ahr<f  kripy  cTi^Oi,  Koi  rk 
Xpfipara  ahrov  liijp6<ria  ftrrtf  Kol  rTJs  B90V 
rhitiUKaror  koI  Kpiv4<r0o»  4y*ABfiyalois 
Kot  rois  ffvppAxois  ifs  8ioA<5«i'  r^y  crvp' 
paxiav.  Zy\pio\fvr<av  h\  atnhv  Oaydrtf)  fj 
<pvyp  iwov  *A0riyaioi  Kal  ol  Hppaxoi  icpa' 
rovcrt.  'EAv  8e  Baydrtp  rip'ti^V*  M^h  rwp'hrof 
4v  if  *ATTiKg  pifi^  iy  r^  r&y  avppdxtoy. 
Then  follows  a  direction,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hun- 
dred shall  inscribe  the  decree  on  a 
column  of  stone,  and  place  it  by  the 
1  side  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Eleuthcrius  ; 
with   orders   to  the   Treasurers  of  the 

H    2 
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revival  of  these  suspended  rights.  It  was  farther  decreed  that 
henceforward  no  Athenian  should  on  any  pretence  hold 
property,  either  in  house  or  land,  in  the  territory  of  any  one 
of  the  confederates ;  neither  by  purchase,  nor  as  security  for 
money  lent,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of  acquisition.  Any 
Athenian  infringing  this  law  was  rendered  liable  to  be  informed 
against  before  the  synod  ;  who,  on  proof  of  the  fact,  were  to 
deprive  him  of  the  property —  half  of  it  going  to  the  informer, 
half  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  confederacy. 

Such  were  the  liberal  principles  of  confederacy  now  pro- 
Envovssent  posed  by  Athens — who,  as  a  candidate  for  power, 
aSSs-  was  straightforward  and  just,  like  the  Herodotean 
tiSoaS*.  Deiok^s^— and  formally  ratified,  as  well  by  the 
KaUistratus.  Athenians  as  by  the  general  voice  of  the  confederate 
deputies  assembled  within  their  walls.  The  formal  decree 
and  compact  of  alliance  was  inscribed  on  a  stone  column  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  or  the 
Liberator ;  a  symbol,  of  enfranchisement  from  Sparta  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  of  freedom  to  be  maintained  against  Persia 
and  other  enemies.*  Periodical  meetings  of  the  confederate 
deputies  were  provided  to  be  held  (how  often  we  do  not  know) 
at  Athens,  and  the  synod  was  recognised  as  competent  judge 
of  all  persons,  even  Athenian  citizens,  charged  with  treason 
against  the  confederacy.  To  give  fuller  security  to  the  con- 
federates generally,  it  was  provided  in  the  original  compact, 
that  if  any  Athenian  citizen  should  either  speak,  or  put  any 
question  to  the  vote,  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  that  document — he  should  be  tried  before  the 


Goddess  to  disburse  sixty  drachmas  for 
the  cost  of  so  doing. 

It  appears  that  there  is  annexed  to 
this  Inscription  a  list  of  such  cities  as 
had  already  joined  the  confederacy,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  names  added 
afterwards,  of  cities  which  joined  subse- 
quently. The  Inscription  itself  directs 
such  list  to  be  recorded — us  Ji  r^y 
ariiKviy  rai^rryi'  kyaypdiptiy  r»v  re  oi/or&v 
ir6\fus  arvfjLfiax^^o*'^  f^  6v6fiara,  taxi  l^is 
iiif  &AA77  a^fifiaxos  yiyyitrai. 

Unfortunately  M.  Boeckh  has  not 
annexed  this   list,  which  moreover  he 


towns  of  Poieessa  and  Kor6sus  in  the 
island  of  Keos — and  Antissa  and  Eresus 
in  Lesbos  ;  all  four  as  autonomous  codD' 
munities. 

»  Herodot.  1.  96.  'O  5^,  ©ro  nh  A**"^ 
fitvos  itpxh^y  ^^^^  TC  frol  9lKai»s  ^v, 

*  This  is  the  sentiment  connected 
with  Z€bs  *E\tv0€ptos — Pausanias,  the 
victor  of  Plataea,  offers  to  Zeus  Eleu- 
therius a  solemn  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
giving immediately  after  the  balde,  in 
the  agora  of  the  town  (Thucyd.  ii.  71). 
So  the  Syracusans  immediately  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty 

>  T-»«       1  • I  »»r 1    • A.  C«Mn#vc 


States  to  have  been  preserved  only  in  a  I  (Diodor.  xi.  72)  and  Maeandriusat  Samos 
very  partial  and  fragmentary  condition.  '  (Herodot.  iii.  142). 
He  notices  only,  as  contained  in  it,  the  ' 
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synod  for  treason  ;  and  that,  if  found  guilty,  he  might  be  con- 
demned by  them  to  the  severest  punishment 

Three  Athenian  leaders  stood  prominent  as  commissioners 
in  the  first  oi^anisation  of  the  confederacy,  and  in  the  deal- 
ings with  those  numerous  cities  whose  junction  was  to  be  won 
by  amicable  inducement — Chabrias,  Timotheus  son  of  Konon, 
and  Kallistratus.*  The  first  of  the  three  is  already  known  to 
the  reader.  He  and  Iphikrat^  were  the  most  distinguished 
warriors  whom  Athens  numbered  among  her  citizens.  But 
not  having  been  engaged  in  any  war,  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.,  she  had  had  no  need  of  their  services  ; 
hence  both  of  them  had  been  absent  from  the  city  during 
much  of  the  last  nine  years,  and  Iphikrat^s  seems  still  to  have 
been  absent  At  the  time  when  that  peace  was  concluded, 
Iphikrat^  was  serving  in  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace, 
Chabrias  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus;  each  having  been  sent 
thither  by  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenary  peltasts. 
Instead  of  dismissing  their  troops,  and  returning  to  Athens  as 
peaceful  citizens,  it  was  not  less  agreeable  to  the  military 
tastes  of  these  generals  than  conducive  to  their  importance 
and  their  profit,  to  keep  together  their  bands,  and  to  take 
foreign  service.  Accordingly  Chabrias  had  continued  in 
service  first  in  Cyprus,  next  with  the  native  Egyptian  king 
Akoris.  The  Persians,  against  whom  he  served,  found  his 
hostility  so  inconvenient,  that  Phamabazus  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  recall  him,  on  pain  of  the  Great  King's  dis- 
pleasure; and  requested  at  the  same  time  that  Iphikratfis 
might  be  sent  to  aid  the  Persian  satraps  in  organising  a  great 
expedition  against  Egypt  The  Athenians,  to  whom  the 
goodwill  of  Persia  was  now  of  peculiar  importance,  complied 
on  both  points:  recalled  Chabrias,  who  thus  became  dis- 
posable for  the  Athenian  service,^  and  dispatched  Iphikrat^s 
to  take  command  along  with  the  Persians. 

Iphikratfis,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  had  employed 
his  peltasts  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Thrace :  first  of 
Seuth^,  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  whom  he  aided 
in  the  recovery  of  certain  lost  dominions — next  of  Kotys, 
whose  favour  he  acquired,  and  whose  daughter  he  presently 
married.^     Not  only  did  he  enjoy  great  scope  for  warlike 

*  Diodor.  xv.  29.  '  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

'  Cornel.  Nepos,  Iphicrates,  c.  2 ;  Chabrias,  c  2,  3. 
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operations  and  plunder,  among  the  **  butter-eating  Thracians  "  ^ 
Scnrice  of  — ^ut  he  also  acquifcd,  as  dowry,  a  large  stock  of 
ii*T^|Jl^''  such  produce  as  Thracian  princes  had  at  their 
J^'of  disposal,  together  with  a  boon  even  more  im- 
H^^SS  portant — a  seaport  village  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of*tb?TftS'  of  the  Hebrus,  called  Drys,  where  he  established  a 
Sty?*2Sd  fortified  post,  and  got  together  a  Grecian  colony 
^idoToFI*"  dependent  on  himself.*  Miltiadfis,  Alkibiadte,  and 
^TOrt^  other  eminent  Athenians  had  done  the  same  thing 
^^^^^'  before  him ;  though  Xenophon  had  refused  a  similar 

proposition  when  made  to  him  by  the  earlier  SeuthSs.^  Iphi- 
krat£s  thus  became  a  great  man  in  Thrace,  yet  by  no  means 
abandoning  his  connection  with  Athens,  but  making  his  posi- 
tion in  each  subservient  to  his  importance  in  the  other.  While 
he  was  in  a  situation  to  favour  the  projects  of  Athenian  citizens 
for  mercantile  and  territorial  acquisitions  in  the  Chersonese  and 
other  parts  of  Thrace — he  could  also  lend  the  aid  of  Athenian 
naval  and  military  art,  not  merely  to  princes  in  Thrace,  but  to 
others  even  beyond  those  limits — since  we  learn  that  Amyntas 
king  of  Macedonia  became  so  attached  or  indebted  to  him  as 
to  adopt  him  for  his  son.*    When  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 


*  See  an  interesting  Fragment  (pre- 
served by  Atheneeus,  iv.  p.  131)  of  the 
comedy  called  ProUsilaus — ^by  the  Athe- 
nian poet  Anaxandrid^s  (Mdneke, 
Comic.  Graec.  Frag.  iii.  p.  182).  It 
contains  a  curious  description  of  the 
wedding  of  Iphikrat6s  with  the  daughter 
of  Kotys  in  Thrace;  enlivened  by  an 
abundant  banquet  and  copious  draughts 
of  wine  given  to  crowds  of  Thracians 
in  the  market-place — 

tturvtiv  ^  avBpat  fiovrvpo^dyat 
avxP^yipoKoiias  fivp(0irXi)9eK>  &C. 

brazen  vessels  as  large  as  wine  vats, 
full  of  broth — Kotys  himself  girt  round, 
and  serving  the  broth  in  a  golden  basin, 
then  going  about  to  taste  cdl  the  bowls 
of  wine  and  water  ready  mixed,  until 
he  was  himself  the  first  man  intoxicated. 
Iphikrat6s  brought  from  Athens  several 
of  the  best  players  on  the  harp  and 
flute. 

The  distinction  between  the  Gutter 
eaten,  or  rubbed  on  the  skin,  by  the 
Thracians,  and  the  olive-oil  habitually 
consumed  in  Greece,  deserves  notice. 
The  word  alxfiVpoKSfias  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  those  scented  un- 
guents which,  at  the  banquet  of  Greeks, 


would  have  been  applied  to  the  hair  of 
the  guests,  giving  to  it  a  shining  gloss 
and  moisture.  It  appears  that  the 
Lacedsemonian  women,  however,  some- 
times anointed  themselves  with  butter, 
and  not  with  oil :  see  Plutarch,  adv. 
Koloten,  p.  1 109  B. 

The  number  of  warlike  stratagems  in 
Thrace,  ascribed  to  Iphikratds  by  Poly- 
senus  and  other  Tactic  writers,  indicates 
that  his  exploits  there  were  renowned  as 
well  as  long-continued. 

•  Theopomp.  Fragm.  175,  ed.  Didot; 
Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  664. 

•  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  2,  38;  viL  5» 
8 ;  vii.  6,  ^43.  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  5,  17 » 
Plutarch,  AUcibiad.  c.  36. 

See  also  a  striking  passage  (in  Lysias, 
Orat.  xxviiL  cont.  ErgokL  s.  5)  about 
the  advice  given  to  Thrasybulus  by  a 
discontented  fellow-citizen,  to  seize 
Byzantium,  marry  the  daughter  of 
Seuth^s,  and  defy  Athens. 

•  iEschin^  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  p.  349* 
As  analogy  for  the  adoption  of  Iphi- 

krates,  we  find  Ada  queen  of  Kana 
adopting  Alexander  the  Great  as  her 
son.  He  did  not  decline  the  adoption. 
Arrian,  i.   23,    12.     ratia  ot  Ti6ff*<i^ 
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Persia,  at  the  request  of  Phamabazus  (about  378  B.C  appa- 
rently), Iphikrat^  had  fair  ground  for  anticipating  that  a 
career  yet  more  lucrative  was  opening  before  him.^ 


'AAc^vSpor.  Kal  *AA^|ar8po$  rb  Byofut 
Tov  'nuShs  oIk  &T7)((«<rc.  At  what  time 
Amjiitas  took  this  step,  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly make  oat :  Amyntas  died  in  370 
B.a,  while  from  378-371  B.C.,  Iphikrates 
seems  to  tave  been  partly  on  service 
with  the  Persian  satraps,  partly  in 
command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
Ionian  Sea  (see  Rehdantz,  Vitae  Iphi- 
ciatis,  &C.  ch.  4).  Therefore  the  adop- 
tion took  place  at  some  time  between 
387-378  B-C  ;  perhaps  after  the  restora- 
tioD  of  Amyntas  to  his  maritime  do- 
minions by  the  Lacedaemonian  expedi- 
tion against  Olynthos — 382-380  B.C. 
Amyntas  was  so  weak  and  insecure, 
from  the  Thessalians  and  other  land- 
nei^bours  (see  Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 
kiaL  p.  657,  s.  112),  that  it  was  much 
to  his  advantage  to  cultivate  the  favour 
of  a  warlike  Athenian  established  on 
the  Thracian  coast,  like  Iphikrates. 

^  From  these  absences  of  men  like 
Iplukzat^  and  Chabrias,  a  conclusion 
Kis  been  drawn  severely  condemning 
the  Athenian  people.  They  were  so 
eonoos  and  ill-tempered  (it  has  been 
sakl),  that  none  of  their  generals  could 
)xf^  with  comfort  at  Athens  ;  all  lived 
abroad  as  much  as  they  could.  Come- 
has  Nepos  (Chabrias,  c  3)  makes  the 
remark,  borrowed  originally  from  Theo- 
pconpus  (Fr.  117,  ed.  Didot),  and  trans- 
cribed by  many  modem  commentators 
as  if  it  were  exact  and  literal  trath — 
**Hoc  Chabrias  nuntio  {i,  e.  on  being 
recalled  from  Egypt,  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrance  of  Phamabazus) 
Athenas  rediit  neque  Ibi  diutius  est 
moratns  quam  fiiit  necesse.  Non  enim 
libenter  erat  ante  oculos  civium  suorum, 
quod  et  vivebat  laute,  et  indulgebat  sibi 
liberalius,  quam  ut  invidiam  vulgi  pos- 
set efiiigere.  Est  enim  hoc  commune 
vitinm  in  magnis  liberisque  civitatibus, 
ut  invidia  glorise  comes  sit,  et  libenter 
de  his  detruant,  quos  eminere  videant 
altius;  neque  animo  aequo  pauperes 
alienam  opulentium  intuentur  fortunam. 
Itaqne  Chabrias,  quoad  ei  licebat, 
plurimum  aberat  Neque  vero  solus  ille 
aberat  Athenis  libenter,  sed  omnes  fere 
prindpes  fecenmt  idem,  quod  tantum  se 
ab  invidii  putabant  abftituros,  quantum 
a  conspectu  suorum  recessissent.  Itaque 
Conon  plurimum  Cypri  vixit,  Iphicrates 


in  Thradft,  Timotheus  Lesbif  Chares  in 
Sigeo." 

That  the  people  of  Athens,  among 
other  human  fndlties,  had  Uieir  fair 
share  of  envy  and  jealousy,  is  not  to  be 
denied ;  but  that  these  attributes  be- 
longed to  them  in  a  marked  or  peculiar 
manner,  cannot  (in  my  judgement)  be 
shown  by  the  evidence  here  alluded  to. 

*'  Chabrias  was  fond  of  a  life  of  en- 
joyment and  luxurious  indulgence."  If 
instead  of  being  an  Athenian,  he  had 
been  a  Spartan,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  compelled  to  expatriate  in 
order  to  gratify  this  taste ;  for  it  was 
the  express  drift  and  purpose  of  the 
Spartan  discipline,  not  to  eaualise  pro- 
perty, but  to  equalise  the  habits,  enjoy- 
ments, and  personal  toils,  of  the  rich 
and  poor.  This  is  a  point  which  the 
admirers  of  Lykurgus — Xenophon  and 
Plutarch— attest  not  less  clearly  than 
Thucydid^s,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others. 
If  then  it  were  considered  a  proof  of 
envy  and  ill-temper,  to  debar  nch  men 
from  spending  their  money  in  procuring 
enjoyments,  we  might  fairly  consider 
the  reproach  as  miule  out  against  Ly- 
kurgus and  Sparta.  Not  so  against 
Athens.  There  was  no  city  in  Greece 
where  the  means  of  luxurious  and  com- 
fortable living  were  more  abundantlv 
exhibited  for  sale,  nor  where  a  rich 
man  was  more  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
purchase  them.  Of  this  the  proofs  are 
everjrwhere  to  be  found.  Even  the  son- 
of  tlus  very  Chabrias, — Ktesippus — ^who 
inherited  the  appetite  for  enjoyment, 
without  the  greater  qualities  of  his  father 
— found  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
appetite  so  unfortunately  easy  at  AUiens, 
that  he  wasted  his  whole  substance  in 
such  expenses  (Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7  ; 
Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  165).  And  Chaies 
was  even  better  liked  at  Athens  in  con- 
sequence of  his  love  of  enjoyment  and 
licence — if  we  are  to  believe  another 
Fragment  (238)  of  the  same  Theo- 
pompus. 

The  allegation  of  Theopompus  and 
Nepos,  therefore,  is  neitner  true  as 
matter  of  fact,  nor  sufficient,  if  it  had 
been  trae,  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of 
a  malignant  Athenian  public,  with 
which  they  connect  it.  Iphikrates  and 
Chabrias  did  not  stay  away  from  Athens 
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Iphikrat^s  being  thus  abroad,  the  Athenians  joined  with 

Chabrias,  in  the  mission  and  measures  for  organising 

_.*'!*       their  new  confederacy,  two  other  colleagues,  of  whom 

andKaUb-^    we  now  hear  for  the  first  time — ^Timotheus  son  of 

tnitiu— their 

mtt  success  Konon,  and  Kallistratus  the  most  celebrated  orator 
the  islanders  of  his  time.^  The  abilities  of  Kallistratus  were  not 
federacy  military  at  all ;  while  Timotheus  and  Chabrias  were 
men  of  distinguished  military  merit  But  in  acquir- 
ing new  allies  and  attracting  deputies  to  her  proposed  con- 
gress, Athens  stood  in  need  of  persuasive  appeal,  conciliatory 
dealing,  and  substantial  fairness  in  all  her  propositions,  not 
less  than    of   generalship.    We    are  told    that  Timotheus, 


because  they  loved  enjo3anents  or  feared 
the  envy  of  their  countrymen ;  but  be- 
cause  both  of  them  were  large  gainers 
by  doing  so,  in  importance,  in  profit, 
and  in  tastes.  Both  of  them  were  men 
voXtfuKol  jcai  ^iXow6\€fioi  itrxdn'MS  (to 
use  an  expression  of  Xenophon  respect- 
ing the  Lacedaemonian  Klearchus — 
Anab.  ii.  6,  i) ;  both  of  them  loved  war 
and  had  great  abilities  for  war — quali- 
ties ^uite  compatible  with  a  strong 
appetite  for  enjo3anent;  while  neither 
of  them  had  either  taste  or  talent  for 
the  civil  routine  and  debate  of  Athens 
when  at  peace.  Besides,  each  of  them 
was  commander  of  a  body  of  peltasts, 
through  whose  means  he  could  obtain 
lucrative  service  as  well  as  foreign  dis- 
tinction ;  so  that  we  can  assign  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  both  of  them  preferred 
to  be  absent  from  Athens  dunng  most 
part  of  the  nine  years  that  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  continued.  Afterwards, 
Iphikrates  was  abroad  three  or  four 
years,  in  service  with  the  Persian  sa- 
traps, by  order  of  the  Athenians  ;  Cha- 
brias also  went  a  long  time  afterwards, 
again  on  foreign  service,  to  Egypt,  at 
the  same  time  when  the  Spartan  king 
Agesilaus  was  there  (yet  without  staying 
long  away,  since  we  find  him  going  out 
on  command  from  Athens  to  the  Cher- 
sonese in  359-358  B.c — Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokr.  p.  677,  s.  204) ;  but  neither 
he,  nor  Agesilaus,  went  tiiere  to  escape 
the  miscmef  of  envious  countrymen. 
Demosthenes  does  not  talk  of  Iphi- 
krates as  being  uncomfortable  in  Athens, 
or  anxious  to  get  out  of  it :  see  Orat 
cont.  Meidiam,  p.  535,  s.  83. 

Again,  as  to  the  case  of  Konon  and 
his  residence  in  Cyprus :  it  is  truly  sur- 
prising to  see  this  fact  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration of  Athenian    jealousy    or    ill- 


temper.    Konon  went  to  Cyprus  imme- 
diately after  the  disaster  of  i^gospotami, 
and  remained  there,  or  remained  away 
from  Athens,  for  eleven  years  (405-393 
B.C.)  until  the  year  after  his  victory  at 
Knidus.    It  will  be  recollected  that  he 
was  one  of  the  six  Athenian  generals 
who  commanded  the  fleet  at  i^ospo- 
tamL    That  disaster,  while  it  brought 
irretrievable  ruin  upon  Athens,  was  at 
the  same  time  such  as  to  brand  with 
well-merited  infamy  the  generals  com- 
manding.   Konon  was  so  far  less  guilty 
than  his  colleagues,  as  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  escape  with  eight  ships  when 
the  rest  were  captured.    But  he  could 
not  expect,  and  plainly  did  not  expect, 
to  be  able  to  snow  his  face  agam  in 
Athens,   unless  he  could    redeem  the 
disgrace  by  some  signal  fresh  service. 
He  nobly  paid  this  debt  to  his  country, 
by  the  victory  of  Knidus  in  594  B.C. ; 
and  then  came  back  the  year  afterwards, 
to  a  grateful  and  honourable  welcome 
at  Athens.    About  a  year  or  more  after 
this,   he  went  out  again  as  envoy  to 
Persia  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
was  there  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
satrap  Tiribazus,  but  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and  die4^*at  Cyprus,  as  it 
would  appear,  about  390  B.a    Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
the  allegation  of  Theopompus,  "that 
Konon  hved  abroad  at  Cyprus,  because 
he  was  afraid  of  undeserved  ill-temper 
from  the  public  at  Athens."    For  what 
time  Timotheus    may    have    lived  at 
Lesbos,  we  have  no  means  of  saying. 
But  from  the  year  370  B.c.  down  to  his 
death,   we  hear  of  him  so  frequently 
elsewhere,  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
that  his    residence  cannot  have  been 
long. 
*  ^schin6s,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  40,  p.  283. 
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doubtless  popular  as  son  of  the  liberator  Konon,  from  the 
recollections  of  the  battle  of  Knidus — ^was  especially  successful 
in   procuring  new    adhesions;    and    probably   Kallistratus,* 
going  round  with  him  to  the  different  islands,  contributed  by 
his  eloquence  not  a  little  to  the  same  result     On  their  invi- 
tation, many  cities  entered  as  confederates.'    At  this  time  (as 
in  the  earlier  confederacy  of  Delos)  all  who  joined  must  have 
been  unconstrained  members.    And  we  may  understand  the 
motives  of  their  junction,  when  we  read  the  picture  drawn  by 
Isokrat£s  (in  380  B.C.),  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Persians  on  the 
Asiatic    mainland,  threatening  to  absorb  the  neighbouring 
islands.     Not  only  was  there  now  a  new  basis  of  imposing 
force,  presented  by  Athens  and  Thebes  in  union — but  there 
was  also  a  wide-spread  hatred  of  imperial  Sparta,  aggravated 
since  her  perversion  of  the  pretended  boon  of  autonomy,  pro- 
mised by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  and  the  conjunction  of 
these  sentiments  caused  the  Athenian  mission  of  invitation  to 
be  extremely  successful    All  the  cities  in  Euboea  (except 
Histiaea,  at  the  north  of  the  island) — as  well  as  Chios,  Mity- 
\ti^  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes — ^the  three  former  of  whom  had 
continued  favourably  inclined  to  Athens  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  ^ — all  entered  into  the  confederacy.     An  Athe- 
nian fleet  under  Chabrias,  sailing  among  the  Cyclades  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  iEgean,  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  harmosts,*  together  with  their  devoted  local 
oligarchies,  wherever  they  still  subsisted ;  and  all  the  cities 
thus  liberated  became  equal  members  of  the  newly-consti- 
tuted congress  at  Athens.    After  a  certain  interval  there  came 

years  afterwards — in  366-365  B.C. 

Neither  of  these  orators  distinguishes 
between  those  cities  which  Timotheus 
brought  or  persuaded  to  come  into  the 
confederacy,  when  it  was  first  formed 
(among  which  we  may  reckon  Euboea, 
or  most  part  of  it — Plutarch,  De  Glor. 
Athen.  p.  351  A.) — from  those  others 
which  he  afterwards  took  by  siege,  like 
Samos. 

»  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xiv.Plataic.  s.  30. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  20.  Ol 
fily  yhp  b^*  6fi»p  kotA  Kpdros  h\6yT€t 
fitObs  fuv  apfWffTov  ical  JowAefoj  AxijAAci- 
yriffaVf  vvv  9h  rod  avvt^plov  koX  rvjs 
i\€v$tpias  fitrdxovffiyf  &c. 

The  adverb  of  time  here  used  indi- 
cates about  372  B.C.,  about  a  year  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Leuktra. 


*  The  employment  of  the  new  word 
«T»rr^€if,  instead  of  the  unpopular 
term  ^ffovs,  is  expressly  ascnbed  to 
Kallistratus — Harpokration  in  Voce. 

*  Isokrat6s  gives  the  number  24  cities 
(Or.  XV.  Permut.  s.  120).  So  also  Dei- 
narchus  cont  Demosthen.  s.  15 ;  cont. 
PhilokL  s.  17.  The  statement  of  Ms- 
chinas,  that  Timotheus  brought  75  cities 
into  the  confederacy,  appears  large, 
and  must  probably  include  all  Uiat  that 
general  either  acquired  or  captured 
(i£sch.  Fals.  Leg.  c  24,  p.  263). 
Though  I  think  the  number  twenty-four 
probable  enough,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  what  towns  they  were.  For 
Isokrates,  so  far  as  he  particularises, 
includes  Samos,  Sestos,  and  Krith6t6, 
which  were  not  acquired  until  many 
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to  be  not  less  than  seventy  cities,  many  of  them  separately 
powerful,  which  sent  deputies  to  it ;  ^  an  aggregate  sufficient 
to  intimidate  Sparta,  and  even  to  flatter  Athens  with  the  hope 
of  restoration  to  something  like  her  former  lustre. 

The  first  votes  both  of  Athens  herself,  and  of  the  newly- 
Synod  of  the  asscmblcd  congrcss,  threatened  war  upon  the  lai^est 


fi'l^tesas-  scale.     A  resolution  was   passed  to  equip    20,000 
aS^^-*'     hoplites,  500  horsemen,  and  200  triremes.^    Probably 

votes  for 
war  on  a 


the  insular  and  Ionic  deputies  promised  each  a  cer- 
largc  scale.  ^^[^  coutribution  of  mouey,  but  nothing  beyond.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  how  much — nor  how  far  the  engage- 
ments, large  or  small,  were  realized — nor  whether  Athens  was 
authorised  to  enforce  execution  against  defaulters — or  was  in 
circumstances  to  act  upon  such  authority,  if  granted  to  her 
by  the  congress.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Athens  had  first 
rendered  herself  unpopular  in  the  confederacy  of  Deles — by 
enforcing  the  resolutions  of  the  confederate  synod  against 
evasive  or  seceding  members.  It  was  in  this  way  that  what 
was  at  first  a  voluntary  association  had  ultimately  slid  into  an 
empire  by  constraint  Under  the  new  circumstances  of  378 
B.C.,  we  may  presume  that  the  confederates,  though  ardent  and 
full  of  promises  on  first  assembling  at  Athens,  were  even  at 
the  outset  not  exact,  and  became  afterwards  still  less  exact, 
in  performanee  ;  yet  that  Athens  was  forced  to  be  reserved  in 
claiming,  or  in  exercising,  the  right  of  enforcement.  To' 
obtain  a  vote  of  contribution  by  the  majority  of  deputies  pre- 
sent, was  only  the  first  step  in  the  process  ;  to  obtain  punctual 
payment,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  round  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting — yet  without  incurring  dangerous  unpopularity — 
was  the  second  step,  but  by  far  the  most  doubtful  and  difficult 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  moment, 
B.C.  378.  when  the  confederacy  was  first  formed,  both  Athens 
Members  of   and  the  other  cities  came  together  from  a  sponta- 

theconfeder-  i  ••  • 

«Tw«neat  neous  impulse  of  hearty  mutuality  and  co-operation, 
and  harmo-  A  fcw  ycars  afterwards,  we  shall  find  this  changed ; 
is  equipped.    Athcns  selfish,  and  the  confederates  reluctant^ 


•  Diodor.  xv.  30. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

Polybius  (ii.  62)  states  that  the  Athe- 
nians sent  out  (not  merely  iMjted  to  send 
out)  10,000  hoplites,  and  manned  ioo 
triremes. 


BoUi  these  authors  treat  the  resolu- 
tion as  if  it  were  taken  by  the  Athenians 
alone;  but  we  must  regard  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  newly-assembled  synod 
of  allies.  , 

*  Xen.  de  Vectigal.  v.  6.    otxauv  m 
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Inflamed  as  well  by  their  position  of  renovated  headship,  as 
hy  fresh  animosity  against  Sparta,  the  Athenians  made  im- 
portant efforts  of  their  own,  both  financial  and  military.  Equip- 
ping a  fleet,  which  for  the  time  was  superior  in  the  iEgean, 
they  ravaged  the  hostile  territory  of  Histiaea  in  Euboea,  and 
annexed  to  their  confederacy  the  islands  of  Pepar^thus  and 
Skiathus.  They  imposed  upon  themselves  also  a  direct  pro- 
perty-tax ;  to  what  amount,  however,  we  do  not  know. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  tax  that  they  introduced  a 
great  change  in  the  financial  arrangements  and  con-  jj^w  pfo- 
stitution  of  the  city ;  a  change  conferring  note  upon  JSU S?  ^ 
the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (B.C  378-377).  The  s^kSUii^^ 
great  body  of  substantial  Athenian  citizens  as  well  *^******^ 
as  metics  were  now  classified  anew  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  even  from  the  time  of  Solon  *  the 
citizens  of  Athens  had  been  distributed  into  four  classes — 
Pentakosiomedimni,  Hippeis,  Zeugitae,  Th6tes — distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  amount  of  their  respective  properties. 
Of  these  Solonian  classes,  the  fourth,  or  poorest,  paid  no 
direct  taxes  ;  while  the  three  former  were  taxed  according  to 
assessments  representing  a  certain  proportion  of  their  actual 
property.  The  taxable  property  of  the  richest  (or  Pentako- 
siomedimni, including  all  at  or  above  the  minimum  income  of 
500  medimni  of  com  per  annum)  was  entered  in  the  tax-book 
at  a  sum  equal  to  twelve  times  their  income ;  that  of  the 
Hippeis  (comprising  all  who  possessed  between  300  and  500 
medimni  of  annual  income)  at  ten  times  their  income ;  that 
of  the  Zeugitae  (or  possessors  of  an  annual  income  between 
200  and  300  medimni)  at  five  times  their  income.  A 
medinmus  of  com  was  counted  as  equivalent  to  a  drachma  ; 
which  permitted  the  application  of  this  same  class-system  to 
moveable  property  as  well  as  to  land.  So  that,  when  an 
actual  property-tax  (or  eisphord)  was  imposed,  it  operated  as 
an  equal  or  proportional  tax,  so  far  as  regarded  all  the  mem- 


crdrai  rod  povtucou  iyw6iM$a  ; 

In  the  early  years  of  this  confederacy, 
votive  offerings  of  wreaths  or  crowns, 

in  token  of  gratitude  to  Athens,  were  ^ 

decreed  by  the  Euboeans,  as  well  as  by  '  census,  see  Ch.  xi.  of  this  History, 
the    general    body    of  allies.      These 


crowns  were  still  to  be  seen  thirty  years 
afterwards  at  Athens,  with  commemo- 
rative inscriptions  (Demosthen.  cont. 
Androtion.  c.  21,  p.  616 ;  cont. 
Timokrat  c  41,  p.  756.) 
*  For  the  description  of  the  Solonian 
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bers  of  the  same  class,  but  as  a  graduated  or  progressive  tax, 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  richer  class  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  poorer. 

The  three  Solonian  property-classes  above  named  appear 
The  Solo-  to  have  lasted,  though  probably  not  without  modifi- 
reSn^dlS*  cations,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
thSu^h  with  2ind  to  have  been  in  great  part  preserved,  after  the 
tiSSfS'thc  renovation  of  the  democracy  in  B.C.  403,  during 
ShiSr  the  archonship  of  Eukleid^s.^  Though  eligibility 
ESkiSdS\n^  to  the  great  offices  of  state  had  before  that  time 
403  B.C.  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  pecuniary  qualification, 
it  was  still  necessary  to  possess  some  means  of  distinguishing 
the  wealthier  citizens,  not  merely  in  case  of  direct  taxation 
being  imposed,  but  also  because  the  liability  to  serve  in 
liturgies  or  burdensome  offices  was  consequent  on  a  man's 
enrolment  as  possessor  of  more  than  a  given  minimum  of 
property.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Solonian  census,  in  its 
main  principles  of  classification  and  graduation,  was  retained 
Each  man's  property  being  valued,  he  was  ranged  in  one  of 
three  or  more  classes  according  to  its  amount  For  each  of 
the  classes,  a  fixed  proportion  of  taxable  capital  to  each  man's 
property  was  assumed,  and  each  was  entered  in  the  schedule, 
not  for  his  whole  property,  but  for  the  sum  of  taxable  capital 
corresponding  to  his  property,  according  to  the  proportion 
assumed.  In  the  first  or  richest  class,  the  taxable  capital  bore  a 
greater  ratio  to  the  actual  property  than  in  the  less  rich  ;  in  the 
second,  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  third.  The  sum  of  all 
these  items  of  taxable  capital,  in  all  the  different  classes,  set 
opposite  to  each  man's  name  in  the  schedule,  constituted  the 
aggregate  census  of  Attica ;  upon  which  all  direct  property- 
tax  was  imposed,  in  equal  proportion  upon  every  man. 

Respecting  the  previous  modifications  in  the  register  of 
taxable  property,  or  the  particulars  of  its  distribution  into 
classes,  which  had  been  introduced  in  403  B.C.  at  the  archon- 
ship of  Eukleid^s,  we  have  no  information.  Nor  can  we 
make  out  how  large  or  how  numerous  were  the  assessments 
of  direct  property-tax,  imposed  at  Athens  between  that  archon- 
ship and  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  in  378  B.a     But  at 


*  This  is  M.  Boeckh's  opinion,  seemingly  correct,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out 
on  a  subject  very  imperfectly  known  (Public  Economy  of  Athens,  B.  iv.  ch.  S)* 
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this  latter  epoch  the  register  was  again  considerably  modified^ 
at  the  moment  when  Athens  was  bracing  herself 

r         •  1  .•  A  i^»  Archonship 

up  for  mcreased  exertions.     A  new  valuation  was  ofNaudm- 
made  of  the  propert/  of  every  man  possessing  pro-  ^£^ 
perty  to  the  amount  of  25  minae  (or  2500  drachmae)  schedule 
and  upwards.    Proceeding  upon  this  valuation,  every  du^°of 
one  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  sum  of  tax-  wo5»  J^°* 
able  capital  equal  to  a  given  fraction  of  what  he  ^il^s^db- 
possessed.     But  this  fraction  was  different  in  each  dLssL  a^'*' 
of  the  different  classes.     How  many  classes  there  SS^^* 
were,  we  do  not  certainly  know;  nor  can  we  tell,  ^SSeJ^ 
except  in  reference  to  the  lowest  class  taxed,  what  Tlx^^i^ 
sum  was  taken  as  the  minimum  for  any  one  of  them.  ^"*^°- 
There  could  hardly  have  been  less,  however,  than  three  classes, 
and  there  may  probably  have  been  four.    But  respecting  the 
first  or  richest  class,  we  know  that  each  man  was  entered  in 
the  schedule  for  a  taxable  capital  equal  to  one-fifth  of  hisl 
estimated  property;  and  that  possessors  of  15  talents  were 
included  in  it.     The  father  of  Demosthenes  died  in  this  year, 
and  the  boy  Demosthenes  was  returned  by  his  guardians  to 
the  first  class,  as  possessor  of  15  talents;   upon  which  his 
name  was  entered  on  the  schedule  with  a  taxable  capital  of 
three  talents  set  against  him  ;  being  one-fifth  of  his  actual 
property.    The  taxable  capital  of  the  second  class  was  entered 
at  a  fraction  less  than  one-fifth  of  their  actual  property  (pro- 
bably  enough,   one -sixth,  the  same  as   all   the  registered 
metics)  ;  that  of  the  third,  at  a  fraction  still  smaller ;  of  the 
fourth  (if  there  was  a  fourth)  even  smaller  than  the  third. 
This  last  class  descended  down  to  the  minimum  of  25  minae, 
or  2500  drachmae ;  below  which  no  account  was  taken.* 


*  Demosthen.  cont  Aphob.  i.  p.  815, 
816 ;  cont.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  836 ;  cont. 
Aphob.  de  Perjar.  p.  862.  Compare 
Boeckhy  Pabl.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7. 

In  the  exposition  which  M.  Boeckh 
gives  of  the  new  property-schedule  in- 
troduced under  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinikus,  he  inclines  to  the  hypothesis  of 
four  distinct  Classes,  thus  distributed 
(p.  671  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Staats- 
haushaltung  der  Athener)  : — 


fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  his  property. 

2.  The  second  class  comprised  all 
who  possessed  property  to  the  amount 
of  6  talents,  but  below  12  talents. 
Each  was  enrolled  in  the  schedule,  for 
the  amount  of  16  per  cent,  upon  his 
property. 

3.  The  third  class  included  all  whose 
pK)ssessions  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2  talents,  but  did  not  reach  6  talents. 
Each  was  entered  in  the  schedule  at  the 


I.  The  first  class  included  all  persons  |  figure  of  12  per  cent,  upon  his  property, 
who  possessed  property  to  the  value  of  '  4.  The  fourth  class  comprised  all  from 
12  talents  and  upwards.  They  were  .  the  minimum  of  25  minte,  biit  below 
entered  on  the  schedule,  each  for  one-  '  the  maximum  of  2  talents.     Each  was 
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Besides  the  taxable  capitals  of  the  citizens,  thus  graduated, 
the  schedule  also  included  those  of  the  metics*  or 
worth  more  resident  aliens ;  who  were  each  enrolled  (without 
minsB,  were  any  difference  of  greater  or  smaller  property,  above 
thesche-  2$  minse)  at  a  taxable  capital  equal  to  one-sixth  of 
in  one  class,  his  actual  property  ;  ^  being  a  proportion  less  than 
one-sSSof'  the  richest  class  of  citizens,  and  probably  equal 
Am^^'  to  the  second  class  in  order  of  wealth.  All  these 
items  summed  up,  amounted  to  5750  or  6000  talents,* 
forming  the  aggregate  schedule  of  taxable  property ;  that  is, 
something  near  about  6000  talents.  A  property-tax  was  no 
part  of  the  regular  ways  and  means  of  the  state.  It  was 
imposed  only  on  special  occasions  ;  and  whenever  it  was  im- 
posed, it  was  assessed  upon  this  schedule — every  man,  rich  or 
poor,  being  rated  equally  according  to  his  taxable  capital  as 
there  entered.  A  property-tax  of  i  per  cent  would  thus 
produce  60  talents ;  2  per  cent,  120  talents,  &c.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  exertions  of  Athens  during  the  archonship 
of  Nausinikus,  when  this  new  schedule  was  first  prepared, 
may  have  caused  a  property-tax  to  be  then  imposed,  but  we 
do  not  know  to  what  amount^ 


entered  in  the  schedule  for  the  amount    Seica  4a-ri  rdKavrar  &y  4irrA  olros  (An- 


of  8  per  cent,  upon  his  property. 

This  detail  rests  upon  no  positive 
proof;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  distribution,  and  of  gradu- 
ation, then  adopted. 


drotion)  eia^wpa^fv.  Now  these  words 
imply — not  that  a  property-tax  of  about 
300  talents  had  been  levied  or  called 
for  during  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus, 
but — that  a  total  sum  of  300  talents,  or 


*  Demosthen.  cont.  Androtion.  p.  thereabouts,  had  been  levied  (or  called 
612,  c.  17.  rh  iicrhy  fidpos  €l<r<fi4ptw  |  for)  by  all  the  various  property-taxes 
fjLfrk  T«v  fitrolKutf,  imposed  from  t?u  archonship  of  Nau- 

sinikus down  to  thf  date  of  tht  speech. 


^  Polybius  states  the  former  sum  (ii. 
62),  Demosthenes  the  latter  (De  Sym- 
moriis,  p.  183,  c.  6).     Boeckh  however 


The  oration  was  spoken  about  355  B.C. ; 
the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  was  in 


has  shown  that  Polybius  did  not  cor-  |  378  B.a  What  the  speaker  affirms 
rectly  conceive  what  the  sum  which  he  1  therefore,  is,  that  a  sum  of  300  talents 
stated  really  meant.  ]  had  been  levied  or  called  for  by  all  the 

•  I  am  obliged  again  upon  this  point  \  various  property-taxes  imposed  between 
to  dissent  from  M.  Boeckh,  who  sets  it  these  two  dates  ;  and  that  the  aggregate 
down  as  positive  matter  of  fact  that  a  sum  of  arrears  due  upon  all  of  them,  at 
property-tax  of  5  per  cent.,  amounting  the  time  when  Androtion  entered  upon 
to  300  talents,  was  imposed  and  levied  •  his  office,  was  14  talents, 
in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (Publ.  i  Taylor,  indeed,  in  his  note,  thinking 
Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7,8,  p.  517-521,  Eng.  that  the  sum  of  300  talents  is  very  small, 
Transl.).  The  evidence  upon  which  this  as  the  aggregate  of  all  property-taxes 
is  asserted,  is,  a  passage  of  Demosthenes  imposed  for  23  years,  suggests  that  it 
cont.  Androtion.  (p.  606,  c.  14).  'T^iv  might  be  proper  to  read  ^irl  Kcwaiviicov 
Traph,  ras  €ia'<l>opas  rd^  6.irh  Nav-  *  instead  of  d ir 5  Navo'iWfcou  ;  and  I  pre- 
a-iviKov,  Trap*  t(ras  TcUoyro  rpiaK6(ria  sume  that  M.  Boeckh  adopts  that  read- 
^    fitKp^  vXiiUf   (Wft/Afjia    rtrrapa   Ka\     ing.     But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  found 
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METICS  IN  THE  CENSUS. 


Ill 


Along  with  this  new  schedule  of  taxable  capital,  a  new 
distribution  of  the  citizens   now  took    place  into  TheSy»- 


certain  bodies  called  Symmoriea  As  far  as  we  opouiBiaff 
can  make  out,  on  a  very  obscure  subject,  it  seems  we*khiett 
that  these  Symmories  were  twenty  in  number,  two  **>«j^^ 
to  each  tribe ;  that  each  contained  sixty  citizens,  leaden  of 
thus  making  1200  in  all;  that  these  1200 were  the  rio. 
wealthiest  citizens  on  the  schedule — containing,  perhaps,  the 
two  first  out  of  the  four  classes  enrolled.  Among  these  1200 
however,  the  300  wealthiest  stood  out  as  a  separate  body ; 
thirty  from  each  tribe.  These  300  were  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  city,  and  were  called  "the  leaders  or  chiefs  of  the 
Symmories."  The  300,  and  the  1200,  corresponded,  speaking 
roughly,  to  the  old  Solonian  classes  of  Pentakosiomedimni 
and  Hippeis  ;  of  which  latter  class  there  had  also  been  1200, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.^  The  liturgies,  or 
burdensome  and  costly  offices,  were  discharged  principally  by 
the  Three  Hundred,  but  partly  also  by  the  Twelve  Hundred. 
It  would  seem  that  the  former  was  a  body  essentially 
fluctuating,  and  that  after  a  man  had  been  in  it  for  some 
time,  dischaiging  the  burdens  belonging  to  it,  the  Stratfigi  or 
Generals  suffered  him  to  be  mingled  with  the  Twelve  Hundred, 
and  promoted  one  of  the  latter  body  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Three  Hundred.  As  between  man  and  man,  too,  the  Attic 
law  always  admitted  the  process  called  Antidosis  or  Exchange 
of  Property.  Any  citizen  who  believed  himself  to  have  been 
overcharged  with  costly  liturgies,  and  that  another  citizen,  as 
rich  or  richer  than  himself,  had  not  borne  his  fair  share — 
might,  if  saddled  with  a  new  liturgy,  require  the  other  to 
undertake  it  in  his  place  ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  might  tender 
to  him  an  exchange  of  properties,  under  an  engagement  that 


an  historical  assertion  upon  such  a 
change  of  text,  even  if  the  existing  text 
were  more  indefensible  than  it  actually 
is.  And  surely  the  plural  number  ths 
tifffopits  proves  that  the  orator  has  in 
view,  not  the  single  property-tax  im- 
posed in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus, 
but  two  or  more  property-taxes,  imposed 
at  different  times.  Besides,  Androtion 
devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  out- 
standing arrears  generally,  in  whatever 
year  they  might  have  accrued.  He 
would  have  no    motive  to  single  out 


those  which  had  accrued  in  the  year  378 
B.C. ;  moreover  those  arrears  would 
probably  have  become  confounded  with 
others,  long  before  355  B.C.  Demo- 
sthenes selects  the  year  of  Nausinikus  as 
his  initial  period,  because  it  was  then 
that  the  new  schedule  and  a  new 
reckoning  began. 

*  Respecting  the  Symmories,  com- 
pare Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung  der 
Athener,  iv.  9,  10 ;  Schomann,  Antiq. 
Jur.  Publ.  Graecor.  s.  78  ;  Parreidt,  De 
Symmoriis,  p.  18  sa/. 
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he  would  undertake  the  new  charge,  if  the  property  of  the 
other  were  made  over  to  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  besides  the  1200  wealthiest 
Citizens  not  citizens  who  composed  the  Symmories,  there  were  a 
e^iSftobc  more  considerable  number  of  less  wealthy  citizens 
Ihe  sy^iS.  not  included  in  them,  yet  still  liable  to  the  property- 
rim  entered  ^ax ;  persons  who  possessed  property,  from  the 
iSh^uieand  Hiinimum  of  25  minae,  up  to  some  maximum  that 
^!j-Sx^  we  do  not  know,  at  which  point  the  Symmories 
S'^mrao-  began — and  who  corresponded,  speaking  loosely,  to 
^^"^Ih?"  the  third  class  or  Zeugitae  of  the  Solonian  census. 
K?S'°  '^^^  two  Symmories  of  each  tribe  (comprising  its 
archy.  120  rfchcst  mcmbcrs)  superintended  the  property- 

register  of  each  tribe,  and  collected  the  contributions   due 
from    its   less   wealthy  registered  members.      Occasionally, 
when  the  state  required  immediate  payment,  the  thirty  richest 
men  in  each  tribe  (making  up  altogether  the  300)  advanced 
the  whole  sum  of  tax  chargeable  upon  the  tribe,  having  their 
legal  remedy  of  enforcement  against  the  other  members  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sum  chargeable  upon  each.     The  richest 
citizens  were  thus  both  armed  with  rights  and  charged  with 
duties,  such  as  had  not  belonged  to  them  before  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nausinikus.     By  their  intervention  (it  was  supposed) 
the  schedule  would  be  kept  nearer  to  the  truth  as  respects  the 
assessment  on  each  individual,  while  the  sums  actually  im- 
posed would  be  more  immediately  forthcoming,  than  if  the 
state  directly  interfered  by  officers  of  its  own.     Soon  after, 
the  system  of  Symmories  was  extended  to  the  trierarchy  ;  a 
change  which  had  not  at  first  been  contemplated.      Each 
Symmory  had  its   chiefs,   its  curators,  its  assessors,  acting 
under  the  general  presidency  of  the  Strat^gi.     Twenty-five 
years    afterwards,   we    also  find  Demosthenes   (then  about 
thirty  years  of  age)  recommending  a  still  more  comprehensive 
application  of  the  same  principle,  so  that  men,  money,  ships, 
and  all  the  means  and  forces  of  the  state,  might  thus  be 
parcelled   into  distinct  fractions,  and  consigned  to  distinct 
Symmories,  each  with  known  duties  of  limited  extent  for  the 
component  persons  to  perform,  and  each  exposed  not  merely 
to  legal  process,  but  also  to  loss  of  esteem,  in  the  event  of 
non-performance.     It  will  rather  appear,  however,  that,  in 
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practice,  the  system  of  Symmories  came  to  be  greatly  abused^ 
and  to  produce  pernicious  effects  never  anticipated. 

At  present,  however,  I  only  notice  this  new  financial  and 
political  classification  introduced  in  378  B.C.,  as  one  EnthuriMm 
evidence  of  the  ardour  with  which  Athens  embarked  5lSS!rf "* 
in  her  projected  war  against  Sparta.  The  feeling  JJJwMieat 
among  her  allies  the  Thebans  was  no  less  deter-  spi2*MUi- 
mined.  The  government  of  LeontiadSs  and  the  ^^'sSSS 
Spartan  garrison  had  left  behind  it  so  strong  an  ®*'*^ 
antipathy,  that  the  large  majority  of  citizens,  embarking 
heartily  in  the  revolution  against  them,  lent  themselves  to  all 
the  orders  of  Pelopidas  and  his  colleagues;  who,  on  their 
part,  had  no  other  thought  but  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 
The  Theban  government  now  became  probably  democratical 
in  form ;  and  still  more  democratical  in  spirit,  from  the 
onanioious  ardour  pervading  the  whole  mass.  Its  military 
force  was  put  tknder  the  best  training;  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  plain  north  of  Thebes,  from  which  the  chief 
subsistence  of  the  city  came,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a 
palisade,^  to  repel  the  expected  Spartan  invasion ;  and  the 
memorable  Sacred  Band  was  now  for  the  first  time  organized. 
This  was  a  brigade  of  300  hoplites,  called  the  Lochus  or 
regiment  of  the  city,  as  being  consecrated  to  the  defence  of 
the  Kadmeia  or  acropolis.'  It  was  put  under  constant  arms 
and  training  at  the  public  expense,  like  the  Thousand  at 
Argos,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  my  fifty-fifth  chapter* 
It  consisted  of  youthful  citizens  from  the  best  families,  dis- 
tinguished for  then*  strength  and  courage  amidst  the  severe 
trials  of  the  palaestra  in  Thebes,  and  it  was  marshalled  in 
such  manner  that  each  pah*  of  neighbouring  soldiers  were  at 
the  same  time  intimate  friends ;  so  that  the  whole  band  were 
thus  kept  together  by  ties  which  no  dangers  could  sever.  At 
first  its  destination,  under  Goi^das  its  commander  (as  we  see 
by  the  select  Three  Hundred  who  fought  in  424  B.c.  at  the 
iMittle  of  Delium  *),  was  to  serve  as  front  rank  men  for  the 


>  XeiLHellen.  V.4,  38. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c  18,  19. 

'  Diodor.  xiL  7a 

These  pairs  of  neighbours  who  fought 
side  by  side  at  Delium  were  called 
Heniochi    and    Parabatae — Charioteers 
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and  Side-companions  ;  a  name  borrowed 
from  the  analogy  of  diariot-fighting,  as 
described  in  the  Iliad  and  probably  in 
many  of  the  lost  epic  poems ;  the 
charioteer  being  himself  an  excellent 
warrior,     though    occupied    for     the 
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general  body  of  hoplites  to  follow.  But  from  a  circumstance 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  it  came  to  be  employed  by 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  as  a  regiment  by  itself,  and  in  a 
chaise  was  then  found  irresistible.^ 

We  must  remark  that  the  Thebans  had  always  been  good 
Epaminon-  soldiers,  both  as  hoplites  and  as  cavalry.  The 
^^  existing  enthusiasm  therefore,  with  the  more  sus- 

tained training,  only  raised  good  soldiers  into  much  better. 
But  Thebes  was  now  blest  with  another  good  fortune,  such  as 
had  never  yet  befallen  her.  She  found  among  her  citizens  a 
leader  of  the  rarest  excellence.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time 
that  Epaminondas  the  son  of  Polymnis  begins  to  stand  out  in 
the  public  life  of  Greece.  His  family,  poor  rather  than  rich, 
was  among  the  most  ancient  in  Thebes,  belonging  to  those 
Gentes  called  Sparti,  whose  heroic  progenitors  were  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Kadmus.'  He 
seems  to  have  been  now  of  middle  age ;  Pelopidas  was 
younger,  and  of  a  very  rich  family  ;  yet  the  relations  between 
the  two  were  those  of  equal  and  intimate  friendship,  tested  in 
a  day  of  battle  wherein  the  two  were  ranged  side  by  side  as 
hoplites,  and  where  Epaminondas.  had  saved  the  life  of  his 
wounded  friend,  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds,  and  the  greatest 
possible  danger,  to  himself.^ 


moment  with  other  daties — DiomM^ 
and  Sthenelus,   Pandarus  and  iEneas, 
Patroklus  and  Antomedon,  &c 
.  '  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  i8,  19. 

'O  awraxBtls  6wh  *Exafuy^v6ov  Uphs 
x6xos  (Hieronymus  apud  Athenaeum, 
xiii.  p.  602  A.).  There  was  a  Cartha- 
ginian military  division  which  bore  the 
same  title,  composed  of  chosen  and 
wealthy  citizens,  2500  in  number 
(Diodor.  xvi.  80). 

'  Pausan.  viii.  II,  5. 

Diksearchus,  onl^  one  generation 
afterwards,  complained  that  he  could 
not  find  out  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
Epaminondas  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19). 

•  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  4 ;  Pausan.  ix. 
13,  I.  Accordin^^  to  Plutarch,  Epami- 
nondas had  attamed  the  age  of  forty 
years,  before  he  became  publidy  known 
(De  Occ.  Vivendo,  p.  1 129  C). 

Plutarch  affirms  that  the  battle  (in 
which  Pelopidas  was  desperately 
wounded  and  saved  by  Epaminondas) 
took  place  at  Mantineia,   when   they 


were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, under  King  Agesipolis, 
against  the  Arcadians;  the  Thebans 
being  at  that  time  friends  of  Sparta, 
and  naving  sent  a  contingent  to  her 
aid. 

I  do  not  understand  what  battle  Plu- 
tarch can  here  mean.  The  Thebans 
were  never  so  united  with  Sparta,  as  to 
send  any  contingent  to  her  aid,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  (in  404  B.C.).  Most 
cntics  think  that  the  war  referred  to  by 
Plutarch  is,  the  expedition  conducted 
by  Agesipolis  against  Mantineia,  where- 
by the  city  was  broken  up  into  villages 
—in  385  B.C. :  see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellenid  ad  385  B.c.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  there  cannot  have  been  any 
ThelMUi  contingent  then  assisting  Agesi- 
polis ;  for  Thebes  was  on  terms  nn- 
nriendly  with  Sparta — and  certainly  was 
not  her  ally.  In  the  next  place,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  battle, 
according  to  Xenophon's  account 

I  therefore  am  disposed  to  question 


€hap.LXXVII.  •       KPAMINONDAS.  *ltS 

Epaminondas  had  discharged,  with  punctuality,  di6se  milir 
tary  and  gymnastic  duties  which  were  incumbent  on 
every  Theban  citizen.  But  we  are  told  that  in  the  charactw 
gymnasia  he  studied  to  acquire  the  maximum  of  -musical 
activity  rather  than  of  strength  ;  the  nimble  move-  tuaiasweii 
ments  of  a  runner  and  wrestler — not  the  heavy  hc  coover- 
muscularity,  purchased  in  part  by  excessive  nutri-  ^kMophen 
ment,  of  the  Boeotian  pugilist^  He  also  learned  weUasP^^ 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  dancing;  by  "*^°"^  ^ 
which  in  those  days  was  meant,  not  simply  the  power  of 
striking  the  Ijrre  or  blowing  the  flute,  but  all  that  belonged  to 
the  graceful,  expressive,  and  emphatic,  management  either 
of  the  voice  or  d[  the  body  ;  rhythmical  pronunciation,  exer- 
cised by  repetition  of  the  poets — ^and  disciplined  movements, 
for  taking  part  in  a  choric  festival  with  becoming  consonance 
amidst  a  crowd  of  citizen  performers.  Of  such  gymnastic 
and  musical  training,  the  combination  of  which  constituted 
an  accomplished  Grecian  citizen,  the  former  predominated  at 
Thebes,  the  latter  at  Athens.  Moreover  at  Thebes,  the 
musical  training  was  based  more  upon  the  flute  (for  the  con- 
stniction  of  which  excellent  reeds  grew  near  the  Lake 
Kopals) ;  at  Athens, more  upon  the  lyre,  which  admitted  of 
voaJ  accompaniment  by  the  player.  The  Athenian  Alki- 
biad^  *  was  heard  to  remark,  when  he  threw  away  his  flute 
in  disgust,  that  flute-playing  was  a  fit  occupation  for  the 
Thebans,  since  they  did  not  know  how  to  speak ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  countrymen  of  Pindar*  generally,  the  remark 
was  hardly  less  true  than  contemptuous.  On  this  capital 
point,  Epaminondas  formed  a  splendid  exception.  Not  only 
had  he  learnt  the  lyre  *  as  well  as  the  flute  from  the  best 
masters,  but  also,  dissenting  from  his  brother  Kapheisias  and 
his  friend  Pelopidas,  he  manifested  from  his  earliest  years  an 


Pbitarcfa's  acconnt,  as  to  this  alleged 
battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  I  think  it 
probable  that  £paxninon(£Ls  may  have 
saved  the  life  of  Pelopidas  at  some 
earlier  conflict,  before  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

*  ComeL  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  2 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Apophth.  Reg.  p.  19a  D.; 
AristophaiL  Acham.  872. 

Compare  the  citations  in  Athenaeus, 
X.  p.  417.  The  perfection  of  form  re- 
quired in  the  runner  was  also  diflerent 


from    that    required    in    the    wrestler 
(Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  8,  4 ;  iii.  10,  6). 

*  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  2. 

*  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  90. 

ipXO-ii^  OMiSoC—  BotWTlOK  Zvi  &C. 

*  Aristoxenus  mentions  the  flute, 
Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos  the  lyr^ 
(Aristoxen.  Fr.  60  ed.  Didot.  ap. 
Athenae.  iv.  p.  184;  Cicero,  Tusc. 
Disp.  i.  2,  4 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin. 
c.  2). 

* 
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ardent  intellectual  impulse  which  would  have  been  remarkable 
even  in  an  Athenian.  He  sought  with  eagerness  the  con- 
versation of  the  philosophers  within  his  reach,  among  whom 
were  the  Theban  Simmias  and  the  Tarentine  Spintharus,  both 
of  them  once  companions  of  Sokratfis ;  so  that  the  stirring 
influence  of  the  Sokratic  method  would  thus  find  its  way^ 
partially  and  at  second-hand,  to  the  bosom  of  Epaminondas. 
As  the  relations  between  Thebes  and  Athens,  ever  since  the 
dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  become  more  and  more 
friendly,  growing  at  length  into  alliance  and  joint  war  against 
the  Spartans — we  may  reasonably  presume  that  he  profited 
by  teachers  at  the  latter  city  as  well  as  at  the  former.  But 
the  person  to  whom  he  particularly  devoted  himself,  and 
whom  he  not  only  heard  as  a  pupil,  but  tended  almost  as  a 
son,  during  the  close  of  an  aged  life — ^was,  a  Tarentine  exile 
named  Lysis;  a  member  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood, 
who,  from  causes  which  we  cannot  make  out,  had  sought 
shelter  at  Thebes  and  dwelt  there  until  his  death.*  With 
him,  as  well  as  with  other  philosophers,  Epaminondas  dis- 
cussed all  the  subjects  of  study  and  inquiry  then  afloat  By 
perseverance  in  this  course  for  some  years,  he  not  only 
acquired  considerable  positive  instruction,  but  also  became 
practised  in  new  and  enlarged  intellectual  combinations ;  and 
was,  like  Periklfis,*  emancipated  from  that  timorous  inter- 
pretation of  nature  which  rendered  so  many  Grecian  com- 
manders the  slaves  of  signs  and  omens.  His  patience  as  a 
listener,  and  his  indifference  to  showy  talk  on  his  own  aqcount, 
were  so  remarkable,  that  Spintharus  (the  father  of  Aristoxe- 
nus),  after  numerous  conversations,  with  him,  affirmed  that  he 
had  never  met  with  any  one  who  understood  more  or  talked 
less.' 


*  Aristozenus,  Frag,  ii,  ed.  Didot; 
Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  583; 
Cicero,  De  Offic.  L  44,  155 ;  Pausan. 
ix.  13,  I  ;  i^ian,  V.  H.  iii  17. 

The  statement  (said  to   have  been 

f'ven  by  Aristoxenus,  and  copied  by 
lutarch  as  well  as  by  Jamblichus)  that 
L3rsis,  who  taught  Epaminondas,  had 
been  one  of  the  persons  actually  present 
in  the  sjrnod  of  Pythagoreans  at  Kroton 
when  Kylon  burnt  down  the  house, 
and  that  he  with  another  had  been  the 
only  persons  who  escaped — cannot  be 


reconciled  with  chronology. 

'  Compare  Piodor.  xv.  $2  with 
Plutarch,  Perikl^  c  6,  and  Plutarch, 
Deraosthen^  c.  2a 

•  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat  p.  57^ 
D.  /irrtlXfi^  muZtlas  9ia^6po»  mi 
wfpiTTijf — (p.  585  D.)  'Hip  itpttmiP  rpO" 
^v  iw  ptKoffo^if^ip,  592  F.)  IxbfBapos 
6  Tapaintwot  96k  hxiyow  avr^  (Epami- 
nondas) <rw9tarpli^  ^rrovte  XP^f^t 
&«1  9ifiFov  \^tf  fiifiwl  wov  rmy  in0*  Uuh 
T^r  Mp^imtp  ivrrrwxhfmy  fi-fn^  xXtlon 
ytyr^aKotfTi  fiifTM  ^Xdrrora  ^tY}foii4pf, 
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Nor  did  such  reserve  proceed  from  any  want  of  ready 
powers  of  expression.  On  the  contrary,  the  eloquence 
of  EpaminondaSy  when  he  entered  upon  his  public  qoea»  «» 
career,  was  shown  to  be  not  merely  pre-eminent  <*^5^^^ 
among  Thebans,  but  effective  even  against  the  best  Ck  political 
Athenian    opponents.^      But    his    disposition    was 
essentially  modest  and  unambitious,  combined  with  a  strong 
intellectual  curiosity  and  a  great  capacity ;  a  rare  combina- 
tion amidst  a  race  usually  erring  on  the  side  of  forwardness 
and  self-esteem.     Little  moved  by  personal  ambition,  and 
never  cultivating  popularity  by   unworthy  means,   Epami- 
nondas  was  still  more  indifferent  on  the  score  of  money. 
He  remained  in  contented  poverty  to  the  end  of  his  life,  not 
leaving  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses,  yet  repudiating 
not  merely  the  corrupting  propositions  of  foreigners,  but  also 
the  solicitous  tenders  of  personal  friends;*  though  we  are 
told  that,  when  once  serving  the  costly  office  of  choregus, 
he  permitted  his  friend  Pelopidas  to  bear  a  portion  of  the 
expense.^    As  he  thus  stood  exempt  from  two  of  the  beset- 
ting infirmities  which  most  frequently  misguided  eminent 
Greek  statesmen,  so  there  was  a  third  characteristic  not  less 
estimable  in  his  moral  character;  the  gentleness  of  his  political 
antipathies — ^his  repugnance  to  harsh  treatment  of  conquered 
enemies — and  his  refusal  to  mingle  in  intestine  bloodshed. 
If  ever  there  were  men  whose  conduct  seemed  to  justify 
immeasured  retaliation,  it  was  Leontiadfis  and  his  fellow- 


Compare  CorneL  Nepos,  Epamin.  c  3 
— and  Plutarch,  De  Aadiend.  c.  3,  p. 

39  F- 

We   may  fairly   presume   that   this 

judgement  of  Spmthanis  was  commmii- 
cated  by  him  to  his  son  Aristoxenus, 
frcHn  whom  Plutarch  copied  it ;  and  we 
know  that  Aristoxenus  in  his  writings 
mentioned  other  particulars  respecting 
Epaminondas  (AUienseus,  iv.  p.  184). 
We  see  thus  that  Plutarch  had  access 
to  good  sources  of  information  respect- 
ing the  latter.  And  as  he  had  composed 
aufe  of  Epaminondas  (Plutarch,  Agesil. 
c.  28),  though  unfortunately  it  has  not 
reached  us,  we  may  be  confident  that 
1m;  had  taken  some  pains  to  collect 
materials  for  the  purpose,  which  mate- 
rials would  naturally  be  employed  in 
his  dramatic  dialogue,  '*  De  Genio  So- 


cratis.**  This  strengthens  our  confidence 
in  the  interesting  statements  which  that 
dialogue  furnishes  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  Epaminondas ;  as  well  as  in 
the  incidental  allusions  interspersed 
among  Plutarch's  other  writings. 

'  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c  5  ; 
Plutarch,  Praecept  Reij).  Gerend.  p. 
819  C.  Cicero  notices  him  as  the  only 
man  with  any  pretensions  to  oratorical 
talents,  whom  Thebes,  Corinth,  or 
Argos  had  ever  produced  (Brutus,  c  13, 
50). 

*  Plutarch  (De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  583, 
584 ;  Pelopid.  c  3  ;  Fab.  Max.  c  27  j 
Compar.  Alcibiad.  and  CorioL  c  4) ; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c  4. 

»  Plutarch,  Aristeid^  c.  i ;  Justin, 
vi.8. 
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traitors.  They  had  opened  the  doors  of  the  Kadmeia  to  the 
Spartan  Phoebidas,  and  had  put  to  death  the  Theban  leader 
Ismenias.  Yet  Epaminondas  disapproved  of  the  scheme  of 
Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles  to  assassinate  them,  and 
declined  to  take  part  in  it ;  partly  on  prudential  grounds, 
but  partly  also  on  conscientious  scruples.^  None  of  his 
virtues  was  found  so  difficult  to  imitate  by  his  subsequent 
admirers,  as  this  mastery  over  the  resentful  and  vindictive 
passions.* 

Before  Epaminondas  could  have  full  credit  for  these  virtues, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  proof 
Epaminon-  of  the  extraordinary  capacities  for  action  with  which 
Theban  re-  they  werc  combined,  and  that  he  should  achieve 
a^Vc-^he  something  to  earn  that  exclamation  of  praise  which 
SSSST"*  we  shall  find  his  enemy  Agesilaus  afterwards  pro- 
loffdS^  in*"  nouncing,  on  seeing  him  at  the  head  of  the  invading 
o4mu^S^  Theban  army  near  Sparta — "  Oh !  thou  man  of  great 
"*^'  deeds ! "  *  In  the  year  B.C.  379,  when  the  Kadmeia 
was  emancipated,  he  was  as  yet  undistinguished  in  public  life, 
and  known  only  to  Pelopidas  with  his  other  friends ;  among 
whom,  too,  his  unambitious  and  inquisitive  disposition  was  a 
subject  of  complaint  as  keeping  him  unduly  in  the  back- 
ground.* But  the  unparalleled  phaenomena  of  that  year 
supplied  a  spur  which  overruled  all  backwardness,  and 
smothered  all  rival  inclinations.    The  Thebans  having  just 


>  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Soar.  p.  576  F. 
*Eira/i«ivc6v8af  Si,  fi^  irtidwy  its  oXtrcu 
04\rioy  tlyat  ravra  fi^  trpAffffur  %XK6ms 

/ui^ci,  irctpaKaXo6fA€yos, 

'E«l  8>  ob  ir«(9ffi  robt  iroX- 

iqy  alnhv  kcA«^ci  <p6vov  KoBaphv  ivra  koI 
iLtfalriov  iiptirrayeu  rots  KoupoTs,  furh  rod 
9iKedov  T^  <rvfi<p4poyri  xpo(roiff6fi€voK 

Compare  the  same  dialogue,  p.  ^94 
B. ;   and  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pelopidas, 

c  4. 

Isokratds  makes  a  remark  upon  Eva- 
goras  of  Salamis,  which  may  be  well 


krat^s,  Or.  ix.  (Exag.)  s.  28). 

'  See  the  striking  statements  of  Plu- 
tarch  and  Pausanias  about  Philopoemeci 
— Kodirtp  'Eira/i€iV(6y8ov  fiov\6fi€yos  ttrai 
fidKurra  (ri\wrijs,  rh  UpturHiptoy  koL  trwt- 
rhy  abrov  koI  ixh  xpVM^'^^^  Airotfiy  mtxv 
pms  ifiifAeiro,  r^  8i  "i^f^  >^o^  fioBti  xol 
^iKavBpi&ntp  Toph  r&f  xoKtruciis  tuupop^s 
ififi^ytir  ob  Zx/ydfuyoSf  Hi*  hpfy^v  iral  ^ 
XoK«(«c(ay,  fMXXov  Mic9t  trrpartvrttnis  ^ 
iroXiToc^j  dtf>eT^r  oliaios  tlvtu.  To  the 
like  purpose  Pausanias,  viii.  49,  2 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas,  c.  25  ;  Cornel  Nepos. 
Epamin.  c.  3 — "patiens  admirandum 
in  modum." 


applied  to  Epaminondas ;   that  the  ob-  I      *  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c  32.    *A  toS 


jectionable  means,   without  which  the 
former  could  not  have  got  possession  of 


the  sceptre,  were  performed  by  others    'Zxafuiyd^yias  Hh,   Boivr&y  krdyrup  ^y 


and  not  by  him ;   while  all  the  mcri 
torious  and  admirable  functions  of  com- 
mand were  reserved  for  Evagoras  (Iso- 


fityaXowpdyfAoyos  hrBp^ov  1 
♦  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  576  E. 
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recovered  their  city  by  an  incredible  turn  of  fortune,  found 
themselves  exposed  single-handed  to  the  full  attack  of 
Sparta  and  her  extensive  confederacy.  Not  even  Athens  had 
yet  declared  in  their  favour,  nor  had  they  a  single  other  ally. 
Under  such  circumstances,  Thebes  could  only  be  saved  by  the 
eneigy  of  all  her  citizens — the  unambitious  and  philosophical 
as  well  as  the  rest  As  the  necessities  of  the  case  required 
such  simultaneous  devotion,  so  the  electric  shock  of  the  recent 
revolution  was  sufficient  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  minds  much 
less  patriotic  than  that  of  Epaminondas.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  join  the  victorious  exiles  in  arms,  after  the  contest  had 
been  transferred  from  the  houses  of  Archias  and  Leontiadfis  to 
the  op>en  market-place;  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
among  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the  Kadmeia,  had  the 
Spartan  harmost  awaited  an  assault  Pelopidas  being  named 
Boeotarch,  his  friend  Epaminondas  was  naturally  placed 
among  the  earliest  and  most  forward  organizers  of  the  neces- 
sary military  resistance  against  the  common  enemy ;  in  which 
employment  his  capacities  speedily  became  manifest  Though 
at  this  moment  almost  an  unknown  man,  he  had  acquired  in 
^C.  371,  seven  years  afterwards,  so  much  reputation  both 
as  speaker  and  as  general,  that  he  was  chosen  as  the  ez^ 
positor  of  Theban  policy  at  Sparta,  and  trusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  upon  which  the  fate  of 
Thebes  hinged.  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the 
well-planned  and  successful  system  of  defence,  together  with 
the  steady  advance  of  Thebes  against  Sparta,  during  the 
intermediate  years,  was  felt  to  have  been  in  the  main  his 
work.* 

The  turn  of  politics  at  Athens  which  followed  the  acquittal 
of  Sphodrias  was  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  Thebans, 
in  seconding  as  well  as  encouraging  their   defence.      The 


'  Banch,  in  his  instructive  biography 
of  Epaminondas  (Epaminondas,  und 
Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hegemonie : 
Breidau,  1834,  p.  26),  seems  to  conceive 
that  Epaminondas  was  never  employed 
in   any    public    official    post    by    his 


For  all  the  proceedings  of  371  B,c. 
prove  that  in  that  year  he  actually  pos- 
sessed a  great  and  established  reputa- 
tion, which  must  have  been  acquired  by 
previous  acts  in  a  conspicuous  position ; 
and  as  he  had  no  great  family  position 


countrymen,  until  the  period  immedi-  '  to  start  from,  his  reputation  was  prob- 
ately  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  ably  acquired  only  by  slow  degrees. 
I  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  It  The  silence  of  Xenophon  proves  no- 
appears  to  me  that  he  must  have  been  '  thing  in  contradiction  of  this  supix>sition; 
previously  employed  in  such  posts  as  for  he  does  not  mention  Epaminondas 
enabled  him  to  show  his  military  worth,    even  at  Louktra. 
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Spartans,  not  unmoved  at  the  new  enemies  raised  up  by 
».c.  378.  their  treatment  of  Sphodrias,  thought  it  necessary  to 
^f^hS?*to  i^iake  some  efforts  on  their  side.  They  organized 
^"^with  ^^  ^  °^^^^  systematic  scale  the  military  force  of 
S  uS"  ^^'^  their  confederacy,  and  even  took  some  conciliatory 
sgu-tan  con-  stcps  with  the  vicw  of  effacing  the  odium  of  their 
SfdrfSIf"  P^^  misrule.^  The  full  force  of  their  confederacy 
^^SiSd  — including,  as  a  striking  mark  of  present  Spartan 
S?Sr^^  power,  even  the  distant  Olynthians ' — was  placed  in 
»»ria«-  motion  against  Thebes  in  the  course  of  the  summer 

under  Agesilaus ;  who  contrived,  by  putting  in  sudden  requisi- 
tion a  body  of  mercenaries  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Arcadian 
town  Kleitor  against  its  neighbour  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus^ 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  before  the 
Thebans   and  Athenians  could  have  notice  of  his   passing 
the  Lacedaemonian  border.^     Then  crossing  Kithsron  into 
BcEotia,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Thespiae,  a  post 
already  under  Spartan  occupation.     From  thence  he  com- 
menced his  attacks  upon  the  Theban   territory,  which  he 
found  defended  partly  by  a  considerable  length  of  ditch  and 
palisade — partly  by  the  main  force  of  Thebes,  assisted  by  a 
division  of  mixed  Athenians   and   mercenaries,    sent    from 
Athens  under  Chabrias.     Keeping  on  their  own  side  of  the 
palisade,  the  Thebans  suddenly  sent  out  their  cavalry  and 
attacked  Agesilaus  by  surprise,  occasioning  some  loss.    Such 
sallies  were  frequently  repeated,  until,  by  a  rapid  march  at 
break  of  day,  he  forced  his  way  through  an  opening  in  the 
breastwork  into  the  inner  country,  which  he  laid  waste  nearly 
to  the  city  walls.*    The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  not 
offering  him  battle  on  equal  terms,  nevertheless  kept  the  field 
against  him,  taking  care  to  hold  positions  advantageous  for 
defence.    Agesilaus  on  his  side  did  not  feel  confident  enough 
to  attack  them  against  such  odds.    Yet  on  one  occasion  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  :  and  was  marching  up  to  the 
charge,  when  he  was  daunted  by  the  firm  attitude  and  excel- 
lent array  of  the  troops  of  Chabrias.    They  had  received 
orders  to  await  his  approach  on  a  high  and  advantageous 
ground,  without  moving  until  signal  should  be  given ;  with 


*  Diodor.  xv.  31.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  54 ;  Diodor.  xv.  31. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  3638.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  41. 
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tbeir  shields  resting  on  the  knee,  and  their  spears  protended 
So  imposing  was  their  appearance  that  Agesilaus  called  off 
his  troops  without  daring  to  complete  the  charge.^  After  a 
month  or  more  of  devastations  on  the  lands  of  Thebes,  and 
a  string  of  desultory  skirmbhes  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
lost  rather  than  gained,  Agesilaus  withdrew  to  Thespiae  ;  the 
fortifications  of  which  he  strengthened,  leaving  Phoebidas  with 
a  considerable  force  in  occupation,  and  then  leading  back  his 
army  to  Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas — the  former  captor  of  the  Kadmeia— thus  stationed 
at  Thespiae,  carried  on  vigorous  warfare    against  AgesOausre. 
Thebes ;     partly  with    his    own   Spartan  division,  pSwSSrff 
partly  with  the  Thespian  hoplites,  who  promised  him  ^S^l.** 
unshrinking  support     His   incursions  soon  brought  ^Jj^f 
on  reprisals  from  the  Thebans  ;  who  invaded  Thespiae  SS^?** 
but  were  repulsed  by  Phoebidas  with  the  loss  of  all  udefa^tod* 
their  plunder.      In  the  pursuit,   however,  hurrying  JS^jJof 
incautiously  forward,  he  was  slain  by  a  sudden  turn  ^^^^ 
of  the  Theban  cavalry;*  upon  which  all  his  troops  ?S^ihc 
fted,  chased  by  the  Thebans  to  the  very  gates  of  ^"S^^r 
Thespiae.     Though   the   Spartans,   in  consequence  bSSiSi'*" 
of  this  misfortune,  despatched  by  sea  another  general  °**«^ 
and  division  to  replace  Phoebidas,  the  cause  of  the  Thebans 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  then*  recent  victory.      They 
pushed  their  success  not  only  against  Thespiae,  but  against 
the  other   Boeotian  cities,  still  held  by  local  oligarchies  in 
dependence  on  Sparta.    At  the  same  time  these  oligarchies 
were  threatened  by  the  growing  strength  of  their  own  popular 
or  philo-Theban  citizens,  who  crowded  in  considerable  num- 
bers as  exiles  to  Thebes.* 

A  second  expedition  against  Thebes,  undertaken  by  Agesi- 
laus in  the  ensuing  summer  with  the  main  army  of  the  con- 
federacy, was  neither  more  decisive  nor  more  profitable  than 

*  Diodor.  xv.  32 ;  Polyaen.  ii.  I,  2  ;  |  •  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46.  'Eic  d>  roi' 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c  I. — "  ob-  :  rov  wdKuf  a)  r&  rmr  Bfi$aUnf  ArcCimv- 
nixo  genu  scuto  *' — Demosthen.  cont  '  puro,  koI  iarpar^ifovro  cir  Ottfvt^f ,  iced 
Leptinem,  p.  479.  ctr  rk$  ftAAot  ras    xtpiouttHat  x6\9is. 

The  Athenian  public  having  after-  \  *0  /idrroi  Brifws  4^  ahrw  tlr  rks  9ii0as 
"Wards  voted  a  statue  to  the  honour  of  j  Avcx^pci'  it^  irdaait  yhf  reus  w6\9Ci  Zwa^ 
Chabrias,  he  made  choice  of  this  attitude  <rrci<u  KoBturHiiaffw^  tttnt^p  iv  O^/Sour 
for  the  design  (Diodor.  xv.  33).  1  ftcrrt  ica2  ol  iv  ravrcus  rtus  w6Kt<n  ipiKoi 

'  Xen/Hellen.  v.  4,  42-45  ;  Diodor.  '  rmy  AoKtSaifiovluy  fioridtlas  kB4oyTo» 

XV.  33-  ; 
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the  preceding.  Though  he  contrived,  by  a  well-planned  stra* 
B.C377.  tagem,  to  surprise  the  Theban  palisade,  and  lay 
^lion"/  waste  the  plain,  he  gained  no  serious  victory  ;  and 
iiS^^tia  ^^^^  showed  more  clearly  than  before  his  reluctance 
^*dJ^e  ^^  ^^2igG  except  upon  perfectly  equal  terms.^  It 
TheT^fSns  bccamc  evidcnt  that  the  Thebans  were  not  only 
^"^"^uraad  Strengthening  their  position  in  Boeotia,  but  also  ac- 
fSSfSi  quiring  practice  in  warfare  and  confidence  against 
A^ausw-  the  Spartans;  insomuch  that  Antalkidas  and  some 
f  hS'^^e  ^^^^  companions  remonstrated  with  Agesilaus, 
i«g-  against  carrying  on  the  war  so  as  only   to  give 

improving  lessons  to  his  enemies  in  military  practice — and 
called  upon  him  to  strike  some  decisive  blow.  He  quitted 
Boeotia,  however,  after  the  summer's  campaign,  without  any 
such  step.^  In  his  way  he  appeased  an  intestine  conflict 
which  was  about  to  break  out  in  Thespiae.  Afterwards,  on 
passing  to  Megara,  he  experienced  a  strain  or  hurt,  which 
grievously  injured  his  sound  leg  (it  has  been  mentioned  already 
that  he  was  lame  of  one  leg),  and  induced  his  surgeon  to  open 
a  vein  in  the  limb  for  reducing  the  inflammation.  When  this 
was  done,  however,  the  blood  could  not  be  stopped  until  he 
swooned.  Having  been  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  in  great 
suffering,  he  was  confined  to  his  couch  for  several  months ) 
B.C.  376.       and  he  remained  during  a  much  longer  time  unfit 

S^^°iw  ^^^  active  command.^ 

spartanforco      Xhc  functions  of  cfeneral  now  devolved  upon  the 

to  invade  »  *^ 

b^'^Si^b  ^^^^^  ^i^S  Kleombrotus,  who  in  the  next  spring  con- 
KithSfron  ductcd  the  army  of  the  confederacy  to  invade  Boeotia 
being  unable  ancw.     But  on  this  occasion,  the  Athenians  and 

to  get  over  '  i-    Tr*     1 

jhe  pa^^^  Thebans  had  occupied  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  so 
that  he  was  unable  even  to  enter  the  country,  and 


he  retires 

without 

reachins 

Boeotia.        was  obligcd  to  dismiss  his  troops  without  achieving 
anything.* 

His  inglorious  retreat  excited  such  murmurs  among  the 
allies  when  they  met  at  Sparta,  that  they  resolved  to  fit  out 
a  large  naval  force,  sufficient  both  to  intercept  the  supplies  of 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  47,  51. 

The  anecdotes  in  Polyscnus  (ii.  I,  i8- 
20),  mentioning  faint^heartedness  and 
alarm  among  the  allies  of  Agesilaus, 
are  likely  to  apply  (certainly  in  part)  to 


this  campaign. 

2    Diodor.    xv.    33,    34;    Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  26. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  58. 

*  Xen.  Ilellen.  v.  4,  59. 
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imported  corn  to  Athens,  and  to  forward  an  invading  army 
by  sea  against  Thebes,  to  the  Bceotian  port  of  Kreusis  ,,^,^,,,,,1^^  ^ 
in  the  Krissxan  Gulf.    The  former  object  was  at-  spwtato 
tempted  first    Towards  midsummer,  a  fleet  of  sixty  Jlj*^^?jj3 
triremes,  fitted  out  under  the  Spartan  admiral  Pollis,  Poiiu.   The 

,        Atbenians 

was  cruising  in  the  iEgean:  especially  round  the  Mod  out  a 

coast  of  Attica,  near  iEgina,   Keos,   and  Andros.  cbabria*- 

The  Athenians,  who,  since  their  recently-renewed  SlSXuat 

confederacy,  had  been  undisturbed  by  any  enemies  nL^  r*- 

at  sea,  found  themselves  thus  threatened,  not  merely  tu  b«ttic  of 

with  loss  of  power,  but  also  with  loss  of  trade,  and         "*^ 

even  famine  ;  since  their  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  though 

safety  reaching  Geraestus  (the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea), 

were  prevented  from  doubling  Cape  Sunium.    Feeling  severely 

this  interruption,  they  fitted  out  at  Peirasus  a  fleet  of  80 

triremes,^   with    crews    mainly  composed  of  citizens ;   who, 

under  the  admiral   Chabrias,  in   a  sharply  contested  action 

near  Naxos,  completely  defeated  the    fleet  of  Pollis,  and 

regained   for  Athens  the   mastery  of  the  sea.      Forty-nine 

Lacedaemonian  triremes   were    disabled    or  captured,  eight 

with  their  entire   crews.*    Moreover,   Chabrias  might  have 

destroyed  all  or  most  of  the  rest,  had  he  not  suspended  his 

attack,  having  eighteen  of  his  own  ships  disabled,  to  pick  up 

both  the  living  men  and  the  dead  bodies  on  board,  as  well  as 

all"  Athenians  who  were  swimming  for  their  lives.    He  did  this 

(we  are  told')  from  distinct  recollection  of  the  fierce  dis- 


>  Xen.   Hellen.  v.  4.  61.    M07iaay 
alnol   €ls  rks  yavs,  &c    Boeckh  (fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist  Gr.  ch. 
38  ToL  y.  p.  58)    connects  with  this 
maritime     expedition    an     Inscription 
(C<»p.  Insc.  No.  84,  p.  124)  recording 
a   vote  of  gratitude,   passed    by    the 
Athenian  assembly  in  favour  of  Phano- 
kritus,  a  native  of  Parium  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.     But  I  think  that  the  vote  can 
hardly  belong  to  the  present  expedition. 
The  Athenians  could  not  need  to  be 
informed  by  a  native  of  Parium  about 
the  movements  of  a  hostile  fleet  near 
iEgina   and  Keos.     The    information 
given  by  Phanokritus  must  have  related 
more  probably,  I  think,  to  some  occa- 
sion of  the  transit  of  hostile  ships  along 
the    Hellespont,    which    a    native    of 


'  Diodor.  xv.  35 ;  Demosthen.  cont 
Leptin.  c  17,  p.  480. 

I  give  the  number  of  prize-ships  taken 
in  this  action,  as  stated  by  Demo«- 
sthen^s;  in  preference  to  Diodorus,  who 
mentions  a  smaller  number.  The 
orator,  in  enumerating  the  exploits  of 
Chabrias  in  this  oration,  not  only 
speaks  from  a  written  memorandum 
in  his  hand,  which  he  afterwards  causes 
to  be  read  by  the  clerk — but  also  seems 
exact  and  special  as  to  numbers,  so  as 
to  inspire  greater  confidence  than  usual. 

»  Diodor.  xv.  35.  Chabrias  iWo-xtro 
vorrtXwf  tow  Hwy/MV,  iufOfunivBtU  t^j 
iy  *Apywoio-ais  vav/tax^cu,  iy  f  robs 
rueflffayras  arparrtyohs  6  Zijfws  wr\  /*€- 
ydKJis  €b€py€fflas  Baydr^  x^pUfiaXtVy 
alriaadfityos    Sri    rovs    rcrtXcu- 


Parium  would  be  the  likely  person  first    rriK6ras  Kara  r^v  vavfiax^^>^  oitK 
to  discover  and  communicate.  ,  iOai^ay  cvAai3^9i|  ohf  (see  Wesseling 
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pleasure  of  the  people  against  the  victorious  generals  after 
the  battle  of  Arg^inuss.  And  we  may  thus  see,  that  though 
the  proceedings  on  that  memorable  occasion  were  stained  both 
by  illegality  and  by  violence,  they  produced  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  public  conduct  of  subsequent  commanders.  Many 
a  brave  Athenian  (the  crews  consisting  principally  of  citizens) 
owed  his  life,  after  the  battle  of  Naxos,  to  the  terrible  lesson 
administered  by  the  people  to  their  generals  in  406  B.C, 
thirty  years  before. 

This  was  the  first  great  victory  (in  September,  376  B.C*) 
B  c  376-375.  which  the  Athenians  had  gained  at  sea  since  the 
ExtensioDof  Pelopouncsian  war;  and  while  it  thus  filled  them 
mLidni"^  with  joy  and  confidence,  it  led  to  a  material  enlarge- 
S"^^^'  ment  of  their  maritime  confederacy.  The  fleet  of 
3SS^  of**  Chabrias— of  which  a  squadron  was^  detached  under 
Naxot.  ^^  orders  of  Phokion,  a  young  Athenian,  now  dis- 
tinguishing himself  for  the  first  time,  and  often  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned — sailed  victorious  round  the  ^Egean,  made 
prize  of  twenty  other  triremes  in  single  ships,  brought  in 
3000  prisoners  with  no  talents  in  money,  and  annexed  seven- 
teen new  cities  to  the  confederacy,  as  sending  deputies  to  the 
synod  and  furnishing  contributions.  The  discreet  and  con- 
ciliatory behaviour  of  Phokion,  especially,  obtained  much 
favour  among  the  islanders,  and  determined  several  new 
adhesions  to  Athena^  To  the  inhabitants  of  Abdfira  in 
Thrace^  Chabrias  rendered  an  inestimable  service  by  aiding 
them  to  repulse  a  barbarous  horde  of  Triballi,  who  quitting 
their  abode  from  famine,  had  poured  upon  the  sea-coast. 


and  Stephens's  note)  fi-h  irorc  rris  ircpi- 
irrdatms  Sftolas  y€vofi4nis  KivSui^f^cr^ 
waB^iy  xaparK-fiffuu  Ai6ttp  kirotrriis 
rov  SidiicfiK,  ii¥t\4y9ro  rmv  iroXi- 
rmv  rohs  9tapiixoti4vovSf  Kal  robs 
Il\v  in  (&¥ras  }ii4<rw9,  rohs  8^ 
rcrcXcvrif  jc^raf  %Baif9v,  El  Z\  /i^ 
W9pl  rv&niv  iyivrro  r^w  iwifUK^uuff  ^- 
9lms  tuf  Siwarra  rhp  woktfjUmp  er6Ko¥  8i#- 

lliis  passage  illustrates  what  I  re- 
marked in  my  preceding  Ch.  Ixir.  re- 
specting the  battle  of  Arginusse  and  the 
proceedings  at  Athens  afterwards.  I 
noticed  that  Diodonis  incorrectly  repre- 
sented the  excitement  at  Athens  against 
the  generals  as  arising  from  their  having 
neglected  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of  the 


slain  warriors  for  burial — and  that  he 
omitted  the  more  important  fiict»  that 
they  left  man^  living  and  wounded 
warriors  to  pensh. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  the  first  of  the 
two  sentences  above  dted,  Diodoms 
repeats  his  erroneous  affirmation  about 
the  battle  of  Arg^inusse ;  while  in  the 
second  sentence  ne  corrects  the  error, 
telling  us  that  Chabrias,  profiting  by 
the  warning,  took  care  to  pick  up  the 
Iwing  men  on  the  wrecks  and  in  the 
water;  as  well  as  the  dead  bodies. 

1  PluUrch,  Phokion,  c  6 ;  Plutarch, 
Camillus,  c.  19. 

'  Demosthen.  cont  Leptin.  p.  4^y 
Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  7. 
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defeating  the  Abderites  and  plundering  their  territory.  The 
citizens,  grateful  for  a  force  left  to  defend  their  town,  willingly 
allied  themselves  with  Athens,  whose  confederacy  thus  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.^ 

Having  prosperously  enlai^ed  their  confederacy  to  the  east 
of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  began  to  aim  at  the  b.c.  375. 
acquisition  of  new  allies  in  the  west    The  fleet  of  ^H?'*" 
60  triremes,  which  had  recently  served  under  Cha-  Jl^*^ 
brias,  'was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  ^^{['Jj^ 
the  son  of  Konon,  to  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus  ^Jj^^^ 
and  alarm  the  coast  of  Laconia ;  partly  at  the  in-  Jj^*i2c2£^ 
stance  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  eager  to  keep  the  n»ooi*nfl«t 

^^  ^^tus  success 

naval  force  of  Sparta  occupied,  so  as  to  prevent  her  ^^aST**^ 
from  convejnng  troops  across  the  Krissaean  Gulf  confederacy 
from  Corinth  to  the  Boeotian  port  of  Kreusis.'    This  deaoing. 
Periplus  of  Peloponnesus — the  first  which  the  fleet  of  Athens 
had  attempted  since  her  humiliation  at  i^ospotami— coupled 
with  the  ensuing  successes,  was  long    remembered  by  the 
countrymen  of  Timotheus.     His  large  force,  just  dealing,  and 
conciliatory  professions,  won  new  and  valuable  allies.     Not 
only  Kephallenia,  but  the  still  more  important  island  of 
Korkyra,  voluntarily  accepted  his  propositions;   and  as  he 
took  care  to  avoid  all  violence  or  interference  with  the  political 
constitution,  his  popularity  all  around  augmented  every  day. 
Alketas,  prince  of  the  Molossi — ^the  Chaonians  with   other 
Epirotic  tribes — and  the  Akamanians  on  the  coast — all  em- 
braced his  alliance.^    While  near  Alyzia  and  Leukas  on  this 
coast,  he  was  assailed  by  the  Peloponnesian  ships  under  Niko- 
lochus,  rather  inferior  in  number  to  his  fleet     He  defeated 
them,  and  being  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  other  triremes 
from  Korkyra,  he  became  so  superior  in  those  waters  that  the 
hostile  fleet  did  not  dare  to  show  itself.      Having  received 
only  13  talents  on  quitting  Athens,  we  are  told  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  paying  his  fleet ;    that  he  procured  an 
advance  of  money,  from  each  of  the  sixty  trierarchs  in  his 
fleet,  of  seven  minae  towards  the  pay  of  their  respective  ships  ; 
and  that  he  also  sent  home  requests  for  large  remittances 


*  Diodor.  xv.  36.  He  states,  by 
mistake,  that  Chabrias  was  afterwards 
assassinated  at  Abd^ra. 


36. 


^  Xen.  HellexL  v.  4,  62. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  64 ;  Diodor.  xr. 
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from  the  public  treasury ;  *  measures  which  go  to  bear  out 
that  honourable  repugnance  to  the  plunder  of  friends  or 
neutrals,  and  care  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  plunder, 
which  his  panegyrist  IsokratSs  ascribes  to  him.*  This  was  a 
feature  unhappily  rare  among  the  Grecian  generals  on  both 
sides,  and  tending  to  become  still  rarer,  from  the  increased 
employment  of  mercenary  bands. 

The  demands  of  Timotheus  on  the  treasury  of  Athens  were 
B.C.  374.  not  favourably  received.  Though  her  naval  position 
di^^  of  ^^  ^^^  more  brilliant  and  commanding  than  it  had 
'^**»*~-  been  since  the  battle  of  -/Egospotami— though  no 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  showed  itself  to  disturb  her  in  the 
iEgean  ® — yet  the  cost  of  the  war  began  to  be  seriously  felt 
Privateers  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  i£gina  annoyed 
her  commerce,  requiring  a  perpetual  coast-guard  ;  while  the 
contributions  from  the  deputies  to  the  confederate  synod  were 
not  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  heavy  direct 
property-tax  at  home.* 

In  this  synod  the  Thebans,  as  members  of  the  confederacy^ 
She  becomes  "w^crc  represented*  Application  was  made  to  them 
^^^^^^"^  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  naval  war ;  the 
ThS^°^  rather,  as  it  was  partly  at  their  instance  that  the  fleet 
^^^^  had  been  sent  round  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  the 
5!gg^i^^  Thebans  declined  compliance,*  nor  were  they  proba- 
^^'"^-  bly  in  any  condition  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid.  Their 
refusal  occasioned  much  displeasure  at  Athens>  embittered  by 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  66 ;  Isokrat^s, 
De  Permutat.  s.  x  x6 ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Timotheus,  c.  2. 

The  advance  of  seven  minae  respec- 
tively, obtained  by  Timotheus  from 
the  sixty  trierarchs  under  his  command, 
is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  cont. 
Timotheum  (c  3,   p.   1 187).     I  agree 


that  the  fleet  sent  with  Timotheus  to 
Korlcyra  consisted  of  sixty  ships;  which 
is  the  exact  number  of  trierarchs  named 
by  Demosthenes. 
*   Isokrates,  Orat  De  Permutat  s. 

128,  131,  135- 

»  Isokrates,    De    Permutat  s.   117; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2. 


with   M.  Boeckh   (Public  Economy  of        *  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  2,  I. 

Athens,  ii.  24,  p.  294)  in  referring  this  I      •  See  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic)  s. 

advance  to  his  expedition  to  Korkyra    21,  23,  37. 

and  other  places  m  the  Ionian  Sea  in  |      •  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  i.    OI  J*  *A6j* 

375-374   B.C.;   not    to  his  subsequent        "        *-        '  *     .  -         •  1 -^c. 

expedition  of  373  B.C.,  to  which  Reh- 

dantz,  Lachmann,  Schlosser,  and  others 

would  refer  it  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  &c  p. 


/ucVovr  tis  rh  yeanuch'f  ahrol  J*  iiroicyairf- 
fitvot    Kol   xP^f^'^^^   tiff^opais  Kol  Aif' 

89).     In  the  second  expedition,  it  does     (rrtUut    i^   AlyUnis,    teed  ^Xeuttus  rvs 

not  appear  that  he  ever  had  really  sixty  >  x^P^'*  iirtBifiria-ay  wa^aoBtu  rov  iroX^* 

triremes,  or  sixty  trierarchs,  under  him.     fMv. 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  v.  4,  63)  tells  us  1 


Chap.  LXXVII.  BATTLE  OF  TEGYRA.  i27 

jealousy  at  the  strides  whi<^h  they  had  been  making  during 
the  last  two  years,  partly  through  the  indirect  effect  of  the 
naval  successes  of  Athens.    At  the  end  of  the  year  377  B.c, 
after  the  two  successive  invasions  of  Agesilaus,  the  ruin  of 
two  home-crops  had  so  straitened  the  Thebans,  that  they 
were  forced  to  import  com  from  Pagasae  in  Thessaly ;  in  which 
enterprise  their  ships  and  seamen  were  at  first  captured  by 
the   Lacedemonian  harmost  at  Oreus  in  Euboea,  Alketas. 
His  negligence  however  soon  led  not  only  to  an  outbreak  of 
their  seamen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  but  also  to  the 
revolt  of  the  town  from  Sparta,  so  that  the  communication  of 
Thebes  with  Pagasae  became  quite  unimpeded     For  the  two 
succeeding  years,  there  had  been   no  Spartan  invasion  of 
3oeotia  ;  since  in  376  B.C,  Kleombrotus  could  not  surmount 
the  heights  of  Kithxron — while  in  375  B.C.,  the  attention  of 
Sparta  had  been  occupied  by  the  naval  operations  of  Timo- 
theus  in  the  Ionian  Sea.    During  these  two  years,  the  Thebans 
had  exerted  themselves  vigorously  against  the  neighbouring 
dties  of  Boeotia,  in  most  of  which  a  strong  party,  if  not  the 
majority  of  the  population,  was  favourable  to  them,  though 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  philo-Spartan  olig- 
archy, seconded  by  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrison.^    We 
hear  of  one  victory  gained  by  the  Theban  cavalry  near  Pla- 
txa,  under  Charon ;  and  of  another  near  Tanagra,  in  which 
Panthoides,  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  that  town,  was 
slain.' 

But  the  most  important  of  all  their  successes  was  that  of 
Pelopidas  near  Tegyra.    That  commander,  hearing 
that  the  Spartan  harmost,  with  his  two  (moras  or)  Peiopidaiat 
divisions  in  garrison  at  Orchomenus,  had  gone  away  th?]uc^- 
on  an  excursion  into  the  Lokrian  territory,  made  a  °***"**"*' 
dash  from  Thebes  with  the  Sacred  Band  and  a  few  cavalry, 
to  surprise  the  place.     It  was  the  season  in  which  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  Kopais  were  at  the  fullest,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  take  a  wide  circuit  to  the  north-west,  and  to  pass  by 
Tegyra,  on  the  road  between  Orchomenus  and  the  Opuntian 
Lokris.     On  arriving  near  Orchomenus,  he  ascertained  that 
there  were  still  some  Lacedaemonians  in  the  town,  and  that  no 
surprise  could  be  effected  ;  upon  which  he  retraced  his  steps. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46-55,  «  Plutarch,  Pelopidas^  c  15-25. 
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But  on  reaching  Tegyra,  he  fell  in  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
commanders,  Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  returning  with  their 
troops  from  the  Lokrian  excursioa  As  his  numbers  were 
inferior  to  theirs  by  half,  they  rejoiced  in  the  encounter ;  while 
the  troops  of  Pelopidas  were  at  first  dismayed,  and  required 
all  his  encouragement  to  work  them  up.  But  in  the  fight  that 
ensued,  closely  and  obstinately  contested  in  a  narrow  pass, 
the  strength,  valour,  and  compact  charge  of  the  Sacred  Band 
proved  irresistible.  The  two  Lacedaemonian  commanders 
were  both  slain ;  their  troops  opened  to  allow  the  Thebans 
an  undisturbed  retreat ;  but  Pelopidas,  disdaining  this  oppor^ 
tunity,  persisted  in  the  combat  until  all  his  enemies  dispersed 
and  fled  The  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenus  forbade  any 
long  pursuit,  so  that  Pelopidas  could  only  erect  his  trophy, 
and  strip  the  dead,  before  returning  to  Thebes.* 

This  combat,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the 
TheThebans  first  time  beaten  in  fair  field  by  numbers  inferior  to 
LacedjBmo-    their  owu,  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  minds 

nians  out  of^,,.  ..  .  ^^^^  ^  ^  - 

au  Boeotia,  of  both  the  Contending  parties*  The  confidence  of 
S^^ul^  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  their  exertion,  was  redoubled ; 
nmsTthe  SO  that  by  the  year  374  B.C.,  they  had  cleared  Bceotia 
fede^n.  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  of  the  local  oli- 
garchies which  sustained  them ;  persuading  or  constraining  the 
cities  again  to  come  into  union  with  Thebes,  and  reviving 
the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Haliartus,  Kordneia,  Lebadeia, 
Tanagra,  Thespiae,  Plataea  and  the  rest,  thus  became  again 
Boeotian ;  *  leaving  out  Orchomenus  alone  (with  its  depen- 
dency Chaeroneia),  which  was  on  the  borders  of  Phokis,  and 
still  continued  under  Lacedaemonian  occupation.  In  most  of 
these  cities  the  party  friendly  to  Thebes  was  numerous,  and 
the  change,  on  the  whole,  popular ;  though  in  some  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  was  such,  that  adherence  was  only  obtained 
by  intimidation.  The  change  here  made  by  Thebes,  was, 
not  to  absorb  these  cities  into  herself,  but  to  bring  them  back 


>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  17 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  37. 

Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  com- 
bat  at  Tegyra.  Diodonis  mentions, 
what  is  evidently  this  battle,  near  Or- 
chomenus ;  but  he  does  not  name  Te- 
gyra. 

Kallisthen^  seems  to  have  described 
the  battle  of  Tegyra,  and  to  have  given 


various  particulars  respecting  the  re* 
ligious  legends  connected  with  that 
spot  (Kalhsthen6s,  Fragm.  3,  ed.  Didot 
ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Tcy^pa). 

*  That  the  Thebans  thus  became 
a^n  presidents  of  all  Boeotia«  and  re- 
vived the  Boeotian  oonfederacy— i» 
clearly  stated  by  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v. 
4.  63 ;  vi.  I,  u 


ch.  lxxvii.  kleombrotus  sent  to  phokis.  129 

to  the  old  federative  system  of  Boeotia ;  a  policy,  which  she 
had  publicly  proclaimed  on  surprising  Platasa  in  431  B.C.* 
While  resuming  her  own  ancient  rights  and  privileges  as  head 
of  the  Boeotian  federation,  she  at  the  same  time  guaranteed 
to  the  other  cities — by  convention,  probably  express,  but  cer- 
tainly implied — their  ancient  rights,  their  security,  and  their 
qualified  autonomy,  as  members :  the  system  which  had 
existed  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

The  position  of  the  Thebans  was  materially  improved  by 
this  re-conquest  or  re<onfederation  of  Boeotia.     Be-  b.c.  374. 
coming  masters  of  Kreusis,  the  port  of  Thespiae,*  pjjj^'**** 
they  fortified  it,  and  built  some  triremes  to  repel  any  ^]^"J|^ 
invasion  from  Peloponnesus  by  sea  across  the  Kris-  a**^'  "^^^ 

*^  *n  army  lor 

ssean   Gulf.     Feeling   thus  secure  against  invasion,  J^J^f" 
they  began  to  retaliate  upon  their  neighbours  and  «^^ » 
enemies  the  Phokians ;  allies  of  Sparta,  and  auxilia-  v^^  ^»}> 

'  .         ^  the  LacedjD- 

nes  in  the  recent  attacks  on  Thebes — yet  also,  from  moniaio. 
ancient  times,  on  friendly  terms  with  Athens.*  So  hard 
pressed  were  the  Phokians — especially  as  Jason  of  Pherae  in 
Thessaly  was  at  the  same  time  their  bitter  enemy* — that 
unless  assisted,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  Thebans,  and  along  with  them  Orchomenus,  including 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  then  occupying  it ;  while  the 
treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple  would  also  have  been  laid 
open,  in  case  the  Thebans  should  think  fit  to  seize  them. 
Intimation  being  given  by  the  Phokians  to  Sparta,  King 
Kleombrotus  was  sent  to  their  aid,  by  sea  across  the  Gulf, 
with  four  Lacedaemonian  divisions  of  troops,  and  an  auxiliary 
body  of  allies.*    This  reinforcement,  compelling  the  Thebans 


>  Thncyd.  il  2.  *At^7wtvb  icfipv^  (the 
Theban  herald  after  the  Theban  troops 
had  peoetrated  by  night  into  the  middle 
of  Plataea)  «1  m  j9o^Acrat  Kark  rii 
wdrpta  tAv  viprmw  Boimr&tr  |v/i- 
ftax^u^f   rl$€<r0at  vap'  tUnohs  rk  SirAa, 

Compare  the  language  of  the  The- 
bans about  r&  vdrpta  rtip  Botctrup  (iii. 
61,  65,  66).  The  description  which 
the  Ti^bans  give  of  their  own  profes- 
sions and  views,  when  they  attacked 
Plataea  in  431  B.C,  may  be  taken  as  fair 
analog  to  judge  of  their  professions 


tian  towns  in  376-375  B.c. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  3 :  compare 
Diodor.  xv.  53. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  31 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3, 
I  ;  iii.  5,  21. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  4,  21-27. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  i,  i ;  vi.  21. 

This  expedition  of  Kleombrotus  to 
Phokis  is  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in 
375  B.a  (Fast  Hel.  ad  375  b.c.).  To  me 
it  seems  to  belong  rather  to  374  B.c.  It 
was  not  undertaken  until  the  Thebans  had 
reconquered  all  the  Boeotian  cities  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  I,  i) ;  and  this  operation  seems 
to  have  occupied  them  all  the  two  years 


and  views  towards  the  recovered  Ikeo-    — 376  an  J  375  B.C.    See  v.  4,  63,  where 
VOL.  VIII.  K 
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to  retire,  placed  both  Phokis  and  Orchotnenus  in  safety. 
While  Sparta  thus  sustained  them,  even  Athens  looked  upon 
the  Phokian  cause  with  sympathy.  When  she  saw  that  the 
Thebans  had  passed  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive— 
partly  by  her  help,  yet  nevertheless  refusing  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  her  navy — her  ancient  jealousy  of  them  became 
again  so  powerful,  that  she  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  propose 
terms  of  peace.  What  these  terms  were,  we  are  not  told;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  Thebans  even  received  notice  of  the 
proceeding.  But  the  peace  was  accepted  at  Sparta,  and  two 
of  the  Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  at  once  from  thence, 
without  even  going  home,  to  Korkyra ;  for  the  purpose  of 
notifying  the  peace  to  Timotheus,  and  ordering  him  forthwith 
to  conduct  his  fleet  back  to  Athens.* 

This  proposition  of  the  Athenians,  made  seemingly  in  a 
moment  of  impetuous  dissatisfaction,  was  much  to 

B.C.  374.  ^  ' 

Demand  the  advantage  of  Sparta,  and  served  somewhat  to 
the  Ljl2SbB-  countervail  a  mortifying  revelation  which  had  reached 
ThSSSJi^S  the  Spartans  a  little  before  from  a  different  quarter. 
mJu^  "  Polydamas,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pharsalus  in 
Poiydamas  Thessaly,  came  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid.  He  had 
^^tmIus  j^j^g  j^^g^  ^^  terms  of  hospitality  with  the  Lacedae- 

^5SaiSt  monians ;  while  Pharsalus  had  not  merely  been  in 
^*"'  alliance  with  them,  but  was  for  some  time  occupied 
by  one  of  their  garrisons.*  In  the  usual  state  of  Thessaly, 
the  great  cities  Larissa,  Pherae,  Pharsalus,  and  others,  each 
holding  some  smaller  cities  in  a  state  of  dependent  alliance, 
were  in  disagreement  with  each  other,  often  even  in  actual 
war.  It  was  rare  that  they  could  be  brought  to  concur  in  a 
common  vote  for  the  election  of  a  supreme  chief  or  Tagus. 


the  words  ofh^ — 4v  f  TitUBtos  wtpUwXtv- 
(Tff  must  be  understood  to  include,  not 
simply  the  time  which  Timotheus  took 
in  actually  circumnavigating  Pelopon- 


It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Pythian 
games  were  celebrated  in  this  year  374 
B.C. — M  "iuKparitov  Apxotnvs  ;  that  is, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  that  archon,  or 


nesus,   but  the  year  which  he    spent    the  third  Olympic  year ;  about  the  be- 


afterwards  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the 
time  which  he  occupied  in  performing 
his  exploits  near  Korkyra,  Leukas,  and 
the  neighbourhood  generally.  The 
**  Periplus",  for  which  Timotheus  was 
afterwards  honoured  at  Athens  (see 
i^schines  cont  Ktesiphont.  c.  90,  p. 
458)  meant  the  exploits  performed  by 
him  during  the  year  and  with  the  fleet 
of  the  "  Periplus." 


ginning  of  August  Chabrias  won  a 
prize  at  these  games  with  a  chariot  and 
four  ;  in  celebration  of  which,  he  after- 
wards gave  a  splendid  banauet  at  the 
point  of  seashore  called  Kolias,  near 
Athens  (Demosthen.  cont  Neseram,  c 
XI,  p.  X356).  >  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  i,  2. 
Kallias  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Athenian  envoys  (Xen.  Hellen.  vl 
3,  4).  '  Diodor.  xiv.  8? 
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At  his  own  city  of  Pharsalus,  Polydamas  was  now  in  the 
ascendent,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  g^eat  family 
factions  who  usually  contended  for  predominance  ;  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the 
citadel  and  the  entire  management  of  the  revenues,  receipts 
as  well  as  disbursements.  Being  a  wealthy  man,  "  hospitable 
and  ostentatious  in  the  Thessalian  fashion,"  he  advanced 
money  from  his  own  purse  to  the  treasury  whenever  it  was 
low,  and  repaid  himself  when  public  funds  came  in.* 

But  a  greater  man  than  Polydamas  had  now  arisen  in 
Thessaly — Jason,  despot  of  Pherae ;  whose  formidable  j^^  ^f 
power,  threatening  the  independence  of  Pharsalus,  he  *^j;i?" 
now  came  to  Sparta  to  denounce.  Though  the  force  ^JSSd- 
of  Jason  can  hardly  have  been  very  considerable  *w«i»^"- 
when  the  Spartans  passed  through  Thessaly,  six  years  before, 
in  their  repeated  expeditions  against  Olynthus,  he  was  now 
not  only  despot  of  Pherae,  but  master  of  nearly  all  the  Thes- 
salian cities  (as  Lykophron  of  Pherae  had  partially  succeeded 
in  becoming  thirty  years  before,^)  as  well  as  of  a  large  area  of 
tributary  circumjacent  territory.  The  great  instrument  of  his 
dominion  was,  a  standing  and  well-appointed  force  of  6000 
mercenary  troops,  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  He  possessed  all 
the  personal  qualities  requisite  for  conducting  soldiers  with  the 
greatest  effect  His  bodily  strength  was  great ;  his  activity 
indefatigable ;  his  self-command,  both  as  to  hardship  and  as 
to  temptation,  alike  conspicuous.  Always  personally  sharing 
both  in  the  drill  and  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  soldiers,  and 
encouraging  military  merits  with  the  utmost  munificence,  he 
had  not  only  disciplined  them,  but  inspired  them  with  extreme 
warlike  ardour  and  devotion  to  his  person.     Several  of  the 


^  Xeo.  Hellen.  vi.  i,  3.  Kai  Zmvr* 
fihf  Mc^s  tffi,  Tap*  lavroS  irpo<r€Tl0€i' 
Zmrt  8i  vtpiy4¥ono  riis  wpoffSBov^  &ir«- 
Xdfifiatf€P'  ijp  hh  Koi  A?iXMS  ^iX6^€p6s  re 
idb2  fuya\o7rpegiis  rhp  Brrra\iKbp  rp6' 


Such  loose  dealing  of  the  Thessalians 
with  their  public  revenues  helps  us  to 
understand  how  Philip  of  Macedon 
afterwards  got  into  his  hands  the  man- 
agement of  their  harbours  and  customs- 
craties  (Demosthen.  Oljmth.  L  p.  15  ;  iL 
p.  20).  It  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  exactness  of  the  Athenian 
people  about  their  public  receipts  and 


disbursements,  as  testified  in  the  inscrip- 
tions vet  remaining. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  11.  3,  4. 

The  story  (told  in  Plutarch,  De  Gen. 
Socrat  p.  583  F.)  of  Jason  sending  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Thebes,  at  some 
period  anterior  to  the  recapture  of  the 
Kadmeia,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 
Epaminondas — appears  not  entitled  to 
credit  Before  that  time,  Epaminondas 
was  too  little  known  to  be  worth  cor- 
rupting ;  moreover,  Jason  did  not  be- 
come tagus  of  The^y  until  long  after 
the  recapture  of  the  Kadmeia  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  i,  18,  19). 

K  2 
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neighbouring  tribes,  together  with  Alketas  prince  of  the  Mo- 
lossi  in  Epirus,  had  been  reduced  to  the  footing  of  his  depen- 
dent allies.  Moreover  he  had  already  defeated  the  Pharsalians, 
and  stripped  them  of  many  of  the  towns  which  had  once  been 
connected  with  them,  so  that  it  only  remained  for  him  now  to 
carry  his  arms  against  their  city.  But  Jason  was  prudent  as 
well  as  daring.  Though  certain  of  success,  he  wished  to  avoid 
the  odium  of  employing  force,  and  thfe  danger  of  having  mal- 
contents for  subjects.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Polydamas 
in  a  private  interview,  that  he  (Polydamas)  should  bring 
Pharsalus  under  Jason's  dominion,  accepting  for  himself  the 
second  place  in  Thessaly,  under  Jason  installed  as  Tagus  or 
president  The  whole  force  of  Thessaly  thus  united,  with  its 
array  of  tributary  nations  around,  would  be  decidedly  the  first 
power  in  Greece,  superior  on  land  either  to  Sparta  or  Thebes, 
and  at  sea  to  Athens.  And  as  to  the  Persian  king,  with  his 
multitudes  of  unwarlike  slaves,  Jason  regarded  him  as  an 
enemy  yet  easier  to  overthrow ;  considering  what  had  been 
achieved  first  by  the  Cyreians,  and  afterwards  by  Agesilaus. 

Such  were  the  propositions,  and  such  the  ambitious  hopes, 

which  the  energetic  despot  of  Pherae  had  laid  before 

d^m^yl^  Polydamas ;  who  replied,  that  he  himself  had  long 

^  '  been  allied  with  Sparta,  and  that  he  could  take  no 
resolution  hostile  to  her  interests.  "  Go  to  Sparta,  then  (re- 
joined Jason),  and  give  notice  there  that  I  intend  to  attack 
Pharsalus,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  afford  you  protection. 
If  they  cannot  comply  with  the  demand,  you  will  be  unfaithful 
to  the  interests  of  your  city  if  you  do  not  embrace  my  offers." 
It  was  on  this  mission  that  Polydamas  was  now  come  to 
Sparta,  to  announce  that  unless  aid  could  be  sent  to  him,  he 
should  be  compelled  unwillingly  to  sever  himself  from  her. 
"  Recollect  (he  concluded)  that  the  enemy  against  whom  you 
will  have  to  contend  is  formidable  in  every  way,  both  from 
personal  qualities  and  from  power ;  so  that  nothing  short  of  a 
first-rate  force  and  commander  will  suffice.  Consider  and  tell 
me  what  you  can  do." 

The  Spartans,  having  deliberated  on  the  point,  returned  a 
reply  in  the  negative.  Already  a  large  force  had  been  sent 
under  Kleombrotus  as  essential  to  the  defence  of  Phokis ; 
moreover  the  Athenians  were  now  the  stronger  power  at 
sea.     Lastly,  Jason   had  hitherto  lent  no  active  assistance 
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to  Thebes  and  Athens — ^which  he  would  assuredly  be  pro- 
voked to  do,  if  a  Spartan  army  interfered  against  TheLaced«- 
him  in  Thessaly.  Accordmgly  the  Ephors  told  Poly-  SSSSl^ 
damas  plainly,  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  his  J^i^aid 
demands,  recommending  him  to  make  the  best  terms  ^^^^^ 
that  he  could  both  for  Pharsalus  and  for  himself  S!?i^3i^' 
Returning  to  Thessaly,  he  resumed  his  negotiation  jf^to  "* 
with  Jason,  and  promised  substantial  compliance  with  j^^^iho 
what  was  required.  But  he  entreated  to  be  spared  ^^^ 
the  dishonour  of  admitting  a  foreign  garrison  into  the  Ti«*^y- 
citadel  which  had  been  confidently  entrusted  to  his  care ;  en- 
gaging at  the  same  time  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens  into 
voluntary  union  with  Jason,  and  tendering  his  two  sons  as 
hostages  for  faithful  performance.  All  this  was  actually 
brought  to  pass.  The  politics  of.  the  Pharsalians  were  gently 
brought  round,  so  that  Jason,  by  their  votes  as  well  as  the 
rest,  was  unanimously  elected  Tagus  of  Thessaly.* 

The  dismissal  of  Polydamas  implied  a  mortifying  confession 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Sparta.  It  marks  too  an  Evidence  of 
important  stage  in  the  real  decline  of  her  power.  JJsJS^* 
Eight  years  before,  at  the  instance  of  the  Akanthian  ffJ'biJlSSS 
envoys  backed  by  the  Macedonian  Amyntas,  she  5^**^ 
had  sent  three  powerful  armies  in  succession  to  crush  the 
liberal  and  promising  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  and  to  re- 
transfer  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  Macedonian 
crown.  The  region  to  which  her  armies  had  been  then  sent,  was 
the  extreme  verge  of  Hellas.  The  parties  in  whose  favour 
she  acted,  had  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  as  friends  or 
allies  ;  while  those  against  whom  she  acted,  had  neither  done 
nor  threatened  any  wrong  to  her :  moreover  the  main  ground 
on  which  her  interference  was  invoked,  was  to  hinder  the  free 
and  equal  confederation  of  Grecian  cities.  Now^  a  claim,  and 
a  strong  claim,  is  made  upon  her  by  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus, 
an  old  friend  and  ally.  It  comes  from  a  r^on  much  less 
distant ;  lastly,  her  political  interest  would  naturally  bid  her 
arrest  the  menacing  increase  of  an  aggressive  power  already 
so  formidable  as  that  of  Jason.  Yet  so  seriously  has  the  posi- 
tion of  Sparta  altered  in  the  last  eight  years  (382-374  B.C.) 


'  See  the  interesting  account  of  this  mission,  and  the  speech  of  Polydamas, 
which  I  have  been  compelled  greatly  to  abridge  (in  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  i,  4-18). 
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that  she  is  now  compelled  to  decline  a  demand  which  justice, 
sympathy,  and  political  policy  alike  prompted  her  to  grant. 
So  unfortunate  was  it  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that 
their  honourable  and  well-combined  aspirations  fell  exactly 
during  those  few  years  in  which  Sparta  was  at  her  maximum 
of  power  I  So  unfortunate  was  such  coincidence  of  time  not 
only  for  01)aithus,  but  for  Greece  generally : — since  nothing 
but  Spartan  interference  restored  the  Macedonian  kings  to 
the  sea-coast,  while  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had  it  been 
allowed  to  expand,  might  probably  have  confined  them  to 
the  interior,  and  averted  the  death-blow  which  came  upon 
Grecian  freedom  in  the  next  generation  from  their  hands. 

The  Lacedaemonians  found  some  compensation  for  their 
B.C.  374.  reluctant  abandonment  of  Polydamas,  in  the  pacific 
J^*»*"  propositions  from  Athens  which  liberated  them  from 
s^ST-^  one  of  their  chief  enemies.  But  the  peace  thus  con- 
aim^tirame-  ^'^ded  was  scarccly  even  brought  to  execution. 
LaSSiniS^*  Timotheus  being  ordered  home  from  Korkyra,  obeyed 
nians declare  ^nd  sct  Sail  with  his  fleet.     He  had  serving  alonsf 

war  again,  **  «* 

and  resume    vvith  him  some  cxilcs  from  Zakynthus;  and  as  he 

their  plans  ''  ' 

Cs^^  passed  by  that  island  in  his  homeward  voyage, 
Korkyra.  he  discmbarkcd  these  exiles  upon  it,  aiding  them 
in  establishing  a  fortified  post.  Against  this  proceeding  the 
Zakynthian  government  laid  complaints  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  so  deeply  resented,  that  redress  having  been  in  vain 
demanded  at  Athens,  the  peace  was  at  once  broken  off,  and 
war  again  declared.  A  Lacedaemonian  squadron  of  25  sail 
was  despatched  to  assist  the  Zakynthians,^  while  plans  were 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  3 ;  Diodor.  xv.  '  the  pbilo-Spartan  oligarchies,  which 
45.  I  really  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 

The  statements  of  Diodorus  are  not  [  battle  of  Leuktra — as  if  it  had  taken 
clear  in  themselves;  besides  that  on  ,  place  some  tliree  years  earlier.  The 
some  points,  though  not  in  the  main,  |  events  recounted  in  Diodor.  xv.  40, 
they  contradict  Xenophon.  Diodorus  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  period  afUr 
states  that  those  exiles  whom  Timo-  I  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
theus  brought  back  to  Zakynthus,  were  '  *  Diodorus  also  seems  to  have  made  a 
the  philo-Sj3artan  leaders,  who  had  ,  mistsUce  in  saying  that  the  Athenians 
been  recently  expelled  for  their  misrule  '  sent  KUsiklts  as  auxiliary  commander 
under  the  empire  of  Sparta.  The  state-  |  to  Zakynthiis  (xv.  46) ;  whereas  this 
ment  must  doubtless  be  incorrect.  The  |  very  commander  is  announced  by  him- 
exiles  whom  Timotheus  restored  must  1  self  in  the  next  chapter  (as  well  as  by 
have  belonged  to  the  anti-Spartan  party  |  Xenophon,  who  calls  him  StesiWs)  as 
in  the  island.  I  sent  to  Korkyra  (Hellen.  v.  2,  10). 

But  Diodorus  appears  to  me  to  have  |  I  conceive  Diodorus  to  have  inad- 
got  into  confusion  by  representing  that  vertently  mentioned  this  Athenian  ex- 
universal  and  turbulent  reaction  against    pedition  under  Stesikles  or  Ktesikles, 
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formed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  more  important  island  of 
Korkyra.  The  fleet  of  Timotheus  ha^ng  now  been  removed 
home,  a  malcontent  Korkyraean  party  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
introduce  the  Lacedxmonians  as  friends,  and  betray  the 
island  to  thenL  A  Lacedxmonian  fleet  of  22  triremes  accord- 
ingly sailed  thither,  under  colour  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily.  But 
the  Korkyrsean  government,  having  detected  the  plot,  refused 
to  receive  them,  took  precautions  for  defence,  and  sent  envoys 
to  Athens  to  entreat  assistance. 

The    Lacedaemonians  now    resolved   to    attack    Korkyra 
openly,  with  the  full  naval  force  of  their  confederacy,  ^.c  373. 
By  the  joint  efforts  of  Sparta,   Corinth,   Leukas,  JSS^^ 
Ambrakia,    Elis,    Zakynthus,    Achaia,     Epidaurus,  SJ^^j^J 
Trcezen,  Hermionfi,  and   Halieis — strengthened  by  J^^^^^^^ 
pecuniary  payments  from  other  confederates,  who  JJ^Jj^^*** 
jH-eferred  commuting  their  obligation  to  serve  beyond  Koikyr*. 
sea — a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  and  a  body  of  1 500  mercenary 
hoplites,  were  assembled  ;  besides  some  Lacedaemonians,  pro- 
bably Helots  or  Neodamodes.^  At  the  same  time,  application 
was  sent  to  Dionysius  the  Syracusan  despot,  for  his  co-opera- 
tion against  Korkyra,  on  the  ground  that  the  connection  of 
that  island  with  Athens  had  proved  once,  and  might  prove 
again,  dangerous  to  his  city. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  373  B.C.  that  this  force  proceeded 
against  Korkyra,  under  the  command  of  the  Lace-  Mna»ippu» 
daemonian  Mnasippus  ;  who,  having  driven  in  the  dtv-Mg'h*' 
Korkyraean  fleet  with  the  loss  of  four  triremes,  landed  sf^SoSS,^ 
on  the  island,  gained  a  victory,  and  confined  the  **"***• 
inhabitants  within  the  walls  of  the  city.     He  next  carried  his 
ravages  round  the  adjacent  lands,  which  were  found  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  and  full  of  the  richest  produce ; 


twice  oyer  ;  once  as  sent  to  Zakynthus 
— then  again,  as  sent  to  Korkyra.  The 
latter  is  the  truth.  No  Athenian  expe- 
dition at  all  appears  on  this  occasion  to 
have  gone  to  Zakynthus ;  for  Xeno- 
phon  enumerates  theZakynthians  among 
those  who  helped  to  fit  out  the  fleet  of 
Mnasippus  (v.  2,  3). 
On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  reason 


ADcidas  to  Korkyra— which  Diodorus 
mentions  (Diod.  xv.  45,  46).  It  is  true 
that  Xenophon  does  not  notice  either  of 
them  ;  but  they  are  noway  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  which  he  does  state. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  3,  5,  16 :  com- 
pare V.  2,  21 — about  the  commutation 
of  personal  service  for  money. 

Diodorus  (xv.  47)  agrees  with  Xeno- 


for  calling  in  question  the  reality  of  the  \  phon  in  the  main  about  the  expedition 
two  Lacedasmonian  expeditions,  in  the  '  of    Mnasippus,    though     differing    on 
last  half  of  374  B.C. — one  under  Aristo-  1  several  other  Contemporary  points, 
krates  to  2^ynthus,  the  other   under  | 
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fields  admirably  tilled — vineyards  in  surpassing  condition— 
with  splendid  farm-buildings,  well-appointed  wine-cellars,  and 
abundance  of  cattle  as  well  as  labouring-slaves.  The  invading 
soldiers,  while  enriching  themselves  by  depredations  on  cattle 
and  slaves,  became  so  pampered  with  the  plentiful  stock 
around,  that  they  refused  to  drink  any  wine  that  was  not  of 
the  first  quality.*  Such  is  the  picture  given  by  Xenophon,  an 
unfriendly  witness,  of  the  democratical  Korkyra,  in  respect  of 
its  landed  economy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  invaded  by 
Mnasippus ;  a  picture  not  less  memorable  than  that  presented 
by  Thucydidfis  (in  the  speech  of  Archidamu.s),  of  the  flourish- 
ing agriculture  surrounding  democratical  Athens,  at  the 
moment  when  the  hand  of  the  Peloponnesian  devastator  was 
first  felt  there  in  43  i  B.C.' 

With  such  plentiful  quarters  for  his  soldiers,  Mnasippus 
The  K  ric  encamped  on  a  hill  near  the  city  walls,  cutting  off 
^i*  those  within  from  supplies  out  of  the  country,  while 

in  the  city-  he  at  the  same  time  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  his 

supphes  in* 

tcrccpied—    fleet    The  Korkyraeans  soon  began  to  be  in  want, 

want  begins 

-no  hope  of  Yet  they  seemed  to  have  no  chance  of  safety  except 
ceptm*^d  through  aid  from  the  Athenians ;  to  whom  they  had 
Reinforce,     scnt  cuvoys  with  prcssittg  entreaties,^  and  who  had 

ment  arrives  ^  ^i     .     •  /•         i 

from  Athens  now  rcason  to  regret  their  hasty  consent  (in  the  pre- 
nian  (feet  *"  Ceding  year)  to  summon  home  the  fleet  of  Timotheus 
SJ^^^tLo-  from  the  island.     However,  Timotheus  was  again 
*****  appointed  admiral  of  a  new  fleet  to  be  sent  thither ; 

while  a  division  of  600  peltasts,  under  StesiklSs,  was  directed 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  6.  'EvciS^  8i 
iardfiiri  (when  Mnasippus  landed),  ixpd- 
r€i  re  r^s  yvs  fccU  iojfov  ilfipy€uriJi4yiiP 

pQjff  luyaKovp^irus  8#  olitfifftis  koI  oly»' 
ytu  KcerMffHMvauriUvovs  tx'*^^^  ^^  '''^ 
kypmV  AffT*  %<paaajf  robs  trrpari^as  tls 
rovTo  TpwpTJs  iKBuv,  &ffi^  oIk  404\tiy 
vip§i¥,  cl  fi^  iu^offulas  cfif.  KcU  iuf^pd- 
ToSa  8^  fcai  fiocierifuera  vdfiwoWa  ^Ai- 
ffKtro  ix  rwv  iaypS>¥, 

OlvoPf  implied  in  the  antecedent  word 
olvwvas^  is  understood  after  vipuv, 

•  Thucyd.  i.  82.  (Speech  of  Archi- 
damus)  /*%  7^^  tLKKo  ti  vofiltrnrt  tV  TV" 
lUrr&v  (of  the  Athenians)  ^  Sfiripop  flx^iPf 

arcu. 
Compare  the  earlier  p>ortion  of  the 


same  speech  (c.  80),  and  the  second 
speech  of  the  same  Archidamus  (ii.  11). 

To  the  same  purpose  Thucydid^s 
speaks,  respecting  the  properties  of  the 
wealthy  men  establishea  throughout 
the  area  of  Attica — ol  9h  iwcerol  KoXh 
icHifiuTa  Korh  riftf  x^P^"^  olKt^ofjdeus  t€ 
jcal  iroXirreXeVi  KareurKtvais  dtiroX<pAcir<(* 
T6J  (/.  /.  by  the  invasion) — Thucyd.  ii, 
65. 

*  The  envoys  from  Korkyra  to  Athens 
(mentioned  by  Xenophon,  v.  2,  9) 
would  probably  cross  Epirus  and  Thes- 
saly,  through  the  aid  of  Alketas.  This 
would  be  a  much  quicker  way  for  them 
than  the  circumnavigation  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  and  it  would  suggest  the  same 
way  for  the  detachment  of  Stesikl^ 
presently  to  be  mentioned. 
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to  be  despatched  by  the  quickest  route,  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  Korkyraeans,  during  the  delays 
unavoidable  in  the  preparation  of  the  main  fleet  and  its  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Pel()ponnesus.  The  peitasts  were  conveyed 
by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  the  coast  opposite 
Korkyra;  upon  which  island  they  were  enabled  to  land 
through  the  intervention  of  Alketas  solicited  by  the  Athe- 
nians. They  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  the  town ; 
where  they  not  only  brought  the  news  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  might  be  speedily  expected,  but  also  contributed  much 
to  the  defence.  Without  such  encouragement  and  aid,  the 
Korkyraeans  would  hardly  have  held  out ;  for  the  famine 
within  the  walls  increased  daily;  and  at  leng^th  became  so 
severe,  that  many  of  the  citizens  deserted,  and  numbers  of 
slaves  were  thrust  out  Mnasippus  refused  to  receive  them, 
making  public  proclamation  that  every  one  who  deserted 
should  be  sold  into  slavery  :  and  since  deserters  nevertheless 
continued  to  come,  he  caused  them  to  be  scourged  back  to  the 
city  gates.  As  for  the  unfortunate  slaves,  being  neither 
received  by  him  nor  readmitted  within,  many  perished  outside 
of  the  gates  from  sheer  hunger.* 

Such  spectacles  of  misery  portended  so  visibly  the  approach- 
ing hour  of  surrender,  that  the  besieging  army  be-  Mnasippui 
came  careless,  and  the  general  insolent.    Though  ^"SJand 
his  military  chest  was  well  filled,  through  the  nume-  frj^^ver- 
rous  pecuniary  payments  which  he  had  received  from  h?*^SS~ 
allies  in  commutation  of  personal  service — ^yet  he  ^S^i 
had  dismissed  several  of  his  mercenaries  without  pay,  ^;^J^^ 
and  had  kept  all  of  them  unpaid  for  the  last  two  ^^^^ 
months.     His  present  temper  made  him  not  only  Sid^iliS^ 
more  harsh  towards  his  own  soldiers,*  but  also  less  ^'^JX^'^ 
vigilant  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege.     Accordingly  provisions. 
the  besieged,   detecting  from  their  watch-towers  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guards,   chose  a  favourable  opportunity  and 
made    a    vigorous    sally.     Mnasippus,   on    seeing  his   out- 
posts driven  in,  armed  himself  and  hastened  forward  with 
the    Lacedaemonians  around  him  to  sustain  them ;   giving 


*  Xcn.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  1$. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  x6. 

'O  8*  a$  Mvdtranros  Spur  ravrtHf  ip6* 

9€pl   ToifS    fAUr9oif>6pOVS    ilUUVQVfrfUf     KcU 


icci,    rois   8*  oiffi  Koi  hvoiv  ^Zri  hhvoIp 
&<l>9t\t  rhy  fuffOhy,  oIk  itropHvy  &s  i\4' 
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orders  to  the  officers  of  the  mercenaries  to  bring  their  men 
forward  also.  But  these  officers  replied  that  they  could  not 
answer  for  the  obedience  of  soldiers  without  pay  ;  upon  which 
Mnasippus  was  so  incensed,  that  he  strqpk  them  with  his  stick 
and  with  the  shaft  of  his  spear.  Such  an  insult  inflamed  still 
farther  the  existing  discontent.  Both  officers  and  soldiers 
came  to  the  combat  discouraged  and  heartless,  while  the 
Athenian  peltasts  and  the  Korkyraean  hoplites,  rushing  out 
of  several  gates  at  once,  pressed  their  attack  with  desperate 
energy.  Mnasippus,  after  displaying  great  personal  valour, 
was  at  length  slain,  and  all  his  troops,  being  completely 
routed,  fled  back  to  the  fortified  camp  in  which  their  stores 
were  preserved.  Even  this  too  might  have  been  taken,  and 
the  whole  armament  destroyed,  had  the  besieged  attacked 
it  at  once.  But  they  were  astonished  at  their  own  success. 
Mistaking  the  numerous  camp-followers  for  soldiers  in  re- 
serve, they  retired  back  to  the  city. 

Their  victory  was  however  so  complete,  as  to  re-open  easy 
communication  with  the  country,  to  procure  sufficient  tempo- 
rary supplies,  and  to  afford  a  certainty  of  holding  out  until 
reinforcement  from  Athens  should  arrive.  Such  reinforce- 
ment, indeed,  was  already  on  its  way,  and  had  been  announced 
as  approaching  to  Hypermends  (second  under  the  deceased 
.   ,  Mnasippus),  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  command. 

Approach  of  x  *        ^ 

the  Athc-  Terrified  at  the  news,  he  hastened  to  sail  round  from 
forccmcnt—  his  statiou — which  he  had  occupied  with  the  fleet  to 
menfo  sue-  block  up  the  harbour — to  the  fortified  camp.  Here 
Mnasippus,  hc  first  put  thc  slaves,  as  well  as  the  property,  aboard 
away  the  of  his  transports,  and  sent  them  away;  remaining 
iS?Iil^*hw  himself  to  defend  the  camp  with  the  soldiers  and 
S^ch^^^  marines-but  remaining  only  a  short  time,  and  then 
'^^"^  *°  '  taking  these  latter  also  aboard  the  triremes.  He 
thus  completely  evacuated  the  island,  making  off  for  Leukas. 
But  such  had  been  the  hurry— »-and  so  great  the  terror  lest  the 
Athenian  fleet  should  arrive — that  much  corn  and  wine,  many 
slaves,  and  even  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  were  left 
behind.  To  the  victorious  Korkyraeans,  these  acquisitions 
were  not  needed  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  triumph  which 
rescued  them  from  capture,  slavery,  or  starvation.^ 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  18-26  ;  Diodor.  xv.  47. 
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The  Athenian  fleet  had  not  only  been  tardy  in  arriving  so 
as  to  incur  much  risk  of  finding:  the  island  already 

B.C.  373. 

taken — ^but  when  it  did  come,  it  was  commanded  by  ^aniy  ar- 
Iphikratds,  Chabrias,  and  the  orator  Kallistratus  * —  aSI^L?* 
not  by  Timotheus,  whom  the  original  vote  of  the  J^'^jJ»did 
people  had  nominated     It  appears  that  Timotheus  3J^^bI?by 
— ^who  (in  April  373  B.C.),  when  the  Athenians  first  ^^^^ 
learnt  that  the  formidable  Lacedaemonian  fleet  had  ^^^y-v^ 

Itminaty 

b^run  to  attack  Korkyra,  had  been  directed  to  pro-  ^j^^Jheu 
ceed   thither  forthwith  with  a  fleet  of  60  triremes —  ^^^n^  >«»« 

protracted. 

found  a  difficulty  in  manning  his  ships  at  Athens, 
and  therefore  undertook  a  preliminary  cruise  to  procure  both 
seamen  and  contributory  funds,  from  the  maritime  allies.  His 
first  act  was  to  transport  the  600  peltasts  under  Stesikl^s  to 
Thessaly,  where  he  entered  into  relations  with  Jason  of 
Pherae.  He  persuaded  the  latter  to  become  the  ally  of 
Athens,  and  to  further  the  march  of  Stesikl^s  with  his  division 
by  land  across  Thessaly,  over  the  passes  of  Pindus,  to  Epirus  ; 
where  AJketas,  who  was  at  once  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  the 
dependent  of  Jason,  conveyed  them  by  night  across  the  strait 
from  Epirus  to  Korkyra.  Having  thus  opened  important 
connection  with  the  powerful  Thessalian  despot,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  very  seasonable  service,  together  (perhaps)  with 
some  seamen  from  Pagasae  to  man  his  fleet — Timotheus  pro- 
ceeded onward  to  the  ports  of  Macedonia,  where  he  also 
entered  into  relations  with  Amyntas,  receiving  from  him  signal 
marks  of  private  favour — and  then  to  Thrace  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  islands.  His  voyage  procured  for  him  valuable 
subsidies  in  riioney  and  supplies  of  seamen,  besides  some  new 
adhesions  and  deputies  to  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

This  preliminary  cruise  of  Timotheus,  undertaken  with  the 
general  purpose  of  collecting  means  for  the  expedition 
to  Korkyra,  began  in  the  month  of  April  or  com- 
mencement of  May  373  B.C.^     On  departing,   it  appears,  he 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  39. 

•  The  manner  in  which  I  have  de- 
scribed the  preliminary  cruise  of  Timo- 
theus, wiU  be  found  (I  think)  the  only 
way  of  uniting  into  one  consistent  narra- 
tive the  scattered  fragments  of  informa- 
tion which  we  possess  respecting  his 
proceedings  in  this  year. 


Athens  is  exactly  determined  by  Demo- 
sthenes, adv.Timoth.p.  1186— the  month 
Munychion,  in  the  archonship  of  Sokra- 
tides— April  373  B.C.  Diodorus  says 
that  he  proceeded  to  Thrace,  and  that 
he  acquired  several  new  members  for 
the  confederacy  (xv.  47) ;  Xenophon 
states  that  he  sailed  towards  the  islands 


The  date  of  his    setting    out    from  I  (Hellen  vi.  2,  12) ;  two  statements  not 
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had  given  orders  to  such  of  the  allies  as  were  intended  to 
form  part  of  the  expedition,  to  assemble  at  Kalauria  (an 
island  off  Troezen,  consecrated  to  Poseidon),  where  he  would 
himself  come  and  take  them  up  to  proceed  onward.  Pur- 
suant to  such  order,  several  contingents  mustered  at  this 
island  ;  among  them  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  several  triremes, 
though  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  been  alleged  against  them 
that  they  contributed  nothing  to  sustain  the  naval  exertions 
of  Athens.  But  Timotheus  stayed  out  a  long  time.  Reli- 
ance was  placed  upon  him,  and  upon  the  money  which  he 
was  to  bring  home,  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  unpaid 


directly  the  same,  yet  not  incomptatiUe 
with  each  other.  In  his  way  to  Thrace, 
he  would  naturally  pass  up  the  Euboean 
strait  and  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

We  know  that  StesiklSs  and  his  pel- 
tasts  must  have  got  to  Korkyra,  not  by 
sea  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus,  but 
by  land  across  The^aly  and  Epirus  ;  a 
much  quicker  way.  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  the  Athenians  "asked  Alketas  to 
help  them  to  cross  over  from  the  main- 
land of  Epirus  to  the  opposite  island  of 
Korkyra  ;  and  that  they  were  in  conse- 
quence carried  across  by  night " — *AA- 
ie4Tov  9h  iit^Bufftuf  irvpiiafiifidirai 
ro^ovs'  KoX  olroi  fihv  yvxrhs  ttuKo- 
fitffB4yr4s   irov   r^s  x&pas,    cl(r^X0oy 

Now  these  troops  could  not  have  eot 
to  Epirus  without  crossing  Thessaly; 
nor  could  they  have  crossed  Thessaly 
without  the  permission  and  escort  of 
Jason.  Moreover,  Alketas  himself  was 
the  dependent  of  Jason,  whose  goodwill 
was  therefore  doubly  necessary  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  i,  7). 

We  farther  know  that  in  the  year 
preceding  (374  B.C.),  Jason  was  not  yet 
m  alliance  with  Athens,  nor  even  in- 
clined to  become  so,  though  the  Athe- 
nians were  very  anxious  for  it  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  i,  10).  But  in  November 
373  B.C.  Jason  (as  well  as  Alketas)  ap- 
pears as  the  established  ally  of  Athens  ; 
not  as  then  becoming  her  ally  for  the 
first  time,  but  as  so  completely  an  es- 
tablished ally,  that  he  comes  to  Athens 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  present 
at  the  trial  of  Timotheus  and  of  deposing 
in  his  favour — *A<l>tKOfi4yov  yiip  *AAfc^ov 
Kal  'Idaovos  ifs  rovroy  (Timotheus)  iy 
Ty  Maifuucrriptvyi  firivl  r^  in^  'Ao'Ttiov 
HpXoyroSf  4irl  rhy  ky&ya  rhy  ro^ 
Tov,  fiojiOfiadyTuy  ahr^   koX    Kara- 


yofi4yuy  §1$  r^y  ohtlay  r^y  iy  Oci^Muci^ 
&.C,  (Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c  ^,  p. 
1 190).  Again — Ainhy  9h  rovroy  (Tmtio- 
theus)  i^airovfi4ywy  u^y  r4»y  iniTtf^ 
htlmy  Koi  ohctlcty  abr^  awdyrmy,  frt  9^ 
iced  *A\K4rov  leal  'idffoyos^  ffvfiftd' 
Xw  iyrmy  IfiTy^  fi6?^s  ftir  ^irct<r9irrc 
&^civcu  (Demosthen.  ib.  c  3,  p.  1187). 
We  see  from  hence  therefore  that  the 
first  alliance  between  Jason  and  Athens 
had  been  contracted  in  the  early  part  of 
373  B.C. ;  we  see  farther  that  it  had 
been  contracted  by  Timotheus  in  his 
preliminary  cruise,  which  is  the  only 
reasonable  way  of  explaining  the  strong 
interest  felt  by  Jason  as  welT  as  by  Al- 
ketas in  the  fate  of  Timotheus,  inducing 
them  to  take  the  remarkable  step  of 
coming  to  Athens  tp  promote  his  ac- 
quittaL  It  was  Timotheus  who  had 
brst  made  the  alliance  of  Athens  with 
Alketas  (Diodor.  xv.  36 ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Timoth.  c  2),  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore. 

Combining  all  the  circumstances  here 
stated,  I  infer  with  *  confidence,  that 
Timotheus,  in  his  preliminary  cruise, 
visited  Jason,  contracted  alliance  be- 
tween lum  and  Athens,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  forward  the  division  of 
Stesikles  across  Thessaly  to  Epirus  and 
Korkyra. 

In  this  oration  of  Demosthenes,  there 
are  three  or  four  exact  dates  mentioned, 
which  are  a  great  aid  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  historical  events  of  the  time. 
That  oration  ns  spoken  by  Apollodoms, 
claiming  from  Timotheus  the  repayment 
of  money  lent  to  him  by  Pasion  the 
banker,  father  of  Apollodoms ;  and  the 
dates  specified  are  copied  from  entries 
made  by  Pasion  at  the  time  in  his  com- 
mercial books  (c.  I,  p.  1186 ;  c  9,  p. 

"97). 
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triremes  accordingly  fell  into  distress  and  disorganization  at 
Kalauria,  awaiting  his  return.^     In  the  mean  time,  Diseoatcnc 
fresh  news  reached  Athens  that  Korkyra  was  much  S  tSS^ 
pressed:  so  that  great  indignation  was  felt  against  SITlSi^ 
the  absent  admiral,  for  employing  in  his  present  ![SS^*2? 
cruise  a  precious  interval  essential  to  enable  him  to  SSu^Sim- 
reach  the  island  in  time.     Iphikratfis  (who  had  re-  juiJJria_ 
cently  come  back  from  serving  with  Phamabazus,  iSj  kIu£. 
in   an   unavailing  attempt  to  reconquer  Egypt  for  S2*tw 
the  Persian  king)  and  the  orator  Kallistratus,  were  JJlS^^ 
especially  loud  in  their  accusations  against  him.  And  SiJJJ^„*Ji 
as  the  very  salvation  of  Korkyra  required  pressing  p*«<»* 
haste,  the  Athenians  cancelled  the  appointment  of  Timotheus 
even  during  his  absence — naming  Iphikrat£s,  Kallistratus,  and 
Chabrias,  to  equip  a  fleet  and  go  round  to  Korkyra  without 
delay.* 

Before  they  could  get  ready,  Timotheus  returned  ;  bringing 
several  new  adhesions  to  the  confederacy,  with  a  Rttumor 
flourishing  account  of  general  success.'     He  went  IJS^'SSSLi- 
down  to  Kalauria  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  funds,  {i^^agTinst 
and  make  up  for  the  embarrassments  which  his  SSis^i^- 
absence  had  occasioned.     But  he  could  not  pay  the  {hJ^^^^of 
Boeotian  trierarchs  without  borrowing    money  for  {.^^^J^ 
the  purpose  on  his  own  credit :  for  though  the  sum  ^^^ 
brought  home  from  his  voyage  was  considerable,  it  would 
appear  that  the  demands  upon  him  had  been  greater  still.   At 
first  an  accusation,  called  for  in  consequence  of  the  pronounced 
displeasure  of  the  public,  was  entered  against  him  by  Iphi- 
krat^  and  Kallistratus.    But  as  these  two  had  been  named 
joint  admirals  for  the  expedition  to  Korkyra,  which  admitted 
of  no  delay — his  trial  was  postponed  until  the  autumn  ;  a 
postponement  advantageous  to  the  accused,  and  doubtless 
seconded  by  his  friends.* 


>  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c  3,  p.  '  <r^  l^«i  aitrmv  x6iyw  inroiovrw, 
1 188.   ifutrBoy  fi^¥  rh  ffrpdrn/fUL  icaroXc-  |      '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  12,  13,  39  ; 
\ia9ai  iw  KaXuvpi^  &c — ibid,  c  lo,  p.  '  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c  3,  p.  11 88. 
1 199.    irpoor^c  yhp  r^  fihw  Boutri^  op-  !      '  Diodor.  xv.  47. 
Xo*Tt  Topik  Toirov  (Timotheus)  r^v  rpo-  \      *  I  collect  what  is  here  stated  from 
f^p  rots  iv  reus  powX  wapakofAfidvtur  iie  j  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3,  p.  1188 ; 
ykp  rStw  ttoivmv  ffvyrd^€wtf  ^  fiiff-  \  c.  lo,  p.  1199.     It  is  there  said  that  Ti- 
Bo^opla  ^y  r^   arpart^fiar  c  rk  |  motheus  was  about  to  sail  home  from 
^^  XP'^H-^''^^'  ^^  (Timotheus)  &iravra  \  Kalauria  to  take  his  trial ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
^I^Xc^as   iic  r£y   ffvfifidx«»y'  icaX  1  tain  that  his  trial  did  not  take  place 
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Meanwhile  Iphikrat^s  adopted  the  most  strenuous  measures 
Rapid  and  ^^^  accelerating  the  equipment  of  his  fleet  In  the 
energetic       prcscnt  temper  of  the  public,  and   in  the  known 

movements 

of  iphiwratfis  danger  of  Korkyra,  he  was  allowed  (though  perhaps 
kyra-his      Timothcus,  a  fcw  wccks  earlier,  would  not  have  been 

excellent  n  iv  i  .  .        «  • 

management  allowed)  not  onlv  to  imprcss  seamen  m  the  port,  but 

of  the  voy-  '  ',  .*^,  .,  -i, 

age.  On      evcn  to  cocrce  the  tnerarchs  with  seventy  *  and  to 
iSphXma,  employ  all  the  triremes  reserved  for  the  coast-guard 

he  learns  the       ^a*  n't  i*  !«♦ 

flight  of  the    of  Attica,  as  well  as  the  two  sacred  tnremes  called 
niansfrom     Paralus  and  Salaminia.     He  thus  completed  a  fleet 

Korkyra 

of  seventy  sail,  promising  to  send  back  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  directly,  if  matters  took  a  favourable  turn  at 
Korkyra.  Expecting  to  find  on  the  watch  for  him  a  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  fully  equal  to  his  own,  he  arranged  his  voyage 
so  as  to  combine  the  maximum  of  speed  with  training  to  his 
seamen,  and  with  preparation  for  naval  combat  The  larger 
sails  of  an  ancient  trireme  were  habitually  taken  out  of  the 
ship  previous  to  a  battle,  as  being  inconvenient  aboard  :  Iphi- 
krat^s  left  such  sails  at  Athens, — employed  even  the  smaller 
sails  sparingly — and  kept  his  seamen  constantly  at  the  oar  ; 
which  greatly  accelerated  his  progress,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  kept  the  men  in  excellent  training.  Every  day  he  had  to 
stop,  for  meals  and  rest,  on  an  enemy's  shore ;  and  these  halts 
were  conducted  with  such  extreme  dexterity  as  well  as  pre- 
cision, that  the  least  possible  time  was  consumed,  not  enough 
for  any  local  hostile  force  to  get  together.  On  reaching 
Sphakteria,  Iphikrat^s  learnt  for  the  first  time  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Mnasippus.  Yet  not  fully  trusting  the  correctness  of 
his  information,  he  still  persevered  both  in  his  celerity  and  his 
precautions,  until  he  reached  Kephallenia,  where  he  first  fully 
satisfied  himself  that  the  danger  of  Korkyra  was  past.  The 
excellent  management  of  Iphikrat^s  throughout  this  expedi- 
tion is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  Xenophon.' 

Having  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  the 
Athenian  commander  probably  now  sent  back  the  home- 
squadron  of  Attica  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  take,  but 


until  the  month  Maemakterion  or  No- 
vember. Accordingly  the  trial  must 
have  been  postponed,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  for  Iphikrates  and  Kallis- 
tratus  going  away  at  once  to  preserve 
Korkyra. 


»  Xen.^  Hellen.  vi.  2,  14.  'O  « 
(Iphikrates)  ^ircl  icaTe«my  irrparTrYhs, 
fjM\a  i^€W5  ras  yavs  iwhripovrOf  K<d  rohs 
rpiTjpdpxovs  iivdyKaCf. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  27,  32. 
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which  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  coast* 
After  making  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Kephal-  Hcgocs oo 
lenian  cities,  he  then  proceeded  onward  to  Korkyra ;  and  capc^ 
where  the  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  Syracuse  theuS^- 
was  now  on  the  point  of  arriving ;  sent  by  Dionysius  ^^  wm 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  as  yet  uninformed  nwtotl^ 
of  their  flight  Iphikratfis,  posting  scouts  on  the  si»rta. 
hills  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  set  apart  twenty  triremes 
to  be  ready  for  moving  at  the  first  signal  So  excellent  was 
his  discipline  (says  Xenophon),  that  "  the  moment  the  signal 
was  made,  the  ardour  of  all  the  crews  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  ; 
there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  hasten  at  a  run  to  take  his 
place  aboard."^  The  ten  Syracusan  triremes,  after  their 
voyage  across  from  the  Japygian  cape,  had  halted  to  rest 
their  men  on  one  of  the  northern  points  of  Korkyra ;  where 
they  were  found  by  Ipliikratds  and  captured,  with  all  their 
crews  and  the  admiral  Anippus  ;  one  alone  escaping,  through 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  her  captain,  the  Rhodian  Melanopus. 
Iphikrat^s  returned  in  triumph,  towing  his  nine  prizes  into  the 
harbour  of  Korkyra.  The  crews,  being  sold  or  ransomed, 
3rielded  to  him  a  sum  of  60  talents ;  the  admiral  Anippus  was 
retained  in  expectation  of  a  higher  ransom,  but  slew  himself 
shortly  afterwards  from  mortification.* 

Though  the  sum  thus  realised  enabled  Iphikratfis  for  the 
time  to  pay  his  men,  yet  the  suicide  of  Anippus  was 
a   pecuniary  disappointment  to  him,  and  he  soon  in  want  of 
began  to  need  money.     This  consideration  induced  Snd7h^mc 
him  to  consent  to  the  return  of  his  colleague  Kalli-  to  Ath^- 
stratus  ;  who— an  orator  by  profession,  and  not  on  work  for  his 
friendly  terms  with  Iphikrat^s — had  come  out  against  KoS^-he 
his  own  consent     Iphikrat^s  had  himself  singled  out  b^^Jti^"^ 
both  Kallistratus  and   Chabrias  as  his  colleagues.  ^^*'*"^**- 

■  — —  — 

*  Compare  vL  2,  14 — with  vl  2,  39.    ,  plained. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  2,  34.  This  story  (if  there  be  any  truth  in 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  35,  38 ;  Diodor.    it)  can  hardly  allude  to  any  other  tri- 


XV.  47. 

We  find  a  story  recounted  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  57),  that  the  Athenians 
under  Iphikrat^s  captured,  off  Kor- 
kyra, some  triremes  of  Dionysius,  carry- 
ing sacred  ornaments  to  Delphi  and 
Olympia.  They  detained  and  appro- 
miated  the  valuable  cargo,  of  which 
Dionysius     afterwards     loudly,    com- 


remes  than  those  under  Anippus.  Yet 
Xenophon  would  probably  nave  men- 
tioned the  story,  if  he  had  heard  it  ; 
since  it  presents  the  enemies  of  Sparta 
as  committing  sacrilege.  And  whether 
the  triremes  were  carrying  sacred  orna- 
ments or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
coming  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and 
were  therefore  legitimate  prizes. 
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He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  value  of  their  advice,  nor 
did  he  fear  the  criticisms,  even  of  rivals,  on  what  they 
really  saw  in  his  proceedings.  But  he  had  accepted  the  com- 
mand under  hazardous  circumstances ;  not  only  from  the 
insulting  displacement  of  Timotheus,  and  the  provocation 
consequently  given  to  a  powerful  party  attached  to  the  son  of 
Konon — but  also  under  great  doubts  whether  he  could  succeed 
in  relieving  Korkyra,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  coercion  which 
he  applied  to  man  his  fleet  '  Had  the  island  been  taken  and 
had  Iphikratfis  failed,  he  would  have  found  himself  exposed  to 
severe  crimination,  and  multiplied  enemies,  at  Athens.  Per- 
haps Kallistratus  and  Chabrias,  if  left  at  home,  might  in  that 
case  have  been  among  his  assailants — so  that  it  was  important 
to  him  to  identify  both  of  them  with  his  good  or  ill  success, 
and  to  profit  by  the  military  ability  of  the  latter  as  well  as  by 
the  oratorical  talent  of  the  former.^  As  the  result  of  the 
expedition,  however,  was  altogether  favourable,  all  such 
anxieties  were  removed  Iphikratfis  could  well  afford  to  part 
with  both  his  colleagues ;  and  Kallistratus  engaged,  that  if 
permitted  to  go  home,  he  would  employ  all  his  efforts  to  kteep 
the  fleet  well-paid  from  the  public  treasury ;  or  if  this  were 
impracticable,  that  he  would  labour  to  procure  peace.'  So 
terrible  are  the  difficulties  which  the  Grecian  generals  now 
experience  in  procuring  money  from  Athens  (or  from  other 
cities  in  whose  service  they  are  acting),  for  payment  of  their 
troops !  Iphikrat£s  suffered  the  same  embarrassment  which 
Timotheus  had  experienced  the  year  before — and  which  will  be 
found  yet  more  painfully  felt  as  we  advance  forward  in  the 
history.  For  the  present  he  subsisted  his  seamen  by  finding 
work  for  them  on  the  farms  of  the  Korkyraeans,  where  there 
must  doubtless  have  been  ample  necessity  for  repairs  after  the 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  39.  The  mean- 
ing of  Xenophon  here  is  not  very  clear, 
nor  is  even  the  text  perfect 

'£7^  ft^y  9ii  Ta.m\v  r^r  trrpartiyUuf 

ra  Kol  rh  ifpoctK^aBai  ic  cXc vo'ai 
iavr^  (this  shows  that  Iphikrat^  him- 
self singled  them  out)  Ka\?dffrpar6y  re 
rhr  9rifi^nfOpow,  ol  fAdka  ^irir^dctor  ^rro, 
mU  Xafiplooff  fxdka  trrpcentyuthv  yofAi(6fjL«' 
vo¥.  Efrc  7^  <f>po¥lfiovs  atnohs  iiyo^ 
/i9yos  cTyai,  avfifio^Kovs  Xafiuv  4fio^\€ro, 
aQ^p6v  fwi  9oic€t  Hiairpd^affBaf  cfrc 
iivriiniKovs   vofiiimVy   o8rtf  Bpwrims 


(some  words  in  the  text  seem  to  he 
wanting)    ....   /iV<  icwraip^imv 

Xo^porovrros  iip*  iavr^  tovt6  fiot  9oku 
hfiphs  cTvoi. 

I  follow  Dr.  ThirlwalPs  translation  of 
ol  fAd\a  iiriHi^ttov,  which  appears  to 
me  decidedly  preferable.  Tne  word 
^^(ci  (vi.  3,  3)  shows  that  Kallistrattts 
was  an  unwilling  colleague. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3.  ^o^x^/*"^* 
yiip  'l4>iKpdr€i  (Kallistratus)  tt  ahrhif 
il^iti,  ^  x/^/M'^'A  W/i^cir  rf  twnuc^ 
1j  tlpiinitf  roi'fifftiWf  &c. 
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devastations  of  Mnasippus ;  while  he  crossed  over  to  Akar- 
nania  with  his  peltasts  and  hoplites,  and  there  obtained  service 
with  the  townships  friendly  to  Athens  against  such  others  as 
were  friendly  to  Sparta ;  especially  against  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  the  strong  town  called  Thyrieis.* 

The  happy  result  of  the  Korkyraean  expedition,  imparting 
universal  satisfaction  at  Athens,  was  not  less  bene-  B.C373. 
fidal  to  Timotheus  than  to  Iphikratfis.     It  was  in  FaTounbie 

tone  t^ 

November  373  B.C,  that  the  former,  as  well  as  his  pouic 
quaestor  or  military  treasurer  Antimachus,  under-  ^ei^.U 
went  each  his  trial     Kallistratus,  having  returned  SS^ilS^ 
home,  pleaded  against  the  quaestor,  perhaps  against  k^^he^ 
Timotheus  also,  as  one  of  the  accusers ;  *  though  ^^^J^ 
probably  in  a  spirit  of  greater  gentleness  and  mode-  jSLSS^SJT 
ration,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  joint  success  and  ^iS^o  wp. 
of  the  general  good  temper  prevalent  in  the  city.  ^^^ 
And  while  the  edge  of  the  accusation  against  Timo-  "eSSedto 
theus  was  thus  blunted,  the  defence  was  strengthened  *****^ 
not  merely  by  numerous  citizen  friends  speaking  in  his  favour 
with  increased  confidence,  but  also  by  the  unusual  phaenomenon 
of  two  powerful  foreign  supporters.    At  the  request  of  Timo- 
theus, both  Alketas  of  Epirus,  and  Jason  of  Pherae,  came  to 
Athens  a  little  before  the  trial,  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  his 
favour.    They  were  received  and  lodged  by  him  in  his  house 
in  the  Hippodamian  Agora,  the  principal  square  of  the  Peiraeus. 
And  as  he  was  then  in  some  embarrassment  for  want  of  money, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  various  articles  of  finery  in 
order  to  do  them  honour — clothes,  bedding,  and  two  silver 
drinking-bowls — from  Pasion,  a  wealthy  banker  near  at  hand. 
These  two  important  witnesses  would  depose  to  the  zealous 
service  and  estimable  qualities  of  Timotheus ;  who  had  in- 
spired them  with  warm  interest,  and  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  them  into  alliance  with  Athens ;  an  alliance  which 
they  had   scaled  at   once  by  conveying  Stesikl^  and  his 
division  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  Korkyra.     The  minds 
of  the  Dikastery  would  be  powerfully  affected  by  seeing  before 
them  such  a  man  as  Jason  of  Pherae,  at  that  moment  the  most 
powerful  individual  in  Greece;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  Timotheus  was  acquitted.      His  treasurer  Anti- 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  37,  38.  *  Demosthen.  cont  Timoth.  c.  9,  p.  1 197,  1 198. 
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madius,  not  tried  by  the  same  Dikastery,  and  doubtless  not 
so  powerfully  befriended,  was  less  fortunate.  He  was  con- 
demned to  deathy  and  his  property  confiscated  ;  the  Dikastery 
doubtless  believing,  on  what  evidence  we  do  not  know,  that 
he  had  been  gfuilty  of  fraud  in  dealing  with  the  public  money, 
which  had  caused  serious  injury  at  a  most  important  crisis. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  held  responsible 
as  treasurer,  for  the  pecuniary  department  of  the  money- 
levying  command  confided  to  Timotheus  by  the  people. 
As  to  the  military  conduct,  for  which  Timotheus  himself 
would  be  personally  accountable,  we  can  only  remark 
that  having  been  invested  with  the  command  for  the 
special  purpose  of  relieving  the  besieged  Korkyra, 
he  appears  to  have  devoted  an  unreasonable  length 
of  time  to  his  own  self-originated  cruise  elsewhere ; 
though  such  cruise  was  in  itself  beneficial  to  Athens ; 
^i£^^  insomuch  that  if  Korkyra  had  really  been  taken,  the 
^^^S'  people  would  have  had  good  reason  for  imputing 
the  misfortune  to  his  delay.^    And  although  he  was 


Timotheus 
^     had  been 
guilty  of 
dday,  not 
justiAaUo 
under  the 
circum- 
stances— 
though  ac- 
quitted, his 
reputation 


ai 
m 


Persia. 


*  The  narrative  here  given  of  the 
events  of  373  B.c,  so  far  as  they  con- 
cern Timotheus  and  Iphikrat^,  appears 
to  me  the  only  way  of  satisfying  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  and  following  the 
statements  of  Xenophon  and  Demo- 
sthenes. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  indeed,  im- 
plies, and  Rehdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratis, 
&c  p.  86)  contends,  that  Iphikrat€s 
did  not  take  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
nor  depart  from  Athens,  until  after  the 
trial  of  Timotheus.  There  are  some 
expressions  in  the  oration  of  Demo- 
sthenes, which  might  seem  to  counte- 
nance this  supposition ;  but  it  will  be 
found  hardly  admissible,  if  we  atten- 
tively stud^  the  series  of  £eicts. 

1.  Mnasippus  arrived  with  his  arma- 
ment at  Korkyra,  and  began  the  aege, 
either  before  April,  or  at  the  first  open- 
ing of  April,  373  B.C.  For  his  arrival 
there,  and  the  good  condition  of  his 
fleet,  was  known  at  Athens  A^^^  Timo- 
theus received  his  appointment  as  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  the 
island  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  10,  11,  12). 

2.  Timotheus  sailed  from  Peirseus  on 
this  appointed  voyage,  in  April,  373  b.c. 

3.  Timotheus  was  tried  at  Athens  in 
November  373  B.c. ;  Alketas  and  Jason 
being  then  present,  as  allies  of  Athens 


and  witnesses  in  his  favour. 

Now  if  the  truth  were,  that  Iphikrates 
did  not  depart  from  Athens  with  his 
fleet  until  after  the  trial  of  Timotheus  in 
November,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
siege  of  Korkyra  by  Mnasippus  lasted 
seven  months,  and  &e  cruise  of  Timo- 
theus nearly  five  months.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  altogether  improbable. 
The  Athenians  would  never  have  per- 
mitted Korkyra  to  incur  so  terrible  a 
chance  of  capture,  simply  in  order  to 
wait  for  the  trial  of  Timotheus.  Xeno- 
phon does  not  expressly  say  how  long 
the  siege  of  Korkyra  lasted ;  but  from 
his  expressions  about  the  mercenaries  of 
Mnasippus  (that  already  pay  was  owing 
to  them  tor  as  muck  as  two  months — ical 
^voiif  ffSi}  fiiiroa^ — vi.  2,  16),  we  should 
infer  that  it  could  hardly  have  lasted 
more  than  three  months  in  alL  Let  us 
say,  that  it  lasted  four  months ;  the 
siege  would  then  be  over  in  August; 
and  we  know  that  the  fleet  of  Iphikrates 
arrived  just  after  the  siege  was  concluded. 

Besides,  is  it  credible,  that  Timo- 
theus— ^named  as  admiral  for  the  express 
purpose  of  relieving  Korkyra,  and 
knowing  that  Mnasippus  was  already 
besieging  the  place  with  a  formidable 
fleet — would  have  spent  so  long  a  time 
9&fiv€  months  in  his  preliminary  cruise  ? 
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now  acquitted,  his  reputation  suffered  so  much  by  the  whole 
that  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  glad  to  accept  an 


I  presume  TimoCheiis  to  have  stayed 
out  m  this  cruise  aboat  two  months; 
and  even  this  length  of  time  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  nise  strong  displea- 
sme  against  him  at  Athois,  when  the 
danger  and  privations  of  Korkyra  were 
made  known  as  hourly  increasing.  At 
the  time  when  Timotheus  came  back  to 
Athens,  he  fomid  all  this  displeasure 
actually  afloat  against  him,  excited  in 
pert  by  the  strong  censures  of  h)hikrat£8 
and  Kallistratus  (Dem.  cont  Timoth.  p. 
1 187,  c  3).  The  adverse  orations  ra 
the  public  assembly,  besides  inflaming 
the  wrath  of  the  Athenians  against  him, 
caused  a  vote  to  be  passra^  deposing 
him  from  his  command  to  Kork3rra,  and 
nominatii^  in  his  place  Iphikrat^s, 
with  Chabrias  and  lOdlh^ratus.  Pro- 
bably those  who  proposed  this  vote  would 
at  the  same  time  give  notice  that  they 
intended  to  prefer  a  judicial  accusation 
against  Timotheus  for  breach  or  neglect 
01  duty.  But  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
all  parties  to  postpone  actatai  trial  until 
the  fiEUe  of  Korkyra  should  be  deter- 
mined, for  which  purpose  the  saving 
of  time  would  be  predotts.  Already  too 
much  time  had  oeen  lost,  and  Iphi- 
krat^  was  well  aware  that  his  ^ole 
diance  of  success  depended  upon  ce- 
lerity ;  while  Timotheus  and  his  friends 
wooM  look  upon  postponement  as  an 
additimial  chance  of  softening  the  public 
displeasure^  besides  enabling  them  to 
obtain  the  attendance  of  Jason  and  Al- 
ketas.  Still,  though  trial  was  post- 
poned, Timotheus  was  from  this  moment 
under  impeachment  The  oration  com- 
posed by  Demosthenfo  therefore  (de- 
livered by  ApoUodoms  as  plaintiff, 
several  years  afterwards) — though  speak- 
ing loosely,  and  not  disti^^uiSiing  the 
angry  ^)eeches  against  Tunotheus  in 
Ae pubbc  assembly  (in  June  373  B.&,  or 
thereabouts,  whereby  his  deposition  was 
obtained),  from  the  accusing  speeches 
against  him  at  his  actual  trud  in  No- 
vember 373  B.a,  before  the  dikastery — is 
nevertheless  not  incorrect  in  saying — 

^rpanrfbt  Ztk  rh  ftii  irc^nrXcv<rai  ncXo- 
vipTifaotrrM  Kplatt  9^  irapt949oTo 
€ls  rhw  irifioyf  airias  rfjf  fuyianis 
rvx^  (c  3,  p.  1 187) — and  again  re- 
jecting his  coming  from  Kalauria  to 
Athens — /UXXmw   rolyvr  KorcnrXciv  ^irl 


(p.  1188-1189).  That  Tmiotheus  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  people  for  trial 
— that  he  was  sailing  bock  from  Ka- 
lauria /or  kis  /tmi/— might  well  be  as- 
serted respectine  his  position  in  the 
month  of  June,  tnoagh  his  trial  did  not 
actually  take  place  until  November.  I 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
triremes  at  Kalauria  would  form  a  part 
of  that  fleet  which  actuaUy  went  to 
Korkyra  under  Iphikrat^  ;  not  waiting 
to  go  thither  until  after  the  trial  of 
Timotheus  in  November,  but  departing 
as  soon  as  Iphikrat^  could  get  ready, 
probably  about  July  373  B.C. 

Rehdants  argues  that  if  Iphikrat^ 
departed  with  the  fleet  in  July,  he  must 
have  returned  to  Athens  in  November 
to  the  trial  of  Timotheus,  which  is  con- 
trary to  Xenophon*s  affirmation  that  he 
remained  in  the  Ionian  sea  until  371 
B.a  But  if  we  look  attentively  at  the 
oration  of  Demosthen^,  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  no  certain  ground  for 
affirming  Iphikrat^  to  have  l^en  present 
in  Athens  in  November,  durine  the 
actual  trial  of  Timotheus.  The  phrases 
in  p.  I187— ^itfT^Kffc  V  ain^  KoAXf- 
ffTparos  mU  'l^utpdirtis  .....  •0r«  Bi 
Si49c4rar  bfiu$  iccgnfyopovrr^s  ro^rov  ail- 
roi  re  icol  ol  avwayoptiorrts  wbrois^  &c, 
may  be  well  expUined,  so  far  as  Iphi- 
krat^  is  concerned,  by  supposing  tnem 
to  allude  to  those  pronounced  censures 
in  the  public  assembly  whereby  the 
vote  of  deposition  agamst  Timotheus 
was  obtained,  and  whereby  the  general 
indignation  against  him  was  first  excited. 
I  therefore  see  no  reason  for  affirming 
that  Iphikratfo  was  actually  present  at 
the  tnal  of  Timotheus  in  November. 
But  Kallistratus  was  really  present  at 
the  trial  (see  c  9,  p.  1197, 1199) ;  which 
consists  well  enough  with  the  statement 
of  Xenophon,  that  this  orator  obtained 
permission  from  Iphikrat^  to  leave  him 
at  Korkyra  and  come  back  to  Athens 
(vL  3,  3).  Kallistratus  directed  his 
accusation  mainly  against  Antimachus, 
the  treasurer  of  Timotheus.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  Iphikrat^  having 
carried  his  point  of  superseding  Timo- 
theus in  the  command  and  gaining  an 
important  success  at  Korkyra --might  be 
well-pleased  to  be  dispensed  from  the 
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invitation  of  the  Persian  satraps,  who  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  their  service  for  the 
Egyptian  war ;  the  same  command  from  which  Iphikrat6s 
had  retired  a  little  time  before.* 

That  admiral,  whose  naval  force  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
large  number  of  Korkyraean  triremes,  was  committing  without 
opposition  incursions  against  Akamania,  and  the  western  coast 
of  Peloponnesus ;  insomuch  that  the  expelled  Messenians,  in 
their  distant  exile  at  Hesperides  in  Libya,  began  to  conceive 
hopes  of  being  restored  by  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  which  they 
had  occupied  under  her  protection  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.'  And  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  masters  at  sea 
both  east  and  west  of  Peloponnesus,^  Sparta  and  her  con- 
federates, discouraged  by  the  ruinous  failure  of  their 
j^/^**  expedition  against  Korkyra  in  the  preceding  year, 
s*"*  ^in  appear  to  have  remained  inactive.  With  such  men- 
of^ddSt  *^^  predispositions,  they  were  powerfully  affected  by 
JSid^^nSr*  ^^^'E^ow^  alarm  arising  from  certain  frightful  earth- 
triumphant    Quakes  and  inundations  with  which  Peloponnesus 

position  of         *  ^ 

]^ikrat&.  was  visited  during  this  year,  and  which  were  re- 
farthor  dis-    gardcd  as  marks  of  the  wrath  of  the  eod  Poseidon. 

mayed  by  ** 

eaithquakes   Morc  of  these  formidable  visitations  occurred  this 

and  otner 

diwie  Sim  year  in  Peloponnesus  than  had  ever  before  been 
Buraare  knowu ;  especially  one,  the  worst  of  all,  whereby 
ana«h-  the  two  towtts  of  Helikfi  and  Bura  in  Achaia  were 
destroyed,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  their 
population.     Ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  which  happened 


obligation  of  formally  accusing  him  be- 
fore the  Dikastery,  in  opposition  to 
Jason  and  Alketas,  as  well  as  to  a 
powerful  body  of  Athenian  friends. 

Diodorus  (xy.  47)  makes  a  statement 
quite  different  from  Xenophon.  He 
says  that  Timotheus  was  at  first  deposed 
from  bis  command,  but  afterwards  for- 
given and  re-appointed  by  the  people 
jointly  with  Iphikrat^s)  in  consequence 


all  ffronnds  to  be  preferred,  especially 
as  its  main  points  are  in  conformity 
with  the  Demosthenic  oration. 

'  Demosth.  cont  Timoth.  c.  6,  p. 
iioi;  c  8,  p.  1 194. 

We  see  from  another  passage  of  the 
same  oration  that  the  creditors  of  Timo- 
theus reckoned  upon  his  making  a  lai^ge 
sum  of  money  in  the  Persian  service 


<c  I,  p.  1 185).  This  farther  illustrates 
of  the  great  a€»:es8ion  of  force  whfch  he  what  I  have  said  in  a  previous  note, 
had  procured  in  his  preliminary  cruise,  about  the  motives  of  the  distinguished 
Accordingly  the  fleet,  130  triremes  in  !  Athenian  officers  to  take  service  in 
number,   was  despatched    to   Kork3rra  |  foreign  parts  away  from  Athens. 


under  the  joint  command  of  Iphikrat6s 
and  Timotheus.  Diodorus  makes  no 
mention  of  the  trial  of  Timotheus.  This 
account  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  Xenophon ;  which  latter  is  on 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  38 ;  Pausanias, 
iv.  26,  3. 

'  See  a  curious  testimony  to  this  fact 
in  Demosthen.  cont.  Neseram.  c.  12,  p. 

1357. 
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to  be  moored  on  this  shore  on  the  night  when  the  calamity 
occurred,  were  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  the  waters.* 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre  which  had  so  iheSfMr. 
well  served  their  purpose  fifteen  years  before,  in  ^^GSo- 
388-387  B.C    They  sent  Antalkidas  again  as  envoy  pS^toioc 
to  Persia,  to  entreat  both  pecuniary  aid,*  and  a  fresh  Si^^lL 
Persian  intervention  enforcing  anew  the  peace  which  SUl^mi* 
bore  his  name  ;  which  peace  had  now  been  infringed  S'idS^ 
(according  to  Lacedaemonian  construction)  by  the  ^^SS? 
reconstitution  of  the   Boeotian  confederacy  under  ^^J*'*' 
Thebes  as  president    And  it  appears  that  in  the  <»»«^~»<»- 
course  of  the  autumn  or  winter,   Persian  envoys  actually 
4id  come  to  Greece,  requiring  that  the  belligerents  should 
all  desist  from  war,  and  wind  up  their  dissensions  on  the 
principles  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.^    The  Persian  satraps, 
at   this   time   renewing  their  efforts   against   Egypt,   were 
anxious  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Greece,  as  a  means 
of  enlarging  their  numbers  of  Grecian  mercenaries ;  of  which 
troops  Timotheus  had  left  Athens  a  few  months  before  to  take 
the  command. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  prospect  of  Persian  intervention, 
which  doubtless  was  not  without  effect — Athens  her- 
self  was  becoming  more  and  more  disposed  towards  poMd  to- 
peaca     That  common  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, which  had  brought  her  into  alliance  with  Thebes 
in  378  B.C.,  was  now  no  longer  predominant   She  was  actually 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  maritime  confederacy ;  and  this 


'  Diodor.  xL  48,  49 ;  Pansan.  viL  25  ;  | 
idifln.  Hist.  AnimaL  xL  19. 

KallistheD^  seems  to  have  described 
at  large,  with  appropriate  religions  com- 
nents,  numerous  physical  portents  which 
occurred  about  this  time  (see  Kallisthen. 
Fragm.  8,  ed,  Didot). 

'  This  second  mission  of  Antalkidas 
is  sufficiently  Terified    by  an  indirect 


peace  of  374  B.a,  and  had  been  the 
originators  of  that  prerious  peace.  But 
this  appears  to  me  one  of  the  cases  (not 
a  few  altogether  in  his  history)  in  which 
he  repeats  himself,  or  gives  the  same 
event  twice  over  under  analogous  cir- 
cumstances. The  intervention  of  the 
Persian  env03rs  bears  much  more  suit- 
ably on  the  period  immediately  pre- 


allusion  of  Xenophon  (vi.  3,  12).    His    ceding  the  peace  of  ^71  B.C,  than  upon 
known  philo-Laconian  sentiments  snffi-  >  that  which  preceded  the  peace  of  374 


ciently  explain  why  he  avoids  directly 
mentioning  it 
*  Diodor.  xv.  50. 


B.C. — when,  in  point  of  fact,  no  peace 
was  ever  fully  executed. 

Dionysiusof  Halikamassus  also  (Judic. 


Diodorus  had  stated  (a  few  chapters  \  de  Lysii,  p.  479)  represents  the  king  of 
before,  xv.  38)  that  Persian  envoys  had  i  Persia  as  a  party  to  the  peace  sworn  by 
also  come  into  Greece  a  little  before  the    Athens  and  Sparta  in  371  B.C. 
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she  could  hardly  hope  to  increase  by  continuing  the  war,  since 
the  Lacedaemonian  naval  power  had  already  been  humbled. 
Moreover  she  found  the  expense  of  warlike  operations  very 
burdensome,  nowise  defrayed  either  by  the  contributions  of 
her  allies  or  by  the  results  of  victory.  The  orator  Kallistratus 
— ^who  had  promised  either  to  procure  remittances  from  Athens 
to  Iphikratfis,  or  to  recommend  the  conclusion  of  peace — ^was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  latter  alternative,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  promote  the  pacific  dispositions  of  his 
countrymen.* 

Moreover,  the  Athenians  had  become   more    and    more 
alienated  from  Thebes.     The  ancient  antipathy,  be- 

Athenshad  -  .«i  ««i-  -t 

ceased  to  be  twccu  thesc  two  ncighbours,  had  for  a  time  been 
s^rta,aiid  overlaid  by  common  fear  of  Sparta.  But  as  soon 
Jain  jeakos  as  Thcbcs  had  re-established  her  authority  in  Boeotia, 
the  jealousies  of  Athens  again  began  to  arise.  In 
374  B.C.,  she  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Spartans,  without 
the  concurrence  of  Thebes ;  which  peace  was  broken  almost 
as  soon  as  made,  by  the  Spartans  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  of  Timotheus  at  Zakynthus.  The  Phokians 
— against  whom,  as  having  been  active  allies  of  Sparta  in  her 
invasions  of  Boeotia,  Thebes  was  now  making  war — had  also 
been  ancient  friends  of  Athens,  who  s)niipathised  with  their 
sufferings.'  Moreover  the  Thebans  on  their  side  probably 
resented  the  unpaid  and  destitute  condition  in  which  their 
seamen  had  been  left  by  Timotheus  at  Kalauria,  during  the 
expedition  Tor  the  relief  of  Korkyra,  in  the  preceding  year ; ' 
an  expedition,  of  which  Athens  alone  reaped  both  the  glory 
and  the  advantage.  Though  they  remained  members  of  the 
confederacy,  sending  deputies  to  the  congress  at  Athens, 
the  unfriendly  spirit  on  both  sides  continued  on  the  increase, 
and  was  farther  exasperated  by  their  violent  proceeding 
against  Plataea  in  the  first  half  of  372  B.C. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Plataea,  like  the  other 
towns  of  Boeotia,  had  been  again  brought  into  the  confederacy 
under  Thebes.  Re-established  by  Sparta  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  as  a  so-called  autonomous  town,  it  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  her  as  a  post  against  Thebes,  and  was  no  longer 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vl  3,  i. 

*  Demoslh.  cont  Timoth.  p.  11 88,  s.  17. 
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able  to  maintain  a  real  autonomy  after  the  Spartans  had 
been  excluded  from  Boeotia  in  376  B.C    While  other  Eq„i^oc«i 
Boeotian  cities  were  glad  to  find  themselves  eman-  gSf SSS<Jld 
dpated  from  their  philo-Laconian  oligarchies  and  JJJ^the 
rejoined  to  the  federation  under  Thebes,  Plataea —  iSSSS^ 
as  well  as  Thespiae — submitted  to  the  union  only  by  ftJS  bSSJ 
cdnstraint ;  awaiting  any  favourable  opportunity  for  '^^^ 
breaking  off,  either  by  means  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens.  JSSJf  J,in. 
Aware  probably  of  the  growing  coldness  between  the  g^^ 
Athenians  and  Thebans,  the  Plataeans  were  secretly  ^^^^^ 
trying  to  persuade  Athens  to  accept  and  occupy  their  town, 
annexing  Plataea  to  Attica :  ^  a  project  hazardous  both  to 
Thebes  and  Athens,  since  it  would  place  them  at  open  war 
with  each  other,  while  neither  vras  yet  at  peace  with  Sparta. 

This  intrigue,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Thebans, 
determined  them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Their  ThcThehans 
presidency,  over  more  than  one  of  the  minor  Boeotian  Jl^SSfo^ 
dtieSy  had  always  been  ungentle,  suitable  to  the  p{j^°id 
roughness  of  their  dispositions.  Towards  Plataea,  gSwiSS^* 
especially,  they  not  only  bore  an  ancient  antipathy,  Jjjj^e 
but  r^jarded  the  re-established  town  as  little  better  »*Atbcii«. 
than  a  Lacedemonian  encroachment,  abstracting  from  them- 
selves a  portion  of  territory  which  had  become  Theban, 
by  prescriptive  enjo}niient  lasting  for  forty  years  from  the 
surrender  of  Plataea  in  427  B.c.  As  it  would^  have  been 
to  them  a  loss  as  well  as  embarrassment,  if  Athens  should 
resolve  to  close  with  the  tender  of  Plataea — ^they  fore- 
stalled the  contingency  by  seizing  the  town  for  themselves. 
Since  the  re-conquest  of  Bceotia  by  Thebes,  the  Plataeans  had 
come  again,  though  reluctantly,  under  the  ancient  constitution 
of  Bceotia :  they  were  living  at  peace  with  Thebes,  acknow- 
ledging her  rights  as  president  of  the  federation,  and  having 
their  own  rights  as  members  guaranteed  in  return  by  her, 
probably  under  positive  engagement — that  is,  their  security, 
their  territory,  and  their  qualified  autonomy,  subject  to  the 
federal  restrictions  and  obligations.  But  though  thus  at  peace 
with  Thebes,*  the  Plataeans  knew  well  what  was  her  real  senti- 


*  Diodor.  xv.  46.  I  do  not  know 
from  whom  Diodorus  copied  this  state- 
ment ;  but  it  seems  extremely  reason 


*  This  seems  to  me  what  is  meant  by 
the  Platsan  speaker  in  Isokrat^s,  when 
he    complains    more    than    once    that 


able.  '  Plataea  had  been  taken  by  the  Thebans 
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meat  towards  them,  and  their  own  towards  her.  If  we  are  to 
believe,  what  seems  very  probable,  that  they  were  secretly 
negotiating  with  Athens  to  help  them  in  breaking  oflF.from 
the  federation — the  consciousness  of  such  an  intrigue  tended 
still  farther  to  keep  them  in  anxiety  and  suspicion.  Accord- 
ingly being  apprehensive  of  some  aggression  from  Thebes, 
they  kept  themselves  habitually  on  their  guard.  But  their 
vigilance  was  somewhat  relaxed,  and  most  of  them  went  out 
of  the  city  to  their  farms  in  the  country,  on  the  days,  well 
known  beforehand,  when  the  public  assemblies  in  Thebes 
were  held.  Of  this  relaxation  the  Boeotarch  Neokl^  took 
advantage.*  He  conducted  a  Theban  armed  force,  imme- 
diately from  the  assembly,  by  a  circuitous  route  through 
Hysiae  to  Plataea ;  which  town  he  found  deserted  by  most 
of  its  male  adults  and  unable  to  make  resistance.  The 
Plataeans — dispersed  in  the  fields,  finding  their  walls,  their 
wives,  and  their  families,  all  in  possession  of  the  victor — ^were 
under  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  proposed  to  them. 


in  time  of  peace— tip^i^j  olhnis.    The 
speaker,  in  protesting  against  the  injus- 
tice of  the  Thebans,   appeals  to  two 
guarantees  which  they  nave  violated; 
tor  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  how- 
ever,  the  two  are  not  clearly  distin- 
guished,  but  run    together   into    one. 
The  first  guarantee  was,  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  under  which  Plataea   had 
been  restored,  and  to  which  Thebes, 
Sparta,   and  Athens  were  all  parties. 
The  second  guarantee  was,  that  given 
by  Thebes  when  she    conquered    the 
Boeotian  cities  in  377-376  B.a,  and  re- 
constituted the  federation ;  whereby  she 
ensured  to  the  Plataeans  existence  as  a 
city,  with  so  much  of  autonomy  as  was 
consistent  with    the    obligations  of   a 
member    of    the    Boeotian    federation. 
When  the  Platacan  speaker  accuses  the 
Thebans  of  having  violated  "the  oatiis 
and  the  agreement "  {UpKovs  koX  ^vpOii- 
icot),  he  means  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  subject  to  the  limits  after- 
wsuxis  imposed  by  the  submission   of 
Plataea  to  the  federal  system  of  Boeotia. 
He  calls  for  the  tutelary  interference  of 
Athens,  as  a  party  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talkidas. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks  (Hist  Gr.  vol. 
v.  ch.  38,  p.  70-72)  that  the  Thebans 
were  parties  to  the  peace  of  374  B.c. 
between  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  that  they 


accepted  it,  intending  deliberately  to 
break  it,  and  that  under  that  peace,  the 
Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and  garrisons 
were  withdrawn  from  Thespiae  and 
other  places  in  Boeotia.  I  am  unable 
to  acquiesce  in  this  view  ;  which  appeals 
to  me  n^atived  by  Xenophon,  and 
neither  affirmed  nor  implied  in  the 
Plataic  discourse  of  Isokrat^s.  In  my 
opinion,  there  were  no  Lacedaemonian 
harmosts  in  Boeotia  (except  at  Orcho- 
menus  in  the  north)  in  374  B.a  Xeno- 
phon tells  us  (Hellen.  v.  4,  63 ;  vi.  i, 
i)  that  the  Thebans  "were  recovering 
the  Boeotian  cities — ^had  subdued  the 
Boeotian  cities  " — ^in  or  before  375  B.C., 
so  that  they  were  able  to  march  out  of 
Boeotia  and  invade  Phokis  ;  which  im- 
plies the  expidsion  or  retirement  of  all 
the  Lacedaemonian  forces  from  the 
southern  part  of  Boeotia. 

The  reasoning  in  the  Plataic  discourse 
of  Isokrates  is  not  very  clear  or  dis- 
criminating ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to 
expect  that  it  should  be,  in  the  ploul- 
ing  of  a  suffering  and  passionate  man. 
But  the  expression  tl^rns  olhiis  and 
tip'fiyri  may  always  (in  my  judgement) 
be  explained,  without  referring  it,  as 
Dr.  Thirlwall  does,  to  the  peace  of  374 
B.C.,  or  supposing  Thebes  to  have  been 
a  party  to  that  peace. 

*  Pausaniai  ix.  I,  3. 
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They  were  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  and  to  carry  away  all 
their  moveable  property ;  but  their  town  was  destroyed  and 
its  territory  again  annexed  to  Thebes.  The  unhappy  fugitives 
were  constrained  for  the  second  time  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens, 
where  they  were  again  kindly  received,  and  restored  to  the 
same  qualified  right  of  citizenship  as  they  had  enjoyed  prior 
to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.^ 

It  was  not  merely  with  Plataea,  but  also  with  Thespiae,  that 
Thebes  was  now  meddling.     Mistrusting  the  dis- 
positions of  the  Thespians,  she  constrained  them  to  ing  ezdted 
demolish  the  fortifications  of  their  town ;'  as  she  had  iMpunstthe 
caused  to  be  done  fifty-two  years  before,  after  the  account  of 
victory  of  Delium,^  on  suspicion  of  leanings  favourable  in«»  with 
to  Athens.  nie«w. 

T*hc  PlafaM' 

Such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  in  discourse  or 
Boeotia  excited  strong  emotion  at  Athens  ;  where 
the  Plataeans  not  only  appeared  as  suppliants,  with  the 
tokens  of  misery  conspicuously  displayed,  but  also  laid  their 
case  pathetically  before  the  assembly,  and  invoked  aid  to 
regain  their  town  of  which  they  had  been  just  bereft  On 
a  question  at  once  so  touching  and  so  full  of  political  con- 
sequences,   many  speeches    were  doubtless   composed   and 


*  Diodor.  xv.  47. 

Pausanias  (ix.  I,  3)  places  thU  cap- 
tare  of  Platsea  in  the  third  year  (count- 
ing the  years  from  midsummer  to  mid- 
summer) before  the  battle  of  Leuktra ; 
or  in  the  year  of  the  archon  Asteius  at 
Athens;  which  seems  to  me  the  true 
date,  though  Mr*  Clinton  supposes  it 
(without  ground,  I  think)  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  Xenophon.    The  year  of  the 


3*  I— Air4Xi3a»  y^wofUpovs :  compare 
^^  ^  3»  5)*  Diodoms  also  (xy.  46) 
speaks  of  the  Thebans  as  having  de- 
stroyed Thespise.  But  against  this,  I 
eather,  from  the  Plataic  Oration  of 
Isokrat^  that  the  Thespians  were  not 
in  the  same  plight  with  the  Plataeans 
when  that  oration  was  delivered ;  that 
is,  the^  were  not  expelled  collectively 
out  of  Boeotia.     Moreover    Pausanias 


archon  Asteius  reaches  from  midsummer  '  also  expressly  says  that  the  Thespians 
373  to  midsummer  372  B.C.  It  is  in  the  i  were  present  in  Bceotia  at  the  time  of 
latter  half  of  the  year  of  Asteius  (be-  !  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  that  they 
tween  January  and  July  372  B.C)  that  I  i  were  expelled  shortly  afterwards.  Pau- 
snppose  Platsea  to  liave  been  taken.  {  sanias  at  the  same  time  gives  a  distinct 
*  I  infer  this  from  Isokratfe,  Or.  xiv.  story,  about  the  conduct  of  the  Thes- 
(Plataic.)  s.  21-38  :  compare  also  sect    plans,  which  it  would  not  be  reasonable 


10.  The  Platsean  speaker  accuses  the 
Thebans  of  having  aestroyed  the  walls 
of  some  Boeotian  cities  (over  and  above 
what  they  had  done  to  Plataea),  and  I 
venture    to    apply    this    to    Th^iae. 


to  reject  (ix.  13,  3;  ix.  14,  i).  I  be- 
lieve therefore  that  Xenophon  has 
^oken  inaccurately  in  sayine  that  the 
Thespians  were  ik96KJIi4s6e/br€  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.    It  is  quite  possible 


Xenophon  indeed  states  that  the  Thes-  .  that  they  might  have  sent  supplications 
pians  were  at  this  very  period  treated    to  Athens  (liccrc^rrof — Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
exactly    like    the    Platseans;    that    is,  !  3,  i)  in  consequence  of  the  severe  man- 
driven  out  of  Boeotia,  and  their  town    date  to  demolish  their  walls, 
destroyed  ;    except   that  they  had   not        '  Thucyd.  iv.  133. 
the  same  claim  on  Athens  (Ilellen.  vi.  1 
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delivered,  one  of  which  has  fortunately  reached  us;  composed 
by  Isokratfis,  and  perhaps  actually  delivered  by  a  Plataean 
speaker  before  the  public  assembly.  The  hard  fate  of  this 
interesting  little  community  is  here  impressively  set  forth ; 
including  the  bitterest  reproaches,  stated  with  not  a  little  of 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  against  the  multiplied"  wrongs  done 
by  Thebes,  as  well  towards  Athens  as  towards  Plataea. 
Much  of  his  invective  is  more  vehement  than  conclusive. 
Thus  when  the  orator  repeatedly  claims  for  Plataea  her 
title  to  autonomous  existence,  under  the  guarantee  of  uni- 
versal autonomy  sworn  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas* — ^the 
Thebans  would  doubtless  reply,  that  at  the  time  of  that  peace, 
Platxa  was  no  longer  in  existence ;  but  had  been  extinct  for 
forty  years,  and  was  only  renovated  afterwards  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians for  their  own  political  purposes.  And  the  orator 
intimates  plainly,  that  the  Thebans  were  noway  ashamed  of 
their  proceeding,  but  came  to  Athens  to  justify  it,  openly 
and  avowedly ;  moreover  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenian  speakers  espoused  the  same  side.'  That  the  Plataeans 
had  co-operated  with  Sparta  in  her  recent  operations  in  Boeotia 
against  both  Athens  and  Thebes,  was  an  undeniable  fact; 
which  the  orator  himself  can  only  extenuate  by  saying  that 
they  acted  under  constraint  from  a  present  Spartan  force — 
but  which  was  cited  on  the  opposite  side  as  a  proof  of  their 
philo-Spartan  dispositions,  and  of  their  readiness  again  to 
join  the  common  enemy  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself.* 
The  Thebans  would  accuse  Plataea  of  subsequent  treason  to 
the  confederacy ;  and  they  even  seem  to  have  contended,  that 
they  had  rendered  a  positive  service  to  the  general  Athenian 
confederacy  of  which  they  were  members,*  by  expelling  the 
inhabitants  of  Plataea  and  dismantling  Thespiae ;  both  towns 
being  not  merely  devoted  to  Sparta,  but  also  adjoining 
Kithaeron,  the  frontier  line  whereby  a  Spartan  army  would 


>  IsokratSs,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  ii, 
13,  18,  42»  46,  47.  68. 

•  Isokratas,  Or.  xiv.  (Flat)  s.  3.  El 
fj^p  ohf  fi^  Biifitdovs  ittpSfjity  iie  voyr^s 
Tp^wcv    irapttrKevafffidyovs    ir€lB€iv  tfuis 

fipax^^f  ^  i^oiTfitrdfitBa  rohs  \6yovs' 
4w€iB^  y  e/j  TOUT*  iruxiai  ffxtfojucv,  itrrt 
fiil  im&vov  ^fuy  c7vat  rhw  kywva  icphs  rov- 
Tovs  &AX^  KcU  roiy  ^Jtr6p«v  rohs  hw»ro>- 


rdrovs,  ots  &irb  Tc?y  iifitr4pm¥  oj^ois 
otroi  irapttnctvda'avTO  avniySpovs^  &c. 

Compare  sect  36. 

■  Isokr.  Or.  xiv.  (Plat)  s.  12,  13,  14, 
16,  28,  33,  48. 

♦  Isokrat  Or.  xiv.  (Plat)  s.  23-27.  \4' 
youtrty  &s  6xhp  rod  Koiyov  rtSv  trufifidx^y 
raur*  fwpa^oof — ^aal  rh  9fifialovs  fx^iy 
r^y  rifi^r^pay^  rovro  ff6fA<t>tpoy  ttyai  roiii 
aufAfidxois,  &c. 
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invade  Bceotia.  Both  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  and  in 
the  general  congress  of  the  confederates  at  that  city,  animated 
discussions  were  raised  upon  the  whole  subject ;  ^  discussions, 
wherein,  as  it  appears,  Epaminondas,  as  the  orator  and 
representative  of  Thebes,  was  found  a  competent  advocate 
against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distinguished  speaker  in  Athens  ; 
sustaining  the  Theban  cause  with  an  ability  which  greatly 
enhanced  his  growing  reputation.' 

But  though  the  ^hebans  and  their  Athenian  supporters, 
having  aU  the  prudential  arguments  on  then-  side,  ^^  3^, 
carried  the  point  so  that  no  step  was  taken  to  restore  incraned 
the    Plataeans,    nor   any  hostile   declaration   made  STAtS^ 
against  those  to  whom  they  owed  their  expulsion —  ^i!i!%*^ace 
yet  the  general  result  of  the  debates,  animated  by  -xt^T* 
keen  sympathy  with  the  Plat^an  sufferets,  tended  XA^ 
decidedly  to  poison  the  good  feeling,  and  loosen  the  ^*!^^? 
ties,    between    Athens  and  Thebes.    This  change  G«Sl?a^ 
showed  itself  by  an  increased  gravitation  towards  ^!SJS 
peace  with  Sparta ;  strongly  advocated  by  the  orator  ^^"^ 
Kallistratus,  and  now  promoted  not  merely  by  the  announced 
Persian  intervention,  but  by  the  heavy  cost  of  war,  and  the 
absence  of  all  prospective  gain  from  its  continuance.    The 
resolution  was  at  length  taken — first  by  Athens,  and  next, 
probably,  by  the  majority  of  the  confederates  assembled  at 
Athens — to  make  propositions  of  peace  to  Sparta,  where  it 
was  well  known  that  similar  dispositions  prevailed  towards 
peace.     Notice  of  ^thls  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans, 
who  were  invited  to  send  envoys  thither  also,  if  they  chose  to 
become  parties.     In  the  spring  of  371  B.a,  at  the  time  when 
the  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  were  assembled 
at  Sparta,  both  the  Athenian  and  Theban  envoys,  and  those 


»  Isokrat  Or.  xiv.  (Plat)  s.  23,  24. 

'  Diodonis  (xv.  38)  mentions  the 
parliamentaiy  conflict  between  Epami* 
nondas  and  Kallistratus,  assigning  it 
to  the  period  immediately  ante^dent  to 
the  abortive  peace  concluded  between 
Athens  and  dparta  three  years  before. 
I  agree  with  Wesseling  (see  his  note  ad 
loc^  in  thinking  that  these  debates  more 
properly  belong  to  the  time  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  peace  of  371  b.c. 


twice  over  the  same  antecedent  phseno- 
mena — as  if  they  belonged  to  both 
— sometimes  assigning  to  one  what 
properly  belong  to  the  other. 

The  altercation  between  £paminon- 
das  and  Kallistrahis  [iy  r^  itoiy^  crvi^c- 
ipi^)  seems  to  me  more  properly  apper- 
taining to  debates  in  the  assembly  of 
the  confederacy  at  Athens — rather  than 
to  debates  at  Sparta,  in  the  preliminary 
discussions  for  peace,  where  the  alter- 


Diodonis  has  made  great  confusion  be-  |  cations  between  Epaminondas  and  Agesi- 
tween  the  two ;    sometimes  repeating  *  laus  occurred. 
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from  the  various  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy, 
arrived  there.  Among  the  Athenian  envoys,  two  at  least — 
Kallias  (the  hereditary  Daduch  or  Torchbearer  of  the 
Eieusinian  ceremonies)  and  Autokl6s — were  men  of  great 
family  at  Athens  ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by  Kallistratus 
the  orator.*  From  the  Thebans,  the  only  man  of  note  was 
EpaminondaSy  then  one  of  the  Boeotarchs. 

Of  the  debates  which  took  place  at  this  important  congress, 
B.C.  371.  ^^  have  very  imperfect  knowledge  ;  and  of  the  more 
May- June.-  prfvatc  diplomatic  conversations,  not  less  important 
rt^SS^**'^  than  the  debates,  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 
K^ST*^  Xenophon  gives  us  a  speech  from  each  of  the  three 
K^Sp^  Athenians,  and  from  no  one  else.  That  of  Kallias, 
stratus.  ^jj^  announces  himself  as  hereditary  proxenus  of 
Sparta  at  Athens,  is  boastful  and  empty,  but  eminently  philo- 
Laconian  in  spirit ;'  that  of  Autokl6s  is  in  the  opposite  tone, 
full  of  severe  censure  on  the  past  conduct  of  Sparta ;  that  of 
Kallistratus,  delivered  after  the  other  two— while  the  enemies 
of  Sparta  were  elate,  her  friends  humiliated,  and  both  parties 
silent,  from  the  fresh  effect  of  the  reproaches  of  Autoklfis  * — 
is  framed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  ;  admitting  faults  on  both 
sides,  but  deprecating  the  continuance  of  war,  as  injurious  to 
both,  and  showing  how  much  the  joint  interests  of  both  pointed 
towards  peace.* 

This  orator,  representing  the  Athenian  diplomacy  of  the  time, 
recognises  distinctly  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  as  the 

Kallistratus     ,        .  ,  •  t_      a  ^1 

andhu  basis  upon  which  Athens  was  prepared  to  treat — 
^  **^^*  autonomy  to  each  city,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and 
in  this  way,  coinciding  with  the  views  of  the  Persian  king,  he 
dismisses  with  indifference  the  menace  that  Antalkidas  was 
on  his  way  back  from  Persia  with  money  to  aid  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  war.  It  was  not  from  fear  of  the  Persian 
treasures  (he  urged) — as  the  enemies  of  peace  asserted — that 
Athens  sought  peace.*  Her  affairs  were  now  so  prosperous 
both  by  sea  and  land,  as  to  prove  that  she  only  did  so  on 
consideration  of  the  general  evils  of  prolonged  war,  and  on  a 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  3. 

It  seems  doubtful  from  the  language 
of  Xenophon,  whether  Kallistratus  was 
one  of  the  envoys  appointed,  or  only  a 
companion. 

2  Xen.  Ilellen.  vi.  3,  4-6. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  3,  7-10.  Tovr* 
fhrigy,  ffimw^y  fihy  wapk  ithnmv  iirotife€w 
( Autokl6s),  iiiofi4rovs  8^  rohs  ^xBofUpovs 
Tois  Aaicf8ai/M)Woi5  iiroififft, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  10-17. 

*  Xen.  Ilellen.  vi.  3,  12,  13. 
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prudent  abnegation  of  that  rash  confidence  which  was  always 
ready  to  contend  for  extreme  stakes* — like  a  gamester  playing 
double  or  quits.  The  time  had  come  for  both  Sparta  and 
Athens  now  to  desist  from  hostilities.  The  former  had  the 
strength  on  land,  the  latter  was  predominant  at  sea  ;  so  that 
each  could  g^ard  the  other ;  while  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  would  produce  peace  throughout  the  Hellenic  world, 
since  in  each  separate  city,  one  of  the  two  opposing  local 
parties  rested  on  Athens,  the  other  on  Sparta.'  But  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  Sparta  should  renounce  that 
system  of  aggression  (already  pointedly  denounced  by  the 
Athenian  Autoklte)  on  which  she  had  acted  since  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas ;  a  s)rstem,  from  which  she  had  at  last  reaped 
bitter  fruits,  since  her  unjust  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  had 
ended  by  throwing  into  the  arms  of  the  Thebans  all  those 
Boeotian  cities,  whose  separate  autonomy  she  had  bent  her 
whole  policy  to  ensure.' 

Two  points  stand  out  in  this  remarkable  speech,  which 
takes  a  judicious  measure  of  the  actual  position  of 
affairs :  first  autonomy  to  every  city ;  and  autonomy  JJJt'sSJJf' 
in  the  genuine  sense,  not  construed  and  enforced  SSi^'kSc 
by  the  separate  interests  of  Sparta,  as  it  had  been  at  ^Xj 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  next,  the  distribution  of  g^^^ 
such  pre-eminence  or  headship,   as  was  consistent  SSTluhais 
with  this  universal  autonomy,  between  Sparta  and  J^^SS^' 
Athens ;  the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea ;  as  «*?««* 
the  means  of  ensuring  tranquillity  in  Greece.     That 
"autonomy  perverted  to  Lacedaemonian   purposes" — which 
Perikl6s  had  denounced  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the 
condition  of  Peloponnesus,  and  which  had  been  made  the  poli- 
tical canon  of  Greece  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — was  now 
at  an  end.     On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  to 
become  mutual  partners  and  guarantees ;  dividing  the  head- 
ship of  Greece  by  an  ascertained  line  of  demarcation,  yet 
neither  of  them  interfering  with  the  principle  of  universal 


*  Xcn.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  16.  i^«7€  6p£  Ztk  rii  kyv»fi6y»s  wpaxB4ina 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi  3,   14.      Kal  ykp     ftrriy  5t«  ica)  voXX^  iiyrirvra  ytyySfitya' 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vl  3,  11.     Ko}  htuv  8i     U^lvots  7«7^njKTai. 
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autonomy.  Thebes,  and  her  claim  to  the  presidency  of 
Boeotia,  were  thus  to  be  set  aside  by  mutual  consent 

It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  peace  was  concluded.  The 
Peace  is  con-  armamcnts  on  both  sides  were  to  be  disbanded ;  the 
ASt^myof  harmosts  and  garrisons  everywhere  withdrawn,  in 
g*^^  ^  order  that  each  city  might  enjoy  full  autonomy.  If 
SJ^  to  ^^y  ^'^y  should  fail  in  observance  of  these  conditions^ 
JJ^^J***  and  continue  in  a  career  of  force  against  any  other, 
andgarrisont.  ^U  were  at  liberty  to  take  arms  for  the  support  of 
the  injured  party ;  but  no  one  who  did  not  feel  disposed,  was 
bound  so  to  take  arms.  This  last  stipulation  exonerated  the 
Lacedaemonian  allies  from  one  of  their  most  vexatious  chains. 

To  the  conditions  here  mentioned,  all  parties  agreed ;  and 
Oaths  ex-  on  the  ensuing  day,  the  oaths  were  exchanged.  Sparta 
sJSmtokes  took  the  oath  for  herself  and  her  allies ;  Athens  took 
h^Kif^  the  oath  for  herself  only ;  her  allies  afterwards  took  it 
iSiSltokes  severally,  each  city  for  itself.  Why  such  difference  was 
iiff  f  hS'  made,  we  are  not  told ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  prin- 
Sftw  ^*  ^  ciple  of  severance  applied  to  both  confederacies  alike, 
successively.  Ncxt  Came  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  to  swear ;  and 
S^^^to  ^^^^  the  fatal  hitch  was  disclosed.  Epaminondas, 
E^^^  the  Theban  envoy,  insisted  on  taking  the  oath,  not 
feun  ^^^  Thebes  separately,  but  for  Thebes  as  president  of 
j^^jy^^**  the  Boeotian  federation,  including  all  the  Boeotian 
ln*th?^  citiea  The  Spartan  authorities,  on  the  other  hand. 
n*^«j^<^«  and  Agesilaus  as  the  foremost  of  all,  strenuously 
iuS£*  opposed  him.  They  required  that  he  should  swear 
and  the        for  Thcbcs  alone,  leaving  the  Boeotian  cities  to  take 

Spartans  re^ 

quire  that  he  the  oath  each  for  itself. 

shall  take  it 

for  Thebes  Already  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  debates, 
Dan  and  ^paminoudas  had  spoken  out  boldly  against  the 
emphaUc  asccudcncy  of  Sparta.  While  most  of  the  deputies 
SS^*by  stood  overawed  by  her  dignity,  represented  by 
dasinthe^  the  cttcrgetic  Agesilaus  as  spokesman — he,  like  the 
protesting  Athenian  Autokl^,  and  with  strong  sympathy  from 
o^^iL^i^  many  of  the  deputies  present,  had  proclaimed  that 
SPs^a"  nothing  kept  alive  the  war  except  her  unjust  pre- 
leo^nition  teusions,  and  that  no  peace  could  be  durable  unless 
dcnt^bsutu-  such  pretensions  were  put  aside.^    Accepting  the 


Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  27. 
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conditions  of  peace  as  finally  determined,  he  pre-  gj^^^tj, 
sented  himself  to  swear  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  '^^^  *»_^ 

presKlCDt  of 

Bcsotian  federation.  But  Agesilaus,  requiring  that  thefedera- 
each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  should  take  the  oath  for 
itself,  appealed  to  those  same  principles  of  liberty  which 
Epaminondas  himself  had  just  invoked,  and  asked  him  whether 
each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  had  not  as  good  a  title  to  autonomy 
as  Thebes.  Epaminondas  might  have  replied  by  asking,  why 
Sparta  had  just  been  permitted  to  take  the  oath  for  her  allies 
as  well  as  for  herself.  But  he  took  a  higher  ground.  He  con- 
tended that  the  presidency  of  Boeotia  was  held  by  Thebes  on  as 
good  a  title  as  the  sovereignty  of  Laconia  by  Sparta.*  He 
would  remind  the  assembly  that  when  Boeotia  was  first  con- 
quered and  settled  by  its  present  inhabitants,  the  other  towns 
had  all  been  planted  out  from  Thebes  as  their  chief  and  mother- 
city  ;  that  the  federal  union  of  all,  administered  by  Boeotarchs 
chosen  by  and  from  all,  with  Thebes  as  president,  was  coeval 
with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country ;  that  the  separate 
autonomy  of  each  was  qualified  by  an  established  institution, 
devolving  on  the  Boeotarchs  and  councils  sitting  at  Thebes 
the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  all  jointly.  All 
this  had  been  already  pleaded  by  the  Theban  orator  fifty-six 
years  earlier,  before  the  five  Spartan  commissioners  assembled 
to  determine  the  fate  of  the  captives  after  the  surrender  of 
Plataea ;  when  he  required  the  condemnation  of  the  Platseans 
as  guilty  of  treason  to  the  ancestral  institutions  of  Boeotia ; ' 
and  the  Spartan  commissioners  had  recognised  the  legitimacy 
of  these  institutions  by  a  sweeping  sentence  of  death  against 
the  transg^ressors.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  ascendency 
of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  her  anti-Hellenic  co-operation  with  the  invading  Persians, 
the  Spartans  themselves  had  assisted  her  with  all  their  power 


'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  28. 

3  Hmcyd.  iii.  01.  iifu»y  (the  Thebans) 
KTuritrrmw  Itkirauaf  Go-T€pop  riis  AXAiys 
Boutrias  koX  iWa  Xtt^ia  fi€r*  avrris,  h 
^vfifdieTovs  hfdp^irows  ilt>uiff«m%s  tffxo- 
fiMr,  obK  ii^low  o9toi  (the  Platseans), 
iairtp  irdx^^  rh  wp£roy,^*fAor€6' 

Bai«r»F    itapafialvoPT^s    rh    wd- 
rpta,    #vci<i|    wpomiyayKd(orro,    wpoirt' 


Again  (c.  65)  he  says  respecting  the 
oligarchiced  Platseans  who  admitted 
the  Theban  detachment  when  it  came 
by  night  to  sorprise  Platsea — c^  ih  iy^ots 
^fi£p  ol  wpHroi  fcal  x/yfifuuri  leaX  yiytt 
fiov\6fi€voi  rris  ft^p  c(«  \vfifMX^^  ^A^f 
waviraif  is  ih  rit  Koipit  r£p  wdprwp 
Boiwrwp  wdrpia  Karaarritratf  #irc- 
Ka\4<r€tpro  ^Koprts,  &c. 

Again  (c.  66),  Karit  rh  wdprvp  Bounwp 
wdrpM,  &c    Compare  ii.  2. 
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to  re-establish  it,  as  a  countervailing  force  against  Athens.* 
Epaminondas  could  show,  that  the  presidency  of  Thebes  over 
the  Boeotian  cities  was  the  keystone  of  the  federation ;  a  right 
not  only  of  immemorial  antiquity,  but  pointedly  recognised 
and  strenuously  vindicated  by  the  Spartans  themselves.  He 
could  show  farther  that  it  was  as  old,  and  as  good,  as  their 
own  right  to  govern  the  Laconian  townships;  which  latter 
was  acquired  and  held  (as  one  of  the  best  among  their  own 
warriors  had  boastfully  proclaimed  *)  by  nothing  but  Spartan 
valour  and  the  sharpness  of  the  Spartan  sword. 

An  emphatic  speech  of  this  tenor,  delivered  amidst  the 
indignadon  dcputics  asscmbled  at  Sparta,  and  arraigning  the 
^^^'  Spartans  not  merely  in  their  supremacy  over  Greece, 
SS^^  but  even  in  their  dominion  at  home— was  as  it  were 
!^IS!*"  the  shadow  cast  before,  by  coming  events.  It  opened 
ThdSfiT  ^  question  such  as  no  Greek  had  ever  ventured  to 
Sm^uS?  ^*s^  It  w^  *  novelty  startling  to  all— extrava- 
''«^-  gant  probably  in  the  eyes  of  Kallistratus  and  the 
Athenians  —  but  to  the  Spartans  themselves,  intolerably 
poignant  and  insulting.^  They  had  already  a  long  account 
of  antipathy  to  clear  off  with  Thebes ;  their  own  wrong- 
doing in  seizing  the  Kadmeia — their  subsequent  humiliation 
in  losing  it  and  being  unable  to  recover  it — their  recent  short- 
comings and  failures,  in  the  last  seven  years  of  war  against 
Athens  and  Thebes  jointly.  To  aggravate  this  deep-seated 
train  of  hostile  associations,  their  pride  was  now  wounded  in 
an  unforeseen  point,  the  tenderest  of  all.  Agesilaus,  full  to 
overflowing  of  the  national  sentiment,  which  in  the  mind  of  a 
Spartan  passed  for  the  first  of  virtues,  was  stung  to  the  quick. 


'  Diodor.  xi.  8i. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  126. 
Brasidas,  addressing  his  soldiers  when 

serving  in  Macedonia,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Illyrians  : — 

'AyttBois  yiip  ttrtu  wpocrliKti  ifuy  rk 
wo\4fiut,  ob  iia  ^vfifidxw  wapovalav  iicd' 
oTorc,  &AA&  81'  olieflay  Apcr^r,  koX  /iri- 
8iv  w\ri$os  wfipofiiiarBai  MpooV  ol  yt 
ItitlZ^  &ir^  ToAtTciwv  roio(n»p  4}fccrc,  ip 
aXs  oh  iroKkoX  hXlywv  ipxovtruf,  iiWk 
w\€i6pc0y  ftaWof  ixJunrovs'  oIk  i\\^ 
Tivl  Krrj<rdfi€voi  ri^y  9vydartiar 
^  r^  liax6fi.tvoi  KpartTy, 

*  One  may  judge  of   the  revolting 
effect  produced  by  such  a  proposition,     3,  11). 
before  the  battle  of  Leuktra — by  reading 


the  language  which  Isokrat^  puts  into 
the  month  of  the  Spartan  pnnce  Ar- 
chidamus,  five  or  six  years  after  that 
battle,  protesting  that  all  Spartan  pa- 
triots ought  to  perish  rather  than  con- 
sent to  the  relinquishment  of  Messenia 
— T€pl  fA^y  i\\vy  rty&y  d/iifnff$trrfl<r*is 
iylyyoyro,  wtpl  ik  MttrtHiyiif,  oCt€  fiwri- 
Ktbs,  obe  4i  r&y  *K9rival»y  w6\ts,  ov^k 
w^roe^  ifup  4y€Kd\*<rty  &s  iiiliems  m jm|. 
ti4yois  ahrtiv  (Isolc  Arch.  s.  32).  In  the 
spring  of  371  B.a,  what  had  once  been 
Messenia  was  only  a  portion  of  Laconia, 
which  no  one  thought  of  distinguishing 
from  the  other  portions  (see  Thucyd.  iv. 
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Had  he  been  an  Athenian  orator  like  Kallistratus,  his  wrath 
would  have  found  vent  in  an  animated  harangue.  But  a  king 
of  Sparta  was  anxious  only  to  close  these  offensive  discussions 
with  scornful  abruptness,  thus  leaving  to  the  presumptuous 
Theban  no  middle  ground  between  humble  retractation  and 
acknowledged  hostility.  Indignantly  starting  from  his  scat, 
he  said  to  Epaminondas — **  Speak  plainly — will  you,  or  will 
you  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  its  separate  auto- 
nomy ?  "  To  which  the  other  replied — **  Will  you  leave  each 
of  the  Laconian  towns  autonomous  ?"  Without  saying  another 
word,  Agesilaus  immediately  caused  the  name  of  the  Thebans 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  roll,  and  proclaimed  them  excluded 
from  the  treaty.^ 


'  Platarch,  AgesQ.  c  28  ;  Pausanias, 
ix.  13,  I :  compare  Diodor.  xv.  ci. 
Pausanias  erroneously  assigns  the  de- 
bate to  the  congress  preceding  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  in  357  B.C.  ;  at  whidi 
time  Epaminondas  was  an  unknown 
man. 

Plutarch  gives  this  interchange  of 
brief  questions,  between  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas,  which  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  given  by  Pausanias, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  being  the 
truth.  But  he  introduces  it  in  a  very 
b<dd  and  abrupt  way,  such  as  cannot  be 
conformable  to  the  reality.  To  raise  a 
question  about  the  right  of  Sparta  to 
govern  Laconia,  was  a  most  daring 
novelty.  A  courageous  and  patriotic 
Theban  might  venture  upon  it  as  a  re- 
tort against  those  Spartans  who  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  Tnebes  to  her  presi- 
dency of  Bo^tia ;  but  he  would  never 
do  so  without  assigning  his  reasons  to 
justify  an  assertion  so  startling  to  a  large 
portion  of  his  hearers.  The  reasons 
which  I  here  ascribe  to  Epaminondas 
are  such  as  we  know  to  have  formed 
the  Theban  creed,  in  reference  to  the 
Boeotian  cities ;  such  as  were  actually 
urged  by  the  Theban  orator  in  427  6.C., 
when  the  fate  of  the  Plataean  captives 
was  under  discussion.  After  Epami- 
nondas had  once  laid  out  the  reasons 
in  support  of  his  assertion,  he  might 
then,  if  the  same  brief  question  were 
angrily  put  to  him  a  second  time,  meet 
it  with  another  equally  brief  counter- 
question  or  retort  It  is  this  final  inter- 
change of  thrusts  which  Plutarch  has 
given,    omitting    the   arguments   pre- 

VOL.   VIII. 


viously  stated  by  Epaminondas,  and 
necessary  to  warrant  tne  seeming  para- 
dox which  he  advances.  We  must 
recollect  that  Epaminondas  does  not 
contend  that  Theoes  was  entitled  to  as 
much  power  in  Boeotia  as  Sparta  in 
Lacoma.  He  only  contends  that  Boeotia, 
under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  was  as 
much  an  integral  political  aggregate, 
as  Laconia  under  Sparta — in  reference 
to  the  Grecian  world. 

Xenophon  differs  from  Plutarch  in  his 
accotmt  of  the  conduct  of  the  Theban 
envoys.  He  does  not  mention  Epami- 
noncUis  at  all,  nor  any  envoy  by  name  ; 
but  he  says  that  *'  the  Thebans,  having 
entered  their  name  among  the  cities 
which  had  taken  the  oat^  came  on 
the  next  day  and  requested,  that  the 
entry  might  be  altered,  and  that  ^the 
Baottans^  might  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  Thebans,  as  having  taken  the 
oath.  Agesilaus  told  them  that  he 
could  make  no  change ;  but  he  would 
strike  their  names  out  if  they  chose, 
and  he  accordingly  did  strike  them 
out "  (vi.  3,  19).  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  account  is  far  less  probaUe  than 
that  of  Plutarch,  and  bears  every  mark 
of  being  incorrect  Why  should  such  a 
man  as  Epaminondas  (who  doubtless 
was  the  envov)  consent  at  first  to  waive 
the  presidential  pretensions  of  Thebes, 
and  to  swear  for  her  alone  ?  If  he  did 
consent,  why  should  he  retract  the  next 
day?  Xenophon  is  anxious  to  make 
out  Agesilaus  to  be  as  much  in  the 
right  as  may  be  ;  since  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  his  proceedings  manifested 
themselves  but  too  soon. 

M 
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Such  was  the  close  of  this  memorable  congress  at  Sparta  in 
B.C.37X.  J""^  37^  B-^  Between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians, 
General  and  their  respective  allies,  peace  was  sworn.  But  the 
rndSST^'  Thebans  were  excluded,  and  their  deputies  retiu-ned 
s^S^'and  home  (if  we  may  believe  Xenophon^)  discouraged 
fhciSiroiMs  and  mournful  Yet  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas 
IS  excluded,    ^^g^  j^j^yg  hecti  wcU  aware  that  neither  his  claims 

nor  his  arguments  would  be  admitted  by  Sparta.  If  therefore 
he  was  disappointed  with  the  result,  this  must  be  because  he 
had  counted  upon,  but  did  not  obtain,  support  from  the 
Athenians  or  others. 

The  leaning  of  the  Athenian  deputies  had  been  adverse 
rather  than  favourable  to  Thebes  throughout  the 
gcousposi-  congress.  They  were  disinclined,  from  their  sym- 
Athens—  pathies  with  the  Platseans,  to  advocate  the  pre- 
EStrmakS  sidential  claims  of  Thebes,  though  on  the  whole  it 
peace  now.     ^^  ^^^  political  intcrcst  of  Athens  that  the  Bceotian 

federation  should  be  maintained,  as  a  bulwark  to  herself 
against  Sparta.  Yet  the  relations  of  Athens  with  Thebes, 
after  the  congress  as  before  it,  were  still  those  of  friendship, 
nominal  rather  than  sincere.  It  was  only  with  Sparta,  and 
her  allies,  that  Thebes  was  at  war,  without  a  single  ally 
attached  to  her.  On  the  whole,  Kallistratus  and  his  colleagues 
had  managed  the  interests  of  Athens  in  this  congress  with 
great  prudence  and  success.  They  had  disengaged  her  from 
the  alliance  with  Thebes,  which  had  been  dictated  seven 
years  before  by  common  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  but 
which  had  no  longer  any  adequate  motive  to  countervail  the 
cost  of  continuing  the  war ;  at  the  same  time,  the  disengage- 
ment had  been  accomplished  without  bad  faith.  The  gains  of 
Athens,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  war,  had  been  consider- 
able. She  had  acquired  a  great  naval  power,  and  a  body  of 
maritime  confederates ;  while  her  enemies  the  Spartans  had 
lost  their  naval  power  in  the  like  proportion.  Athens  was 
now  the  ascendent  leader  of  maritime  and  insular  Greece — 
while  Sparta  still  continued  to  be  the  leading  power  on  land, 
but  only  on  land ;  and  a  tacit  partnership  was  now  established 
between  the  two,  each  recognising  the  other  in  their  respective 
halves  of  the  Hellenic  hegemony.*    Moreover,  Athens  had 


Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20.  *  Diodor.  xv.  38-82. 
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the  prudence  to  draw  her  stake^  and  quit  the  game,  when 
at  the  maximum  of  her  acquisitions,  without  taking  the  risk 
of  future  contingencies. 

On  both  sides,  the  system  of  compulsory  and  indefeasible 
confederacies  was  renounced  ;  a  renimciation,  which 
had  already  been  once  sworn  to,  sixteen  years  before,  peace— com- 
at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  treacherously  per-  Sdef^iSe 
verted  by  Sparta  in  the  executioa     Under  this  new  desuT^ 
engagement,  the  allies  of  Sparta  or  Athens  ceased  vohmtarT 
to  constitute  an  organized  permanent  body  voting  aiooe^in- 
by  its    majority,   passing  resolutions  permanently 
binding  upon  dissentients,  arming  the  chief  state  with  more 
or  less   power  of  enforcement  against  all,  and   forbidding 
voluntary  secessions  of  individual  members.    They  became 
a  mere  uncemented  agg^regate  of  individuals,  each  acting  for 
himself ;  taking  counsel  together,  as  long  as  they  chose,  and 
co-operating  so  far  as  all  were  in  harmony ;  but  no  one  being 
bound   by  any  decision  of  the  others,  nor  recognising  any 
right  in  the  others  to  compel  him  even  to  performance  of 
what  he  had  specially  promised,  if  it  became  irksome.    By 
such  change,  therefore,  both  Athens  and  Sparta  were  losers  in 
power;   yet  the  latter  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  her  reach  of  power  over  her  allies  had 
been  more  comprehensive  and  stringent 

We  here  see  the  exact  point  upon  which  the  requisition 
addressed  by  Sparta  to  Thebes,  and  the  controversy  r^  ^^^^ 
between  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus,  really  turned  £^^ 
^Agesilaus  contended  that  the  relation  between  Thebes  ^jE^i- 
and  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  was  the  same  as  what  ~«*d»»- 
.subsisted  between  Sparta  and  her  allies;  that  accordingly, 
when   Sparta  renounced    the   indefeasible    and  compulsory 
character  of  her  confederacy,  and  agreed  to  deal  with  each 
of  its  members  as  a  self-acting  and  independent  unit,  she  was 
entitled  to  demand  that  Thebes  should  do  the  same  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Boeotian  towns.    Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary, 
denied  the  justice  of  this  parallel.     He  maintained  that  the 
proper  subject  of  comparison  to  be  taken,  was  the  relation  of 
Sparta,  not  to  her  extra-Laconian  allies,  but  to  the  Laconian 
townships ;  that  the  federal  union  of  the  Boeotian  towns  under 
Thebes  was  coeval  with  the  Boeotian  settlement,  and  among 

M  2 
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the  most  ancient  phenomena  of  Greece ;  that  in  reference  to 
other  states,  Boeotia,  like  Laconia  or  Attica,  was  the  compound 
and  organized  whole,  of  which  each  separate  city  was  only  a 
fraction ;  that  other  Greeks  had  no  more  right  to  meddle 
with  the  internal  constitution  of  these  fractions,  and  convert 
each  of  them  into  an  integer — than  to  insist  on  separate 
independence  for  each  of  the  townships  of  Laconia.  Epami- 
nondas  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  power  of  Hiebes 
over  the  Boeotian  cities  was  as  complete  and  absolute  in 
degree,  as  that  of  Sparta  over  the  Laconian  townships ;  but 
merely  that  her  presidential  power,  and  the  federal  system  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  were  established,  indefeasible,  and 
beyond  the  interference  of  any  Hellenic  convention— quite  as 
much  as  the  internal  government  of  Sparta  in  Laconia. 

Once  already  this  question  had  been  disputed  between 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Once  already 
had  it  been  decided  by  the  superior  power  of  the  former, 
extorting  submission  from  the  latter.  The  last  sixteen  years 
had  reversed  the  previous  decision,  and  enabled  the  Thebans 
to  reconquer  those  presidential  rights  of  which  the  former 
peace  had  deprived  them.  Again  therefore  the  question 
stood  for  decision,  with  keener  antipathy  on  both  sides — ^with 
diminished  power  in  Sparta — but  with  increased  force,  in- 
creased confidence,  and  a  new  leader  whose  inestimable  worth 
was  even  yet  but  half-known — in  Thebes.  The  Athenians — 
friendly  with  both,  yet  allies  of  neither — ^suffered  the  dispute 
to  be  fought  out  without  interfering.  How  it  was  settled  will 
appear  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

BATTLE  OF  LEUKTRA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES, 

Immediately  after  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  June  371  B.C., 
both  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmonians  took  steps 
to  perform  the  covenants  sworn  respectively  to  each       ^''* 
other  as  well    as    to    the    allies  generally.      The  forcxe- 
Athenians  despatched  orders  to  Iphikratds,  who  was  ^KtioL 
still  at  Korkyra  or  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  engaged  in  congrenor 
incursions  against  the  Lacedsmonian  or  Pelopon- 
nesian  coasts — that  he  should  forthwith  conduct  his   fleet 
home,  and  that  if  he  had  made  any  captures  subsequent  to 
the  exchange  of  oaths  at  Sparta  they  should  all  be  restored  ;  * 
so  as  to  prevent  the  misunderstanding  which  had  occurred 
fifty-two  years  before  with   Brasidas,^  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pall^nfi.     The  Lacedxmonians  on  their  side  sent  to  withdraw 
their  harmosts  and  their  garrisons  from  every  city  still  under 
occupation.    Since  they  had  already  made  such  promise  once 
before  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  had  never  performed  it 
— commissioners,^  not  Spartans,  were  now  named  from  the 
general  congress,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  agreement 

No  great  haste,  however,  was  probably  shown  in  executing 
this  part  of  the  conditions  ;  for  the  whole  soul  and  vbient  im- 
sentiment  of  the  Spartans  were  absorbed  by  their  ip^^ 
quarrel  with  Thebes.     The   miso-Theban  impulse  t^L. 
now  drove  them  on  with  a  fury  which  overcame  all  other 
thoughts  ;  and  which,  though  doubtless  Agesilaus  and  others 
considered  it  at  the  time  as  legitimate  patriotic  resentment 
for  the  recent  insult,  appeared  to  the  philo-Laconian  Xeno- 
phon,  when  he  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  subsequent 
season  of  Spartan  humiliation,  to  be  a  misguiding  inspiration 

*  XeiL  Heilen.  vi.  4,  i.  chapter  to  the  peace  between  Athens 

«    rrr% 1      f_-  1    O t_    :_     -._  •    ^^  T    1 _1 1__ 


•  Thucyd.  iv. 


and  Sparta  in  374  B.C.    I  have  already 


*  Diodor.  xv.  38.     i^ctyttytts,  Xen.    remarked  that  they  belong  properly  to 
Heilen.  /.  c,  j  the  peace  of  371  B.C.  j   as  Wesseling 

Diodorus  refers  the  statements  in  this  |  suspects  in  his  note. 
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sent  by  the  gods  * — like  that  of  the  Homeric  Atfi.  Now  that 
Thebes  stood  isolated  from  Athens  and  all  other  allies  out  of 
Boeotia,  Agesilaus  had  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  subdue 
her  thoroughly.  The  same  impression  of  the  superiority  of 
Spartan  force  was  also  entertained  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  by  other  Greeks ;  to  a  great  degree  even  by  the  Thebans 
themselves.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Spartans  would 
break  up  the  city  of  Thebes  into  villages  (as  they  had  done 
at  Mantineia) — or  perhaps  retaliate  upon  her  the  fate  which 
she  had  inflicted  upon  Plataea — or  even  decimate  her  citizens 
and  her  property  to  the  profit  of  the  Delphian  god,  pursuant 
to  the  vow  that  had  been  taken  more  than  a  century  before, 
in  consequence  of  the  assistance  lent  by  the  Thebans  to 
Xerxfis.*  Few  persons  out  of  Boeotia  doubted  of  the  success 
of  Sparta. 

To  attack  Thebes,  however,  an  army  was  wanted ;  and 
KingKic-  2is  Sparta,  by  the  peace  just  sworn,  had  renounced 
SSSSdto"  everything  like  imperial  ascendency  over  her  allies, 
gJJ^"*^j  leaving  each  of  them  free  to  send  or  withhold  assist- 
of  Phokb.     2^n^g  2^g  ^Qy  chose — to  raisc  an  army  was  no  easy 

task;  for  the  allies,  generally  speaking,  being  not  at  all 
inflamed  with  the  Spartan  antipathy  against  Thebes,  desired 
only  to  be  left  to  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  liberty.  But  it  so 
happened,  that  at  the  moment  when  peace  was  sworn,  the 
Spartan  king  Kleombrotus  was  actually  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  of  Lacedaemonians  and  allies,  in  Phokis,  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Boeotia.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the 
peace,  Kleombrotus  sent  home  to  ask  for  instructions  as  to 
his  future  proceedings.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Spartan 
authorities  and  assembly,  with  Agesilaus  as  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  all,*  he  was  directed  to  march  against  the  Thebans, 
unless  they  should  flinch  at  the  last  moment  (as  they  had 
done  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas),  and  relinquish  their  pre- 
sidency over  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  One  citizen  alone, 
named  Prothous,  interrupted  this  unanimity.  He  protested 
against  the  order,  first,  as  a  violation  of  their  oaths,  which 
required  them  to  disband  the  army  and  reconstitute  it  on 
the  voluntary  principle — next,  as  imprudent  in  regard  to  the 

'  XeiL  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3.     Ijiri  yhp^  &s  foiicc,  rh  Zcuia6pwp  I^v^  &c. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20  ;  Plutarch, Pelopid.  c.  20 ;  Diodor.  xv.  51. 
'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  28. 
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allies,  who  now  lool^ed  upon  such  liberty  as  their  right,  and 
would  never  serve  with  cordiality  unless  it  were  granted  to 
them.  But  Prothous  was  treated  with  disdain  as  a  silly 
alarmist,^  and  the  peremptory  order  was  despatched  to 
Kleombrotus ;  accompanied,  probably,  by  a  reinforcement  of 
Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians,  the  number  of  whom,  in  the 
ensuing  battle,  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  can  reason- 
ably be  imagined  to  have  been  before  serving  in  Phokis. 

Meanwhile  no  symptoms  of  concession  were  manifested  at 
Thebes.*  Epaminondas,  on  his  return,  had  found 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  resolute  tone  which  he  the  defence* 
had  adopted  both  in  defence  of  the  Boeotian  federa-  and  encamps 
tion  and  against  Sparta.  Though  every  one  felt  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  it  was  still  hoped  that  the  enemy 
might  be  prevented  from  penetrating  out  of  Phokis  into 
Boeotia.  Epaminondas  accordingly  occupied  with  a  strong 
force  the  narrow  pass  near  Koroneia,  lying  between  a  spur  of 
Mount  Helikon  on  one  side  and  the  Lake  Kopais  on  the 
other  ;  the  same  position  as  had  been  taken  by  the  Boeotians, 
and  forced  by  the  army  returning  from  Asia  under  Agesilaus, 
twenty-three  years  before.  Orchomenus  lay  northward  (that 
is,  on  the  Phokian  side)  of  this  position ;  and  its  citizens,  as 
well  as  its  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  now  doubtless  formed 
part  of  the  invading  army  of  Kleombrotus.  That  prince, 
with  a  degree  of  military  skill  rare  in  the  Spartan  commanders, 
baffled  all  the  Theban  calculations.  Instead  of  marching  by 
the  regular  road  from  Phokis  into  Boeotia,  he  turned  south- 
ward by  a  mountain  road  scarcely  deemed  practicable,  de- 
feated the  Theban  division  under  Chaereas  which  guarded  it, 
and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Helikon  to  the  Boeotian  port  of 
Kreusis  on  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  Coming  upon  this  place  by 
surprise,  he  stormed  it,  capturing  twelve  Theban  triremes 
which  lay  in  the  harbour.  He  then  left  a  garrison  to  occupy 
the  port,  and  marched  without  delay  over  the  mountainous 
ground  into  the  territory  of  Thespiae  on  the  eastern  declivity 


'  Xen.  Hdlen.  vi.  4,  2,  3.    4ie€irop 

'  It  is  stated  that  either  the  Lacedse- 
monians  from  Sparta  or  Kleombrotus 
from  Phokis,  sent  a  new  formal  requisi- 
tion to  Thebes,  that  the  Boeotian  cities 


should  be  lelt  autonomous ;  and  the 
reqiiisition  was  repudiated  (Diodor.  xv. 
51  ;  Aristeid^s,  Orat  (Leuktr.)  ii.  xxxiv. 
p.  644,  ed.  Dindorf).  But  such  mission 
seems  very  doubtfrd. 
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of  Helikon ;  where  he  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  at  a 
place  of  ever-memorable  name,  called  Leuktra.* 

Here  was  an  important  success^  skilfully  gained ;  not  only 
Eoaminon  P^^^S  Kleombrotus  within  an  easy  march  of  Thebes, 
Th  h^J^  ^^^  ^^  opening  a  sure  communication  by  sea  with 
Lcuktra—  Sparta,  through  the  port  of  Kreusis,  and  thus  eluding 
ment'^^  the  difficulties  of  Mount  Kithaeron.  Both  the  king 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  around  him  were  full  of 
joy  and  confidence ;  while  the  Thebans  on  their  side  were 
struck  with  dismay  as  well  as  surprise.  It  required  all  the 
ability  of  Epaminondas,  and  all  the  daring  of  Pelopidas,  to 
uphold  the  resolution  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  explain 
away  or  neutralize  the  terrific  signs  and  portents,  which  a 
dispirited  Greek  was  sure  to  see  in  every  accident  of  the  road. 
At  length,  however,  they  succeeded  in  this,  and  the  Thebans 
with  their  allied  Boeotians  were  marched  out  from  Thebes  to 
Leuktra,  where  they  were  posted  on  a  declivity  opposite 
to  the  Spartan  camp.  They  were  commanded  by  the  seven 
Bceotarchs,  of  whom  Epaminondas  was  one.  But  such  was 
the  prevalent  apprehension  of  joining  battle  with  the  Spartans 
on  equal  terms,  that  even  when  actually  on  the  ground,  three 
of  these  Bceotarchs  refused  to  concur  in  the  order  for  fighting, 
and  proposed  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Thebes  for  a  siege, 
sending  their  wives  and  families  away  to  Athens.  Epami- 
nondas was  vainly  combating  their  determination,  when  the 
seventh  Bceotarch,  Branchylidfis,  arrived  from  the  passes  of 
Kithaeron,  where  he  had  been  on  guard,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  bolder  course. 

Though  a  majority  was  thus  secured  for  fighting,  yet  the 
feeling  throughout  the  Theban  camp  was  more  that  of  brave 
despair  than  of  cheering  hope  ;  a  conviction  that  it  was  better 
to  perish  in  the  field,  than  to  live  in  exile  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians masters  of  the  Kadmeia.  Some  encouraging  omens, 
however,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp,  from  the  temples  in 
Thebes  as  well  as  from  that  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia :  ^  and 
a  Spartan  exile  named  Leandrias,  serving  in  the  Theban 
ranks,  ventured  to  assure  them  that  they  were  now  on  the 
very  spot  foredoomed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Lacedaemonian 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3,  4 ;  Diodor.  xv.  53  ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  2. 

'  Kallisthenes,  apud  Cic.  de  Divinatione,  i.  34,  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Didot. 
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empire.  Here  stood  the  tomb  of  two  females  (daughters  of 
a  Leuktrian  named  Skedasus)  who  had  been  violated  by 
two  Lacedaemonians  and  had  afterwards  slain  themselves. 
Skedasus,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  justice 
from  the  Spartans  for  this  outrage,  came  back,  imprecating 
curses  on  them,  and  slew  himself  alsa  The  vengeance  of 
these  departed  sufferers  would  now  be  sure  to  pour  itself  out 
on  Sparta,  when  her  army  was  in  their  own  district  and  near 
their  own  tomb.  And  the  Theban  leaders,  to  whom  the  tale 
was  full  of  opportune  encouragement,  crowned  the  tomb  with 
wreaths,  invoking  the  aid  of  its  inmates  against  the  common 
enemy  now  present* 

While  others  were  thus  comforted  by  the  hope  of  super- 
human aid,  Epaminondas,  to  whom  the  order  of  the 
coming  battle  had  been  confided,  took  care  that  no  ofbatue 
human  precautions  should  be  wanting.     His  task  Kpaminon- 
was  arduous ;  for  not  only  were  his  troops  dispirited, 
while  those  of  the  enemy  were  confident — but  their  numbers 
were  inferior,  and  some  of  the  Boeotians  present  were  hardly 
even  trustworthy.    What  the  exact  numbers  were  on  either 
side  we  are  not  permitted  to  know.    Diodorus  assign  about 
6000  men  to  the  Thebans ;  Plutarch  states  the  numbers  of 
Kleombrotus  at   11,000.^     Without  placing  faith  in  these 
figures,  we  see  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Theban 
total  was  decidedly  inferior.     For  such  inferiority  Epami- 
nondas strove  to  make  up  by  skilful  tactics,  and  by  a  com- 
bination at  that  time  novel  as  well  as  ingenious.     In  all 
former  Grecian  battles,  the  opposite  armies  had  been  drawn 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  7  ;  Diodor.  xv. 
54 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  3  ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c  20,  21  ;  Polyaentis,  u.  3,  8. 

The  latter  relates  that  Pelopidas  in  a 
dream  saw  Skedasus,  who  directed 
him  to  offer  on  this  tomb  "an  auburn 
vir^^n"  to  the  deceased  females.  Pe- 
lopidas and  his  friends  were  greatly 
perplexed  about  the  fulfilment  of  this 
command;  many  urged  that  it  was 
necessary  for  some  maiden  to  devote 
herself  or  to  be  devoted  by  her  parents, 
as  a  victim  for  the  safetv  of  the  country, 
like  Menoekeus  and  Makaria  in  the 
ancient  legends ;  others  denounced  the 
idea  as  cruel  and  inadmissible.  In 
the  midst  of  the  debate,  a  mare,  with  a 
chestnut  filly,  galloped  up,  and  stopped 


not  far  oflT;  upon  which  the  prophet 
Theokritus  exclaimed — "Here  comes 
the  victim  required,  sent  by  the  sp)ecial 
providence  of  the  gods."  The  chestnut 
filly  was  caught  and  offered  as  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  tomb;  every  one  being  in 
high  spirits  from  a  conviction  that  the 
mandate  of  the  gods  had  been  exe- 
cuted. 

The  prophet  Theokritus  figures  in 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch  De  Genio  So- 
cratis  (c.  3,  p.  576  D)  as  one  of  the 
companions  of  Pelopidas  in  the  con- 
spiracy whereby  the  Theban  oligarchy 
was  put  down  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
expelled  from  the  Kadmeia. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  52-56 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop, 
c.  20. 
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up  in  line,  and  had  fought  along  the  whole  line  ;  or  at  least 
such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  generals — and  if  it  was 
not  realized,  the  cause  was  to  be  sought  in  accidents  of  the 
ground,  or  backwardness  or  disorder  on  the  part  of  some 
division  of  the  soldiers.  Departing  from  this  habit,  Epami- 
nondas  now  arrayed  his  troops  so  as  to  bring  his  own  left 
to  bear  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  Spartan  right,  and  to 
keep  back  the  rest  of  his  army  comparatively  out  of  action. 
Knowing  that  Kleombrotus,  with  the  Spartans  and  all  the 
official  persons,  would  be  on  the  right  of  their  own  line,  he 
calculated  that,  if  successful  on  this  point  against  the  best 
troops,  he  should  find  little  resistance  from  the  remainder. 
Accordingly  he  placed  on  his  own  left  wing  chosen  Theban 
hoplites,  to  the  prodigious  depth  of  fifty  shields,  with  Pelo- 
pidas  and  the  Sacred  Band  in  front  His  order  of  advance 
was  disposed  obliquely  or  in  echelon,  so  that  the  deep  column 
on  the  left  should  join  battle  first,  while  the  centre  and  right 
kept  comparatively  back  and  held  themselves  more  in  a 
defensive  attitude. 

In  371  B.C.  such  a  combination  was  absolutely  new,  and 

betokened  high  military  genius.  It  is  therefore  no 
of  the  Spar-  disgrace  to  Kleombrotus  that  he  was  not  prepared 
Kicombro-     for  it,  and  that  he  adhered  to  the  ordinary  Grecian 

tactics  of  joining  battle  at  once  along  the  whole 
line.  But  so  unbounded  was  the  confidence  reigning  among 
the  Spartans,  that  there  never  was  any  occasion  on  which 
peculiar  precautions  were  less  thought  of.  When,  from  their 
entrenched  camp  on  the  Leuktrian  eminence,  they  saw  the 
Thebans  encamped  on  an  opposite  eminence,  separated  from 
them  by  a  small  breadth  of  low  ground  and  moderate  decli- 
vities— their  only  impatience  was  to  hurry  on  the  decisive 
moment,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  escaping.  Both 
the  partisans  and  the  opponents  of  Kleombrotus  united  in 
provoking  the  order  for  battle,  each  in  their  own  language. 
The  partisans  urged  him,  since  he  had  never  yet  done  any- 
thing against  the  Thebans,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and 
clear  himself  from  the  disparaging  comparisons  which  rumour 
instituted  between  him  and  Agesilaus  ;  the  opponents  gave  it 
to  be  understood,  that  if  Kleombrotus  were  now  backward, 
their  suspicions  would  be  confirmed  that  he  leaned  in  his 
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heart  towards  the  Thebans.^  Probably  the  king  was  himself 
sufficiently  eager  to  fight,  and  so  would  any  other  Spartan 
general  have  been,  under  the  same  circumstances,  before  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  But  even  had  he  been  otherwise,  the  im- 
patience,  prevalent  among  the  Lacedaemonian  portion  of  his 
army,  left  him  no  option.  Accordingly,  the  decided  resolution 
to  fight  was  taken.  The  last  council  was  held,  and  the  final 
orders  issued  by  Kleombrotus  after  his  morning  meal,  where 
copious  libations  of  wine  both  attested  and  increased  the 
confident  temper  of  every  man.  The  army  was  marched  out 
of  the  camp,  and  arrayed  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  declivity ; 
Kleombrotus  with  the  Spartans  and  most  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians being  on  the  right,  in  an  order  of  twelve  deep.  Some 
Lacedaemonians  were  also  on  the  left,  but  respecting  the 
order  of  the  other  parts  of  the  line,  we  have  no  information 
The  cavalry  was  chiefly  posted  along  the  front. 

Meanwhile,  Epaminondas  also  marched  down  his  declivity, 
in  his  own  chosen  order  of  battle ;  his  left  wing  pj^nic  of 
being  both  forward,  and  strengthened  into  very  deep  ^^^^^^ 
order,  for  desperate  attack.  His  cavalry  too  were  posted  in 
front  of  his  line.  But  before  he  commenced  his  march,  he 
sent  away  his  baggSLgc  and  attendants  home  to  Thebes ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  made  proclamation  that  any  of 
his  Boeotian  hoplites,  who  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause  might 
also  retire  if  they  chose.  Of  such  permission  the  Thespians 
immediately  availed  themselves  ;^  so  many  were  there,  in  the 
Theban  camp,  who  estimated  the  chances  to  be  all  in  favour 
of  Lacedaemonian  victory.  But  when  these  men,  a  large 
portion  of  them  unarmed,  were  seen  retiring,  a  considerable 
detachment  from  the  army  of  Kleombrotus,  either  with  or 
without  orders,  ran  after  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  forced 
them  to  return  for  safety  to  the  main  Theban  army.  The 
most  zealous  among  the  allies  of  Sparta  present — the  Fhokians, 
the  Phliasians,  and  the  Herakleots,  together  with  a  body  of 
mercenaries — executed  this  movement ;  which  seems  to  have 
weakened  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  main  battle,  without 
doing  any  mischief  to  the  Thebans. 

The  cavalry  first  engaged  in  front  of  both  lines ;  and  here 
the  superiority  of  the  Thebans  soon  became  manifest.    The 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  5.  '  Polya^n.  ii.  2,  2 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  3 ;  ix.  14,  1. 
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Lacedaemonian  cavalry — at  no  time  very  good,  but  at  this 
Defeat  of  the  momcnt  unusually  bad|  composed  of  raw  and  feeble 
death  of  novices,  mounted  on  horses  provided  by  the  rich — 
tus.  was  soon  broken  and  driven  back  upon  the  infantry^ 

whose  ranks  were  disturbed  by  the  fugitives.    To  re-establish 
the  battle,  Kleombrotus  gave  the  word  for  the  infantry  to 
advance,  himself  personally  leading  the  right    The  victorious 
cavalry  probably  hung  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  of 
the  centre  and  left,  and  prevented  them  from  making  much 
forward  movement ;  while  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  with 
their  left,  advanced  according  to  their  intention  to  bear  down 
Kleombrotus  and  his  right  wing.   The  shock  here  was  terrible, 
on  both  sides  victory  was  resolutely  and  desperately  disputed, 
in  a  close  hand-combat,  with  pushing  of  opposite  shields  and 
opposite  masses.    But  such  was  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Theban  charge — ^with  the  Sacred  Band  or  chosen  warriors  in 
front,  composed  of  men  highly  trained  in  the  palaestra,^  and 
the  deep  column  of  fifty  shields  propelling  behind — that  even 
the  Spartans,  with  all  their  courage,  obstinacy,  and  discipline, 
were  unable  to  stand  up  against  it.     Kleombrotus,  himself 
either  in  or  near  the  front,  was  mortally  wounded,  apparently 
early  in  the  battle  ;  and  it  was  only  by  heroic  and  unexampled 
efforts  on  the  part  of  his  comrades  around,  that  he  was  carried 
off  yet  alive,  so  as  to  preserve  him  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.    Around  him  also  fell  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Spartan  official  staff;    Deinon  the  Polemarch, 
Sphodrias  with  his  son  Kleonymus,  and  several  others.    After 
an  obstinate  resistance,  and  a  fearful  slaughter,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Spartans  was  completely  beaten,  and  driven  back  to 
their  camp  on  the  higher  ground. 

It  was  upon  this  Spartan  right  wing,  where  the  Theban  left 
Faint  ad-  was  irresistibly  strong,  that  all  the  stress  of  the  battle 
aTs^  fell— as  Epaminondas  had  intended  that  it  should. 
allies.  jjj  j^Q  Other  part  of  the  line  does  there  appear  to 

have  been  any  serious  fighting ;  partly  through  his  deliberate 
scheme  of  not  pushing  forward  either  his  centre  or  his 
right — partly  through  the  preliminary  victory  of  the  Theban 
cavalry,  which  probably  checked  in  part  the  forward  march  of 
the  enemy's  line — and  partly  also,  through  the  lukewarm 

*   Plijtarch,  Symposiac.  ii.  5,  p.  639  F. 
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adherence,  or  even  suppressed  hostility,  of  the  allies  mar- 
shalled under  the  command  of  Kleombrotus.*  The  Phokians 
and  Herakleots — ^zealous  in  the  cause  from  hatred  of  Thebes 
— had  quitted  the  line  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  retiring  baggage 
and  attendants  ;  while  the  remaining  allies,  after  mere  nominal 
fighting  and  little  or  no  loss,  retired  to  the  camp  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  Spartan  right  defeated  and  driven  back  to  it 
Moreover,  even  some  Lacedaemonians  on  the  left  wing,  pro- 
bably astounded  by  the  lukewannness  of  those  around  them, 
and  by  the  unexpected  calamity  on  their  own  right,  fell  back 
in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  Lacedaemonian  force,  with 
the  dying  king,  was  thus  again  assembled  and  formed  behind 
the  entrenchment  on  the  higher  ground,  where  the  victorious 
Thebans  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them.* 

But  very  different  were  their  feelings  as  they  now  stood 
arrayed  in  the  camp,  from  that  exulting  boastfulness 
with  which  they  had  quitted  it  an  hour  or  two  before ;  camo  afker^ 
and  fearful  was  the  loss  when  it  came  to  be  verified,  confesskm  of 
Of  seven  hundred  Spartans  who  had  marched  forth  ending  to 
from  the  camp,  only  three  hundred  returned  to  it*  £iSi- 
One  thousand  Lacedaemonians,   besides,   had  been     ^' 
lefl  on    the  field,    even  by  the   admission   of   Xenophon; 
probably  the  real  number  was  even  larger.    Apart  from  this, 
the  death  of  Kleombrotus  was  of  itself  an  event  impressive 
to  every  one,  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred  since  the 
fatal  day  of  Thermopylae.    But  this  was  not  all.     The  allies 
who  stood  alongside  of  them  in  arms,  were  now  altered  men. 
All  were  sick  of  their  cause,  and  averse  to  farther  exertion  ; 
some  scarcely  concealed  a  positive  satisfaction  at  the  defeat. 
And  when  the  surviving  polemarchs,  now  commanders,  took 
counsel  with  the  principal  officers  as  to  the  steps  proper  in 
the  emergency,  there  were  a  few,  but  very  few,  Spartans  who 


'  Paosanias  (ix.  13,  4 :  compare  viii. 
6,  I)  lays  great  stress  upon  this  indiffer- 
ence or  even  treachery  of  the  allies. 
Xenophon  says  quite  enough  to  authen- 
ticate  the  reality  of  the  fact  (Hellen.  vi. 
4,  15-24) :  see  also  Cicero  de  Offic  iL 
7.26. 

Poljrsenus  has  more  than  one  anecdote 
respecting  the  dexterity  of  Agesilaus  in 
dealing  with  faint-hearted  conduct  or 
desertion  on  the  part  of  the  allies  of 
Sparta  (Polyaen.  ii.  I,  18-20). 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  13,  14. 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c,  Plutarch  (Agesil. 
c.  28)  states  1000  Lacedaemonians  to 
have  been  slain ;  Pausanias  (ix.  13,  4) 

g'ves  the  number  as  more  than  1000 ; 
iodorus  mentions  4000  (xv.  c6),  which 
is  doubtless  above  the  truth,  though  the 
number  given  by  Xenophon  may  be 
fairly  presumed  as  somewhat  below  it. 
Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (Antiq. 
Roman.  iL  17)  states  that  1 700  Spartans 
perished. 
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pressed  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle,  and  for  recovering  by  force 
their  slain  brethren  in  the  field,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt 
All  the  rest  felt  like  beaten  men ;  so  that  the  polemarchs, 
giving  effect  to  the  general  sentiment,  sent  a  herald  to 
solicit  the  regular  truce  for  burial  of  their  dead  This  the 
Thebans  granted,  after  erecting  their  own  trophy.*  But 
Epaminondas,  aware  that  the  Spartans  would  practise  every 
stratagem  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their  losses,  coupled 
the  grant  with  a  condition  that  the  allies  should  bury  their 
dead  first.  It  was  found  that  the  allies  had  scarcely  any  dead 
to  pick  up,  and  that  nearly  every  slain  warrior  on  the  field 
was  a  Lacedaemonian.^  And  thus  the  Theban  general,  while 
he  placed  the  loss  beyond  possibility  of  concealment,  pro- 
claimed at  the  same  time  such  public  evidence  of  Spartan 
courage,  as  to  rescue  the  misfortune  of  Leuktra  from  all 
aggravation  on  the  score  of  dishonour.  What  the  Theban 
loss  was,  Xenophon  does  not  tell  us.  Pausanias  states  it  at 
forty-seven  men,^  Diodorus  at  three  hundred.  The  former 
numt)er  is  preposterously  small,  and  even  the  latter  is  doubt- 
less under  the  truth ;  for  a  victory  in  close  fight,  over  soldiers 
like  the  Spartans,  must  have  been  dearly  purchased.  Though 
the  bodies  of  the  Spartans  were  given  up  to  burial,  their  arms 
were  retained ;  and  the  shields  of  the  principal  officers  were 
seen  by  the  traveller  Pausanias  at  Thebes  500  years  after- 
wards.* 

Twenty  days  only  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  Epa- 
minondas quitted  Sparta  after  Thebes  had  been 
Great  sur;  cxcludcd  from  the  general  peace,  to  the  day  when 
mTniTSfti?.'  he  stood  victorious  on  the  field  of  Leuktra,*  The 
biTpro-*^***  event  came  like  a  thunderclap  upon  every  one  in 
?hro*ifghout  Greece,  upon  victors  as  well  as  vanquished — upon 
th^^ThdL  allies  and  neutrals,  near  and  distant,  alike.  The 
victory.  general  expectation  had  been  that  Thebes  would  be 
speedily  overthrown  and  dismantled ;  instead  of  which,  not 


*  Xen.  HelleiL  vi.  4,  15. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4 ;  Plutarch, 
Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  B ;  Cicero,  de 
Omciis,  ii.  7. 

■  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4;  Diodor.  xv.  55. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  16,  3. 

*  This  is  an  important  date  preserved 
by  Plutarch  (Agesil.  c  28).  The  con- 
gress was  broken  up  at  Sparta  on  the 


fourteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Skirro- 
phorion  (June),  the  last  month  of  the 
year  of  the  Athenian  archon  Alki* 
sthen6s ;  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 
fifth  of  the  Attic  month  of  Hekatcun- 
bseon,  the  first  month  of  the  next  Attic 
year,  of  the  archon  Phrasikleid^ ; 
about  the  beginning  of  July. 
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only  she  had  escaped,  but  had  inflicted  a  crushing  blow  on  the 
military  majesty  of  Sparta. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Xenophon — whose  account  of  the  battle 
is  obscure,  partial,  and  imprinted  with  that  chag^  which  the 
event  occasioned  to  him* — ^ascribes  the  defeat  to  untoward 
accidents,^  or  to  the  rashness  and  convivial  carelessness  of 
Kleombrotus  ;  upon  whose  generalship  Agesilaus  and  his 
party  at  Sparta  did  not  scruple  to  cast  ungenerous  reproach,* 
while  others  faintly  exculpated  him  by  saying  that  he  had 
fought  contrary  to  his  better  judgement,  under  fear  of  un- 
popularity. Such  criticisms,  coming  from  men  wise  after  the 
fact,  and  consoling  themselves  for  the  public  calamity  by 
censuring  the  unfortunate  commander  will  not  stand  examina- 
tion. Kleombrotus  represented  on  this  occasion  the  feeling 
universal  among  his  countrymen.  He  was  ordered  to  march 
against  Thebes  with  the  full  belief,  entertained  by  Agesilaus 
and  all  the  Spartan  leaders,  that  her  unassisted  force  could 
not  resist  him.  To  fight  the  Thebans  on  open-  ground  was 
exactly  what  he  and  every  other  Spartan  desired.  Whik  his 
manner  of  forcing  the  entrance  of  Boeotia,  and  his  capture  of 
Kreusis,  was  a  creditable  manoeuvre,  he  seems  to  have  arranged 
his  order  of  battle  in  the  manner  usual  with  Grecian  generals 
at  the  time.  There  appears  no  reason  to  censure  his  general- 
ship, except  in  so  far  as  he  was  unable  to  divine — ^what  no  one 


'  Diodoms  difTers  from  Xenophon  on 
one  important  matter  connected  with 
the  battle ;  affirming  that  Archidamus 
son  of  Agesilaus  was  present  and  fought, 
together  with  various  other  circum- 
stances, which  I  shall  discuss  presently 
in  a  future  note.    I  follow  Xenophon. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  8.  Ely  «*  oJv 
rV  futx^r  TOiT  ft^v  AoK^atfAoyiois  xdvra 
rhwrla  fytyyero,  rots  9h  (to  the  The- 
bans) wdirra  jcal  &wh  r^f  T^i}f  leart^p- 

0OVTO, 

'  Isokrat^  in  the  Oration  vi.  called 
Arcktdamus  (composed  about  five  years 
after  the  battle,  as  if  to  be  spoken  by 
Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus),  puts  this 
statement  distinctly  into  the  mouth  of 
Archidamus — fi^xpt  f^y  ravrticl  rris 
ifUpoLS  9c8v0Tvxi|<c^^'cu  9omvfA*y  iv  rS 
MX9  ''i  *'P^^  €hificUovs,  Kot  rots  fi^v  <ri' 
fuurt  JcpanjO^yoA  9iii  rhy  oltK  hpBwt 
yiynffafityopf  &c.  (s.  9). 

I  take  his  statement  as  good  evidence 


of  the  real  opinion  entertained  both 
by  Agesilaus  and  by  Archidamus;  an 
opinion  the  more  natural,  since  the  two 
contemporary  kings  of  Sparta  were  al- 
most always  at  variance,  and  at  the 
head  of  opposing  parties ;  especially 
true  about  Agesilaus  and  Kleombrotus, 
during  the  Ufe  of  the  latter. 

Cicero  (probably  copying  Kallisthen6s 
orEphorus)  says,  de  Officiis,  L  24,  84 
— "  Ilia  plaga  (Lacedsemoniis)  pestifera, 
qu4,  quum  Uleombrotus  invidiam  timens 
temere  cum  £paminond&  conflixisset, 
Lacedsemoniorum  opes  corrueront." 
Polybius  remarks  (ix.  23,  we  know  not 
from  whom  he  borrowed)  that  all  the 
proceedings  of  Kleombrotus  during  the 
empire  of  Sparta,  were  marked  with  a 
generous  regard  for  the  interests  and 
reelings  of  Uie  allies  ;  while  the  proceed- 
ings of  Agesilaus  were  of  the  opposite 
character. 
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else  divined — the  superior  combinations  of  his  adversary,  then 
for  the  first  time  applied  to  practice. 

To  the  discredit  of  Xenophon,  Epaminondas  is  never  named 
in  his  narrative  of  the  battle,  though  he  recognises  in  sub- 
stance that  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  irresistible  Theban 
force  brought  to  bear  upon  one  point  of  the  enemy's  phalanx  ; 
a  fact  which  both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  ^  expressly  refer  to 
the  genius  of  the  general.  All  the  calculations  of  Epaminon- 
das turned  out  successful.  The  bravery  of  the  Thebans, 
cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  seconded  by  the  training  which 
they  had  received  during  the  last  few  years,  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  carry  his  plans  into  full  execution.  To  this  circum- 
stance, principally,  was  owing  the  great  revolution  of  opinion 
throughout  Greece  which  followed  the  battle.  Every  one  felt 
that  a  new  military  power  had  arisen,  and  that  the  Theban 
training,  under  the  generalship  of  Epaminondas,  had  proved 
itself  more  than  a  match  on  a  fair  field,  with  shield  and  spear, 
and  with  numbers  on  the  whole  inferior — for  the  ancient 
Lykurgean  discipline  ;  which  last  had  hitherto  stood  without  a 
parallel  as  turning  out  artists  and  craftsmen  in  war,  against 
mere  citizens  in  the  opposite  ranks,  armed,  yet  without  the 
like  training.*  Essentially  stationary  and  old-fashioned,  the 
Lykurgean  discipline  was  now  overborne  by  the  progressive 
military  improvement  of  other  states,  handled  by  a  pre-emi- 
nent tactician ;  a  misfortune  predicted  by  the  Corinthians  * 
at  Sparta  sixty  years  before,  and  now  realized,  to  the  con- 
viction of  all  Greece,  on  the  field  of  Leuktra. 

But  if  the  Spartan  system  was  thus  invaded  and  overpassed 

Effect  of  the  *"  ^^^  privilege  of  training  soldiers,  there  was  another 

news  at        spccics  of  tcachiug  wherein  it  neither  was  nor  could 

heroic  self-     be  ovcrpasscd — ^the  hard  lesson  of  enduring  pain  and 

suppressmg  emotion.     Memorable  indeed  was  the 


'  Diodor.  xv.  55.    Epaminondas,  I9l(^ 

T^j  Hiat  arpamryias  ir^pi^wovfiffaro  r^v 
vfpi^riTov  viKJ\v  ,  .  .  ,  Zib  KoX  \o|V 
roffiffas  T^v  ^dKayydy  ry  rohs   iviKt- 

KTOVS    Ifx^*^^     KipOTl     tyVVt     KpivUV      t)\V 

fJLdxtf'f  &C.  Compare  Plutarch,  Pelop. 
c.  23. 

*  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  viii.  3,  3,  5. 

Compare  Xenophon,  De  Repub. 
Laced,  xiii.  5.  robs  nkp  iWovs  a&ro- 
(rxf^M<^^i    cT^M     r&v     ffrpariMTiK&yj 


AoKticufwytovs  Zk  fUvovs  r^  6yri  r^x^^i' 
ras  r&v  iroXefwcwf — and  Xenophon, 
Memorab.  ii.  5,  13,  14. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  71.  itpxaiSrooira  Ifiw^ 
(of  you  Spartans)  rh,  iwirrfidfULra  rpbs 
alnoits  iarof.  *ArdyKri  5*  &arr^p  r4- 
XVi?!  icl  TCI  iriytytfSfiMva  Kpa- 
r^'iv*  KoX  ijirvxtitCoifrp  filv  vdXci  rh 
iiKlyjira  v6fjuiia  &pi<rrai,  vp^s  voAAa  Z\ 
iufayKa(ofi4pots  Utfoi,  voKKris  ical  rris 
drtrtx^^o'fvs  del,  &c. 
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maimer  in  which  the   news   of  this  fatal   catastrophe  was 
received  at  Sparta.    To  prepare  the  reader  by  an  appropriate 
contrast,  we  may  turn  to  the  manifestation  at  Athens  twenty- 
seven  years  before,  when  the  trireme  called  Paralus  arrived 
from  iEgospotami  bearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  entire 
Athenian  fleet    ''  The  moan  of  distress  (says  the  historian  ^ ) 
reached  all  up  the  Long  Walls  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens,  as  each 
man  communicated  the  news  to  his  neighbour :  on  that  night» 
not  a  man  slept,  from  bewailing  for  his  lost  fellow-citizens 
and  for  his  own  impending  ruin.''    Not  such  was  the  scene  at 
Sparta,  when  the  messenger  arrived  from  the  field  of  Leuktra, 
although  there  was  everything  calculated  to  render  the  shock 
violent    For  not  only  was  the  defeat  calamitous  and  humi- 
liating beyond  all  former  parallel,  but  it  came  at  a  moment 
when  every  man  reckoned  on  victory.    As  soon  as  Kleom- 
brotus,  having  forced  his  way  into  Boeotia,  saw  the  unassisted 
Thebans  on  plain  ground  before  him,  no  Spartan  entertained 
any  doubt  of  the  result     Under  this  state  of  feeling,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  the  astounding  revelation,  that  the  army 
was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  the  king»  of  400  Spar- 
tans, and  more  than  1000  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  defeat 
stood  confessed  by  having  solicited  the  truce  for  interment  of 
the  slain.    At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  festival  called 
the  Gymnopaedia  was  actually  being  celebrated  on  its  last 
day;  and  the  chorus  of  grown  men  was  going  through  its 
usual  solemnity  in  the  theatre.     In  spite  of  all  the  poignancy 
.  of  the  intelligence,  the  Ephors  would  not  permit  the  solemnity 
to  be  either  interrupted  or  abridged     "  Of  necessity  I  suppose 
they  were  grievedy — ^but  they  went  through  the  whole  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  only  communicating  the  names  of  the 
slain  to  their  relations,  and  issuing  a  general  order  to  the 
women,  to  make  no  noise  or  wailing,  but  to  bear  the  misfor- 
tune in  silence."    That  such  an  order  should  be   issued,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable ;  that  it  should  be  issued  and  obeyed, 
is  what  could  not  be  expected :  that  it  should  not  only  be 
issued  and  obeyed,  but  overpassed,  is  what  no  man  could 
believe  if  it  were  not  expressly  attested  by  the  contemporary 
historian.     "  On  the  morrow  (says  he)  you  might  see  those 
whose  relations  had  been  slain,  walking  about  in  public  with 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3. 
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bright  and  cheerful  countenances ;  but  of  those  whose  rela- 
tives survived,  scarce  one  showed  himself;  and  the  few  who 
were  abroad,  looked  mournful  and  humbled."  ^ 

In  comparing  this  extraordinary  self-constraint  and  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  at  Sparta,  under  the  most  trying 
Athens  and  circumstanccs — ^with  the  sensitive  and  demonstrative 
A%^  temper,  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  feeling  at 
acdve"  Athens,  so  much  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
energy.  Homcric  type  of  Greclcs — we  must  at  the  same  time 
remark,  that  in  reference  to  active  and  heroic  efforts  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  past  calamities  and  making  head  against 
preponderant  odds,  the  Athenians  were  decidedly  the  better 
of  the  two.  I  have  already  recounted  the  prodigious  and 
unexpected  energy  displayed  by  Athens,  after  the  ruinous  loss 
of  her  two  armaments  before  S)rracuse,  when  no  one  expected 
that  she  could  have  held  out  for  six  months :  I  am  now  about 
to  recount  the  proceedings  of  Sparta,  after  the  calamity  at 
Leuktra — a  calamity  great  and  serious  indeed,  yet  in  positive 
amount  inferior  to  what  had  befallen  the  Athenians  at  Syra- 
cuse. The  reader  will  find  that,  looking  to  the  intensity  of 
active  effort  in  both  cases,  the  comparison  is  all  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Athens ;  excusing  at  least,  if  not  justifying,  the 
boast  of  Periklfis  *  in  his  memorable  funeral  harangue — that 
his  countrymen,  without  the  rigorous  drill  of  Spartans,  were 
yet  found  noway  inferior  to  Spartans  in  daring  exertion,  when 
the  hour  of  actual  trial  arrived. 

It  was  the  first  obligation  of  the  Ephors  to  provide  for  the  . 
safety  of  their  defeated  army  in  Boeotia ;  for  which 
ments  sent     puroose  they  put  in  march  nearly  the  whole  remain- 

from  Snarta     *        *^  »     *^  * 

ing  force  of  Sparta.     Of  the  Lacedaemonian  Morae, 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  16.  TevofjJvuv 
8i  roinWt  ^  f^v  c^'  '^^  AajKcSaZ/iova 
&77CXS1'  rh  iraBos  i^ixywrai,  VvfAVvrtu- 
Bmv  re  obawv  riis  rcXcvrolas,  koX  rov 
kwhpiKov  x^p^^  Mop  6yTos,  Ol  9h  $ff>0' 
pOLf  ht^X  ^KOWTcof  rh  wdBos,  iKvtrovyro 
fA^y,  &<nt€p  ot/jLoi^  iivdyiep'  rh¥  fi4yroi 
X^pov  oIk  i^i^ayoWf  &XA^  9tay0yi<ratr9<u 
fl!wy.  KcU  T^  fth^  hv6fUKTa  irphs  robs 
olxttovs  kKiarov  rdr  rfOpnK6rw  iurilSo' 
<ray'  irpouirov  8i  rais  yvy€u(if  u^  vocciv 
Koavyiiy,  kX\h  ctyf  rh  xdBos  ^pipttv,  Tf 
8c  bffTfpoit^  ^y  6p^y,  ^y  fi^y  ir^yturay  ol 
rpocriiKoyrtSf  \twapohs  fcal  <l>ai9pohs  iy 
r^  ipca^p^  kvturrpt^oiiiyovs'  &y  9h  (wy' 


res  iiyytXfA^yot  ^iroy,  ixlyovs  tuf  cTScs, 
TO^ovs  a  ^KvBptowobs  Kol  rawtiyohs 
7rfpu6vrtu — and  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  29. 

See  a  similar  statement  of  Xenophon, 
afler  he  has  recounted  the  cutting  in 
pieces  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  near 
Lechseum,  about  the  satisfaction  and 
even  triumph  of  those  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians wno  had  lost  relations  in  the 
battle  ;  while  ever^  one  else  was  mourn- 
ful (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  10).  Compare 
also  Justin,  xxviii.  4 — the  behaviour 
after  the  defeat  of  Sellasia. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  39. 
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or  military  divisions  (seemingly  six  in  the  aggregate),  two  or 
three  had  been  sent  with  Kleombrotus;  all  the  remainder 
were  now  despatched,  even  including  elderly  citizens,  up  to 
near  sixty  years  of  age,  and^all  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
consequence  of  other  public  offices.  Archidamus  took  the 
command  (Agesilaus  still  continuing  to  be  disabled),  and 
employed  himself  in  getting  together  the  aid  promised  from 
T^;ea — from  the  villages  representing  the  disintegrated  Man- 
tineia — from  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  and  Achaia ;  all  these 
places  being  still  under  the  same  oligarchies  which  had  held 
them  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage,  and  still  adhering  to 
Sparta.  Triremes  were  equipped  at  Corinth,  as  a  means 
of  transporting  the  new  army  across  to  Kreusis,  and  thus 
joining  the  defeated  troops  at  Leuktra ;  the  port  of  Kreusis, 
the  recent  acquisition  of  Kleombrotus,  being  now  found  in- 
estimable, as  the  only  means  of  access  into  Boeotia.^ 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  army  still  continued   in  its  en- 
trenched camp  at  Leuktra,  where  the  Thebans  were  p^^. 
at  first  in  no  hurry  to  disturb  it    Besides  that  this  in  Bocoda 

after  the 

was  a  very  arduous  enterprise,  even  after  the  recent  batue  of 
victory — ^we  must  recollect  the  actual  feeling  of  the  The  Theban 
Thebans  themselves,  upon  whom  their  own  victory  weii^ved 
had  come  by  surprise,  at  a  moment  when  they  were 
animated  more  by  despair  than  by  hope.  They  were  doubt- 
less absorbed  in  the  intoxicating  triumph  and  exultation  of 
the  moment,  with  the  embraces  and  felicitations  of  their 
families  in  Thebes,  rescued  from  impending  destruction  by 
their  valour.  Like  the  Syracusans,  after  their  last  great 
victory  *  over  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  they 
probably  required  an  interval  to  give  loose  to  their  feelings  of 
ecstasy  before  they  would  resume  action.  Epaminondas  and 
the  other  leaders,  aware  how  much  the  value  of  Theban  alli- 
ance was  now  enhanced,  endeavoured  to  obtain  reinforcement 
from  without  before  they  proceeded  to  follow  up  the  blow. 
To  Athens  they  sent  a  herald,  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
triumph,  proclaiming  their  recent  victory.  They  invited  the 
Athenians  to  employ  the  present  opportunity  for  taking  full 
revenge  on  Sparta,  by  joining  their  hands  with  those  of  Thebes. 
But  the  sympathies  of  the  Athenians,  were  now  rather  hostile 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  4,  17,  19.  •  See  Thucyd.  vii.  73. 
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than  friendly  to  Thebes,  besides,  that  they  had  sworn  peace  with 
Sparta,  not  a  month  before.  The  Senate,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  acropolis  when  the  herald  arrived,  heard  his  news  with 
evident  chagrin,  and  dismissed  him  without  even  a  word  of 
courtesy ;  while  the  unfortunate  Plataeans,  who  were  doubt* 
less  waiting  in  the  city  in  expectation  of  the  victory  of 
Kleombrotus,  and  of  their  own  speedy  re-establishment,  found 
themselves  again  struck  down  and  doomed  to  indefinite  exile. 
To  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  another  Theban  herald  was 

sent  for  the  same  purpose,  and  very  differently  re- 
KSi^ir-  ceived.  That  despot  sent  back  word  that  he  would 
ES^tm-  come  forthwith  by  sea,  and  ordered  triremes  to  be 
mr^y^^M  equipped  for  the  purpose.  But  this  was  a  mere 
under  capitu.  dcceptiou ;  for  at  the  same  time,  he  collected  the 

mercenaries  and  cavalry  immediately  near  to  him, 
and  began  his  march  by  land.  So  rapid  were  his  movements, 
that  he  forestalled  all  opposition — ^though  he  had  to  traverse 
the  territory  of  the  Herakleots  and  Phokians,  who  were  his 
bitter  enemies — and  joined  the  Thebans  safely  in  Bceotia.* 
But  when  the  Theban  leaders  proposed  that  he  should  attack 
the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in  flank,  from  the  high  ground,  while 
they  would  march  straight  up  the  hill  and  attack  it  in  front — 
Jason  strongly  dissuaded  the  enterprise  as  too  perilous ;  re- 
commending that  they  should  permit  the  enemy's  departure 
under  capitulation.  "Be  content  (said  he)  with  the  great 
victory  which  you  have  already  gained.  Do  not  compromise 
it  by  attempting  something  yet  more  hazardous,  against 
Lacedaemonians  driven  to  despair  in  their  camp.  Recollect 
that  a  few  days  ago,  you  yourselves  were  in  despair,  and  that 
your  recent  victory  is  the  fruit  of  that  very  feeling.  Remember 
that  the  gods  take  pleasure  in  bringing  about  these  sudden 
changes  of  fortune."  ^     Having  by  such  representations  con- 


^  Xen.  Hdles.  vi.  4,  so,  21. 

However,  since  the  Phokians  formed 
part  of  the  beaten  army  at  Leuktra,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Jason  bad  less  to 
fear  from  them  at  this  moment,  than  at 
any  other. 

'  Pausanias  states  that  immediately 
after  the  battle,  Epaminondas  gave  per- 
mission to  the  allies  of  Sparta  to  depart 
and  go  home,  by  which  permission  uiey 
profited,  so  that  the  Spartans  now  stood 
alone  in  the  camp  (Pans.  ix.  14,    i). 


This  however  is  inconsistent  with  the 
account  of  Xenophon  (vL  4,  26),  and  I 
think  improbable. 

Sievers  (Geschichte,  &c  p.  247)  thinks 
that  Jason  preserved  the  Spartans  by 
outwitting  and  deluding  Epaminondas. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  tne  storming 
of  the  Spartan  camp  was  an  arduous 
enterprise  wherein  more  Thebans  than 
Spartans  would  have  been  slain  :  more- 
over, the  Spartans  were  masters  of  the 
port  of  Kreusis,  so  that  there  was  litUe 
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vinced  the  Thebans,  he  addressed  a  friendly  message  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  reminding  them  of  their  dangerous  position, 
as  well  as  of  the  little  trust  to  be  reposed  in  their  allies — and 
offering  himself  as  mediator  to  negotiate  for  their  safe  retreat 
Their  acquiescence  was  readily  given  ;  and  at  his  instance,  a 
truce  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  assuring  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  liberty  of  quitting  Boeotia.  In  spite  of  the 
agreement,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  placed 
little  faith  either  in  the  Thebans  or  in  Jason,  apprehending 
a  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  quit  the  camp  and 
of  attacking  him  on  the  march.  Accordingly,  he  issued  public 
orders  in  the  camp  for  every  man  to  be  ready  for  departure 
after  the  evening  meal,  and  to  march  in  the  night  to  Kithseron, 
with  a  view  of  passing  that  mountain  on  the  next  morning. 
Having  put  the  enemy  on  this  false  scent,  he  directed  his  real 
night  march  by  a  different  and  not  very  easy  way,  first  to 
Kreusis,  next  to  i£gosthena,  in  the  Megarian  territory.^  The 
Thebans  offered  no  opposition  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
they  intended  any  fraud,  considering  that  Jason  was  here 
the  guarantee,  and  that  he  at  least  had  no  motive  to  break 
his  word. 

It  was  at  iEgosthena  that  the  retreating  Lacedaemonians 
met  Archidamus,  who  had  advanced  to  that  point  with  the 
Laconian  forces,  and  was  awaiting  the  junction  of  his  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies.  The  purpose  of  his  march  being  now  com- 
pleted, he  advanced  no  farther.  The  armament  was  disbanded, 
and  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as  allies  returned  home.^ 


cbance  of  starving  oat  the  camp  before 
remforcements  arrived.  The  capitula- 
tion granted  bv  Epaminondas  seems  to 
have  been  reaUy  the  wisest  proceeding. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  5,  22-25. 

The  road  from  Kreusis  to  Leuktra, 
however,  must  have  been  that  t>y  which 
Kleombrotus  arrived. 

'  This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
for  noticing  the  discrepancy,  as  to  the 
batUe  of  Leuktra,  between  Diodorus 
and  Xenophon.  I  have  followed  Xeno- 
phon. 

Diodoms  (xv.  54)  states  both  the 
arrival  of  Jason  in  Boeotia,  and  the  out- 
march of  Archidamus  from  Sparta,  to 
have  taken  place,  not  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  but  before  it.  Jason  (he  says) 
came  with  a  considerable  force  to  the 


aid  of  the  Thebans.  He  prevailed  upon 
Kleombrotus,  who  doubted  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  own  numbers,  to  agree  to 
a  truce  and  to  evacuate  Boeotia.  But  as 
Kleombrotus  was  marching  homeward, 
he  met  Archidamus  witn  a  second 
Lacedaemonian  army,  on  his  way  to 
Boeotia,  by  order  of  the  Ephors,  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  him.  Accord- 
mgly  Kleombrotus,  finding  himself  thus 
unexpectedly  strengthened,  openly  broke 
the  truce  just  concluded,  and  marched 
back  with  Archidamus  to  Leuktra. 
Here  they  fought  the  battle,  Kleom- 
brotus commanding  the  right  wing, 
and  Archidamus  uie  left.  They  sus- 
tained a  complete  defeat,  in  which 
Kleombrotus  was  slain ;  the  result 
being  the  same  on  both  statements. 
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In  all  communities,  the  return  of  so  many  defeated  soldiers, 

liberated  under  a  capitulation  by  the  enemy,  would 

the  defeated  have  been  a  scene  of  mourning.    But  in  Sparta  it 

citizens  oo  .  ,  ,    . 

rauhing  was  pregnant  with  g^ve  and  dangerous  consequences. 
!S^^«.ot  So  terrible  was  the  scorn  and  ignominy  heaped  upon 
the  Spartan  citizen  who  survived  a  defeat,  that  life 
became  utterly  intolerable  to  him.  The  mere  fact  sufficed  for 
his  condemnation,  without  any  inquiry  into  justifying  or  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  No  citizen  at  home  would  speak  to 
him  or  be  seen  consorting  with  him  in  tent,  game,  or  chorus  ; 
no  other  family  would  intermarry  with  his ;  if  he  was  seen 
walking  about  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  he  was  struck  and 
ill-used  by  the  passers-by,  until  he  assumed  that  visible 
humility  which  was  supposed  to  become  his  d^^ded  posi- 
tion. Such  rigorous  treatment  (which  we  learn  from  the 
panegyrist  Xenophon  *)  helps  to  explain  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Spartan  father  and  mother,  when  they  learnt  that  their 


We  must  here  make  our  election  be- 
tween the  narrative  of  Xenophon  and 
that  of  Diodorus.  That  the  authority 
of  the  former  is  greater  speaking  gener- 
ally, I  need  hardly  remark ;  neverthe- 
less his  philo-Laconian  partialities  be- 
come so  glaring  and  preponderant, 
during  these  latter  books  of  the  Hellenica 
(where  he  is  discharging  the  mournful 
duty  of  recounting  the  humiliation  of 
Sparta),  as  to  alTord  some  colour  for  the 
suspicions  of  Palmerius,  Moms,  and 
Schneider,  who  think  that  Xenophon 
has  concealed  the  direct  violation  of 
truce  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans,  and 
that  the  facts  really  occured  as  Diodorus 
has  described  them.  See  Schneider  ad 
Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  <,  6. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  on  ex- 
amining the  facts,  that  such  suspicion 
ought  not  here  to  be  admitted,  and  that 
there  are  grounds  for  preferring  the 
narrative  ofXenophon. 

I.  He  explains  to  us  how  it  happened 
that  the  remains  of  the  Spartan  army, 
after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra,  escaped  out 
of  Bceotia.  Jason  arrives  after  the 
battle,  and  prevails  upon  the  Thebans 
to  allow  them  to  retreat  under  a  truce  ; 
Archidamus  also  arrives  after  the  battle 
to  take  them  up.  If  the  defeat  had 
taken  place  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Diodorus — Archidamus 
and  the  survivors  would  have  found  it 
scarcely    possible    to    escape     out    of 


Boeotia. 

2.  If  Diodorus  relates  correctly,  there 
must  have  been  a  violation  of  truce  on 
the  part  of  Kleombrotus  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  glaring  as  any  that  occurs 
in  Grecian  history.  But  such  violation 
is  never  afterwards  alluded  to  by  any 
one,  among  the  misdeeds  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians. 

3.  A  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of 
the  story  of  Diodorus,  is,  that  Archida- 
mus was  present  and  fought  at  Leuktra. 
But  we  have  independent  evidence 
rendering  it  almost  certain  that  he  was 
not  there.  Whoever  reads  the  Dis- 
course of  Isokrat^  called  Archidamtts 
(Or.  vi.  sect  9,  10^  129),  will  see  that 
such  observations  could  not  have  been 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus,  if  he 
had  been  present  there,  and  (of  course) 
in  joint  command  with  Kleombrotus. 

4.  If  Diodorus  be  correct,  Sparta 
must  have  levied  a  new  army  £rom  her 
allies,  just  after  having  sworn  the  peace, 
which  peace  exonerated  her  alUes  from 
evenrthing  like  obligation  to  follow  her 
headship  ;  and  a  new  army,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  extricating  defeated  com- 
rades in  Bceotia,  but  for  pure  aggression 
against  Thebes.  This,  to  say  the  least, 
is  eminently  improbable. 

On  these  grounds,  I  adhere  to  Xeno- 
phon and  depart  from  Diodorus. 

*  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  c  ix. ;  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  30. 
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son  was  among  the  slain  and  not  among  the  survivors.  De- 
feat of  Spartan  troops  had  hitherto  been  rare.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  prisoners  at  Sphakteria,  when  released  from  cap- 
tivity and  brought  back  to  a  degraded  existence  at  Sparta, 
some  uneasiness  had  been  felt,  and  some  precautions  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  dangerous  mal- 
contents.^ Here  was  another  case  yet  more  formidable.  The 
vanquished  returning  from  Leuktra  were  numerous,  while  the 
severe  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  amply  attested  their  bravery. 
Aware  of  the  danger  of  enforcing  against  them  the  established 
custom,  the  Ephors  referred  the  case  to  Agesilaus  ;  who  pro- 
posed that  for  that  time  and  case  the  customary  penalties 
should  be  allowed  to  sleep ;  but  should  be  revived  afterwards 
and  come  into  force  as  before.  Such  was  the  step  accordingly 
taken  ;  *  so  that  the  survivors  from  this  fatal  battle-field  were 
enabled  to  mingle  with  the  remaining  citizens  without  dis- 
honour or  degradation.  The  step  was  indeed  doubly  neces- 
sary, considering  the  small  ag^^^te  number  of  fully  qualified 
citizens  ;  which  number  always  tended  to  decline — from  the 
nature  of  the  Spartan  political  franchise  combined  with  the 
exigencies  of  Spartan  training' — and  could  not  bear  even 
so  great  a  diminution  as  that  of  the  four  hundred  slain  at 
Leuktra.  ''  Sparta  (says  Aristotle)  could  not  stand  up  against 
a  single  defeat,  but  was  ruined  through  the  small  number  of 
her  citizens."  * 

The  cause  here  adverted  to  by  Aristotle,  as  explaining  the 
utter  loss  of  ascendency  abroad,  and  the  capital  Lowered  «•- 
diminution  both  of  power  and  of  inviolability  at  sSSS^fai**^ 
home,  which  will  now  be  found  to  come  thick  upon  ^^^ 
Sparta,  was  undoubtedly  real  and  important.    But  JJj^SSrfty 
a  fact  still  more  important  was,  the  alteration  of  ***^- 
opinion  produced  everywhere  in  Greece  with  regard  to  Sparta, 


*  Thucyd.  v.  34. 

«  Plutaxch,  AgesiL  c  30 ;  Platarch, 
Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  214  B.  ;  Apo- 
hptheg.  R^.  p.  191  C. ;  Polyaenus,  ii. 

h  13- 

A  similar  suspension  of  penalties,  for 

the  special  occasion,  was  enacted  after 
the  great  defeat  of  Ap^  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians by  Antipater,  B.C  330. 
Akrotatus,  son  of  King  Kleomen^s,  was 
the  only  person  at  Sparta  who  opposed 


the  suspension  (Diodor.  xix.  7o).  He 
incurred  the  strongest  unpopularity  for 
such  opposition.  Compare  also  Justin, 
xxviii.  4— describing  the  public  feeling 
at  Sparta  after  the  defeat  at  Sellasia. 

*  The  explanation  of  Spartan  citizen- 
ship will  be  found  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  History,  Ch.  vi. 

*  Aristotel  Politic,  ii.  6,  12.      Mlay 

iw*   &vitfAcTO    81^    tV   ohiyavBpin'Klav. 
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by  the  sudden  shock  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  All  the  prestige 
and  old  associations  connected  with  her  long-established  power 
vanished  ;  while  the  hostility  and  fears,  inspired  both  by  her- 
self and  by  her  partisans,  but  hitherto  reluctantly  held  back 
in  silence — now  burst  forth  into  open  manifestation. 
The  ascendency,  exercised  down  to  this  time  by  Sparta 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  Phokis  and  else- 
Extenti'ooor  ^^^^^  passcd  away  from  her,  and  became  divided 
tSJBS^*'**^  between  the  victorious  Thebans  and  Jason  of  Pherae. 
Treatment  of  The  Thebans,  and  the  Boeotian  confederates  who 

Orchomenus 

and  The*,  wcrc  now  in  cordial  sympathy  with  them,  excited 
to  enthusiasm  by  their  recent  success,  were  eager 
for  fresh  glories,  and  readily  submitted  to  the  full  exigencies 
of  military  training :  while  under  a  leader  like  Epaminondas, 
their  ardour  was  turned  to  such  good  account,  that  they  be- 
came better  soldiers  every  month.^  The  Phokians,  unable  to 
defend  themselves  single-handed,  were  glad  to  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  Thebans — as  less  bitterly  hostile  to 
them  than  the  Thessalian  Jason — and  concluded  with  them 
obligations  of  mutual  defence  and  alliance.*  The  cities  of 
Eubcea,  together  with  the  Lokrians  (both  Epiknemidian  and 
Opuntian),  the  Malians,  and  the  town  of  Heraklea,  followed 
the  example.  The  latter  town  was  now  defenceless ;  for 
Jason,  in  returning  from  Boeotia  to  Thessaly,  had  assaulted 
it  and  destroyed  its  fortifications ;  since  by  its  important  site 
near  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  it  might  easily  be  held  as  a 
position  to  bar  his  entrance  into  Southern  Greece.^  The 
Bceotian  town  of  Orchomenus,  which  had  held  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  even  until  the  late  battle,  was  now  quite 
defenceless ;  and  the  Thebans,  highly  exasperated  against 
its  inhabitants,  were  disposed  to  destroy  the  city,  reducing 
the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  Severe  as  this  proposition  was, 
it  would  not  have  exceeded  the  customary  rigours  of  war: 
nor  even  what  might  have  befallen  Thebes  herself,  had 
Kleombrotus  been  victorious  at  Leuktra.  But  the  strenuous 
remonstrance  of  Epaminondas  prevented  it  from  being  car- 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  K^  24.  Koi  yiip 
ol  fikp  Boioordi  iti^rts  iyvfu^dioyro  xtpl 
rh  5ir\a,  i.yaX\6fi€yoi  rf  iy  At^icrpots 
yltcp,  &c. 

These  are  remarkable  words  from  the 


unwilling  pen  of  Xenophon :  compare 
vii.  5,  12. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23 ;  vii.  5,  4 ; 
Diodor.  xv.  57. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  27  ;  vi.  5,  23. 
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ried  into  execution.  Alike  distinguished  for  mild  temper  and 
for  long-sighted  views,  he  reminded  his  countrymen  that  in 
their  present  aspiring  hopes  towards  ascendency  in  Greece, 
it  was  essential  to  establish  a  character  for  moderation  of 
dealing^  not  inferior  to  their  military  courage,  as  attested 
by  the  recent  victory.  Accordingly,  the  Orchomenians  were 
pardoned  upon  submission,  and  re-admitted  as  members  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy.  To  the  Thespians,  however,  the 
same  lenity  was  not  extended.  They  were  expelled  from 
Boeotia,  and  their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
when  Epaminondas  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that 
such  of  the  Boeotians  as  were  disaffected  to  the  Theban 
cause  might  march  away,  the  Thespians  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  permission  and  departed.^  The  fugitive  Thespians 
found  shelter,  like  the  Flataeans,  at  Athens.' 

While  Thebes  was  commemorating  her  recent  victory  by 
the  erection  of  a  treasury-chamber,*  and  the  dedica-  ^ 

,  Power  y"" 

tion  of  pious  offerings  at  Delphi — ^\vhile  the  military  amwuca  of 
organization  of  Bceotia  was  receiving  such  marked 
improvement,  and  the  cluster  of  dependent  states  attached 
to  Thebes  was  thus  becoming  larger,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Epaminondas — ^Jason  in  Thessaly  was  also  growing 
more  powerful  every  day.  He  was  tagus  of  all  Thessaly ; 
with  its  tributary  neighbours  under  complete  obedience — ^with 
Macedonia  partially  dependent  on  him — and  with  a  mercenary 
force,  well-paid  and  trained,  greater  than  had  ever  been  as- 
sembled in  Greece.  By  dismantling  Heraklea,  in  his  return 
home  from  Bceotia,  he  had  laid  open  the  strait  of  Thermopylae, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  access  into  southern  Greece  whenever  he 
chose.  His  personal  ability  and  ambition,  combined  with  his 
great  power,  inspired  universal  alarm  ;  for  no  man  knew 
whither  he  would  direct  his  arms ;  whether  to  Asia,  against 
the  Persian  king,  as  he  was  fond  of  boasting*— or  northward 
against  the  cities  in  Chalkidikd — or  southward  against  Greece. 
The  last-mentioned  plan  seemed  the  most  probable,  at  the 


•  Diodor.  xv.  57. 

•  Pansan.  ix.  13,  3  j  ix.  14,  i. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  i. 

t  have  already  given  my  reasons  (in  a 
note  on  the  preceding  duipter)  for  be- 


lieving that  the  Thespians  were  not  &v(^ 
\tii(sO(for€  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

*  Pausanias,  x.  11,  4. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  141. 
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beginning  of  370  B.c,  half  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  : 
p^^^f  for  Jason  proclaimed  distinctly  his  intention  of 
hsS^fc^  being  present  at  the  Pythian  festival  (the  season 
'^^^  for  which  was  about  August  i,  37^  B.C,  near  Delphi), 

not  only  with  splendid  presents  and  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  but 
also  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Orders  had  been 
given  that  his  troops  should  hold  themselves  ready  for  mili- 
tary service  ^— about  the  time  when  the  festival  was  to  be 
celebrated ;  and  requisitions  had  been  sent  round,  demand- 
ing from  all  his  tributaries  victims  for  the  Pythian  sacrifice, 
to  a  total  of  not  less  than  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine ;  besides  a  prize-bull  to  take  the  lead  in  the  imt>- 
cession,  for  which  a  wreath  of  gold  was  to  be  given.  Never 
before  had  such  honour  been  done  to  the  god  ;  for  those  who 
came  to  offer  sacrifice  were  usually  content  with  one  or  more 
beasts  bred  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Kirrha.*  We  must 
recollect,  however,  that  this  Pythian  festival  of  370  B.C  oc- 
curred under  peculiar  circumstances;  for  the  two  previous 
festivals  in  374  B.C  and  378  B.C.  must  have  been  compara- 
tively unfrequented ;  in  consequence  of  the  war  between 
Sparta  and  her  allies  on  one  side,  and  Athens  and  Thebes 
on  the  other — ^and  also  of  the  occupation  of  Phokis  by 
Kleombrotus.  Hence  the  festival  of  370  B.C,  following  ina- 
mediately  after  the  peace,  appeared  to  justify  an  extraordi- 
nary burst  of  pious  magnificence,  to  make  up  for  the  niggardly 
tributes  to  the  god  during  the  two  former ;  while  the  hostile 
dispositions  of  the  Phokians  would  be  alleged  as  an  excuse 
for  the  military  force  intended  to  accompany  Jason, 

But  there  were  other  intentions,  generally  believed  though 
not   formally   announced,    which   no   Greek   could  imagine 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  30.    waa^ryytiKt  '  incline  to  conceive  as  celebrated  about 


I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold's  construe- 


August  I  ;  a  little  later  thanpr.  Arnold, 
a  little  earlier  than  Mr.  Clinton,  supposes. 
IxKjking  to  the  lunar  months  of  the 
Greeks,  we  must  recollect  that  the  fes- 


tion  of  this  passage  (see  his  Appendix    tival  would  not  always  coincide  with 
ad  Thucyd.  v.   i,   at  the  end  of  the      *  "*  '   "' 

second  volume  of  his  edition  of  Thucy- 


the  same  month  or  week  of  our  year. 
I  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Arnold  in 


did6s)  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Fynes  setting  aside  the  statement*  of  Plutarch 
Clinton.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  !  respecting  the  coincidence  of  the  Py- 
think  that  the  passage  proves  much  |  thian  festival  with  the  battle  of  Koro- 
either  in  favour  of  his  view,  or  against    neia. 

the  view  of  Mr.  Clinton,  about  the  !  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  29»  30-  ^*^*' 
month  of  the  Pythian  festival ;  which  I     rfyifUva,  &c. 
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without  uneasiness.     It  was  affirmed  that  Jason  was  about 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  presidency  and  celebra- 


tion of  the  festival,  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  tionof  j 
Amphiktyonic  assembly.  It  was  feared,  moreover, 
that  he  would  lay  hands  on  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Delphian 
temple ;  a  scheme  said  to  have  been  conceived  by  the  Syra- 
cusan  despot  Dionysius  fifteen  years  before,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Epirot  Alketas,  who  was  now  dependent  upon 
Jason.^  As  there  were  no  visible  means  of  warding  off  this 
blow,  the  Delphians  consulted  the  god  to  know  what  they 
were  to  do  if  Jason  approached  the  treasury ;  upon  which 
the  god  replied,  that  he  would  himself  take  care  of  it — and 
he  kept  his  word.  This  enterprising  despot,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age  and  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  perished  most  un- 
expectedly before  the  day  of  the  festival  arrived.'  He  had 
been  reviewing  his  cavalry  near  Fherae,  and  was  sitting  to 
receive  and  answer  petitioners,  when  seven  young  men  ap- 
proached, apparently  in  hot  dispute  with  each  other,  and 
appealing  to  him  for  a  settlement  As  soon  as  they  got 
near,  they  set  upon  him  and  slew  him.'  One  was  killed  on 
the  spot  by  the  guards,  and  another  also  as  he  was  mounting 
on  horseback ;  but  the  remaining  five  contrived  to  reach  horses 
ready  prepared  for  them  and  to  gallop  away  out  of  the  reach 
of  pursuit  In  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  which  these  fugitives 
visited,  they  were  received  with  distinguished  honour,  as 
having  relieved  the  Grecian  world  from  one  who  inspired 
universal  alarm,^  now  that  Sparta  was  unable  to  resist  him, 
while  no  other  power  had  as  yet  taken  her  place. 

Jason  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity,  but  neither  in  his  power, 
nor  ability,  by  two  brothers — Polyphron  and  Polydorus. 
Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  influenced  most  seri- 
ously the  subsequent   destinies  of  Greece.    What  else  he 


*  Diodor.  xv.  13. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3a  &irofcp/ya- 
<r0cu  rhp  $€hPf  tri  a^^  /icX^<rci.  *0  8* 
odp  itpiipf  Tii\iKOVTOS  ^r,  Kal  to- 
aavra  Kal  roiavra  Ztavooifk^wos, 
&c 

Xenophon  evidently  considers  the 
sudden  remoyal  of  Jason  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  intention  ex- 
pressed by  the  god  to  take  care  of  his 
own  treasure. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  31,  32. 


The  cause  which  provoked  these 
youn£  men  is  differently  stated :  com- 
pare Diodor.  XV.  60 ;  VsJer.  Maxim,  ix. 
10,  2. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  4,  32. 

The  death  of  Jason,  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  370  B.C.,  renites  the 
compliment  which  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Tlmoth.  c  4)  pays  to  Timotheus ;  who 
can  never  have  made  war  upon  Jason 
after  373  B.C.,  when  he  received  the 
latter  at  Athens  in  his  house. 
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would  have  done,  we  cannot  say ;  but  he  would  have  inter- 
Reiiefto  fered  materially  with  the  development  of  Theban 
the*dSth^of  power.  Thebes  was  a  great  gainer  by  his  death, 
i^2^^  though  perfectly  innocent  of  it,  and  though  in  alliance 
^^"^^  with  him  to  the  last ;  insomuch  that  his  widow  went 
to  reside  there  for  security.*  Epaminondas  was  relieved  from  a 
most  formidable  rival,  while  the  body  of  Theban  allies  north  of 
Boeotia  became  much  more  dependent  than  they  would  have 
remained,  if  there  had  been  a  competing  power  like  that  of 
Jason  in  Thessaly.  The  treasures  of  the  god  were  preserved 
a  few  years  longer,  to  be  rifled  by  another  hand. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  Northern  Greece, 
Proceedings  during  the  mouths  immediately  succeeding  the  battle 
n^^a  of  Leuktra,  events  not  less  serious  and  stirring  had 
L^tS^*^  occurred  in  Peloponnesus.  The  treaty  sworn  at 
g?§^^  Sparta  twenty  days  before  that  battle,  bound  the 
JJ5°5SSr-  Lacedaemonians  to  disband  their  forces,  remove  all 
^^'  their  harmosts  and  garrisons,  and  leave  every  sub- 

ordinate city  to  its  own  liberty  of  action.  As  they  did  not 
scruple  to  violate  the  treaty  by  the  orders  sent  to  Kleom- 
brotus,  so  they  probably  were  not  zealous  in  executing  the 
remaining  conditions ;  though  officers  were  named,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  going  round  to  see  that  the  evacuation  of 
the  cities  was  really  carried  into  effect'  But  it  probably  was 
not  accomplished  in  twenty  days  ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  have 
been  ever  more  than  nominally  accomplished,  if  Kleombrotus 
had  been  successful  in  Boeotia.  But  after  these  twenty  days 
came  the  portentous  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  that  prince  and 
his  army.  The  invincible  arm  of  Sparta  was  broken ;  she  had 
not  a  man  to  spare  for  the  maintenance  of  foreig^n  ascendency. 
Her  harmosts  disappeared  at  once  (as  they  had  disappeared 
from  the  Asiatic  and  insular  cities  twenty-three  years  before, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Knidus  ^)  and  returned  home. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  Lacedaemonian  ascendency  had  been 
maintained  everywhere  by  local  oligarchies  or  dekarchies, 
which  had  been  for  the  most  part  violent  and  oppressive. 
Against  these  governments,  now  deprived  of  their  foreign 
support,  the  long-accumulated   flood  of  internal  discontent 


*  Xcn.  Hellen.  vL  4,  37.  •  Diodor.  xv.  38,  i^aymyus* 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1-5. 
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burst  with  irresistible  force,  stimulated  probably  by  returning 
exiles.  Their  past  misgovemment  was  avenged  by  severe 
sentences  and  proscription,  to  the  length  of  great  reactionary 
injustice ;  and  the  parties  banished  by  this  anti-Spartan  re- 
Wution  became  so  numerous,  as  to  harass  and  alarm  seriously 
the  newly-established  governments.  Such  were  the  commo- 
tions which,  during  the  latter  half  of  371  B.C.,  disturbed  many 
of  the  Peloponnesian  towns — Fhigaleia,  Fhlius,  Corinth,  Sikyon, 
M^rara,  &a,  though  with  great  local  difference  both  of  detail 
and  of  result^ 

But  the  city  where  intestine  commotion  took  place  in  its 
most  violent  form  was  Ai^os.  We  do  not  know  how  skytaHsm  at 
this  fact  was  connected  with  the  general  state  of  ^S^Jtlme*- 
Grecian  politics  at  the  time;  for  Argos  had  not  '*~^«****- 
been  in  any  way  subject  to  Sparta,  nor  a  member  of  the 
Spartan  confederacy,  nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  concerned  in 
the  recent  war,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.c  The 
Aigeian  government  was  a  democracy,  and  the  popular  leaders 
were  vehement  in  their  denunciations  against  the  oligarchical 
opposition  party — ^who  were  men  of  wealth  and  great  family 
position.  These  last,  thus  denounced,  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government.    But  the  conspiracy 


*  DiodoT.  XV.  39,  4a 

Diodorus  mentions  these  commotions 
as  if  they  had  taken  place  after  the  peace 
concluded  in  374  B.C.,  and  not  after  the 
peace  of  371  B.a  But  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  have  taken  place  after  the 
former,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
broken  off  almost  as  soon  as  sworn — 
was  never  carried  into  effect — and  com- 
prised no  one  but  Athens  and  Sparta. 
I  have  before  remarked  that  Diodorus 
seems  to  have  confounded,  both  in  his 
mind  and  his  history,  these  two  treaties  of 
peace  together,  and  has  predicated  of  the 
former  what  really  belongs  to  the  latter. 
The  commotions  which  he  mentions 
come  in  most  naturally  and  prop>erly, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

He  affirms  the  like  reaction  against 
Lacedaemonian  supremacy  and  its  local 
representatives  in  the  various  cities,  to 
have  taken  place  even  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  in  387  B.c.  (xv.  5).  But  if 
such  reaction  began  at  that  time,  it  must 
have  been  promi>tly  repressed  by  Sparta, 
Uien  in  undiminished  and  even  advanc- 
ing  power. 


Another  occurrence,  alleged  to  have 
happened  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
may  be  properly  noticed  here.  Poly* 
bins  (ii.  39),  and  Strabo  seemingly  copy- 
ing him  (viii.  p.  384),  assert  that  both 
Sparta  and  Thebes  agreed  to  leave  their 
disputed  questions  ofpower  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Achseans,  and  to  abide  by 
their  decision.  Though  I  ereatly  re- 
spect the  authority  of  Polybius,  I  am 
unable  here  to  reconcile  his  assertion 
either  with  the  facts  which  unouestion- 
ably  occurred,  or  with  general  proba- 
bility. If  any  such  arbitration  was  ever 
consented  to,  it  must  have  come  to 
nothing ;  for  the  war  went  on  without 
interruption.  But  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  it  was  even  consented 
to,  either  by  Thebes  or  by  Sparta.  The 
exuberant  confidence  of  the  former,  the 
sense  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
must  have  indisposed  both  to  such  a 
proceeding ;  especially  to  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  umpires  like  the  Achaean 
cities,  who  enjoyed  little  estimation  in 
370  B.C,  though  thev  acquired  a  good 
deal  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards. 
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was  discovered  prior  to  execution,  and  some  of  the  suspected 
conspirators  were  interrogated  under  the  torture  to  make  them 
reveal  their  accomplices ;  under  which  interrogation,  one  of 
them  deposed  against  thirty  conspicuous  citizens.  The  people, 
after  a  hasty  trial,  put  these  thirty  men  to  death,  and  confis- 
cated their  property,  while  others  slew  themselves  to  escape 
the  same  fate.  So  furious  did  the  fear  and  wrath  of  the  people 
become,  exasperated  by  the  popular  leaders,  that  they  con- 
tinued their  executions  until  they  had  put  to  death  1200  (or 
as  some  say,  1500)  of  the  principal  citizens.  At  length  the 
popular  leaders  became  themselves  tired  and  afraid  of  what 
they  had  done ;  upon  which  the  people  were  animated  to  fury 
against  them,  and  put  them  to  death  also.^ 

This  gloomy  series  of  events  was  termed  the  Skytalism, 
or  Cudgelling,  from  the  instrument  (as  we  are  told)  by  which 
these  multiplied  executions  were  consummated ;  though  the 
name  seems  more  to  indicate  an  impetuous  popular  insurrec- 
tion than  deliberate  executions.  We  know  the  facts  too 
imperfectly  to  be  able  to  infer  anything  more  than  the  brutal 
working  of  angry  political  passion  amidst  a  population  like 
that  of  Ai^os  or  Korkyra,  where  there  was  not  (as  at  Athens) 
either  a  taste  for  speech,  or  the  habit  of  being  guided  by 
speech,  and  of  hearing  both  sides  of  every  question  fully  dis- 
cussed. Cicero  remarks  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any 
Argeian  orator.  The  acrimony  of  Demosthenes  and  iEschin^ 
was  discharged  by  mutual  eloquence  of  vituperation,  while 
the  assembly  or  the  dikastery  afterwards  decided  between 
them.  We  are  told  that  the  assembled  Athenian  people, 
when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  Skytalism  at  Argos,  were 
so  shocked  at  it,  that  they  caused  the  solemnity  of  purification 
to  be  performed  round  the  assembly.* 

Though  Sparta  thus  saw  her  confidential  partisans  deposed, 
Discourage,  cxpellcd,  or  maltreated,  throughout  so  many  of  the 
hel^e^ess  Pcloponnesian  cities — and  though  as  yet  there  was 
of  Sparta.  ,^q  Thebau  interference  within  the  isthmus,  either 
actual  or  prospective — yet  she  was  profoundly  discouraged, 
and  incapable  of  any  effort  either  to  afford  protection  or  to 
uphold  ascendency.     One  single  defeat  had  driven  her  to  the 

>  Diodor.  xv.  57,  58. 

*  Plutarch,  Reipubl.  Gerend.  Praecept.  p.  814  B. ;  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s. 
58 :  compare  Dionys.  Halic.  Antiq.  Rom.  vii.  66. 
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necessity  of  contending  for  home  and  family ;  ^  probably  too 
the  dispositions  of  her  own  Ferioeki  and  Helots  in  Laconia, 
were  such  as  to  require  all  her  force  as  well  as  all  her  watch- 
fulness. At  any  rate,  her  empire  and  her  influence  over  the 
sentiments  of  Greeks  out  of  Laconia,  became  suddenly  extinct, 
to  a  degree  which  astonishes  us,  when  we  recollect  that  it  had 
become  a  sort  of  tradition  in  the  Greek  mind,  and  that,  only 
nine  years  before,  it  had  reached  as  far  as  Olynthus.  How 
completely  her  ascendency  had  passed  away,  is  shown  in  a 
remarkable  step  taken  by  Athens,  seemingly  towards  the  close 
of  371  B.C,  about  four  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
Many  of  the  Feloponnesian  cities,  though  they  had  lost  both 
their  fear  and  their  reverence  for  Sparta,  were  still 
anxious  to  continue  members  of  a  voluntary  alliance  places  her- 
under  the  presidency  of  some  considerable  city.  Of  head  or  a"^ 
this  feeling  the  Athenians  took  advantage,  to  send  M^LTiand ' 
envoys  and  invite  them  to  enter  into  a  common  ****^^' 
league  at  Athens,  on  the  basb  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and 
of  the  peace  recently  sworn  at  Sparta.*  Many  of  them,  obey- 
ing the  summons,  entered  into  an  engagement  to  the  following 
effect :  "  I  will  adhere  to  the  peace  sent  down  by  the  Persian 
king,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Athenians  and  the  allies 
generally.  If  any  of  the  cities  who  have  sworn  this  oath  shall 
be  attacked,  I  will  assist  her  with  all  my  might''  What  cities, 
or  how  many,  swore  to  this  engagement,  we  are  not  told ;  we 
make  out  indirectly  that  Corinth  was  one ;?  but  the  Eleians 
refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  their  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Mai^^eis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Skilluntians,  was  not 
recognised.  The  formation  of  the  league  itself,  however,  with 
Athens  as  president,  is  a  striking  fact,  as  evidence  of  the  sud- 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  I,  la 

The  discouragement  of  the  Spartans 
is  rerealed  by  the  unwilling,  though  in- 
direct, intimations  of  Xenophon — ^not 
less  than  by  their  actual  conduct — 
Hellen.  vi  5,  21 ;  viL  I,  30-32 :  com- 
pare Plutarch,  AgesiL  c  30. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  1-3. 

*EpBvfiii04vr9s  ol  *A$fipmoi  tri  ol  UcXo- 
«onH^0'ioi  fri  oforrai,  XP^^'^  iiKoKovBtty, 
Kol  oStm  Zuuedifivro  ol  AonccSai/M^rioi, 
innnp  robs  'A$ripalovs  8i^dc<raK — fura' 
itifotomai  rks  w6x§iSf  l<roi  fioOxorrai  r^s 


In  this  passage.  Moms  and  some 
other  critics  maintain  that  we  ought  to 
read  oihtu  (which  seems  not  to  be  sup- 
ported by  any  MSS.),  in  place  of  0(^-00, 
^une  and  Schneider  have  admitted  the 
new  reading  into  the  text;  yet  they 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  change,  and 
I  confess  that  1  share  their  doubts.  The 
word  o5to»  will  construe,  and  gives  a 
clear  sense  ;  a  very  different  sense  from 
othfM,  indeed — ^yet  one  more  likely  to 
have  been  intended  by  Xenophon. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  37. 
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den  dethronement  of  Sparta,  and  as  a  warning  that  she  would 
henceforward  have  to  move  in  her  own  separate  orbit,  like 
Athens  after  the  Feloponnesian  war.  Athens  stepped  into 
the  place  of  Sparta  as  president  of  the  Feloponnesian  con- 
federacy, and  guarantee  of  the  sworn  peace ;  though  the  cities 
which  entered  into  this  new  compact  were  not  for  that  reason 
understood  to  break  with  their  ancient  president^ 

Another  incident  too,  apparently  occurring  about  the  pre- 
Accusadon  scut  time,  though  we  cannot  mark  its  exact  date — 
SI^A^JSc-  serves  to  mark  the  altered  position  of  Sparta.  The 
2SJuyfby  Thebans  preferred  in  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyons 
~  an  accusation  against  her,  for  the  unlawful  capture  of 

their  citadel  the  Kadmeia  by  Fhcebidas,  while  under 
a  sworn  peace*;  and  for  the  sanction  conferred  by  the  Spartan 
authorities  on  this  act,  in  detaining  and  occupying  the  place. 
The  Amphiktyonic  assembly  found  the  Spartans  guilty,  and 
condemned  them  to  a  fine  of  500  talents.  As  the  fine  was  not 
paid,  the  assembly,  after  a  certain  interval,  doubled  it ;  but  the 
second  sentence  remained  unexecuted  as  well  as  the  firsts 
since  there  were  no  means  of  enforcement^  Frobably  neither 
those  who  preferred  the  charge,  nor  those  who  passed  the  vote, 
expected  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  really  submit  to  pay 
the  fine.  The  utmost  which  could  be  done,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  such  contumacy,  would  be  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Amphiktyons ;  and  we  may  perhaps  presume  that  they 
really  were  thus  excluded. 

The  incident  however  deserves  peculiar  notice,  in  more  than 

one  point  of  view.  First,  as  indicating  the  lessened 
tans  are  con-  dififuity  of  Sparta.  Since  the  victory  of  Leuktra  and 
fine-imoNort-  the  death  of  Jason,  Thebes  had  become  prepon- 
^^^         derant,   especially  in   Northern   Greece,  where  the 

maijority  of  the  nations  or  races  voting  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  were  situated  It  is  plainly  through 
the  ascendency  of  Thebes,  that  this  condemnatory  vote  was 
passed.     Next,  as  indicating  the  incipient  tendency,  which  we 


fact  as  an 
indication. 


'  Thus  the  Corinthians  still  continued 
allies  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8). 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  23-29 ;  Justin,  viii.  i. 

We  may  fairly  suppose  that  both  of 
them  borrow  from  Theopompus,  who 
treated  at  large  of  the  memorable  Sacred 


War  against  the  Phokians,  which  began 
in  355  B.C.,  and  in  which  the  conduct 
jof  Sparta  was  partly  determined  by  this 
previous  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyons. 
See  Theopompi  Fragm.  182-1S4,  ed. 
Didot. 
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shall  hereafter  observe  still  farther  developed,  to  extend  the 
functions  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  beyond  its  special 
sphere  of  religious  solemnities,  and  to  make  it  the  instrument 
of  political  coercion  or  revenge  in  the  hands  of  the  predomi- 
nant state.  In  the  previous  course  of  this  history,  an  entire 
century  has  passed  without  giving  occasion  to  mention  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  taking  part  in  political  affairs. 
Neither  Thucydid6s  nor  Xenophon,  though  their  united  his- 
tories cover  seventy  years,  chiefly  of  Hellenic  conflict,  ever 
speak  of  that  assembly.  The  latter,  indeed,  does  not  even 
notice  this  fine  imposed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  although  it 
falls  within  the  period  of  his  history.  We  know  the  fact  only 
from  Diodorus  and  Justin :  and  unfortunately,  merely  as  a 
naked  fact,  without  any  collateral  or  preliminary  details.  During 
the  sixty  or  seventy  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
Sparta  had  always  had  her  regular  political  confederacy  and 
synod  of  allies  convened  by  herself;  her  political  ascendency 
was  exercised  over  them  eo  nomine,  by  a  method  more  direct 
and  easy  than  that  of  perverting  the  religious  authority  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  open 
to  her.*  But  when  Thebes,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
became  the  more  powerful  state  individually,  she  had  no  such 
established  confederacy  and  synod  of  allies  to  sanction  her 
propositions  and  to  share  or  abet  her  antipathies.  The 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  meeting  alternately  at  Delphi  and  at 
Thermopylae,  and  composed  of  twelve  ancient  races,  princi- 
pally belonging  to  Northern  Greece,  as  well  as  most  of  them 
inconsiderable  in  power — presented  itself  as  a  convenient 
instrument  for  her  purposes.  There  was  a  certain  show  of 
reason  for  considering  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoe- 
bidas  as  a  religious  offence ;  since  it  was  not  only  executed 
during  the  Pythian  festival,  but  was  in  itself  a  glaring  violation 
of  the  public  law  and  interpolitical  obligations  recognised 
between  Grecian  cities;  which,  like  other  obligations,  were 
believed  to  be  under  the  sanction  of  the  gods  ;  though  proba- 
bly, if  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans  had  preferred  a  similar 
complaint  to  the  Amphiktyons  against  Thebes  for  her  equally 
unjust  attempt  to  surprise  Plataea  under  full  peace  in  the 
spring  of  431  B.C. — ^both  Spartans  and  Thebans  would  have 

*  See  Tittmann,  Ueber  den  Bund  dcr  Amphiktyonen,  pp.  192-197  (Berlin,  1812). 
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resisted  it  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Thebans  had  a 
case  against  Sparta  sufficiently  plausible,  when  combined 
with  their  overruling  ascendency,  to  cany  a  majority  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  to  procure  the  imposition  of  this 
enormous  fine.  In  itself  the  sentence  produced  no  direct 
effect — ^which  will  explain  the  silence  of  Xenophon.  But  it  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  proceedings,  connected  with  the 
Amphiktyons,  which  will  be  found  hereafter  pregnant  with 
serious  results  for  Grecian  stability  and  independence. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  none  were 
Proceedings  "^ore  powcrfully  affected,  by  the  recent  Spartan  over- 
in  Axcwiia.  throw  at  Leuktra,  than  the  Arcadians.  T^ea,  their 
most  important  city,  situated  on  the  border  of  Laconia,  was 
governed  by  an  oligarchy  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Sparta : 
Orchomenus  was  of  like  sentiment ;  and  Mantineia  had  been 
broken  up  into  separate  villages  (about  fifteen  years  before) 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves — an  act  of  high-handed 
injustice  committed  at  the  zenith  of  their  power  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.  The  remaining  Arcadian  population 
were  in  great  proportion  villagers ;  rude  men,  but  excellent 
soldiers,  and  always  ready  to  follow  the  X^cedaemonian 
banners,  as  well  from  old  habit  and  military  deference,  as 
from  the  love  of  plunder.^ 

The  defeat  of  Leuktra  effaced  this  ancient  sentiment  The 
Arcadians  not  only  ceased  to  count  upon  victory  and 

R^  ^^'biish-  P^"'*^^''  '^  ^^^  service  of  Sparta,  but  began  to  fancy 
ment  of  the    that  their  own  military  prowess  was  not  inferior  to 

aty  of  Man- 

dneia  b;jr  its    that  of  the  Spartans  :  while  the  disappearance  of  the 

own  citixens. 

harmosts  left  them  free  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions. It  was  by  the  Mantineians  that  the  movement  was  iirst 
commenced.  Divested  of  Grecian  city-life,  and  condenmed  to 
live  in  separate  villages,  each  under  its  own  philo-Spartan 
oligarchy,  they  had  nourished  a  profound  animosity,  which 
manifested  itself  on  the  first  opportunity  of  deposii^^  these 
oligarchies  and  coming  again  together.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  to  re-establish  Mantineia  with  its  walls, 
and  resume  their  political  consolidation:  while  the  leaders 
banished  by  the  Spartans  at  their  former  intervention,  now 
doubtless  returned  to  become  foremost  in  the  work.^    As  the 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  19.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  6  ;  vi.  5,  3. 
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breaking  up  of  Mantineia  had  been  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
acts  of  Spartan  omnipotence,  so  there  was  now  a  strong  sym- 
pathy in  favour  of  its  re-establishment  Many  Arcadians 
from  other  quarters  came  to  lend  auxiliary  labour.  Moreover 
the  Eleians  sent  three  talents  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
cost  Deeply  mortified  by  this  proceeding,  yet  too  weak  to 
[Movent  it  by  force,  the  Spartans  sent  Agesilaus  with  a  friendly 
remonstrance.  Having  been  connected  with  the  dty  by 
paternal  ties  of  hospitality,  he  had  declined  the  command  of 
the  army  of  coercion  previously  employed  against  it ;  never- 
thelessy  on  this  occasion,  the  Mantineian  leaders  refused  to 
convene  their  public  assembly  to  hear  his  communication, 
desiring  that  he  would  make  known  his  purpose  to  them. 
Accordingly,  he  intimated  that  he  had  come  with  no  view  of 
hindering  the  re-establishment  of  the  city,  but  simply  to 
request  that  they  would  defer  it  until  the  consent  of  Sparta 
could  be  formally  given  ;  which  (he  promised)  should  soon  be 
forthcoming,  tc^ether  with  ^  handsome  subscription  to  lighten 
the  cost  But  the  Mantineian  leaders  answered,  that  compli- 
ance was  impossible,  since  a  public  resolution  had  already  been 
taken  to  prosecute  the  work  forthwith.  Enraged  at  such  a 
rebuff,  yet  without  power  to  resent  it,  Agesilaus  was  com- 
pelled to  return   home.^    The  Mantineians  persevered  and 


'  Xen.  Hellcn.  vi.  5,  4,  5. 

Pansanias  (▼iiL  8,  0  ;  ix.  14,  2)  states 
that  the  Thebans  re-established  the  dty 
of  Mantineia.  The  act  emanated  from 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  Man- 
tineians and  other  Arcadians,  before 
the  Thebans  had  yet  b^^  to  interfere 
actively  in  Peloponnesus,  which  we 
shall  presently  find  them  doing.  But  it 
was  doabtless  done  in  reliance  upon 
Theban  support,  and  was  in  all  proba- 
bOity  made  known  to,  and  encouraged 
by,  Epaminondas.  It  formed  the  first 
step  to  that  series  of  anti-Spartan 
measures  in  Arcadia,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently relate. 

Either  the  city  of  Mantineia  now 
built  was  not  exactly  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  one  dismantled  in  385  B.C., 
since  the  river  Ophis  did  not  run 
through  it,  as  it  had  run  through  the 
former— or  else  the  course  of  the  Ophis 
has  altered.  If  the  former,  there  would 
be  three  successive  sites,  the  oldest  of 
them  being  on  the  hill  called  Ptolis, 


somewhat  north  of  Gurzuli.  Ptolis  was 
perhaps  the  larger  of  the  primary  con- 
stituent villages.  Ernst  Curtius  (Pelo- 
ponnesos,  p.  24a)  makes  the  hill  Gur- 
zuli to  be  the  same  as  the  hill  called 
Ptolis;  Colonel  Leake  distinguishes 
the  two,  and  places  Ptolis  on  his  map 
northward  of  Gurzuli  (Peloponnesiaca, 
P-  378-38 1 ).  The  summit  of  Gurzuli 
is  about  one  mile  distant  firom  the  centre 
of  Mantineia  (Leake,    Peloponnes.  p. 

The  walls  of  Mantineia,  as  rebuilt  in 
370  B.C.,  form  an  ellipse  of  about 
eighteen  stadia,  or  a  little  more  than 
two  miles  in  circumference.  The  greater 
axis  of  the  ellipse  points  norm  and 
south.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wet 
ditch,  whose  waters  join  into  one  course 
at  the  west  of  the  town,  and  form  a 
brook  which  Sir  William  Gell  calls  the 
Ophis  (Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  p.  142). 
The  face  of  the  wall  is  compc^d  of 
regularly  cut  square  stones ;  it  is*  about 
ten  feet  thick  in  all— four  feet  for  an 
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completed  the  rebuilding  of  their  city,  on  a  level  site,  and  in 
an  elliptical  form,  surrounded  with  elaborate  walls  and  towers. 
The  affront  here  offered,  probably  studiously  offered,  by 
Mantineian  leaders  who  had  either  been  exiles  them- 
refusad  expe-  selvcs,  or  Sympathised  with  the  exiles — was  only  the 
^aiitiUM  prelude  to  a  series  of  others  (presently  to  be  re- 
Mantineians  counted)  yet  morc  galling  and  intolerable.  But  it 
^nfuitoa  was  doubtlcss  felt  to  the  quick  both  by  the  Ephors 
'*'**°*  and  by  Agesilaus,  as  a  public  symptom  of  that 
prostration  into  which  they  had  so  suddenly  fallen.  To 
appreciate  fully  such  painful  sentiment,  we  must  recollect  that 
an  exaggerated  pride  and  sense  of  dignity,  individual  as  well 
as  collective,  founded  upon  military  excellence  and  earned 
by  incredible  rigour  of  training — was  the  chief  mental  result 
imbibed  by  every  pupil  of  Lykurgus,  and  hitherto  ratified  as 
legitimate  by  the  general  testimony  of  Greece.  This  was  his 
principal  recompense  for  the  severe  fatigue,  the  intense  self- 
suppression,  the  narrow,  monotonous,  and  unlettered  routine, 
wherein  he  was  bom  and  died.  As  an  individual,  the  Spartan 
citizen  was  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  admiration  at  the 
Olympic  and  other  festivals :  ^  while  he  saw  his  city  suppli- 
cated from  the  most  distant  r^ions  of  Greece,  and  obeyed 
almost  everywhere  near  her  own  border,  as  Fan-hellenic  pre- 
sident On  a  sudden,  with  scarce  any  preparatory  series  of 
events,  he  now  felt  this  proud  prerogative  sentiment  not  only 
robbed  of  its  former  tribute,  but  stung  in  the  most  mortifying 
manner.  Agesilaus,  especially,  was  the  more  open  to  such 
humiliation,  since  he  was  not  only  a  Spartan  to  the  core,  but 
loaded  with  the  consciousness  of  having  exercised  more 
influence  than  any  king  before  him— of  having  succeeded  to 
the  throne  at  a  moment  when  Sparta  was  at  the  maximum  of 
her  power — ^and  of  having  now  in  his  old  age  accompanied 
her,  in  part  brought  her  by  his  misjudgements,  into  her  pre- 
sent degradation. 


outer  wall,  two  feet  for  an  inner  wall, 
and  an  intermediate  space  of  four  feet 
filled  up  with  rubbisn.  There  were 
eight  pnncipal  double  gates,  each  with 
a  narrow  winding  approach,  defended 
by  a  round  tower  on  each  side.  There 
were  quadrangular  towers,  eighty  feet 
apart,  all  round  the  circumference  of 
the  walls  (Ernst  Curtios,  Peloponnesos, 


p.  236,  237). 

These  are  instructive  remains,  indi- 
cating the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  respect- 
ing fortification  in  the  time  of  Epami- 
nondas.  It  appears  that  Mantineia  was 
not  so  lar^e  as  Tegea,  to  which  last 
Curtius  assigns  a  circumference  of  more 
than  three  miles  (p.  253). 

*  Isokr.  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)  s.  ill. 
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Agesilaushad  moreover  incurred  unpopularity  among  the 
Spartans  themselves,  whose  chagrin  took  the  form  of  Y^oiag 
religious  scruple  and  uneasiness.  It  has  been  already  ^^J^ 
stated  that  he  was,  and  had  been  from  childhood,  ^p****- 
lame;  which  deformity  had  been  vehemently  insisted  on 
by  his  opponents  (during  the  dispute  between  him  and 
Leotychidds  in  398  B.C.  for  the  vacant  throne)  as  disqualifying 
him  for  the  r^al  digfnity,  and  as  being  the  precise  calamity 
against  which  an  ancient  oracle — **  Beware  of  a  lame  reign  " — 
had  given  warning.  Ingenious  interpretation  by  Lysander, 
combined  with  superior  personal  merit  in  Agesilaus  and  sus- 
picions about  the  legitimacy  of  LeotychidSs,  had  caused  the 
objection  to  be  then  overruled.  But  there  had  always  been  a 
party,  even  during  the  palmy  days  of  Agesilaus,  who  thought 
that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  under  no  good  auspices.  And 
when  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  arrived,  every  man's  religion 
suggested  to  him  readily  the  cause  of  it  * — "  See  what  comes 
of  having  set  at  nought  the  gracious  warning  of  the  gods,  and 
put  upon  ourselves  a  lame  reign  ! "  In  spite  of  such  untoward 
impression,  however,  the  real  energy  and  bravery  of  Agesilaus, 
which  had  not  deserted  even  an  infirm  body  and  an  age  of 
seventy  years,  was  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  his  country. 
He  was  still  the  chief  leader  of  her  affairs,  condemned  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  submitting  to  this  Mantineian  affront,  and 
much  worse  that  followed  it,  without  the  least  power  of 
hindrance. 

The  re-establishment  of  Mantineia  was  probably  completed 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  B.C.  371-370.     Such 
coalescence  of  villages  into  a  town,  coupled  with  the  i[J^^ 
predominance  of  feelings  hostile  to  Sparta,  appears  ^JJ^j^ 
to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  larger  political  union  ^^^Ij^* 
among  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name.    As  yet,  no  ""*J5^„  gSHi 
such  union  had  ever  existed :  the  fractions  of  the  orchomcnus 

'  and  Tegea. 

Arcadian  name  had  nothing  in  common,  apart  from 
other  Greeks,  except  many  legendary  and  religious  sympa- 
thies, with  a  belief  in  the  same  heroic  lineage  and  indigenous 
antiquity.^    But  now  the  idea  and  aspiration,  espoused  with 


*  Platarch,  Agesil.  c  30,  31,  34. 

'  It  seems  however  doubtAil  whether 
there  were  not  some  common  Arcadian 
coins  struck,  eren  before  the  battle  of 


Leuktra. 

Some  such  are  extant ;  but  they  are 
referred  by  K.  O.  Miiller,  as  well  as  by 
M.    Boeckh    (Metrologisch.    Untersu- 
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peculiar  ardour  by  a  leading  Mantineian  named  Lykomedfis, 
spread  itself  rapidly  over  the  country,  to  form  a  "  commune 
Arcadum/'  or  central  Arcadian  authority,  composed  in  certain 
proportions  out  of  all  the  sections  now  autonomous — and 
invested  with  peremptory  power  of  determining  by  the  vote 
of  its  majority.  Such  central  power,  however,  was  not  intended 
to  absorb  or  set  aside  the  separate  governments,  but  only  to 
be  exercised  for  certain  definite  purposes ;  in  maintaining 
unanimity  at  home,  together  with  concurrent,  independent, 
action  as  to  foreign  states.*  This  plan  of  a  Pan-Arcadian 
federation  was  warmly  promoted  by  the  Mantineians,  who 
looked  to  it  as  a  protection  to  themselves  in  case  the  Spartan 
power  should  revive ;  as  well  as  by  the  Thebans  and  Argeians, 
from  whom  aid  was  expected  in  case  of  need.  It  found  great 
favour  in  most  parts  of  Arcadia,  especially  in  the  small  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  Lacbnia,  which  stood  most  in  need  of 
union  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Spartans — ^the  Maena- 
lians,  Farrhasians,  Eutresians,  iEgytfis,^  &c.  But  the  jealousies 
among  the  more  considerable  cities  made  some  of  them  ad- 
verse to  any  scheme  emanating  from  Mantineia.  Among 
these  unfriendly  opponents  were  Heraea,  on  the  west  of  Arca- 
dia bordering  on  Elis  —  Orchomenus,^  conterminous  with 
Mantineia  to  the  north — and  Tegea,  conterminous  to  the 
south.  The  hold  of  the  Spartans  on  Arcadia  had  been  always 
maintained  chiefly  through  Orchomenus  and  T^ea.  The 
former  was  the  place  where  they  deposited  their  hostages 
taken  from  other  suspected  towns;  the  latter  was  ruled  by 
Stasippus  and  an  oligarchy  devoted  to  their  interests.* 

Among  the  population  of  Tegea,  however,  a  large  propor- 
tion were  ardent  partisans  of  the  new  Pan- Arcadian  move- 


chungen,  p.  92)  to  a  later  date  subse- 
quent to  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ernst  Curtius 
(Beytrage  zur  Aeltem  Miinzkunde,  p. 
85-90,  Berlin,  1851)  contends  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  style  and 
execution  of  these  coins,  and  that  several 
in  all  probability  belong  to  a  date 
earlier  than  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  He 
supposes  that  these  older  coins  were 
struck  in  connexion  with  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  sanctuary  and  temple  of  Zeus 
Lykseus,  and  probably  out  of  a  common 
treasury  at  the  temple  of  that  god  for 


religious  purp>oses ;  perhaps  also  in 
connexion  with  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hymnia  (Pausan.  viii.  5,  il)  between 
Mantineia  and  Orchomenus. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  6.  <rwniyor  inl 
rh  av¥i4vai  iray  rh  'ApieaHiKhPy  accd,  S,  ri 
yiK^  ip  r^  Mou^i  rovro  Kiptop  cTnu  ical 
r£y  ir<{Xc«y,  &c. 

Compare  Diodor.  xv.  59-62. 
'  See  Pausanias,  viii.  27,  2,  3. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  11. 

*  For  the  relations  of  these  Arcadian 
cities,  with  Sparta  and  with  each  other, 
see  Thucyd.  iv.  134  ;  v.  61,  64,  77. 
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ment,  and  desirous  of  breaking  off  their  connection  with 
Sparta.   At  the  head  of  this  party  were  Froxenus  and  Revoi«doo 
Kallibius ;  while  Stasippus  and  his  friends,  supported  Sbe^^S^T 
by  a  senate  composed  chiefly  of  their  partisans,  ^j^^^ 
vehemently  opposed   any  alteration  of  the  exist-  SJdS?* 
ing  system.     Froxenus  and  his  partisans  resolved  ^^]^ 
to  appeal  to  the  assembled  people,  whom  accordingly  fSS'SSwr. 
they  convoked  in  arms ;  pacific  popular  assemblies,  fSlJLj^ 
with  free  discussion,  forming  seemingly  no  part  of  the  *****  "°***^ 
constitution  of  the  city.    Stasippus  and  his  friends  appeared 
in  armed  numbers  also ;  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  each 
party  charged  the  other  with  bad  /aith  and  with  striking  the 
first  blow.^   At  first  Stasippus  had  the  advantage.     Froxenus 
with  a  few  of  the  opposite  party  were  slain,  while  Kallibius 
with  the  remainder  maintained  himself  near  the  town-wall, 
and  in  possession  of  the  gate,  on  the  side  towards  Mantineia. 
To  that  city  he  had  before  despatched  an  express,  entreating 
aid,  while  he  opened  a  parley  with  the  opponents.     Fresently 
the  Mantineian  force  arrived,  and  was  admitted  within  the 
gates  :  upon  which  Stasippus,  seeing  that  he  could  no  longer 
maintain  himself,  escaped  by  another  gate  towards  Fallantium. 
He  took  sanctuary  with  a  few  friends  in  a  neighbouring  tem- 
ple of  Artemis,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  his  adversaries, 
who  removed  the  roof,  and  beg^  to  cast  the  tiles  down  upon 
them.     The  unfortunate    men    were    obliged    to    surrender. 
Fettered  and  placed  on  a  cart,  they  were  carried  back  to 
T^ea,  and  put  on  their  trial  before  the  united  Tegeans  and 
Mantineians,  who  condemned  them  and  put  them  to  death. 
Eight  hundred  Tegeans,  of  the  defeated  party,  fled  as  exiles 
to  Sparta.^ 

Such  was  the  important  revolution  which  now  took  place 
at  T^ea ;  a  struggle  of  force  on  both  sides  and  not  b.c.  370. 
of  discussion — as  was  in  the  nature  of  the  Greek  dgS;^;i, 
oligarchical  governments,  where  scarce  any  serious  fo"n«*- 


*  Xenophon  in  his  account  repre-  as  having  be^un  unjust  violence.  Com- 
sents  Stasippus  and  his  friends  as  being  pare  Hellemc  vi.  5,  7,  8  with  vi.  5, 
quite  in  the  right,  and  as  having  be-    36. 

haved  not  only  with  justice  but  with        The  manifest  partiality  of  Xenophon, 
clemency.    But  we  learn  from  an  indi-    in  these  latter  books,  greatly  diminishes 
rect  admission,  in  another  place,  that    the  value  of  his  own  belief  on  such  a 
there  was  also   another  story,   totally  |  matter, 
different,  which  represented  Stasippus  |      •  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  8,  9,  10. 
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change  of  policy  in  the  state  could  be  brought  about  without 
violence.  It  decided  the  success  of  the  Pan- Arcadian  move- 
ment, which  now  proceeded  with  redoubled  enthusiasm.  Both 
Mantineia  and  Tegea  were  cordially  united  in  its  favour : 
though  Orchomenus,  still  strenuous  in  opposing  it»  hired  for 
that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  her  own  defence,  a  body  of  merce- 
naries from  Corinth,  under  Pol}rtropus.  A  full  assembly  of 
the  Arcadian  name  was  convoked  at  a  small  town  called 
Asea,  in  the  mountainous  district  west  of  Tegea.  It  appears 
to  have  been  numerously  attended :  for  we  hear  of  one  place, 
Eutaea  (in  the  district  of  Mount  Maenalus,^  and  near  the 
borders  of  Laconia),  from  whence  every  single  male  adult 
went  to  the  assembly.  It  was  here  that  the  consummation  of 
the  Pan- Arcadian  confederacy  was  finally  determined,  though 
Orchomenus  and  Heraea  still  stood  aloof  ^ 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  Sparta  than 
.  ^  ,,«    '  this  loss  to  herself,  and  transfer  to  her  enemies,  of 

B.C.  370.  '  ' 

March  of  Tcgea,  thc  most  powerful  of  her  remaining  allies.^ 
^^*"  To  assist  the  exiles  and  avenge  Stasippus,  as  well 
EiSdSSS^f  as  to  arrest  the  Arcadian  movement,  she  resolved  on 
.^[ti^t  a  march  into  the  country,  in  spite  of  her  present  dis- 
in  Sparta,  pirf^ed  condition ;  while  Heraea  and  Lepreum,  but 
no  other  places,  sent  contingents  to  her  aid.  From  Elis  and 
Argos,  on  the  other  hand,  reinforcements  came  to  Mantineia 
and  T^ea.  Proclaiming  that  the  Mantineians  had  violated 
the  recent  peace  by  their  entry  into  Tegea,  Agesilaus  marched 
across  the  border  against  them.  The  first  Arcadian  town 
which  he  reached  was  Eutaea,^  where  he  found  that  all  the 


*■  Paosanias,  viii.  27,  3. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  ii,  12. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  2. 

See  the  prodigious  anxiety  manifested 
by  the  Lacedemonians  respecting  the 
sure  adhesion  of  Tegea  (Thncyd.  v.  64). 

*  I  cannot  but  think  mat  Eutaea 
stands  marked  upon  the  maps  of  Kie- 
pert  at  a  point  too  far  from  me  frontier 
of  Lacoma,  and  so  situated  in  reference 
to  Asea,  that  Agesilaus  must  have 
passed  very  near  Asea  in  order  to  get 
to  it;  which  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
seeing  that  the  Arcadian  convocation 
was  assembled  at  Asea.  Xenophon 
calls  Eutaea  ir^Au^  Sfwpow  with  reference 
to  Laconia  (Hellen.  vi.  5,  12) ;  this  will 
hardly  suit  with  the  position  marked  by 


Kiepert 

The  district  called  Msenalia  must 
have  reached  farther  southward  than 
Kiepert  indicates  on  his  map.  It  in- 
cluded Oresteion,  which  was  on  the 
straight  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea 
(Thucyd.  v.  64  ;  Herodot  ix.  ii).  luc- 
pert  has  placed  Oresteion  in  his  map 
agreeably  to  what  seems  the  meaning  of 
Pausanias,  viii.  44,  3.  But  it  rather 
appears  that  the  place  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  must  have  been  OrestAasum, 
and  that  Oresteion  must  have  been  a 
different  place,  though  Pausanias  con- 
siders them  the  same.  See  the  geo- 
graphical. Appendix  to  K.  O.  MiiUer's 
Dorians,  vol.  li.  p.  442 — Germ.  edit. 
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male  adults  had  gone  to  the  great  Arcadian  assembly. 
Though  the  feebler  population,  remaining  behind,  were  com- 
pletely in  his  power,  he  took  scrupulous  care  to  respect  both 
person  and  property,  and  even  lent  aid  to  rebuild  a  decayed 
portion  of  the  walL  At  Eutxa  he  halted  a  day  or  two,  think- 
ing it  prudent  to  wait  for  the  junction  of  the  mercenary  force 
and  the  Boeotian  exiles  under  Polytropus,  now  at  Orchomenus. 
Against  the  latter  place,  however,  the  Mantineians  had  marched 
under  Lykomed6s,  while  Pol)rtropus,  coming  forth  from  the 
walls  to  meet  them,  had  been  defeated  with  loss  and  slain.^ 
Hence  Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  advance  onward  with  his 
own  unassisted  forces,  through  the  territory  of  Tegea  up  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  His  onward  march  left  the 
way  from  Asea  to  T^ea  free,  upon  which  the  Arcadians 
assembled  at  Asea  broke  up,  and  marched  by  night  to  Tegea ; 
from  whence  on  the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Mantineia, 
along  the  mountain  range  eastward  of  the  Tegeatic  plain  ;  so 
that  the  whole  Arcadian  force  thus  became  united. 

Agesilaus  on  his  side,  having  ravaged  the  fields  and  en- 
camped within  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  walls  of 
Mantineia,  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  junction  of  his 
allies  from  Orchomenus,  who  had  eluded  by  a  night-march 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  Both  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other,  the  forces  were  thus  concentrated  Agesilaus  found 
himself  on  the  first  night,  without  intending  it,  embosomed  in 
a  recess  of  the  mountains  near  Mantineia,  where  the  Manti- 
neians gathered  on  the  high  ground  around,  in  order  to  attack 
him  from  above  the  next  morning.  By  a  well-managed 
retreat,  he  extricated  himself  from  this  inconvenient  position, 
and  regained  the  plain ;  where  he  remained  three  days,  pre- 
pared to  give  battle  if  the  enemy  came  forth,  in  order  that  he 
might  "not  seem  (says  Xenophon)  to  hasten  his  departure 
through  fear."  *  As  the  enemy  kept  within  their  walls,  he 
marched  homeward  on  the  fourth  day  to  his  former  camp 
in  the  Tegean  territory.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue,  and  he 
then  pushed  on  his  march,  though  it  was  late  in  the  evening. 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  5, 13, 14 ;  Diodor. 
XT.  62. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  ^,  aa    thrms  /i^ 

See  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea, 


voL  iU.  c.  xxiv.  p.  74,  75.  The  exact 
spot  designated  by  the  words  rhi^  JhturBtw 
k6\'ko¥  nff  Marriruc^f ,  seems  hardly  to 
be  identified. 
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to  Eutaea ;  "  wishing  (says  Xenophon)  to  get  hb  troops  <^ 
before  even  the  enemy's  fires  could  be  seen,  in  order  that  no 
one  might  say  that  his  return  was  a  flight  He  thought 
that  he  had  raised  the  spirit  of  Sparta  out  of  the  previous  dis- 
couragement, by  invading  Arcadia  and  ravaging  the  country 
without  any  enemy  coming  forth  to  fight  him."  *  The  army 
was  then  brought  back  to  Sparta  and  disbanded 

It  had  now  become  a  matter  of  boast  for  Agesilaus  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  friendly  historian)  to  keep  the  field  for  three  or 
four  days,  without  showing  fear  of  Arcadians  and  Eldans ! 
So  fatally  had  Spartan  pride  broken  down,  since  the  day  (less 
than  eighteen  months  before)  when  the  peremptory  order  had 
been  sent  to  Kleombrotus,  to  march  out  of  Phokis  strait 
against  Thebes ! 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  from  fear  of  Agesilaus,  but  from  a 
Appiicarion  wisc  discrctiou,  that  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  had 
dv^t^'  kept  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  Epaminondas 
S?J^nst  ^^^^  ^^^  Theban  army  was  approaching  to  their  aid, 
^[J^'.*'  ^  and  daily  expected  ;  a  sum  often  talents  having  been 
^y^hhc  l^"t  by  the  Eleians  to  defray  the  cost*  He  had 
Thebans.  tj^g^  iuvitcd  by  them  and  by  others  of  the  smaller 
Peloponnesian  states,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  some  external 
protector  against  Sparta — and  who  even  before  they  applied 
to  Thebes  for  aid,  had  solicited  the  like  interference  from 
Athens  (probably  under  the  general  presidency  accepted  by 
Athens,  and  the  oaths  interchanged  by  her  with  various  in- 
ferior cities,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  but  had  experienced 
a  refusal.^ 

Epaminondas  had  been  preparing  for  this  contingency  ever 
Proceedings  siucc  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  first  use  made  of 
^^^.''^  his  victory  had  been,  to  establish  or  confirm  the 
bJttJl'Sf  '***  ascendency  of  Thebes  both  over  the  recusant  Boeo- 
Leuktra.  ^jj^jj  citics  and  over  the  neighbouring  Phokians  and 
Lokrians,  &c  After  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  must 
have  been  occupied  (during  the  early  part  of  370  B,C)  in 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  21.  $ovK6fi§ros 
darayaytTtf  robs  hrKlras,  vpXw  KoiX  rh 
mtpk  rSnf  woKffjdmy  IBtir^  Tra  ftffi  rts 
cm,  its  ^6yuw  inrayJiyoi,  *£ic  yiip  riis 
wooarOtv  &9vfUas  Mmi  tc  ^b^iXiy^^rcu 
riir  w6KtVj  irt  koX  hfififfikfiK^i  tls  r^r 
ApKoSiar^  K«d  9povprt  r^v  x^^^  oilti^s 


^cX^jcct  /jLdx*<r$€u :  compare  Platarch, 
Agesil.  c.  30. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  5,  19. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  62. 

Compare    Demosthenes,    Orat    pro 
Megalopolit.  pp.  205-207,  &  13-23. 
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anxiously  watching  the  movements  of  Jason  of  Phers ;  who 
had  already  announced  his  design  of  marching  with  an  im« 
posing  force  to  Delphi  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games 
(about  August  i).  Though  this  despot  was  the  ally  of  Thebes, 
yet  as  both  his  power,  and  his  aspirations  towards  the  head- 
ship of  Greece,*  were  well  known,  no  Theban  general*  even  of 
prudence  inferior  to  Epaminondas,  could  venture  in  the  face 
of  such  liabilities  to  conduct  away  the  Theban  force  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, leaving  Boeotia  uncovered.  The  assassination  of 
Jason  relieved  Thebes  from  such  apprehensions,  and  a  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  show  that  his  successors  were  far  less  for- 
midable in  power  as  well  as  in  ability.  Accordingly,  in  the 
autumn  of  370  B.C,  Epaminondas  had  his  attention  free  to 
turn  to  Peloponnesus,  for  the  purpose  both  of  maintaining  the 
and-Spartan  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Tegea,  and 
of  seconding  the  pronounced  impulse  among  the  Arcadians 
towards  federative  coalition. 

But  the  piuposes  of  this  distinguished  man  went  farther 
still ;  embracing  long-sighted  and  permanent  arrange-  puunof  Ep*- 
ments,  such  as  should  for  ever  disable  Sparta  from  ^^^ 
recovering  her  prominent  station  in  the  Grecian  ^  pJ^^ 
world.  While  with  one  hand  he  organized  Arcadia,  °*^' 
with  the  other  he  took  measures  for  replacing  the  exiled 
Messenians  on  their  ancient  territory.  To  achieve  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  dispossess  the  Spartans  of  the  region 
once  known  as  independent  Messenia,  under  its  own  line  of 
kings,  but  now,  for  near  three  centuries,  the  best  portion  of  La- 
conia,  tilled  by  Helots  for  the  profit  of  proprietors  at  Sparta. 
While  converting  these  Helots  into  free  Messenians,  as  their 
forefathers  had  once  been,  Epaminondas  proposed  to  invite 
back  all  the  wanderers  of  the  same  race  who  were  dispersed 
in  various  portions  of  Greece ;  so  as  at  once  to  impoverish 
Sparta  by  loss  of  territory,  and  to  plant  upon  her  flank  a 
neighbour  bitterly  hostile.  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exiled  Messenians  had 
been  among  the  most  active  allies  of  Athens  against  Sparta 
--at  Naupaktus,  at  Sphakteria,  at  Pylus,  in  Kephallenia,  and 
elsewhere.  Expelled  at  the  close  of  that  war  by  the  trium- 
phant Spartans,*  not  only  from  Peloponnesus  but  also  from 

*  Diodor.  xv.  6a  •  Diodor.  xiv.  34. 
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Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia,  these  exiles  had  since  been  dis- 
persed among  various  Hellenic  colonies ;  at  Rhegium  in  Italy, 
at  Mess6n6  in  Sicily,  at  Hesperidfis  in  Libya.  From  404  B.C., 
(the  close  of  the  war)  to  373  B.C,  they  had  remained  thus 
without  a  home.  At  length,  about  the  latter  year  (when  the 
Athenian  confederate  navy  again  became  equal  or  superior  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnesus),  they 
began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  Naupaktus.* 
Probably  their  request  may  have  been  preferred  and  discussed 
in  the  synod  of  Athenian  allies,  where  the  Thebans  sat  as 
members.  Nothing  however  had  been  done  towards  it  by  the 
Athenians — who  soon  became  fatigued  with  the  war,  and  at 
length  made  peace  with  Sparta — when  the  momentous  battle 
of  Leuktra  altered,  both  completely  and  suddenly,  the  balance  of 
power  in  Greece.  A  chance  of  protection  was  now  opened 
to  the  Messenians  from  Thebes,  far  more  promising  than  they 
had  ever  had  from  Athens.  Epaminondas,  well-aware  of  the 
loss  as  well  as  humiliation  that  he  should  inflict  upon  Sparta 
by  restoring  them  to  their  ancient  territory,  entered  into  com- 
munication with  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  invited  to 
Peloponnesus  from  all  their  distant  places  of  emigration.^ 
By  the  time  of  his  march  into  Arcadia  in  the  late  autumn  of 
370  B.C,  many  of  them  had  already  joined  him,  burning  with 
all  their  ancient  hatred  of  Sparta,  and  contributing  to  a^ra- 
vate  the  same  sentiment  among  the  Thebans  and  allies. 

With  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  Messenians,  was  combined 
^^^  fo,  in  the  mind  of  Epaminondas  another  for  the  political 
~^»<***-  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians ;  both  being  intended 
^^™  as  parts  of  one  strong  and  self-supporting  organiza- 
sparu.  ^Jq,^  against  Sparta  on  her  own  border.  Of  course 
he  could  have  accomplished  nothing  of  the  kind,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  powerful  spontaneous  movement  towards  consoli- 
dation among  the  Arcadians  themselves.  But  without  his 
guidance  and  protection,  the  movement  would  have  proved 
abortive,  through  the  force  of  local  jealousies  within  the 
country,  fomented  and  seconded  by  Spartan  aid  from  without 
Though  the  general  vote  for  federative  coalition  had  been 
passed  with  enthusiasm,  yet  to  carry  out  such  a  vote  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  without  quarrelling  on   points  of  detail, 

*  Pausanias,  iv.  26,  3.  '  Diodor.  xv.  66 ;  Pausanias,  iv.  26,  3,  4. 
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would  have  required  far  more  of  public-minded  sentiment  as 
well  as  of  intelligence,  than  what  could  be  reckoned  upon 
among  the  Arcadians.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
city;  since  the  standing  jealousy  between  Mantineia  and 
Tegea,  now  for  the  first  time  embarked  in  one  common  cause, 
would  never  have  permitted  that  either  should  be  preferred  as 
the  centre  of  the  new  consolidation.^  Besides  fixing  upon  the 
new  site  required,  it  was  indispensable  also  to  choose  between 
conflicting  exigencies,  and  to  break  up  ancient  habits,  in  a 
way  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  enforced  by  any  majority 
purely  Arcadian.  The  authority  here  deficient  was  precisely 
supplied  by  Epaminondas  ;  who  brought  with  him  a  victorious 
army  and  a  splendid  personal  name,  combined  with  impar- 
tiality as  to  the  local  politics  of  Arcadia,  and  single-minded 
hostility  to  Sparta. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  found  these  two  new  cities,  as  well  as 
to  expel  Agesilaus,  that  Epaminondas  now  marched  ..c.  370. 
the  Theban  army  into  Arcadia ;  the  command  being  Norembcr. 
voluntarily  intrusted  to  him  by   Pelopidas  and  the  other 
Boeotarchs  present     He  arrived  shortly  after  the 
retirement  of  Agesilaus,  while  the  Arcadians  and  d£^X 
Eleians  were  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  recusant  town  my  arrive 
of  Heraea.     As  they  speedily  came  back  to  greet  his  Great  aiued 
arrival,  the  aggregate  confederate  body — Argeians,  JSSwSd 
Arcadians,  and  Eleians,  united  with  the  Thebans  and  SllS'ai?^ 
their  accompanying  allies — is  said  to  have  amounted  S^Hd^  ^ 
to  40,000),  or  according  to  some,  even  to  70,000  men.*  ^'**=*~^ 
Not  merely  had  Epaminondas  brought  with  him  a  choice  body 
of  auxiliaries — Phokians,   Lokrians,  Euboeans,  Akamanians, 
Herakleots,  Malians,  and  Thessalian  cavalry  and  peltasts — 
but  the  Boeotian  bands  themselves  were  so  brilliant  and  im- 
posing, as  to  excite  universal  admiration.     The  victory  of 
Leuktra  had  awakened  among  them  an  enthusiastic  military 
ardour,  turned  to  account  by  the  genius  of  Epaminondas,  and 
made  to  produce  a  finished  discipline  which  even  the  unwilling 
Xenophon  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge^    Conscious  of  the 


'  To  illustrate  small  things  by  great 
— At  the  first  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  rival  pretensions  of  New 
Yoik  and  Philadelphia  were  among  the 
principal  motives  for  creating  the  new 


federal  city  of  Washington. 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  31  ;  and  Corn- 
par.  AgesiL  and  Pomp.  c.  4 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  62.  Compare  Xenophon,  Agesi- 
laus, ii.  24. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23.    Ol  dh  'A^ 
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might  of  their  assembled  force,  within  a  day's  march  of  La- 
conia,  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians  pressed  Epami- 
nondas  to  invade  that  country,  now  that  no  allies  could 
approach  the  frontier  to  its  aid.  At  first  he  was  unwilling  to 
comply.  He  had  not  come  prepared  for  the  enterprise ;  being 
well-aware,  from  his  own  journey  to  Sparta  (when  the  peace 
congress  was  held  there  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  of  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  intervening  country,  so  easy  to  be 
defended,  especially  during  the  winter-season,  by  troops,  like 
the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  occupation  of 
all  the  passes.  Nor  was  his  reluctance  overcome  until  the 
instances  of  his  allies  were  backed  by  assurances  from  the  Ar- 
cadians on  the  frontier,  that  the  passes  were  not  all  guarded  ; 
as  well  as  by  invitations  from  some  of  the  discontented  Perioeki 
in  Laconia.  These  Perioeki  engfaged  to  revolt  openly,  if  he 
would  only  show  himself  in  the  country.  They  told  him  that 
there  was  a  general  slackness  throughout  Laconia  in  obeying 
the  military  requisitions  from  Sparta ;  and  tendered  their  lives 
as  atonement  if  they  should  be  found  to  speak  falsely.  By 
such  encouragements,  as  well  as  by  the  general  impatience  of 
all  around  him  to  revenge  upon  Sparta  her  long  career 
of  pride  and  abused  ascendency,  Epaminondas  was  at  length 
induced  to  give  the  order  of  invasion.^ 

That  he  should  have  hesitated  in  taking  this  responsibility, 
Reluctance  ^111  not  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect,  that  over  and 
SonJSto"  above  the  real  difficulties  of  the  country,  invasion  of 
wnlf-^"  Laconia  by  land  was  an  unparalleled  phaenomenon — 
'**^****  that  the  force  of  Sparta  was  most  imperfectly  known 
for  u.  — that  no  such  thought  had  been  entertained  when 

he  left  Thebes — that  the  legal  duration  of  command,  for  him- 
self and  his  colleagues,  would  not  permit  it — and  that  though 
his  Peloponnesian  allies  were  forward  in  the  scheme,  the  rest 
of  his  troops  and  his  countrymen  might  well  censure  him,  if 
the  unknown  force  of  resistance  turned  out  as  formidable  as 
their  associations  from  old  time  led  them  to  apprehend. 

The  invading  army  was  distributed  into  four  portions,  all 
penetrating  by  different  passes.    The  Eleians  had  the  westem- 

jccCScs  Koi  'Apyuot  ircU  'HA.6401  tiruBop  av-  '  ffrpdrtvfM,      KcU    yiip    ol    fi^y    Bounoi 
robs  riyt7ff$€u  &s  rdx^^f'^  <**  t^"  Aoicw-     iyvfiyd(o»ro  wdtrr^s  w^pl  ri  2hrAa,  dys^- 
riJc^K,  liri5ciKi^rr«j  fihv  rh  iavr&y  1rA.11-  •  K6fi€yoi  rf  iv  At^KTpois  riicp,  &c 
Bos,  &v€p€ir€uyovvr€S  Si  t^  rittf  erifiaimv  \      ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vl  5,  24,  25. 
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most  and  easiest  road,  the  Argeians  the  easternmost ;  ^  while 
the  Thebans  themselves  and  the  Arcadians  formed  „ 

He  iw^»fi>^ 

the  two  central  divisions.    The  latter  alone  expen-  into  l«x>- 
enced  any  serious  resistance.    More  daring  even  than  unesof 
the  Thebans,  they  encountered  Ischolaus  the  Spartan  "^"^^"^ 
at  lum  or  Oeum  in  the  district  called  Skiritis,  attacked  him  in 
the  village,  and  overpowered  him  by  vehemence  of  assault,  by 
superior  numbers,  and  seemingly  also  by  some  favour  or  collu- 
sion ^  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.    After  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, this  brave  Spartan  with  nearly  all  his  division  perished. 
At  Karyae,  the  Thebans  also  found  and  surmounted  some 
resistance ;  but  the  victory  of  the  Arcadians  over  Ischolaus 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to  all,  so  that  the  four  divisions 
reached  Sellasia^  and  were  again  united  in  safety.     Unde- 
fended and  deserted  (seemingly)  by  the  Spartans,  Sellasia  was 
now  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders  ;  who,  continuing 
their  march  along  the  plain  or  valley  towards  the  Eurotas, 
encamped  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Apollo.     On  the  next  day 
they  reached  the  Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  which 
crossed  that  river  and  led  to  the  city  of  Sparta. 

Epaminondas  foimd  the  bridge  too  well-guarded  to  attempt 
forcing  it ;  a  strong  body  of  Spartan  hoplites  being  He  croues 
also  dbcemible  on  the  other  side  in  the  sacred  ground  SS^'" 
of  Athtefi  Alea.     He  therefore  marched  down  the  g^J^ 
left  bank  of  the  river  burning  and  plundering  the  ^p"^ 
houses  in  his  way,  as  far  as  Amyklae,  between  two  and  three 
miles  below  Sparta.     Here  he  found  a  ford,  though  the  river 
was  full,   from  the  winter  season ;    and   accomplished    the 
passage,  defeating,  after  a  severe  contest,  a  body  of  Spartans 
who  tried  to  oppose  it     He  was  now  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  as  Sparta,  to  which  city  he  slowly  and  cautiously  made 

*  Diodor.  zv.  64.  1  and  that  Karyse  was  on  the  road  from 
See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the  \  Sparta  northward,  towards  Tegea.  The 

Morea,  toI.  iii.  ch.  23,  p.  29.  '  French  investigators  of  the  Morea,  as 

'  Xcn.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  26.  When  we  well  as  Professor  Ross  and  Kiepert, 
read  that  the  Arcadians  got  on  the  roofs  ;  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  place  Sd- 
of  the  houses  to  attack  Ischolaus,  this  |  lasia  on  the  road  from  Sparta  northward 
fact  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  towards  Tegea  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
admitted  into  the  houses  by  the  villagers,    p.  342-352  ;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelopon- 

*  Respecting    the   site   of   Sellasia,  '  nes.  p.  187 :  Berlin,  1S41). 

Cdonel  Leake  thinks,  and  advances  Upon  such  a  point,  the  authority  of 
various  grounds  for  supposing,  that  Sel-  1  Colonel  Leake  is  very  high  ;  yet  the 
lasia  was  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  opposite  opinion  respecting  the  site  of 
the  north-east,  towards  the  lliyreatis  ;  '  Sellasia  seems  to  me  preferable. 
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his  approach ;  taking  care  to  keep  his  Theban  troops  always 
in  the  best  battle  order,  and  protecting  them,  when  encamped, 
by  felled  trees ;  while  the  Arcadians  and  other  Peloponnesian 
allies  dispersed  around  to  plunder  the  neighbouring  houses 
and  property.* 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  reigned  in  the  dty; 
^yj^nnat  destitute  of  fortifications,  yet  hitherto  inviolate  in 
^PJJS"^  fact  and  unassailable  even  in  idea.  Besides  their 
SuiS^itoher  own  native  force,  the  Spartans  had  no  auxiliaries 
aid  by  sea.  exccpt  thosc  mercenaries  from  Orchomenus  who 
had  come  back  with  Agesilaus;  nor  was  it  certain  before- 
hand that  even  these  troops  would  remain  with  them,  if  the 
invasion  became  formidable.*  On  the  first  assemblage  of 
the  irresistible  army  on  their  frontier,  they  had  despatched 
one  of  their  commanders  of  foreign  contingents  (called 
Xen4gi)  to  press  the.  instant  coming  of  such  Peloponnesian 
allies  as  remained  faithful  to  them ;  and  also  envoys  to 
Athens,  entreating  assistance  from  that  city.  Auxiliaries 
were  obtained,  and  rapidly  put  under  march,  from  Pell6n6, 
Sikyon,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermionfi,  and 
Halieis.^  But  the  ordinary  line  of  march  into  Laconia  was 
now  impracticable  to  them ;  the  whole  frontier  being  barred 
by  Argeians  and  Arcadians.  Accordingly  they  were  obliged 
to  proceed  first  to  the  Argolic  peninsula,  and  from  thence  to 
cross  by  sea  (embarking  probably  at  Halieis  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Prasiae  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Laconia)  ;  from  whence  they  made  their  way  over  the 
Laconian  mountains  to  Sparta.  Being  poorly  provided  with 
vessels,  they  were  forced  to  cross  in  separate  detachments, 
and  to  draw  lots  for  priority.*  By  this  chance  the  Phliasian 
contingent  did  not  come  over  until  the  last ;  while  the 
xenagus,  eager  to  reach  Sparta,  left  them  behind,  and  con- 
ducted the  rest  thither,  arriving  only  just  before  the  confe- 
derate enemies  debouched  from   Sellasia.     The  Phliasians, 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  30 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
65. 

*  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase — 4-k€\  fi4rrot  f/icyor 
fUv  ol  4^  'Opxofi4rov  fiur$o^poi,  &c. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  5,  29  ;  viL  2,  2. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  2,  2.  KoU  Sio- 
fiairttr  rcXcvratoi  Xax^v'TCf  (the 


Phliasians)  tls  Tlpturiks  rmw  ov^tiSoir^ 
ffitntow  ,  ,  ,  ,  oh  yhf  w^hnrf  ii^^irrwraw, 
iW*  od5*,  ixtl  i  ^€yayhs  robs  wpoZim* 
fitficiras  Ka$iiy  kwoXtritp  airrohs  ^x^' 
TO,  oW  &s  itirtarpd^iia-ay,  AAA*  rty^fUpa 
fita$w(rdfitrot  4§c  Upturtww,  tvrmv  rmp 
•Ko\€jd«o¥  wp\  'A/A^KAas,  6wms  49itmrro 
SuiSorrcf  ^f  Jhrdpniw  A^Korro.. 
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on  crossing  to  Prasiae,  found  neither  their  comrades  nor  the 
xenagus,  but  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide  to  Sparta.  For- 
tunately they  arrived  there  both  safely  and  in  time,  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  near  Amyklae. 

These  reinforcements  were  no  less  seasonable  to  Sparta, 
than  creditable  to  the  fidelity  of  the  allies.  For  the  DUcontent 
bad  feeling  which  habitually  reigned  in  Laconia,  im^the 
between  the  Spartan  citizens  on  one  side,  and  the  Hk{S^"** 
Perioeki  and  Helots  on  the  other,  produced  in  this  s^mS^m 
hour  of  danger  its  natural  fruits  of  desertion,  alarm,  ^^^^^c**"*- 
and  weakness.  Not  only  were  the  Perioeki  and  Helots  in 
standing  discontent,  but  even  among  the  Spartan  citizens 
themselves,  a  privileged  fraction  (called  Peers)  had  come  to 
monopolize  political  honours ;  while  the  remainder — poorer 
men,  yet  ambitious  and  active,  and  known  under  the  ordinary 
name  of  the  Inferiors — ^were  subject  to  a  degrading  exclusion, 
and  rendered  bitterly  hostile.  The  account  (given  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter)  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon,  will  have  dis- 
closed the  fearful  insecurity  of  the  Spartan  citizen,  surrounded 
by  so  many  disaffected  companions ;  Perioeki  and  Helots  in 
Laconia,  inferior  citizens  at  Sparta.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  invading  enemy,  indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  common 
interest  arose,  since  even  the  disaffected  might  reasonably 
imagine  that  a  plundering  soldiery,  if  not  repelled  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  would  make  their  condition  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  And  accordingly,  when  the  Ephors  made 
public  proclamation,  that  any  Helot  who  would  take  heavy 
armour  and  serve  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite,  should  be 
manumitted — not  less  than  6000  Helots  gave  in  their  names 
to  serve.  But  a  body  thus  numerous,  when  seen  in  arms, 
became  itself  the  object  of  mistrust  to  the  Spartans  ;  so  that 
the  arrival  of  their  new  allies  from  Prasiae  was  welcomed  as 
a  security,  not  less  against  the  armed  Helots  within  the  city, 
than  against  the  Thebans  without.^  Open  enmity  however 
was  not  wanting.  A  considerable  number  both  of  Perioeki 
and  Helots  actually  took  arms  on  behalf  of  the  Thebans ; 
others  remained  inactive,  disregarding  the  urgent  summons 
from  the  Ephors,  which  could  not  now  be  enforced.* 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  5,  28,  29.    &<rr€ 
Koi  Kieur  iZ6ttovv  itoXXoX  thai,  &c. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  25 ;  vi.  5,  32  ; 
vii.  2,  2. 

It  is  evident  from  the  last  of  these 
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Under  ^uch  wide-spread  feelings  of  disaffection^  the  defence 
even  of  Sparta  itself  against  the  assailing  enemy  was 


s^^i^  a  task  requiring  all  the  energy  of  Agesilaus.  After 
^***"****-  having  vainly  tried  to  hinder  the  Thebans  from  cross- 
ing the  Eurotas,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Amyklae  and  to 
throw  himself  back  upon  the  city  of  Sparta,  towards  which 
they  immediately  advanced.  More  than  one  conspiracy  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  had  not  his  vigilance  forestalled 
the  projects.  Two  hundred  young  soldiers  of  doubtful  fidelity 
were  marching  without  orders  to  occupy  a  strong  post  (sacred 
to  Artemis)  called  the  Issorium.  Those  around  him  were 
about  to  attack  them,  but  Agesilaus,  repressing  their  zeal, 
went  up  alone  to  the  band,  addressed  them  in  language 
betokening  no  suspicion,  yet  warning  them  that  they  had 
mistaken  his  orders ;  their  services  were  needed,  not  at  the 
Issorium,  but  in  another  part  of  the  city.  They  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  moved  to  the  spot  indicated :  upon  which  he  un- 
mediately  occupied  the  Issorium  with  troops  whom  he  could 
trust  In  the  ensuing  night,  he  seized  and  put  to  death 
fifteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  hundred.  Another  con- 
spiracy, said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  was 
repressed  by  seizing  the  conspirators  in  the  house  where  they 
were  assembled,  and  putting  them  to  death  untried ;  the  fir^ 
occasion  (observes  Plutarch)  on  which  any  Spartan  was  ever 
put  to  death  untried  * — a  statement  which  I  hesitate  to  believe 
without  knowing  from  whom  he  borrowed  it,  but  which,  if 


three  passages,  that  the  number  of 
Perioeki  ana  Helots  who  actually  re- 
volted was  very  considerable :  and  the 
contrast  between  the  second  and  third 
passages  evinces  the  different  feelings 
with  which  the  two  seem  to  have  been 
composed  by  Xenophon. 

In  the  second,  ne  is  recounting  the 
invasion  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  wish 
to  soften  the  magnitude  of  the  Spartan 
disgrace  and  ctuamity  as  much  as  he 
can.  Accordingly,  he  tells  us  no  more 
than  this — **  there  were  some  among  the 
Perioeki,  who  even  took  active  service 
in  Uie  attack  of  Gythium,  and  fought 
along  viith  the  Thebans  *' :  i^o'oy  9^  rives 
r&¥  Ocpiodcwv,  ot  ical  4w49€yro  Koi  (rwc- 
arpaTtvomo  rots  fi€rii  Brifialuv, 

But  in  the  third  passage  (vii.  2,  2 : 
compare  his  biography  called  Agesilaus, 
ii.  24)  Xenophon  is  extolling  the  fidelity 


of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta,  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  the  latter.  Hence 
it  then  suits  his  argument,  to  magnify 
these  adverse  circumstances,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  the  Phliasians ; 
and  he  therefore  tells  us — **  Mamy  of 
the  Perioeki,  a/i  the  Helots,  and  aU  the 
allies  except  a  few,  had  revolted  from 
Sparta" — v^dkivrw    8'  ainmp    rp     ^ 

iroAAwv  TlfptoiKcar,  iaroirrhnmv  Z%  «t(ir- 
TOfr  r£v  E[A.«^a»v,  tri  tk  rmv  tnt/ifAdx^tP 
xK^r  wdyv  6Kiyur,  4Ttffrpax€v6yT»tf  S* 
aJW-oif,  its  clirc7r  ndrr^w  rm¥  'EAA^nvr, 
vivroX  9i4/i€iFcaf  (the  Phliasians). 

I  apprehend  that  both  statements  de- 
part n^m  the  reality,  though  in  opposite 
directions.  I  have  adopt^  in  me  text 
something  between  the  twa 

'  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c  32  ;  Polysenus^ 
ii.  I,  14 ;  ifilian,  V.  H.  xiv.  27, 


occupied,  and  the  wider  approaches  barricaded  by  SJf***°*^ 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth.*     Though  destitute  of  STwomea. 
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true,  proves  that  the  Spartan  kings  and  Ephors  did  not  apply 
to  Spartan  citizens  the  same  measure  as  to  Perioeki  and 
Helots. 

By  such  severe  proceedings,  disaffection  was  kept  under; 
while  the  strong  posts  of  the  city  were  effectively  violent 

CtnoCKMI 

the  SDoitans, 
especially 
the  womea. 

walls,  Sparta  was  extremely  defensible  by  position.  2dk*SpSJi' 
Epaminondas  marched  slowly  up  to  it  from  Amyklae ;  |^i^. 
the  Arcadians  and  others  in  his  army  spreading  them-  ***^ 
selves  to  bum  and  plunder  the  neighbourhood  On  the  third 
or  fourth  day  his  cavalry  occupied  the  Hippodrome  (probably 
a  space  of  level  ground  near  the  river,  under  the  hilly  site  of 
the  town),  where  the  Spartan  cavalry,  though  inferior  both  in 
number  and  in  goodness,  gained  an  advantage  over  them, 
through  the  help  of  300  chosen  hoplites  whom  Agesilaus  had 
planted  in  ambush  hard  by,  in  a  precinct  sacred  to  the 
DioskurL  Though  this  action  was  probably  of  little  con- 
sequence, yet  Epaminondas  did  not  dare  to  attempt  the  city 
by  storm.  Satisfied  with  having  defied  the  Spartans  and 
manifested  his  mastery  of  the  field  even  to  their  own  doors, 
he  marched  away  southward  down  the  Eurotas.  To  them, 
in  their  present  depression,  it  was  matter  of  consolation  and 
even  of  boasting,'  that  he  had  not  dared  to  assail  them  in 
their  last  stronghold.  The  agony  of  their  feelings — grief, 
resentment,  and  wounded  honour — ^was  intolerable.  Many 
wished  to  go  out  and  fight,  at  all  hazard :  but  Agesilaus 
resisted  them  with  the  same  firmness  as  Perikl£s  had  shown 
at  Athens,  when  the  Peloponnesians  first  invaded  Attica  at 
the  banning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Especially  the 
Spartan  women,  who  had  never  before  beheld  an  enemy,  are 
said  to  have  manifested  emotions  so  furious  and  distressing, 
as  to  increase  much  the  difficulty  of  defence.*  We  are  even 
told  that  Antalkidas,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Ephors,  sent 


*  iEneas  Poliorceticus,  c  2,  p.  16. 

•  Xen.   Hellen.  vi.   5,  32.      Koi  t^ 

This  passage  is  not  very  dear,  nor 
2re  the  commentators  unanimous  either 
as  to  the  words  or  as  to  the  meaning. 
Some  omit  ftJ^,  construe  4Z6ku  as  if  it 
were  IUku  to7s  ^fitUois,  and  translate    c.  4. 

P   2 


$afifiiiX€^€pow  "  excessively  rash." 

I  agree  with  Schneider  in  dissenting 
from  this  alteration  and  construction.  I 
have  given  in  the  text  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  meaning. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  28;  Aristotel. 
Politic  ii.  6,  8  ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  32, 
33  ;  Plutarch,  Comp.  Agc^.  and  Pomp. 
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He  retires 

without 

attempting 

to  storm 

Sparta: 

rarages 

X.acoDia 

down  to 

Gythium. 

He  returns 

into  Arcadia. 


his  children  for  safety  away  from  Sparta  to  the  island  of 
Kythfira.  Epaminondas  knew  well  how  desperate  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Spartans  would  be  if  their  city  were  attacked ; 
while  to  himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  impracticable 
country,  repulse  would  be  absolute  ruin.* 

On  leaving  Sparta,  Epaminondas  carried  his  march  as  far 
as  Helos  and  Gythium  on  the  sea-coast ;  burning 
and  plundering  the  country,  and  trying  for  three 
days  to  capture  Gythium,  which  contained  the  Lace- 
daemonian arsenal  and  ships.  Many  of  the  Laconian 
Perioeki  joined  and  took  service  in  his  army ;  never- 
theless his  attempt  on  Gythium  did  not  succeed ; 
upon  which  he  turned  back,  and  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  Arcadian  frontier.  It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to 
think  of  quitting  Laconia,  since  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  the 
Arcadians  and  others,  were  daily  stealing  home  with  the  rich 
plunder  which  they  had  acquired,  while  his  supplies  were  also 
becoming  deficient* 

Epaminondas  had  thus  accomplished  far  more  than  he  had 
Great  effect    projected  whctt  quitting  Thebes;  for  the  effect  of 

of  this  in.         f      •»  ^      ^     ^.  .    .' 

vasionupon    the  cxpeditiou  on  Grecian  opmion  was  immense. 

Orccian  .  ^    i  .        "  n  •  • 

opinion—  Thc  reputation  of  his  army,  as  well   as  his   own, 

das  is  ex-  was  prodigiously  exalted  ;   and  even  the  narrative 

Sparta  of  Xcnophon,  unfriendly  as  well  as  obscure,  bears 

lowered.  Involuntary  testimony  both  to  the  excellence  of  his 


^  Aristotle  (in  his  Politica,  iv.  lo,  5), 
discussing  the  opinion  of  those  political 
philosophers  who  maintained  that  a  city 
ooght  to  have  no  walls,  but  to  be  de- 
fended only  by  the  bravery  of  its  in- 
habitants— gives  various  reasons  against 
such  opinion,  and  adds,  "  that  these 
are  old-fashioned  thinkers;  that  the 
cities  which  made  such  ostentations 
display  of  personal  courage  have  been 
proved  to  be  wrong  by  actual  re- 
sults "  —  Ktuv  iipx<^s  61^oA«fl^<iyov0't, 
ic(U  Tov^  dpoirrts  iKeyxofi^yas  l/OT  '''^^ 
ixttrtts  Ka\\tnrurafi4pas, 

The  commentators  say  (see  the  note 
of  M.  Barth.  St.  Hilaire)  that  Aristotle 
has  in  view  Sparta  at  the  moment  of 
this  Theban  invasion.  I  do  not  see 
what  else  he  can  mean :  yet  at  the  same 
time,  if  such  be  his  meaning,  the  re- 
mark is  difficult  to  admit.  Epami- 
nondas came  close  up  to  Sparta,  but 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by 


assault  If  the  city  had  had  walls  like 
those  6f  Babylon,  they  could  not  have 
procured  for  her  any  greater  protection. 
To  me  the  fact  appears  rather  to  show 
(contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Aristotle) 
that  Sparta  was  so  strong  bv  position, 
combined  with  the  military  character  of 
her  citizens,  that  she  could  dispense 
with  walls. 

Polysenus  (ii.  2,  5)  has  an  anecdote, 
I  know  not  from  whom  borrowed,  to 
the  effect  that  Epaminondas  might  have 
taken  Sparta,  but  designedly  refrained 
from  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Arcadians  and  others  would  then  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  Thebes.  Neither 
the  alleged  matter  of  fact,  nor  the 
reason,  appear  to  me  worthy  of  any 
credit  i€lian  (V.  H.  iv.  8)  has  the 
same  story,  but  with  a  different  reason 
assigned. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  50  ;  Diodor.  xv. 
67. 
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generalship  and  to  the  good  discipline  of  his  troops.  He 
made  his  Thebans  keep  in  rank  and  hold  front  against 
the  enemy,  even  while  their  Arcadian  allies  were  dispersing 
around  for  plunder.  Moreover,  the  insult  and  humiliation  to 
Sparta  were  still  greater  than  those  inflicted  by  the  battle  of 
Leuktra ;  which  had  indeed  shown  that  she  was  no  longer 
invincible  in  the  field,  but  had  still  left  her  with  the  admitted 
supposition  of  an  inviolable  territory  and  an  unapproachable 
city. 

The  resistance  of  the  Spartans  indeed  (except  in  so  far  as 
regards  their  city)  had  been  far  less  than  either  friends  or 
enemies  expected  ;  the  belief  in  their  power  was  thus  •pro- 
portionally abridged.  It  now  remained  for  Epaminondas  to 
complete  their  humiliation  by  executing  those  two  enterprises 
which  had  formed  the  special  purpose  of  his  expedition  ;  the 
re-establishment  of  Messfind,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Ar- 
cadians. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Laconia,  victorious  as  well  as  lucra- 
tive, had  inspired  the  Arcadians  with  increased  con-  Foundatioo 
fidence  and  antipathy  against  Sparta,  and  increased  SL^m^ 
disposition  to  listen  to  Epaminondas.  When  that  ^*^^ 
eminent  man  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strong 
frontier  against  Sparta  on  the  side  of  Arcadia,  and  when  he 
announced  his  intention  of  farther  weakening  Sparta  by  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Messenians — the  general  feeling  of 
the  small  Arcadian  communities,  already  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  coalescence,  became  strong  enough  to  overbear  all 
such  impediments  of  detail  as  the  breaking  up  of  ancient 
abode  and  habit  involves.  Respecting  early  Athenian  his- 
tory, we  are  told  by  Thucydid^s,^  that  the  legendary  Theseus, 
"  having  become  powerful,  in  addition  to  his  great  capacity," 
had  effected  the  discontinuance  of  those  numerous  indepen- 
dent governments  which  once  divided  Attica,  and  had  con- 
solidated them  all  into  one  common  government  at  Athens. 
Just  such  was  the  revolution  now  operated  by  Epaminondas, 
through  the  like  combination  of  intelligence  and  power.  A 
Board  of  CEkists  or  Founders  was  named  to  carry  out  the 
resolution  taken  by  the  Arcadian  assemblies  at  Asea  and 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  15.     'EntiB^  S4  ei|<rc&s  ifiafflKtwrt,  y€¥6iuvos  turh  tqv  |vkctov  koX 
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T^ea,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  city  and 
centre.  Of  this  Board,  two  were  from  T^ea,  two  from  Man- 
tineia,  two  from  Kleitor,  two  from  the  district  of  Maenalus, 
two  from  that  of  the  Parrhasians.  A  convenient  site  being 
chosen  upon  the  river  Helisson  (which  flowed  through  and 
divided  the  town  in  two),about  twenty  miles  west  of  Tegea, 
well-fitted  to  block  up  the  marches  of  Sparta  in  a  north- 
westerly direction — the  foundation  of  the  new  Great  City 
(Megalopolis)  was  laid  by  the  CEkists  jointly  with  Epami- 
nondas.  Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships,^  from  all  sides 
of  this  centre,  were  persuaded  to  join  the  new  community. 
Ten.  were  from  the  Maenalii,  eight  from  the  Parrhasii,  six 
from  the  Eutresii :  three  great  sections  of  the  Arcadian  name, 
each  an  aggregate  of  villages.  Four  little  townships,  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  area  intended  for  the  new  territory,  yet 
being  averse  to  the  scheme,  were  constrained  to  join ;  but  in 
one  of  them,  Trapezus,  the  aversion  was  so  strong,  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  preferred  to  emigrate  and  went  to  join  the 
Trapezuntines  in  the  Euxine  Sea  (Trebizond),  who  received 
them  kindly.  Some  of  the  leading  Trapezuntines  were  even 
slain  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  Arcadian  majority.  The 
walls  of  the  new  city  enclosed  an  area  fifty  stadia  in  circum- 
ference (more  than  five  miles  and  a  half) ;  while  an  ample 
rural  territory  was  also  gathered  round  it,  extending  north- 
ward as  much  as  twenty-four  miles  from  the  city,  and  con- 
terminous on  the  east  with  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus, 
and  Kaphyae— on  the  west  with  Messfenfi,*  Phigalia,  and 
Hersa. 

The  other  new  city — Mess6nd — was  founded  under  the 
Foundarion  J^^^^  auspiccs  of  the  Thcbans  and  their  allies, 
ofMess£a6.  Argeiaus  and  others;  Epitelds  being  especially 
chosen  by  the  Argeians  for  that  purpose."  The  Messenian 
exiles  though  eager  and  joyful  at  the  thought  of  regaining  their 
name  and  nationality,  were  averse  to  fix  their  new  city  either 


'  Diodor.  xv.  72. 

'  Pausan.  viii.  27 ;  viii.  35,  5 ; 
Diodor.  xv.  63. 

See  Mr.  Fjrnes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,  Appendix,  p.  418,  where  the 
facts  respecting  Megalopolis  are 
brought  together  and  discussed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  Xeno- 
phon  (Hellen.  v.  2,  7)  observes  that  the 


capture  of  Mantineia  by  Agesipolis  had 
made  the  Mantineians  see  the  folly  of 
having  a  river  run  through  their  town — 
yet  in  choosing  the  site  of  Megalopolis, 
this  same  feature  was  deliberately  re- 
produced :  and  in  this  choice  the  Man- 
tineians were  parties  concerned. 
'  Pausao.  iv.  26,  6. 
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at  CEchalia  or  Andania,  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  their 
calamities  in  the  early  wars  with  Sparta.  Moreover  the  site 
of  Mount  Ithdmg  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  hero 
Kaukon,  in  a  dream,  to  the  Argeian  general  Epitelfis.  The 
local  circumstances  of  this  mountain  (on  which  the  last  gallant 
resistance  of  the  revolted  Mesienians  against  Sparta  had  been 
carried  on,  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars)  were 
such,  that  the  indications  of  dreams,  prophets,  and  religious 
signs,  coincided  fully  with  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  judge  like 
Epaminondas.  In  after-days,  this  hill,  Ithdm6  (then  bearing 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Messto£),  together  with  the  Akro- 
corinthus,  were  marked  out  by  Demetrius  of  Pharus  as  the 
two  horns  of  Peloponnesus ;  whoever  held  these  two  horns, 
was  master  of  the  bull.*  Ithdm£  was  near  2500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  having  upon  its  summit  an  abundant 
spring  of  water,  called  Klepsydra.  Upon  this  summit  the 
citadel  or  acropolis  of  the.  new  town  of  Mess£n6  was  buik; 
while  the  town  itself  was  situated  lower  down  on  the  slope, 
though  connected  by  a  continuous  wall  witk  its  acropolis. 
First,  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered,  by  JEfntninondas,  who  was 
recognised  as  CEkist  or  Founder,^  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo 
Ismenius — ^by  the  Aigdans,  to  the  Argeian  H6r£  and  Zeus 
Nemeius — by  the  Messenians,  to  Zeus  Ithomatte  and  the 
DioskurL  Next,  prayer  was  made  to  the  ancient  Heroes  and 
Heroines  of  the  Messenian  nation,  especially  to  the  invincible 
warrior  Aristomen^s,  that  they  would  now  come  back  and  again 
take  up  thejr  residence  as  inmates  in  enfranchised  MessSn& 
After  thi3»the  ground  was  marked  out  and  the  building  was 
b^^n,  under  the  sound  of  Argeian  and  Boeotian  flutes,  playing 
the  strains  of  Pronomus  and  Sakadas.  The  best  masons  and 
architects  were  invited  from  all  Greece,  to  lay  out  the  street? 
with  regularity,  as  well  as  to  ensure  a  proper  distribution  and 
construction  of  the  sacred  edifices.^  In  respect  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, too,  Epaminondas  was  studiously  provident  Such 
was  their  excellence  and  solidity,  that  they  exhibited  matter 
for  admiration  even  in  the  after-da/s  of  the  traveller  Pau- 
sanias.^ 
From,  their  newly-established  city  on  the  hill  of  Ith6me, 


,  viii.  p.  361  ;  Polybius,  vii.  ii. 

.  ix.  14,  2  :  compare  the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Epaminondas  (ix. 
*  Pattsan.  iv.  27,  3.  *  Pausan.  iv.  31,  5. 


'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361  ;  Polybius,  vii.  ii. 
'  Pausan  *"   '  ^    **  *  *»'*"«««.•«  ♦!»-  :..c,^m 

15,  4). 
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the  Messenians  enjoyed  a  territory  extending  fifteen  miles 
Abstraction  southward  down  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  across  a 
Jj^,^!^*™  plain,  then  as  well  as  now,  the  richest  and  most 
from  Sparta,  fertile  in  Peloponnesus  ;  while  to  the  eastward,  their 
territory  was  conterminous  with  that  of  Arcadia  and  the 
contemporary  establishment  of  Megalopolis.  All  the  newly 
appropriated  space  was  land  cut  off  from  the  Spartaa 
dominion.  How  much  was  cut  off  in  the  direction  south-east 
of  Ithdmfi  (along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf)i  we  cannot  exactly  say.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
Periceki  of  Thuria,  situated  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  con- 
verted into  an  independent  community,  and  protected  by  the 
vicinity  of  Messfinfi.*  What  is  of  more  importance  to  notice, 
however,  is — that  all  the  extensive  district  westward  and 
south-westward  of  IthdmS — all  the  south-western  comer  of 
Peloponnesus,  from  the  river  Neda  southward  to  Cape  Akritas 
—was  now  also  subtracted  from  Sparta.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  Brasidas  had  been  in 
garrison  near  Methdnfi  *  (not  far  from  Cape  Akritas);  Pylus — 
where  the  Athenian  Demosthenes  erected  his  hostile  fort,  near 
which  the  important  capture  at  Sphakteria  was  effected — had 
been  a  maritime  point  belonging  to  Sparta,  about  forty-six 
miles  from  the  city ;  ^  Aulon  (rather  farther  north,  near  the 
river  Neda)  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Kinadon  a  township  of  Spartan  Periceki,  of  very  doubtful 
fidelity.*  Now  all  this  wide  area,  from  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  Messenian  Gulf  westward,  the  best  half  of  the 
Spartan  territory,  was  severed  from  Sparta  to  become  the 
property  of  Periceki  and  Helots,  converted  into  freemen  ;  not 
only  sending  no  rent  or  tribute  to  Sparta,  as  before,  but 
bitterly  hostile  to  her  from  the  very  nature  of  their  tenure.  It 
was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  Arcadian  army  cut  to  pieces 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Asinfi,*  killing  the  Spartan 
polemarch  Geranor  :  and  probably  about  the  same  time  the 
other  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  in  the  south-westem  peninsula 
must  have  been  expelled.  Thus  liberated,  the  Periceki  of  the 
region  welcomed  the  new  Mess^nfe  as  the  guarantee  of  their 
independence.    Epaminondas,  besides  confirming  the  indepen- 


*  Pausan.  iv.  31,  2.  *  Thucyd.  ii.  2$.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  3. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8.  »  Xen.  HcUea.  vil  i,  25. 
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dence  of  Metbdnd  and  Asind,  reconstituted  some  other  towns,* 
which  under  Lacedaemonian  dominion  had  probably  been 
kept  unfortified  and  had  dwindled  away. 

In  the  spring  of  425  B.C.,  when  Demosthenes  landed  at 
Pylus,  Thucydid^s  considers  it  a  valuable  acquisition  q,^  ^^^i, 
for  Athens,  and  a  serious  injury  to  Sparta,  to  have  31'wbyof 
lodged  a  small  garrison  of  Messenians  in  that  in-  tStUhTSd 
significant  post,  as  plunderers  of  Spartan  territory  ««»«»*»>«»• 
and  instigators  of  Helots  to  desertion  ^—especially  as  their 
dialect  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Spartans 
themselves.  How  prodigious  must  have  been  the  impression 
throughout  Greece,  when  Epaminondas,  by  planting  the 
Messenian  exiles  and  others  on  the  strong  frontier  city  and 
position  of  Ithdmd,  deprived  Sparta  in  a  short  time  of  all  the 
wide  space  between  that  mountain  and  the  western  sea,  enfran- 
chising the  Perioeki  and  Helots  contained  in  it !  We  must 
recollect  that  the  name  Mess6n6  had  been  from  old  times 
applied  generally  to  this  region,  and  that  it  was  never  bestowed 
upon  any  city  before  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  When  there- 
fore the  Spartans  complained  of  *the  lit^ration  of  Mess6n6" — 
"the  loss  of  Mess6n6" — they  included  in  the  word,  not  simply 
the  city  on  Mount  Ithdm^,  but  all  this  territory  besides ; 
though  it  was  not  all  comprised  in  the  domain  of  the  new 
city. 

They  complained    yet  more  indignantly,  that  along  with 

*  Pansan.  iv.  27,  4.  ip^KiCoy  9k  koX  i  Paraplus  of  the  Messenian  coast  from 
iWa  roxlafiara,  &c.  Paosanias,  fol-  |  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neda  to  the 
lowing  the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  i  coast  of  the  Messenian  Gulf  south  of 
of  the  river  Pamisus  in  the  Messenian  j  Ithdmfi  without  interruption.  Then, 
Gulf,  round  Cape  Akritas  to  the  mouth  after  that,  he  mentions  Asine,  Moth6ne, 
of  the  Neda  in  the  Western  Sea —  Achilleios  Lim^n,  and  Psamathus,  with 
enumerates  the  following  towns  and  |  Cape  Taenarus  between  them.  Be- 
places — Koron^,  Koldnides,  Asin6,  the  sides,  he  introduces  in  Messenia  two 
Cape  Akritas,  the  Harbour  Phoenikus,  I  different    cities — one    called    Messene, 


Meth6n6  or  Moth6ne,  Pylus,  Anion 
(Paosan.  iv.  34,  35,  36).  The  account 
given  by  Skylax  (Periplus,  c.  46,  47) 
of  the  coast  of  these  regions,  appears  to 
me  confused    and  unintelligible.      He 


the  other  called  Ithdm6  ;  whereas  there 
was  only  one  Mess$n8  situated  on 
Mount  Ithdmd. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Niebuhr,  who 
resting    mainly   upon  this  account  of 


reckons  AsinS  and  Moth6n8  as  cities  of  |  Skylax,  considers  that  the  south- 
Laconia ;  but  he  seems  to  have  con-  i  western  comer  of  Peloponnesus  re- 
ceived these  cities  as  being  in  the  central  mained  a  portion  of  Laconia  and  be- 
southern  projection  of  Peloponnesus  I  longing  to  Sparta,  long  after  the  estab* 
(whereof  Cape  Taenarus  forms  the  ex-  I  lishment  of  the  dty  of  Mess6nd.  See 
tremity) ;  and  not  to  have  conceived  at  the  Dissertation  of  Niebuhr  on  the  age 
all  the  south-western  projection,  whereof  1  of  Skylax  of  Karyanda — in  his  Kleine 
Cape  Akritas  forms  the  extremity.  He  '  Schriften,  p.  119. 
recognises  Messene,  but  he  pursues  the  I      •  Thucyd.  iv.  3,  42. 
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Periodd  and 
Helots  eAa," 
blished  as 
freemen 
along;  with 
the  Messe- 
nianson  the 
Lacedaemo- 
nian  border. 


the  genuine  Messenians,  now  brought  back  from  exile — a 
rabble  of  their  own  emancipated  Perioeki  and  Helots 
had  been  domiciled  on  their  border.^  Herein  were 
included,  not  only  such  of  these  two  classes  as, 
having  before  dwelt  in  servitude  throughout  the 
territory  westward  of  Ith6m6,  now  remained  there 
in  a  state  of  freedom — but  also  doubtless  a  number  of 
others  who  deserted  from  other  parts  of  Laconia.  For  as  we 
know  that  such  desertions  had  been  not  inconsiderable,  even 
when  there  was  no  better  shelter  than  the  outlying  posts  of 
Pylus  and  Kythfira — so  we  may  be  sure  that  they  became 
much  more  numerous,  when  the  neighbouring  city  of  ilcsatoA 
was  founded  under  adequate  protection,  and  when  there  was  a 
chance  of  obtaining,  westward  of  the  Messenian  Gulf^  free 
lands  with  a  new  home.  Moreover,  such  Perioeki  and  Helots 
as  had  actually  joined  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas  in 
Laconia,  would  be  forced  from  simple  insecurity  to  quit  the 
country  when  he  retired,  and  would  be  supplied  with  fresh 
residences  in  the  newly-enfranchised  territory.  All  these  men 
would  pass  at  once,  gut  of  a  state  of  peculiarly  harsh  servi- 
tude, into  the  dignity  of  free  and  equal  Hellens,*  sending 
again  a  solemn  Messenian  legation  or  The6ry  to  the  Olympic 
festival,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  centuries* — 


>  Tlie  Ondiao  hrij  called  Axdd- 
damus,  by  Isokrates,  exhibits  power- 
fully the  Spartan  feeling  of  the  time, 
respecting  this  abstraction  of  territory, 
and  emancipation  of  serfs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  Messen6,  s.  3a  Kal 
€l  fi^w  robs  &s  &Ai)0c0f  Mc0'0'i|i'lovt  icar^- 
yoy  (the  Thebans),  ii^lKovw  iilp  h.v,  ZfiMS 
i*  ttKoyotripmi  &y  tU  iitiAS  i^tifAdprayotf 
pvp  ih  robs  EtXorrof  6fi6povs  iifup  vapoKa- 
roucl(ovaiPf  ^<rr§  fiii  tout*  cTi^i  xa^c*^- 
rarop,  tl  rUs  X^P^*  ffr€pifi(r6fit$a  vapii 
rh  BUcaiop.  AAA*  cl  robs  9ov\ovs  rffurd- 
povs  iwo^dfuQa  Kvplovs  aifr^s  Zrras. 

Again — s.  loi.  fiv  yiip  vapoKarotiu- 
cAfAMBa  robs  EtXavroi,  ical  r^v  v6\tp  rai' 
riiw  v€pitiMfi§y  eUt^fiOMoiff  ris  obit  olHty 
Sri  vdjrra  rhy  fiioy  iy  rapaxous  ical  jcii^S^ 
yots  9ior§Kovfuy  6yr€s ;  compare  also 
sections  8  and  102. 

'  Isokrates,  Orat  vi.  (Archidam.)  s. 
III.  "A^ioy  8^  leai  rV  OKvfixidZa  Koi 
rits  AXkea  oltrxvyO^yai  irayriy6p€iSf  iy 
oTs  tKoaros  rifi&y  (Spartans)  (ijAwriirc- 
pos  ify  fcal  9tuffjMar6r€pos  rAy  iBKifrSay 


ram  4m  roa  iymai  ns 
fUmmr.  Wis  lb  ris  Ikr  iK99ty  ToXfci^<rcicy, 
iarrl  fihw  rov  rifiaaBai  iufrai^pon^9^ir6' 
fAMPOs — frt  8i  vphs  roirois  o^6fi*yos 
fihw  robs  olniras  ivh  r^s  x^/**' 
^s  ol  war4p€s  liuiy  Kar4\arow  ixiwx^ 
jcal  Buffias  fuliovs  ^ftww  iroMV/&croirs, 
iLKOvor6ii*yos  S*  abr&w  rotairais 
fiKaaf^fiiais  XP**  I'-^^^^i  otats 
vcp  Clicks  robs  x*^*^^^*P^^  ^**^ 
iWuw  8c8ov\cvic<{ras,  4^  taov  5^ 
yvy  riis  avyO^Kos  rois  Z*<nt6trais  vcranf- 
liiyovs. 

This  oration,  composed  only  five  or 
six  years  after  Uie  battle  of  Leuktra,  is 
exceedingly  valuable  as  a  testimony  of 
the  Spartan  feeling  under  such  severe 
humihations. 

'  The  freedom  of  the  Messenians 
had  been  put  down  by  the  first  Mes- 
senian war,  after  which  they  became 
subjects  of  Sparta.  The  second  Mes- 
senian war  arose  from  their  revolt 

No  free  Messenian  legation  could 
therefore  have  visited  Olympia  since  the 
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outdoing  their  former  masters  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
offerings  from  the  same  soil — and  requiting  them  for  previous 
ill-usage  by  words  of  defiance  and  insult,  instead  of  that 
universal  deference  and  admiration  which  a  Spartan  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  his  due. 

The  enfranchisement  and  re-organization  of  all  Western 
Laconia,  the  renovation  of  the  Messenian  name,  the  Tbedetaiu 
foundation  of  the  two  new  cities  (Messfinfi  and  Mega-  Sj^l^ 
lopolis)  IB  mmediate  neighbourhood  and  sympathy  JJJS^y 
— ^while  they  completed  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  »»»*'~»*^»- 
constituted  in  all  respects  the  most  interesting  political  phe- 
nomena that  Greece  had  witnessed  for  many  ycus. 

To  the  profound  mortification  of  the  historian — he  is  able 
to  recount  nothing  more  than  the  bare  facts,  with  such  infer- 
ences ^as  these  facts  themselves  warrant  Xenophon,  under 
whose  eyes  all  must  have  passed,  designedly  omits  to  notice 
them  ;  ^  Pausanias^  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  most  of  what 
we  know,  is  prompted  by  his  religious  imagination  to  relate 
many  divine  signs  and  warnings,  but  little  matter  of  actual 


termtnatioii  of  Uie  first  war :  which  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  (iv.  13,  4)  in  723 
B.C  ;  though  the  date  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Pausanias  (iv.  27,  3)  gives  287 
years  between  the  end  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  and  the  foundation  of 
Messend  by  Epaminondas.  See  the 
note  of  Siebelis  on  this  passage.  Exact 
dates  of  these  early  wars  cannot  be 
made  oat 

'  The  partiality  towards  Sparta, 
visible  even  from  the  beginning  of 
Xenophon's  history,  becomes  more  and 
more  exaggerated  throughout  the  two 
latter  books  wherein  he  recounts  her 
misfortunes;  it  is  moreover  intensified 
by  spite  against  the  Thebans  and  Epa- 
minondas as  her  conquerors.  But  there 
is  hardly  any  instance  of  this  feeling,  so 
glaring  or  so  discreditable,  as  the  case 
now  before  us.  In  describing  the  ex- 
pedition of  Epaminondas  into  Pelopon- 
nesus in  the  winter  of  370-369  B.a,  he 
totallv  omits  the  foundation  both  of 
Messen^  and  of  Megalopolis  ;  though 
in  the  after  part  of  his  history,  he 
alludes  (briefly)  both  to  one  and  to  the 
other  as  facts  accomplished.  He  repre- 
sents the  Thebans  to  have  come  into 
.Arcadia  with  their  magnificent  army, 
for  the    simple   purpose    of   repelling 


Agesilaos  and  the  Spartans,  and  to  have 
been  desirous  of  returning  to  Boeotia,  as 
soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  latter 
had  already  returned  to  Sparta  (vi.  5, 
23).  Nor  does  he  once  mention  the 
name  of  Epaminondas  as  general  of  the 
Thebans  in  the  expedition,  any  more 
than  he  mentions  him  at  Leuktra. 

Considering  the  momentous  and 
striking  character  of  these  facts,  and  the 
eminence  of  the  Theban  general  by 
whom  they  were  achieved — such  silence 
on  the  part  of  an  historian,  who  pro- 
fesses to  recount  the  events  of  the  time, 
is  an  inexcusable  dereliction  of  his  duty 
to  state  the  wAolt  truth.  It  is  plain 
that  Messed  and  Megalopolis  woimded 
to  the  quick  the  philo-Spartan  sentiment 
of  Xenophon.  They  stood  as  perma- 
nent evidences  of  the  degradation  of 
Sparta,  even  after  the  h^tile  armies 
had  withdrawn  from  Laconia.  He 
prefers  to  ignore  them  altogether.  Yet 
he  can  find  space  to  recount,  with  dis- 
proportionate prolixity,  the  two  appli- 
cations of  the  Spartans  to  Athens  for 
aid,  with  the  favourable  reception 
which  they  obtained — also  the  exploits 
of  the  Phliasians  in  their  devoted 
attachmoit  to  Sparta. 
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occurrence.  Details  are  altogether  withheld  from  us  We 
know  neither  how  long  a  time  was  occupied  in  the  building  of 
the  two  cities,  nor  who  furnished  the  cost;  though  both 
the  one  and  the  other  must  have  been  considerable.  Of  the 
thousand  new  arrangements,  incident  to  the  winding  up  of 
many  small  townships,  and  the  commencement  of  two  large 
cities,  we  are  unable  to  render  any  account  Yet  there  is  no 
point  of  time  wherein  social  phaenomena  are  either  so  inter- 
esting or  so  instructive.  In  describing  societies  already  esta- 
blished and  ancient,  we  find  the  force  of  traditional  routine 
almost  omnipotent  in  its  influence  both  on  men's  actions  and 
on  their  feelings.  Bad  as  well  as  good  is  preserved  in  one 
concrete,  since  the  dead  weight  of  the  past  stifles  all  con- 
structive intelligence,  and  leaves  little  room  even  for  improving 
aspirations.  But  the  forty  small  communities  which  coalesced 
into  Megalopolis,  and  the  Messenians  and  other  settlers  who 
came  for  the  first  time  together  on  the  hill  of  Ith6m6,  were  in 
a  state  in  which  new  exigencies  of  every  kind  pressed  for 
immediate  satisfaction.  There  was  no  file  to  afford  a  pre- 
cedent, nor  any  resource  left  except  to  submit  all  the  problems 
to  discussion  by  those  whose  character  and  judgement  were 
most  esteemed.  Whether  the  problems  were  well  or  ill- 
solved,  there  must  have  been  now  a  genuine  and  earnest 
attempt  to  strike  out  as  good  a  solution  as  the  lights  of  the 
time  and  place  permitted,  with  a  certain  latitude  for  con- 
flicting views.  Arrangements  must  have  been  made  for  the 
apportionment  of  houses  and  lands  among  the  citizens,  by 
purchase,  or  grant,  or  both  together;  for  the  political  and 
judicial  constitution;  for  religious  and  recreative  ceremonies, 
for  military  defence,  for  markets,  for  the  security  and  trans- 
mission of  property,  &c.  All  these  and  many  other  social 
wants  of  a  nascent  community  must  now  have  been  provided 
for,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  know  how. 
Unhappily  the  means  are  denied  to  us.  We  can  record  little 
more  than  the  bare  fact  that  these  two  youngest  members  of 
the  Hellenic  brotherhood  of  cities  were  born  at  the  same  time, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  presiding  genius,  Epami- 
nondas ;  destined  to  sustain  each  other  in  neighbourly  sym- 
pathy and  in  repelling  all  common  danger  from  the  attacks  of 
Sparta ;   a  purpose,  which,  even   two  centuries  afterwards. 
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remained  engraven  on  the  mind  of  a  Megalopolitan  patriot 
like  Polybius.^ 

Megalopolis  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  great  city  in 
itself,  but  as  the  centre  of  the  new  confederacy ; 
which  appears  to  have  comprised  all  Arcadia,  except  -the  Pan- 
Orchomemis  and  Heraea.  It  was  enacted  that  a  Ten  Thou, 
synod  or  assembly,  from  all  the  separate  members 
of  the  Arcadian  name,  and  in  which  probably  every  Arca- 
dian citizen  from  the  constituent  communities  had  the  right 
of  attending,  should  be  periodically  convoked  there.  This 
assembly  was  called  the  Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Great  Number. 
A  body  of  Arcadian  troops,  called  the  Epariti,  destined  to 
uphold  the  federation,  and  receiving  pay  when  on  service,  was 
also  provided.  Assessments  were  levied  upon  each  city  for 
their  support,  and  a  Pan-Arcadian  general  (probably  also 
other  officers)  was  named  The  Ten  Thousand,  on  behalf  of 
all  Arcadia,  received  foreign  envoys — concluded  war,  or  peace, 
or  alliance — and  tried  all  officers  or  other  Arcadians  brought 
before  them  on  accusations  of  public  misconduct.^  The  great 
Athenian  orators,  Kallistratus,  Demosthenes,  iEschin^s,  on 
various  occasions  pleaded  before  it.^  What  were  its  times  of 
meeting,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  contributed  seriously,  for 
a  certain  time,  to  sustain  a  Pan-Arcadian  communion  of 
action  and  sentiment  which  had  never  before  existed ;  *  and 
to  prevent,  or  soften,  those  dissensions  which  had  always  a 
tendency  to  break  out  among  the  separate  Arcadian  cities. 
The  patriotic  enthusiasm,  however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis 
had  first  arisen,  gradually  became  enfeebled.  The  city  never 
attained  that  pre-eminence  or  power  which  its  founders  con- 
templated, and  which  had  caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a 
scale  too  large  for  the  population  actually  inhabiting  it* 

Not  only  was  the  portion  of  Laconia  west  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf  now  rendered  independent  of  Sparta,  but  also  much  of 
the  territory  which  lies  north  of  Sparta,  between  that  city  and 
Arcadia.     Thus  the  Skiritae  (hardy  mountaineers  of  Arcadian 


'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Polybius,  i  Leg.  p.    296    c.  49 ;    Cornel.  Nepos, 


iv.  32.    Compare  also  Pausan.  v.  29,  3 ; 
andviii.  27,  2. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  38 ;  vii.  4, 
2,  33.  34;  viL3,  I. 

'  Demosthen.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  344,  s.  '  Mvpioi^  p.  106,  ecL  Neumann. 
II,  p.  403,   s.  220;   iEschin^s,    Fals.  j      *  Polybius,  ii.  55. 


Epamin.  c.  6. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  38  ;  vii.  4, 
33 ;  Diodor.  xv.  59  ;  Aristotle — *Af  joU 
iav    IloXiTtla  —  ap.    Harpokration.    Vi 
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race,  heretofore  depenclent  upon  Sparta,  and  constituting  a 
valuable  contingent  to  her  armies ')  with  their  territory  forming 
the  northern  frontier  of  Laconia  towards  Arcadia,  became 
from  this  time  independent  of  and  hostile  to  Sparta.*  The 
same  is  the  case  even  with  a  place  much  nearer  to  Sparta — 
Sellasia;  though  this  latter  was  retaken  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians four  or  five  years  afterwards.' 

Epaminondas  remained  about  four  months  beyond  the  legal 
duration  of  his  command  in  Arcadia  and  Laconia.* 
das  and  his  The  Sufferings  of  a  severe  midwinter  were  greatly 
Si^tcPdo-  mitigated  to  his  soldiers  by  the  Arcadians,  who,  full 
**'^**"*'  of  devoted  friendship,  pressed  upon  them  an  excess 
of  hospitality  which  he  could  not  permit  consistently  with 
their  military  duties.*  He  stayed  long  enough  to  settle  all 
the  preliminary  debates  and  difficulties,  and  to  put  in  train  of 
serious  execution  the  establishment  of  Mess^nd  and  Mega- 
lopolis. For  the  completion  of  a  work  thus  comprehensive, 
which  changed  the  face  and  character  of  Peloponnesus,  much 
time  was  of  course  necessary.  Accordingly,  a  Theban  divi- 
sion under  Pammen^s,  was  left  to  repel  all  obstruction 
from  Sparta ;  •  while  Tegea  also,  from  this  time  forward,  for 

'  Thucyd.  v.  66.  I      *  Paosan.  viiL  37,  2.    Pammen^s  is 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  21.  !  said  to  have  been  an  earnest  friend  of 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  12;  Diodor.  Epaminondas,  but  of  older  political 
XV.  64.  ;  standing ;  to  whom  Epaminondas  partly 

*  The  exact  number  of  eighty-five  owed  his  rise  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Gcr. 
days,  given  by  Diodorus  (xv.  67)  seems    Prsecep.  p.  805  F.). 

to  show  that  he  had  copied  literally  1  Pausanias  places  the  foundation  of 
from  Ephorus  or  some  other  older  I  Megalopolis  in  the  same  Olympic  year 
author.  |  as  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  ana  a  few 

Plutarch,  in  one  place  (Agesil.  c  32),  !  months  after  that  battle,  durinc:  the 
mentions  "  three  entire  months,"  which  I  archonship  of  Phrasikleid^  at  Athens  ; 
differs  little  from  eighty-five  days.  He  that  is,  between  Midsummer  371  and 
expresses  -himself  as  if  Epaminondas  Midsummer  370  B.c.  (Pausan.  viiL  27, 
spent  all  this  time  in  ravaging  Laconia.  6).  He  places  the  foundation  of  Mes- 
Yet  again,  in  the  Apopht£  Reg.  p.  194  sdn6  in  the  next  Oljonpic  year,  under 
B.  (compare  i^lian,  V.  H.  xiii.  42),  and    the  archonship  of  Dyskin^tus  at  Athens; 


in  the  life  of  Pelopidas  (c  25),  Plutarch 
states,  that  Epaminondas  and  his  col 


that  is,  between  Midsummer  370  and 
Midsummer  369  B.C  (iv.  27,  5.) 


leagues  held  the  command  four  whole  The  foundation  of  Megalopolis  would 
months  over  and  above  the  legal  time,  probably  be  understood  to  date  from 
being  engaged  in  their  operations  in  the  initial  determination  taken  by  the 
Laconia  and  Messenia.  This  seems  to  '  assembled  Arcadians,  soon  afrer  the 
me  the   more  probable  interpretation  1  revolution  at  Tegea,  to  found  a  Pan- 


of  the  case  ;  for  the  operations  seem  too 
large  to  have  been  accomplbhed  in 
either  three  or  four  months. 

'  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plu- 
tarch— An  Seni  sit  gerenda  Respublica 
(c.  8,  p.  788  A.). 


Arcadian  city  and  federative  leafoe. 
This  was  probably  taken  before  Mid- 
summer 370  B.C.,  and  the  date  of  Pan- 
sanias  would  thus  be  correct 

The  foundation  of    Mess^n^  would 
doubtless  take  its  sera  frx>m  the  expe- 
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some  years,  was  occupied  as  a  post  by  a  Theban  harmost  and 
garrison.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  were  profoundly  affected  by  these 
IM'oceedings  of  Epaminondas  in  Peloponnesus.     The  ^  ^ 

__  The  SpAT' 

accumulation  of  force  against  Sparta  was  so  power-  t*nt  solicit 
ful,  that  under  a  chief  like  him,  it  seemed  sufficient  Athens— 
to  crush  her :  and  though  the  Athenians  were  now  thSfi^Joys. 
neutral  m  the  contest,  such  a  prospect  was  not  those  from 
at  all  agreeable  to  them,*  involving  the  aggrandize-  PhHus,  at 
ment  of  Thebes  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  their  *^ 
security.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  successes  of  Epami- 
nondas that  envoys  came  to  Athens  from  Sparta,  Corinth, 
and  Phlius,  to  entreat  her  aid.  The  message  was  one  not 
merely  humiliating  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  never  pre- 
viously sent  the  like  request  to  any  Grecian  city  —  but  also 
difficult  to  handle  in  reference  to  Athens.  History  showed 
abundant  acts  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  little  either  of  good 
feeling  or  consentient  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians towards  her.  What  little  was  to  be  found,  the  envoy 
dexterously  brought  forward  ;  going  back  to  the  dethronement 
of  the  Peisistratids  from  Athens  by  Spartan  help,  the  glorious 
expulsion  of  Xerxds  from  Greece  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both 
cities — ^and  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Athens  into  Laconia  in 
465  B.C.,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against  the  revolted  Messenians 
on  Mount  Ith6m^.  In  these  times  (he  reminded  the  Athe- 
nian assembly)  Thebes  had  betrayed  the  Hellenic  cause  by 
joining  Xerxfis,  and  had  been  an  object  of  common  hatred 
to  both.  Moreover  the  maritime  forces  of  Greece  had  been 
arrayed  under  Athens  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with  full 
sanction  and  recommendation  from  Sparta  ;  while  the  head- 
ship of  the  latter  by  land  had  in  like  manner  been  accepted 
by  the  Athenians.  He  called  on  the  assembly,  in  the  name 
of  these  former  glories,  to  concur  with  Sparta  in  forgetting  all 
the  deplorable  hostilities  which  had  since  intervened,  and  to 
afford  to  her  a  generous  relief  against  the  old  common  enemy. 


ditkm  of  Epaminondas — between  No- 
vember and  March  370-369  B.c. ;  which 
would  be  during  the  archonship  of 
Dyskinetns  at  Athens,  as  Paosanias 
affirms. 

What  length  of  time  was  reauired  to 
complete  the  erection  and  establishment 


of  either  city,  we  are  not  informed. 

Diodorus  places  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  m  368  B.a  (xv.  72). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  36. 

*  IsokratSs  (Archidamus),  Or.  vi.  s. 
129. 
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The  Thebans  might  even  now  be  decimated  (according  to  the 
vow  said  to  have  been  taken  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxfis)  in 
spite  of  their  present  menacing  ascendency — if  Athens  and 
Sparta  could  be  brought  heartily  to  co-operate  ;  and  might  be 
dealt  with  as  Thebes  herself  had  wished  to  deal  with  Athens 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sparta  refused  to  concur 
in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  utter  ruin.^ 

This  appeal  from  Sparta  was  earnestly  seconded  by  the 
envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius.  The  Corinthian  speaker 
contended,  that  Epaminondas  and  his  army,  passing  through 
the  territory  of  Corinth,  and  inflicting  damage  upon  it  in  their 
passage  into  Peloponnesus,  had  committed  a  glaring  violation 
of  the  general  peace,  sworn  in  371  B.C.,  first  at  Sparta  and 
afterwards  at  Athens,  guaranteeing  universal  autonomy  to 
every  Grecian  city.  The  envoy  from  Phlius — while  compli- 
menting Athens  on  the  proud  position  which  she  now  held, 
having  the  fate  of  Sparta  in  her  hands — dwelt  on  the  meed 
of  honour  which  she  would  earn  in  Greece,  if  she  now 
generously  interfered  to  rescue  her  ancient  rival,  forgetting 
past  injuries  and  remembering  only  past  benefits.  In  adopting 
such  policy,  too,  she  would  act  in  accordance  with  her  own 
true  interests ;  since,  should  Sparta  be  crushed,  the  Thebans 
would  become  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  and  more  for- 
midable still  to  Athens.* 

It  was  not  among  the  least  marks  of  the  prostration  of 
Sparta,  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  send  such  an  em- 
bassy to  Athens,  and  to  entreat  an  amnesty  for  so  many  un- 
toward realities  during  the  past  The  contrast  is  indeed 
striking,  when  we  set  her  present  language  against  that 
which  she  had  held  respecting  Athens,  before  and  through  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

At  first,  her  envoys  were  heard  with  doubtful  favour ;  the 
Reception  scutimcnt  of  the  Athenian  assembly  being  apparently 
Jnioys-thc  rather  against  than  for  them.  "  Such  language  from 
granTthS*  ^^  Spartans  (murmured  the  assembled  citizens)  is 
prayer-  intelligible  enough  during  their  present  distress  ;  but 
so  long  as  they  were  in  good  circumstances,  we  received 
nothing  but  ill-usage  from  them."  ^     Nor  was  the  complaint 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  34,  35. 

2  Xen.  Hellq^.  vi.  5,  38-48. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  35.    Ol  fi4rroi 


*A0riPaioi  oh  xdw  i94^avro,  &AX&  Bpovs  rts 
Toiovrof  9t7JK$€y,  &s  vvv  fikp  ravra  \^- 
yoi^p'^  5tc  Hi  e5  fvparroy^  4w4K€irro  ^fu^. 
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of  the  Spartans,  that  the  invasion  of  Laconia  was  contrary  to 
the  sworn  peace  guaranteeing  universal  autonomy,  admitted 
without  opposition.  Some  said  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
drawn  the  invasion  upon  themselves,  by  their  previous  inter- 
ference with  T^ea  and  in  Arcadia ;  and  that  the  intervention 
of  the  Mantineians  at  Tegea  had  been  justifiable,  since  Sta- 
sippus  and  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  that  city  had  been  the 
first  to  begin  unjust  violence.  On  the  other  hand*  the  appeal 
made  by  the  envoys  to  the  congress  of  Peloponnesian  allies 
held  in  404  B.C,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens — ^when  the 
Theban  deputy  had  proposed  that  Athens  should  be  totally 
destroyed,  while  the  Spartans  had  strenuously  protested 
against  so  cruel  a  sentence — made  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  assembly,  and  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
determine  them  in  favour  of  the  proposition.^  **  As  Athens 
was  then,  so  Sparta  is  now,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  the  fiat 
of  the  same  enemy  :  Athens  was  then  rescued  by  Sparta,  and 
shall  she  now  leave  the  rescue  unrequited  ?"  Such  was  the 
Ivoad  and  simple  issue  which  told  upon  the  feelings  of  the  as- 
sembled Athenians,  disposing  them  to  listen  with  increasing 
favour  both  to  the  envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius,  and  to 
their  own  speakers  on  the  same  side. 

To  rescue  Sparta,  indeed,  was  prudent  as  well  as  generous. 
A  counterpoise  would  thus  be  maintained  against  the  votepM«d 
excessive  aggrandizement  of  Thebes,  which  at  this  sp2tL— 
moment  doubtless  caused  serious  alarm  and  jealousy  if^l!^^ 
to  the  Athenians.  And  thus,  after  the  first  ebullition  ««*«~^- 
of  resentment  against  Sparta,   naturally  suggested  by  the 
history  of  the  past,  the  philo-Spartan  view  of  the  situation 
gradually  became  more  and  more  predominant  in  the  as- 
sembly.    Kallistratus  *  the  orator  spoke  eloquently  in  support 
of  the  Lacedaemonians;    while   the  adverse  speakers  were 
badly  listened  to,  as  pleading  in  favour  of  Thebes,  whom  no 
one  wished  to  aggrandize  farther.    A  vote,  decisive  and  en- 
thusiastic, was  passed  for  assisting  the  Spartans  with  the  full 
force  of  Athens ;    under  the  command  of  IphikratSs,   then 
residing  as  a  private  citizen  ^  at  Athens,  since  the  peace  of  the 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  35.     Miyiffrow        Xcnokleidls,  a  poet,  spoke  in  opposi- 
te rdir  KtxB^yr^v  Topik  Aaic€9tuii9wl»tp    tionto  the  vote  for  supporting  Sparta  (ib.) 


*  Demosthenes  cont  Neser.  p.  1353. 


»  Xen.   Hellen.  vi.    5,  49;    Dionys. 
Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysii,  p.  479. 
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preceding  year,  which  had  caused  him  to  be  recalled  from 
Korkyra. 
As  soon  as  the  sacrifices,  offered  in  contemplation  of  this 
enterprise,  were  announced  to  be  favourable,  Iphi- 
iphiknt«s  krat6s  made  proclamation  that  the  citizens  destined 
anny  to  the  for  scrvicc  should  cquip  themselves  and  muster  in 
"**  arms  in  the  grove* of  Akad^mus  (outside  the  grates) 
there  to  take  their  evening  meal,  and  to  march  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak.  Such  was  the  general  ardour,  that 
many  citizens  went  forth  from  the  grates  even  in  advance 
of  Iphikrat^s  himself,  and  the  total  force  which  followed  him 
is  said  to  have  been  12,000  men — not  named  under  con- 
scription by  the  general,  but  volunteers.^  He  first  marched 
to  Corinth,  where  he  halted  some  days ;  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  his  soldiers,  who  were  impatient  to  accomplish 
their  project  of  carrying  rescue  to  Sparta.  But  IphikratSs  was 
well-aware  that  all  beyond  Corinth  and  Phlius  was  hostile 
grround,  and  that  he  had  formidable  enemies  to  deal  with. 
After  having  established  his  position  at  Corinth,  and  obtained 
information  regarding  the  enemy,  he  marched  into  Arcadia, 
and  there  made  war  without  any  important  result  Epami- 
nondas  and  his  army  had  quitted  Laconia,  while  many  of  the 
Arcadians  and  Eleians,  had  gone  home  with  the  plunder 
acquired ;  so  that  Sparta  was  for  the  time  out  of  danger. 
Impelled  in  part  by  the  recent  manifestation  of  Athens,*  the 
Theban  general  himself  soon  commenced  his  march  of  return 
into  Boeotia,  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  line 
of  Mount  Oneium  between  Corinth  and  Kenchreae.  This 
line  was  composed  of  difficult  ground,  and  afforded  good 
means  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  army ;  nevertheless 
Iphikratfis,  though  he  occupied  its  two  extremities,  did  not 
attempt  directly  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Thebans.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  out  from  Corinth  all  his  cavalry, 
both  Athenian  and  Corinthian,  to  harass  them  in  their  march. 
But  Epaminondas  beat  them  back  with  some  loss,  and  pursued 
them  to  the  gates  of  Corinth.  Excited  by  tJiis  spectacle, 
the  Athenian  main  body  within  the  town  were  eager  to  march 
out  and  engage  in  general  battle.    Their  ardour  was  however 

'  This  number  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (xv.  63). 

'  To  this  extent  we  may  believe  what  is  said  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (Iphiciates, 
c  a). 
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repressed  by  Iphflcratds ;  who,  refusing  to  go  forth,  suffered 
the  Thebans  to  continue  their  retreat  unmolested.^ 


*  The  account  here  given  in  the  text 
coincides  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  with 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  with  Plntarch; 
and  also  (in  my  belief)  with  Pansanias 
(Xen.  Hellen.  vi  $»  S'  J  Plutarch, 
Pdop.  c  24 ;  Paosan.  ix.  14,  3). 

But  thoo^  I  accept  the  facts  of 
Xenophon,  I  cannot  accept  either  his 
SQppodtioDS  as  to  the  purpose,  or  his 
criticisms  on  the  conduct,  of  Iphikrat^ 
Other  modem  critics  appear  to  me  not 
to  hare  sufficiently  distinguished  Xeno- 
phoo's^idlr  from  his  suppositions, 

Il^bilbat^s  (says  Xenophon),  while 
attemptiii^  to  guard  the  Ime  of  Mount 
Oneinm,  m  o^er  that  the  Thebans 
might  not  be  able  to  reach  Boeotia— left 
the  excdlent  road  adjoining  to  Ken- 
chrese  unguarded.  Then,  wishing  to 
inform  himself  whether  the  Thebans 
bad  as  yet  passed  the  Mount  Oneium, 
he  sent  out  as  scouts  all  the  Athenian 
and  all  the  Corinthian  cavalry.  Now 
(obsenres  Xenophon)  a  few  scouts  can 
see  and  report  as  well  as  a  great 
number ;  while  the  great  number  find 
it  more  difficult  to  eet  back  in  safety. 
By  ;this  foolish  conduct  of  Iphikrat^ 
in  sending  out  so  large  a  body,  sereral 
horsemen  were  lost  in  the  retreat ; 
which  would  not  have  happened  if  he 
had  only  sent  out  a  few. 

The  criticism  here  made  by  Xeno- 
phon appears  unfounded.  It  is  plain, 
nrom  the  facts  which  he  himself  states, 
that  Iphikrat^  never  intended  to  t^ir 
the  passage  of  the  Thebans ;  and  that 
he  sent  out  his  whole  body  of  cavalry, 
not  simply  as  scouts,  but  to  harass  the 
enemy  on  ground  which  he  thought 
advantageous  for  the  purpose.  That  so 
able  a  ccnnmander  as  Iphikrat^s  should 
have  been  guilty  of  the  gross  blunders 
with  which  Xenophon  here  reproaches 
him*  is  in  a  high  degree  improbable  ;  it 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  Xeno- 
phon has  misconceived  his  real  purpose, 
why  indeed  should  Iphikrat^s  wish  to 
expose  the  whole  Athenian  army  in  a 
murderous  conflict  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  homeward  inarch  of  the 
Thebans?  His  mission  was  to  rescue 
Sparta ;  but  Sparta  was  now  no  longer 
in  danger  ;  and  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  Athens  that  the  Thebans  should  ^ 
back  to  Boeotia,  rather  than  remain  m 
Peloponnesus.  That  he  should  content 
himself  with  harassing  the  Thebans,  in- 


stead of  barring  their  retreat  directly, 
is  a  policy  which  we  should  expect  from 
him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  this 
retreat  which  has  excited  discussion 
among  the  commentators,  and  on  which 
I  dissent  from  their  views.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
who  says — 'fit  %p6Ut»  r^  vrpctr^  (£^pa- 
minondas)   icar^    Aixauov    iyiifrro,    mil 

l/icXA«y,  *l^iKpdnis  i  Ttfw$4o¥  vcAro- 

hrix*ip*i   fois  Oi|/9a/oif.      "Ttvofup^r^of 

abrk  ii^iudfiiwos  *A§iival«tw  rh 
iff  TV,  b$  hn^iiwai  futx^vfidpovs  roirt 
*A$iivml9¥s  iK4Xmp  *Ifat|Mln|t,  i  U  ad^it 
is  rhs  O^jSos  iarfiXaw. 

In  this  statement  there  are  some  inac* 
curacies,  as  that  of  calling  Iphikrat^ 
*'  son  of  Timotheus  ; "  and  speaking  of 
Lfchaum,  where  Pausanias  ought  to 
have  named  Kenchrea,  For  Epami- 
nondas  could  not  have  passed  Corinth 
on  the  side  of  Lechseum,  since  the  Long 
Walls,  reaching  from  one  to  the  other, 
would  prevent  him ;  moreover,  the 
"  niM;ea  ground  "  was  between  Corinth 
and  Kenchrese,  not  between  Corinth 
and  Lechaeum. 

But  the  words  which  occasion  most 
perplexity  are  those  which  follow : 
"  Epaminondas  repulses  the  assailants, 
and  having  come  to  the  city  itself  of  the 
Athenians^  when  Iphikratis  foroacfe  the 
Athenians  to  come  out  and  fight,  he 
(Epaminondas)  again  marched  away  to 
Thebes." 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
city  of  the  Athenians  t  The  natural 
sense  of  the  words  is  certainly  Athens  ; 
and  so  most  of  the  commentators  relate. 
But  when  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Corinth  and  Kenchreae,  can  we  reason- 
ably believe  that  Epaminondas  pursued 
the  fugitives  to  Athens — through  the 
city  of  Megara,  which  lay  in  the  way, 
and  which  seems  then  (Diodor.  xv.  68) 
to  have  been  allied  with  Athens  ?  The 
station  of  Iphikrat^  was  Corinth  ;  from 
thence  he  had  marched  out — and  thither 
his  cavalxy,  when  repulsed,  would  go 
back,  as  the  nearest  shelter. 

Dr.  Thiriwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 
ch.  39,  p.  141)  understands  Pausanias 
to  mean,  that  Iphikrat£s  retired  with 
his  defeated  cavalry  to  Corinth — that 

Q  2 
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On  returning  to  Thebes^  Epaminondas  with  Pelopidas  and 
Trial  of  the  other  Bceotarchs,  resigned  the  command.  They 
^^^'  had  already  retained  it  for  four  months  longer  than 
JSS^^  the  legal  expiration  of  their  term.  Although,  by  the 
b^iSS^c  constitutional  law  of  Thebes,  any  general  who  re- 
i^dme  tained  his  functions  longer  than  the  period  fixed  by 
iSd*SI^  '^^  ^^^^  pronounced  worthy  of  death,  yet  Epaminon- 
aoquhtai.  j^g^  whilc  employed  in  his  gfreat  projects  for  humi- 
liating Sparta,  and  founding  the  two  hostile  cities  on  her 
border,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  brave  this  illegality,  per- 
suading all  his  colleagrues  to  concur  with  him.  On  resigning 
the  command,  all  of  them  had  to  undergo  that  trial  of  account- 
ability which  awaited  every  retiring  magistrate,  as  a  matter  o( 
course — ^but  which,  in  the  present  case,  was  required  on  special 
g^und,  since  all  had  committed  an  act  notoriously  punishable 
as  well  as  of  dangerous  precedent  Epaminondas  undertook 
the  duty  of  defending  his  colleagues  as  well  as  himself.  That 
he  as  well  as  Pelopidas  had  political  enemies,  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  fair  pretext  for  accusing  him — is  not  to  be 
doubted.     But  we  may  well  doubt  whether  on  the  present 


Epaminondas  then  marched  straight  on 
to  Athens — and  that  Iphikrat6s  foUowed 
him.  "Possibly  (he  says)  the  only 
mistake  in  this  statement  is,  that  it  re- 
presents the  presence  of  Iphikrat^s,  in- 
stead of  his  absence^  as  the  cause  which 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  fighting. 
According  to  Xenophon,  Iphikrates 
must  have  been  in  the  rear  of  Epami- 
nondas.** 

I  cannot  think  that  we  obtain  this 
from  the  words  of  Xenophon.  Neither 
he  nor  Plutarch  countenances  the  idea 
that  Epaminondas  marched  to  the  walls 
of  Athens,  which  supposition  is  derived 
solely  from  the  words  of  Pausanias. 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  intimate  only 
that  Iphikrates  interposed  some  oppo- 
sition, and  not  very  effective  opposition, 
near  Corinth,  to  the  retreating  march 
of  Epaminondas,  from  Peloponnesus 
into  Boeotia. 

That  Epaminondas  should  have 
marched  to  Athens  at  all,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  when  he  was 
returning  to  Boeotia,  appears  to  me  in 
itself  improbable,  and  to  be  rendered 
still  more  improbable  by  the  silence  of 
Xenophon.    Nor  is  it  indispensable  to 


put  this  construction  even  upon  Pau- 
sanias ;  who  may  surely  have  meant 
by  the  words — «rpkj  afrrX  *A0iyraiW  rh 
turrv — ^not  Athens,  but  the  city  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  Athenians  engaged — that 
is,  Corinth,  The  city  of  the  Athenians^ 
in  reference  to  this  battle,  was  Corinth  ; 
it  was  the  city  out  of  which  the  troops 
of  Iphikrates  had  just  marched,  and  to 
which,  on  being  defeated,  they  naturally 
retired  for  safety,  pursued  by  Epami- 
nondas to  the  gates.  The  statement  of 
Pausanias— that  Iphikrates  would  not 
let  the  Athenians  in  the  town  (Corinth) 

fo  out  to  fight — then  follows  naturally. 
Ipaminon(&s,  finding  that  they  would 
not  come  out,  drew  back  his  troops, 
and  resumed  Ms  march  to  Thebes. 

The  stratagem  of  Iphikrat6s  noticed 
by  Polyaenus  (iii.  9,  29),  can  hardly  be 
the  same  incident  as  this  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  It  purports  to  be  a  noc- 
turnal surprise  planned  by  the  Thebans 
against  Athens  ;  which  certainly  must 
be  quite  different  (if  it  be  in  itself  a 
reality)  from  this  march  of  Epaminondas. 
And  the  stratagem  ascribed  by  Poly- 
senus  to  Iphikrat6s  is  of  a  strange  and 
highly  improbable  character. 
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occasion  any  of  these  enemies  actually  came  forward  to  pro- 
pose that  the  penalty  legally  incurred  should  be  inflicted  ;  not 
merely  because  this  proposition,  in  the  face  of  a  victorious 
army,  returning  elate  with  their  achievements,  and  proud  of 
their  commanders,  was  full  of  danger  to  the  mover  himself — 
but  also  for  another  reason — because  Epaminondas  would 
hardly  be  imprudent  enough  to  wait  for  the  case  to  be  stated 
by  his  enemies.  Knowing  that  the  illegality  committed  was 
flagrant  and  of  hazardous  example — having  also  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own  to  protect — he  would 
forestall  accusation  by  coming  forward  himself  to  explain  and 
justify  the  proceeding.  He  set  jbrth  the  glorious  results  of 
the  expedition  just  finished ;  the  invasion  and  devastation 
of  Laconia,  hitherto  unvisited  by  any  enemy — the  confinement 
of  the  Spartans  within  their  walls — the  liberation  of  all 
Western  Laconia,  and  the  establishment  of  Mess£n6  as  a  city 
— the  constitution  of  a  strong  new  Arcadian  city,  forming, 
with  Tegea  on  one  flank  and  Mess6n6  on  the  other,  a  line  of 
defence  on  the  Spartan  frontier,  so  as  to  ensure  the  permanent 
depression  of  the  great  enemy  of  Thebes — the  emancipation 
of  Greece  generally,  from  Spartan  ascendency,  now  con- 
summated. 

Such  justification — ^whether  delivered  in  reply  to  a  sub- 
stantive accuser,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  tendered  sponta- 
neously by  Epaminondas  himself — was  not  merely  satisfactory 
but  triumphant  He  and  the  other  generals  were  acquitted 
by  acclamation  ;  without  even  going  through  the  formality  of 
collecting  the  votes.*    And  it  appears  that  both  Epaminondas 


'  Plutarch,  Pdopidas,  c  25  ;  Plu- 
tarch^ Apophthegm,  p.  194  B. ;  Pau- 
saa.  ix<  14,  4 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epa- 
mioondas,  c  7,  8;  JEMeok^  V.  H.  xiii. 
42. 

Pausanias  states  the  fact  plainly  and 
dearly;  the  others,  especially  Nepos 
and  i^lian,  though  agreeing  in  the  main 


more  than  anything  else  to  set  the 
public  against  him — and  which  is  more- 
over quite  foreign  to  the  character  of 
Epaminondas.  To  carry  the  exaggera- 
tion still  further,  Plutarch  (De  vltioso 
Pudore,  p.  $40  E.)  describes  Pelopidas 
as  trembhng  and  begging  for  his  life. 
Epaminondas  had  committed  a  grave 


feet,  surround  it  wi^  colours  exa^er-  ,  ill^ity,  which-  could  not  be  passed 
ated  and  false.  They  represent  Epa-  '  over  without  notice  in  his  trial  of  ac- 
minondas  as  in  danger  of  being  put  i  countability.  But  he  had  a  good  justih- 
to  death  by  ungrateful  and  malignant  |  cation.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
fellow-citizens  :  Cornelius  Nepos  puts  put  in  the  justification ;  when  put  m,  it 
into  his  mouth  a  justificatory  speech  of  I  passed  triumphantly.  What  more  could 
extreme  insolence  (compare  Arist.  Or.  I  be  required?  The  facts,  when  fairly 
xlvi.  »«f)l  rov  vap€Ut>e^fAaros—ip,  385  '  stated,  wiU  not  serve  as  an  illustration 
Jebb  ;  p.  520  Dindorf) ;  which,  had  it  of  the  alleged  ingratitude  of  the  people 
been  really  made,  would  have  tended    towards  great  men. 
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and   Pelopidas   were  Immediately  re-appointed   among  the 
Boeotarchs  of  the  year.* 


>  Diodonis  (xv.  8i)  states  that  Pe- 
lopidas was  Boeotarch  without  interrup- 
tion, annually  re-appointed,  from  the 
revolution  of  Thebes  down  to  his  de- 
cease. Plutarch  also  (Pelopid.  c  34) 
affirms  that  when  Pelopidas  died,  he 
was  in  his  thirteenth  year  of  the  appoint- 
ment; which  may  he  understood  as 
the  same  assertion  in  other  words. 
Whether  Epaminondas  was  re-chosen 
does  not  appear. 


Sievers  denies  the  re-appointment  as 
well  of  Pelopidas  as  of  Epaminondas. 
But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  grounds  ; 
for,  in  my  judgement,  Epaminondas  ap- 
pears again  as  commander  in  Pelopon- 
nesus (hiring  this  same  year  (369  B.C.). 
Sievers  holds  Epaminondas  to  have 
commanded  without  being  Boeotarch  ; 
but  no  reason  is  produced  for  this  (Sie- 
vers, Geschicht  Griech.  bis  zur  Schlacht 
von  Mantineia,  p.  277). 
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CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESSfiNfi  AND  MEGALOPOLIS 

TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious  was  the  change  operated  throughout  the  Grecian 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June  371  RC. 
(when  the  general  peace,  including  all  except  Thebes  was 
sworn  at  Sparta,  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra), 
and  the  spring  of  369  B.C.,  when  the  Thebans,  after  a  victo- 
rious expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  were  reconducted  home 
by  Epaminondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting  to 
a  partial  re-constitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  been  --^ 
sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Among  most  of  Pdopon- 
the  cities  and  districts  hitherto  dependent  allies  of  tbebattieof 
Sparta,  the  local  oligarchies,  whereby  Spartan  influ- 
ence had  been  maintained,  were  overthrown,  not  without 
harsh  and  violent  reaction.  Laconia  had  been  invaded  and 
laid  waste,  while  the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  guarding  their  central  hearth!  and  their  families 
from  assault  The  western  and  best  half  of  Laconia  had  been 
wrested  from  them ;  Mess^nd  had  been  constituted  as  a  free 
city  on  their  frontier ;  a  large  proportion  of  their  Perioeki  and 
Helots  had  been  converted  into  independent  Greeks  bitterly 
hostile  to  them  ;  moreover  the  Arcadian  population  had  been 
emancipated  from  their  dependence,  and  organized  into  self- 
acting,  jealous  neighbours  in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as 
well  as  in  Tegea  and  Mantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian 
T^ea  was  now  among  the  chief  enemies  of  Sparta ;  and  the 
Skiritae,  so  loi^  numbered  as  the  bravest  of  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  latter,  were  now  identified  in  sentiment  with 
Arcadians  and  Thebans  against  her. 

Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had  also  been 
considerable ;  partly,  in  the  circumstances  of  Thessaly  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  Macedonia,  partly  in  the  position  and  policy  of  jnihout  Pe- 
Athens. 
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At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  B.C) 
Jason  was  tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas  king  of 
PriiSfS',  Macedonia.  Amyntas  was  dependent  on,  if  not  tri- 
^°***  butary  to,  Jason,  whose  dominion,  military  force,  and 
revenue,  combined  with  extraordinary  personal  enei^jy,  and 
ability,  rendered  him  decidedly  the  first  potentate  in  Greece, 
whose  aspirations  were  known  to  be  unbounded ;  so  that  he 
inspired  more  or  less  alarm  everywhere,  especially  to  weaker 
neighbours  like  the  Macedonian  prince.  Throughout  a  reign 
of  twenty-three  years,  full  of  trouble  and  peril,  Amyntas  had 
cultivated  the  friendship  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,^  espe- 
cially the  former.  It  was  by  Spartan  aid  only  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  prevail  over  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which 
would  otherwise  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  him.  At  the 
time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush  that  promising  and 
liberal  confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power 
(382-379  B.c),  holding  even  Thebes  under  garrison  among  her 
subject  allies.  But  the  revolution  of  Thebes,  and  the  war 
against  Thebes  and  Athens  (from  378  B.C.  downward)  had 
sensibly  diminished  her  power  on  land ;  while  the  newly- 
organized  naval  force  and  maritime  confederacy  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  overthrown  her  empire  at  sea.  Moreover,  the  great 
power  of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had  so  grown  up  (combined  with 
the  resistance  of  the  Thebans)  as  to  cut  off  the  communication 
of  Sparta  with  Macedonia,  and  even  to  forbid  her  (in  374  RC.) 
from  assisting  her  faithful  ally,  the  Pharsalian  Polydamas, 
against  him.*  To  Amyntas,  accordingly,  the  friendship  of 
Athens,  now  again  the  greatest  maritime  potentate  in  Greece, 
had  become  more  important  than  that  of  Sparta.  We  know 
that  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Athenian  generals, 
Iphikratte  and  Timotheus.  He  adopted  the  former  as  his 
son  ;  ^  at  what  exact  period,  cannot  be  discovered ;  but  I  have 
already  stated  that  Iphikratte  had  married  the  daughter  of 

'  iEschin^  De  Fals.  L^.  c.  13,  p.  upon  a  stronfi;  legendary  and  ancestral 
249 ;  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  124.  '  sentiment  raSier  than  on  common  po- 
•  O  y^p  xarfip  crow  (Isokrates  to  Philip)  litical  grounds ;  with  Athens,  it  was 
wphs  rks  Td\c(5  ra^Tos  (Sparta,  Athens,  j  both  p<3itical  and  serious ;  with  Sparta 
Argos,  and  Thebes),  off  <roi  vapatyu  it  was  attested  by  the  most  essential 
v^o^dx^uf  rhy  wow,  irphs  Muras  oUtiaos    military  aid  and  co-operation. 


The  connexion  of  Amyntas  with 
Thebes  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
siderable; that  with  Argos  was  based 


•  Xen.  Helleiu  vi.  i,  17. 

•  i^schinls,  De  Fais.  Leg.  c.  13,  p. 
249.    See  above,  Ch.  Ixxvii. 
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Kotys  king  of  Thrace,  and  had  acquired  a  maritime  settle- 
ment called  Drys  on  the  Thracian  coast  In  the  years  373- 
372  B.a,  we  find  Timotheus  also  in  great  favour  with  Amyntas, 
testified  by  a  valuable  present  sent  to  him  at  Athens ;  a  cargo 
of  timber,  the  best  produce  of  Macedonia.^  Amyntas  was  at 
this  period  on  the  best  footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies 
as  a  confederate  to  the  regular  synod  there  assembled,  and 
was  treated  with  considerable  favour.^ 

The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July  371  B.Q)  tended  to  knit  more 
closely  the  connection  between  Amyntas  and  the  AmWdous 
Athenians,  who  were  now  the  auxiliaries  most  likely  aSSi?^ 
to  sustain  him  against  the  ascendency  of  Jason.  It  SSuc'^ 
produced  at  the  same  time  the  more  important  effect  ^^^^^^^ 
of  stimulating  the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direction.  Not 
only  her  ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and  driven 
from  one  humiliation  to  another,  was  disabled  from  opposing 
her,  and  even  compelled  to  solicit  her  aid — but  new  rivals,  the 
Thebans,  were  suddenly  lifted  into  an  ascendency  inspiring  her 
with  mingled  jealousy  and  apprehension.  Hence  fresh  hopes 
as  well  as  fresh  jealousies  conspired  to  push  Athens  in  a  career 
of  aspiration  such  as  had  never  appeared  open  to  her  since 
the  disasters  of  404  B.C  Such  enlargement  of  her  views  was 
manifested  conspicuously  by  the  step  taken  two  or  three 
months  after  the  battle  oif  Leuktra  (mentioned  in  my  preceding 
chapter) — of  causing  the  peace,  which  had  already  been  sworn 
at  Sparta  in  the  preceding  month  of  June,  to  be  re-sworn 
under  the  presidency  and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities 
binding  themselves  mutually  to  each  other  as  defensive  allies 
of  Athens ;  *  thus  silently  disenthroning  Sparta  and  taking 
her  place. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could  hardly 
expect  to  hold,   anything  above  the  second  rank,  Heraspini. 
serving  as  a  bulwark  against  Theban  aggrandizement  ^"JJJiJ^^ 
At  sea  she  already  occupied  the  first  place,  at  the  ^^^ 
head   of  an   extensive  confederacy:  and  it  was  to  ofii^m-"^ 
farther  maritime  aggrandizement  that  her  present  *^**- 


1  DemostheiL  cont  Timotheum,  c 
S,  p.  1 194  :  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vL  I,  ii. 

*  i¥:schin6s,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c  13,  p. 
24S.      riip    warpiK^y    ^fivouMf^    kcX    ras 

r^  ^lAiinrou  irarpl,  &c. 


Demosthenes,  cont  Aristokrat  c  30^ 
p.  660.  T^y  warpiK^p  ^iXicof  &raycoG- 
<r9af  (Philip  to  the  Athenians) :  compare 
ibid,  c  29,  p.  657. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 
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chances,  as  well  as  her  past  traditions,  pointed  Such  is  the 
new  path  upon  which  we  now  find  her  entering,  At  the  first 
formation  of  her  new  confederacy,  in  378  B.C,  she  had  dis- 
tinctly renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the  laige  amount  of 
possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been  snatched  from 
her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  and  had  formally  proclaimed  that  no  Athenian  citizen 
should  for  the  future  possess  or  cultivate  land  out  of  Attica — 
a  guarantee  against  renovation  of  the  previous  kleruchies  or 
out-possessions.  This  prudent  self-restraint,  which  had  con- 
tributed so  much  during  the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her 
ag^ain  into  naval  pre-eminence,  is  now  gradually  thrown  aside, 
under  the  tempting  circumstances  of  the  moment  Hence- 
forward, the  Athenian  maritime  force  becomes  employed  for 
the  recovery  of  lost  possessions  as  well  as  for  protection  or 
enlargement  of  the  confederacy.  The  prohibition  against 
kleruchies  out .  of  Attica  will  soon  appear  to  be  forgotten. 
Offence  is  given  to  the  prominent  members  of  the  maritime 
confederacy ;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  misemployed  and 
broken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor,  who  starts  up, 
alike  able  and  unexpected,  in  the  Macedonian  prince,  Philip 
son  of  Amyntas. 
Very  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself  towards 
Athens,  in  371  B.c.  He  was  an  unpretending  ally, 
to  recover      looking  for  her  help  in  case  of  need  acfainst  Jason, 

Amphtpolis  11.  1.  1  .  Ai 

-Amyiitas    and  Sending  his  envoy  to  the  meeting  at  Athens 

£?nSi»^    about  September  or  October  371  B.C.,  when  the  gene- 

the  place.  ,  ^  ,     7  -      .'  .  T^ 

ral  peace  was  re-sworn  under  Athenian  auspices.     It 

was  at  this  meeting  that  Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth 
her  new  maritime  pretensions.  While  guaranteeing  to  every 
Grecian  city,  great  and  small,  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy,  she 
made  exception  of  some  cities  which  she  claimed  as  belonging 
to  herself.  Among  these  was  certainly  Amphipolis;  pro- 
bably also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and 
Potidaea  ;  all  which  we  find  a  few  years  afterwards  occupied 
by  Athenians.^  How  much  of  their  lost  possessions  the 
Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim,  we  cannot  dis- 


'  Demosthen.  (Philippic,  ii.  c.  4,  p.  71 ;  De  Halonneso,  c  3,  p.  79;  De  Rebus 
Chersones.  c.  2,  p.  91) ;  also  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosthen.  c  6,  p.  163. 
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tinctly  make  out  But  we  know  that  their  aspirations 
grasped  much  more  than  Amphipolis ;  ^  and  the  moment  was 
probably  thought  propitious  for  making  other  demands  be- 
sides. Amyntas  through  his  envoy,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  assembled  envoys,  recognised  without  opposition  the  right 
of  the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis.* 

Such  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  any  loss  to 
Amyntas,  or  any  gain  to  Athens;  for  Amphipolis,  Athens  and 
though  bordering  on  his  kingdom,  had  never  belonged  Amphipolis. 
to  him,  nor  had  he  any  power  of  transferring  it   Originally  an 
Athenian  colony,'  next  taken  from  Athens  in  424-423  B.C  by 
Brasidas,  through  the  improvidence  of  the  Athenian  officers 


'  Compare  the  aspirations  of  Athens, 
as  stated  in  391  B.C.,  when  the  propo- 
sitions of  peace  recommended  by  Ando- 
kid^  were  mider  consideration — aspi- 
rations, which  were  then  regarded  as 
beyond  all  hope  of  attainment,  and 
impnident  even  to  talk  about  (Andoki- 
das,  De  Pace  s.  15).  ^cm,  &AAa  X*fp6' 
nitf-or  ffol  ria  ikwouclas  km  rk  iyieHifiara 
imI  ri,  xp^  tni  daroXdfiatfup ;  'AXX'  ofht 
0anK€b%,  oikc  ot  ffififutx^  tnrfxn^vffof 
4tfup,  fu^  ir  tUnk  dci  iroXcftovrrat  icH}- 

*  i^gschin^,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c  14,  p. 
250. 

Svf^iax'*^  tV  AoKtZaifAOPiaffy  jcal  rdr 
iXXmw  'EAA^rwr  <rvyf\9o^f,  eft  ^r 
fOfOrmw  *Kttilnrrus  6  ^iXimrov  itvr^p,  Jcal 
w4fiwmf  tr^t9po¥,  ical  rUs   leas'   iavrhw 

voXiw  riiv  *AOiipal»y  0'vyc|aipcty 
piMrk  r&p  &XA«y  'EXX^y«y  *A997- 
paiois,  Kol  rovTo  rh  Kotphy  96yfUi  rmy 
'EAX^flor,  Koii  rohs  y^il>urafx4yovSf  ix 
Tmy  Ziifioarlcoy  ypafifiaTtop  fudprvpas 
waptirxStitn^- 

The  remarkable  event  to  which 
JEsdnnBs  here  makes  allusion,  must 
have  taken  place  either  in  the  congress 
held  at  Sparta,  in  the  month  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  where  the  eenenu 
peace  was  sworn,  ¥dth  universal  auto- 
nomy guaranteed — leaving  out  only 
Thebes ;  or  else,  at  the  subsequent 
congress  held  tluree  or  four  months 
afterwards  at  Athens,  where  a  peace, 
on  similar  conditions  generally,  was 
again  sworn  under  the  auspices  of 
Athens  as  president. 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  took  place 
on  the  latter  occasion — ^at  Atnens. 
First,  the  reference  of  iCschines  to  the 
hift6<rui  ypdfif»ara  leads  us  to  conclude 


that  the  affair  was  transacted  in  that 
city ;  secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Athenians  would  have  been  in  any  situ- 
ation to  exact  such  a  reserve  in  their 
favour,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra ; 
thirdly,  the  congress  at  Sparta  was  held 
not  for  the  purpose  of  av/ifuLxia  or 
alliance,  but  ror  tnat  of  terminating  the 
war  and  concluding  peace;  while  the 
subsequent  congress  at  Athens  formed 
the  basis  of  a  defensive  alliance,  to 
which,  either  then  or  soon  afterwards, 
Sparta  acceded. 

'  The  pretensions  advanced  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  (in  his  EpistoU  ad  Athe- 
nienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  164),  that 
Amphipolis  or  its  looedity  originally 
belonged  to  his  ancestor  Alexander  son 
of  Amyntas,  as  having  expelled  the 
Persians  from  it — are  unfounded,  and 
contradicted  by  Thucydides.  At  least, 
if  (which  is  barely  possible)  Alexander 
ever  did  acquire  the  spot,  he  must  have 
lost  it  afterwards;  for  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Edonian  Thradans,  both  in  465 
B.C.,  when  Athens  made  her  first  un- 
successful attempt  to  plant  a  colony 
there — and  in  437  B.a,  when  she  tried 
again  with  better  success  under  Agnon, 
and  established  Amphipolis  (ThucydL 
iv.  102). 

The  expression  of  iEschin^s,  that 
Am3mtas  m  371  B.a  "gave  up  or 
recaied  from  '*  Amphipolis  {Sr  J*  *A/t^y- 
Tof  kw4imi — De  Fals.  Leg.  L  c)  can  at 
most  onlv  be  construed  as  referring  to 
rights  which  he  may  have  claimed, 
since  he  was  never  in  actual  possession 
of  it;  though  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  orator  should  use  such  language  in 
addressing  Philip  son  of  Amyntas,  who 
was  really  master  of  the  town. 
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Euklfis  and  Thucydidte,  then  re-colonized  under  Lacedaemo- 
nian auspices — it  had  ever  since  remained  an  independent 
city ;  though  Sparta  had  covenanted  to  restore  it  by  the 
peace  of  Nikias  (421  B.C),  but  had  never  performed  her  cove- 
nant Its  unparalleled  situation,  near  to  both  the  bridge  and 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory, 
within  reach  of  the  mining  district  of  Pangaeus — rendered  it  a 
tempting  prize  :  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was  indisputa- 
ble ;  so  far  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by 
Brasidas,  and  formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the  cap- 
ture, could  confer  a  right  But  this  treaty,  not  fulfilled  at  the 
time,  was  now  fifty  years  old.  The  repugnance  of  the  Amphi- 
politan  population,  which  had  originally  prevented  its  fulfil- 
ment, was  strengthened  by  all  the  sanction  of  a  long  prescrip- 
tion :  while  the  tomb  and  chapel  of  Brasidas  their  second 
founder,  consecrated  in  the  agora,  served  as  an  imperishable 
admonition  to  repel  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Athens. 
Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be  the  right,  were  deplorably 
impolitic  unless  Athens  was  prepared  to  back  them  by  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  men  and  money  :  from  which  we  shall  find  her 
shrinking  now,  as  she  had  done  (under  the  unwise  advice  of 
Nikias)  in  431  B.C.,  and  the  years  immediately  succeeding. 
In  fact,  the  large  renovated  pretensions  of  Athens  both  to 
Amphipolis  and  to  other  places  on  the  Macedonian  and 
Chalkidic  coast,  combined  with  her  languor  and  inertness  in 
military  action — ^will  be  found  henceforward  among  the 
greatest  mischiefs  to  the  general  cause  of  Hellenic  independ- 
ence, and  among  the  most  effective  helps  to  the  well-conducted 
aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of 
her  lost  transmarine  possessions  was  thus  advanced 

Death  of  ,  .       -    .         ,  -        , 

Jason  and     and  recognised  m  the  congress  of  autumn  371  B.C, 
state  of        she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  take  any 
andMaL-     immediate  steps  for  prosecuting  it     Six    months 
***  afterwards,  the  state  of  northern  Greece  was  again 

completely  altered  by  the  death,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of 
Jason  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Amyntas  in  Macedonia.^  The 
former  was  cut  off  (as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter)  by  assassination,  while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  vigour ; 

'  Diodor.  xv.  60. 
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and  his  great  power  could  not  be  held  together  by  an  inferior 
hand.  His  two  brothers,  Polyphron  and  Polydorus,  succeeded 
him  in  the  post  of  tagus  of  Thessaly.  Polyphron,  having  put 
to  death  his  brother,  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short  time ; 
after,  which  he  too  was  slain  by  a  third  brother,  Alexander  of 
Pherae  :  but  not  before  he  had  committed  gross  enormities,  by 
killing  and  banishing  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
of  Larissa  and  Pharsalus ;  among  them  the  estimable  Poly- 
damas.^  The  Larissaean  exiles,  many  belonging  to  the  great 
family  of  the  Aleuadae,  took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where 
Amyntas  (having  died  in  370  B.C)  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
throne  by  his  youthful  son  Alexander.  The  latter,  being 
persuaded  to  invade  Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
them,  succeeded  .in  getting  possession  of  Larissa  and  Kran- 
non  ;  both  which  cities  he  kept  under  his  own  garrisons,  in 
spite  of  unavailing  resistance  from  Polyphron  and  Alexander 
of  Pherae.* 

This  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  despotism  in 
Pherae,  and  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  military  Aiewuxkr 
power,  was  nevertheless  unable  to  keep  together  the  J^  u*S?~ 
whole  of  it,  or  to  retain  Thessaly  and  its  circumjacent  KSji^-. 
tributaries  in  one  united  dominion.     The  Thessalian  xh^^li**^ 
cities  hostile  to  him  invited  assistance,  not  merely  Th«^y- 
from  Alexander  of  Macedon,  but  also  from  the  Thebans  ;  who 
despatched  Pelopidas  into  the  country,  seemingly  in  369  B.C., 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  army  under  Epaminondas  from 
its  victorious  progress  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia.     Pelopidas 
entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  took  Larissa 
with  various  other  cities  into  Theban  protection  ;  apparently 
under  the  acquiescence  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  alliance.'    A  large  portion  of  Thessaly  thus 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi  4,  33,  34.  1  the  text  comes  from  Diodorus ;  who 

DiodoTUs    (xv.  61)   calb    Alexander    affirms,   however,    farther — that    Pelo- 

of  Pherae  hrother  of  Polydonis ;  Plu-  ,  pidas    marched    into    Macedonia,   and 

tarch  (Pdopid.  c  29)  calls  him  nephew.  |  brought  back  as  an  hostage  to  Thebes 

Xenc^hoQ  does  not  expressly  say  which ;  i  the  yoathful  Philip,  brother  of  Alex- 

but  his  narrative  seems  to  countenance    ander.    This  latter  affirmation  is  incor- 

the  statement  of  Diodorus  rather  than    rect ;    we    know    that    Philip  was    in 

that  of  Plutarch.  Macedonia,  and  free,  a/itr  the  death 

'  Diodor.  xv.  61.  of  Alexander.    And  I  believe  that  the 

'  Diodor.  xv.  67.  march  of   Pelopidas    into  Macedonia, 

The  transactions  of  Blacedonia  and    with  the  bringing  back  of  Philip  as  a 

Thessdy  at  this  period  are  difficult  to    hostage,   took  place   in  the  following 

make  out  clearly.    What  is  stated  in    year  368  B.c. 
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came  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility  to  the 
dynasty  of  Pherae  and  to  the  brutal  tyrant  Alexander  who 
now  ruled  in  that  city. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough 
^^  in  maintaining  his  own  dominion  at  home,  without 

Macedonia  holding  Thcssaliau  towns  in  garrison.  He  was 
anderaonof  hantssed  by  iutestiue  dissensions,  and  after  a  reign 
Eu^aShl    of  scarcely  two  years,  was  assassinated  (368  RC)  by 

^^'  some  conspirators  of  A16rus  and  Pydna,  two  cities 
(half  Macedonian,  half  Hellenic)  near  the  western  coast  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf.  Ptolemaeus  (or  Ptolemy)  of  A16rus  is  men- 
tioned as  leader  of  the  enterprise,  and  ApoUophan^  of  Pydna 
as  one  of  the  agents.^  But  besides  these  conspirators,  there 
was  also  another  enemy,  Pausanias — a  man  of  the  royal 
lineage  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne;*  who,  having  been 
hitherto  in  banishment,  was  now  returning  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  Greeks,  supported  by  numerous  partisans 
in  Macedonia — and  was  already  master  of  Anthemus,  Therm ^, 
Strepsa,  and  other  places  in  or  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  He 
was  making  war  both  against  Ptolemy  and  against  the  remain- 
ing family  of  Amyntas.  Eurydik^,  the  widow  of  that  prince, 
was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdikkas,  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.  She  was  in  the  same 
interest  with  Ptolemy,  the  successful  conspirator  against  her 
son  Alexander,  and  there  was  even  a  tale  which  represented 
her  as  his  accomplice  in  the  deed.  Ptolemy  was  regent, 
administering  her  affairs,  and  those  of  her  minor  children, 
against  Pausanias.' 


Jastin  also  states  (vii.  $),  erroneously, 
that  Alexander  of  Macedon  gave  his 
brother  Philip  as  a  hostage,  first  to  the 
lUyrians,  next  to  the  Thebans. 

'  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  58, 
p.  402  ;  Diodorus,  xv.  71. 

Diodonis  makes  the  mistake  of  calling 
this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyntas  and 
brother  of  Perdikkas ;  though  he  at  the 
same  time  describes  him  as  UroX^fuuos 
*AXMpirnSf  which  description  would 
hardly  be  applied  to  one  of  the  royal 
brothers.  Moreover,  the  passage  of 
iEschin^  Fals.  Leg.  c  14.  p.  250, 
shows  that  Ptolemy  was  not  son  of 
Amyntas ;  and  Dexippus  (ap.  Syn- 
cellum,  p.  263)  confirms  the  fact. 

See  tnese  points  discussed    in    Mr. 


Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenid,   Ap- 
pendix, c  4. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  2. 

•  y^lschin^s,  Fals.  Legat  &  13,  14, 
p.  249,  250 ;  Justin,  vii.  6. 

iEschin^  mentions  Ptolemy  as  r^;entv 
on  behalf  of  Eurydikd  and  her  two 
younger  sons.  iSschin^s  also  mentions 
Alexander  as  having  recently  died^  bat 
says  nothing  about  his  assassination. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  assassinated,  whidi  we 
know  both  from  Demosthen^  and 
Diodorus ;  and  assassinated  by  Ptolemy, 
which  we  know  from  Plutarch  (Pelop. 
c  27),  Marsyas  (ap.  Athenseum,  xiv.  p. 
629),  and  Diodorus.  Justin  states  that 
£urydik6  conspired    both  against  her 
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Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends,  Eurydikfi 
and  Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  to  yield  the  b.c.  368. 
country  to  Pausanias,  had  they  not  found  by  accident  ^JjlJJS^y 
a  foreign  auxiliary  near  at  hand.  The  Athenian  ^^Vfc. 
admiral  Iphikrat^,  with  a  squadron  of  moderate  JgJ*^, 
force,  was  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  He  had  of  Amyntai. 
been  sent  thither  by  his  countrymen  (369  B.C)  (soon  after  his 
partial  conflict  near  Corinth  with  the  retreating  army  of 
Epaminondas,  on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  to  Boeotia),  for 
the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the  maritime  repon  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations  with  parties  in 
the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future  military  opera- 
tions. At  the  period  when  Alexander  was  slain,  and  when 
Pausanias  was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  Iphikrat£s  happened 
to  be  on  the  Macedonian  coast  He  was  there  visited  by 
Eurydik6  with  her  two  sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip  ;  the  latter 
seemingly  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  former 
somewhat  older.  She  urgently  implored  him  to  assist  the 
family  in  their  •  present  emergency,  reminding  him  that 
Amyntas  had  not  only  throughout  his  life  been  a  faithful  ally 
of  Athens,  but  had  also  adopted  him  (Iphikrat^s)  as  his  son, 
and  had  thus  constituted  him  brother  to  the  two  young 
princes.  Placing  Perdikkas  in  his  hands,  and  causing  Philip 
to  embrace  his  knees,  she  appealed  to  his  generous  sympathies, 
and  invoked  his  aid  as  the  only  chance  of  restoration,  or  even 
of  personal  safety,  to  the  family.  Iphikratds,  moved  by  this 
affecting  supplication,  declared  in  her  favour,  acted  so  vigor- 
ously against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia,  and 
secured  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas  ;  under  Ptolemy 
of  Al6rus  as  regent  for  the  time. 

This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator  iEschinfis  ^ 
in  an  oration  delivered  many  years  afterwards  at  Athens. 
The  boy,  who  then  clasped  the  knees  of  Iphikratfis,  lived 
afterwards  to  overthrow  the  independence,   not  of  Athens 


husband  Amyntas,  and  against  her 
children,  in  concert  with  a  paramour. 
The  statements  of  iEschin^  rather  tend 
to  disprove  the  chaise  of  her  having 
been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
but  to  support  that  of  her  having  been 
accomplice  ¥rith  Ptolemy  in  the  murder 
of  Alexander. 

Assassination  was  a  fate  which  fre- 


quently befel  the  Macedonian  kings. 
When  we  come  to  the  history  of  Olym- 
pias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Macedonian  queens 
were  capable  of  greater  crimes  thsoi 
those  imputed  to  Eurydikd. 

*  iSscnines,  Fals.  Leg.  c  13,  14,  p. 
249»  250 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Iphicrates, 
c  3. 
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alone  but  of  Greece  generally.  The  Athenian  general  had 
not  been  sent  to  meddle  in  the  disputes  of  saccession  to  the 
Macedonian  crown.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  his  interference  may  really  have  promised 
beneficial  consequences  to  Athens ;  so  that  we  have  no  rig^t 
to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen  ruin  which  it  was  afterwards 
found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikratds  maintained  the  family 
of  Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  A16rus  as  r^ent,  it 
did  not  procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  ; 
which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  bestow. 
Amphipolis  was  at  that  time  a  free  Greek  city,  inhabited  by  a 
population  in  the  main  seemingly  Chalkidic,  and  in  confede- 
racy with  Olynthus.^  Iphikrat^  prosecuted  his  naval  opera- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  for  a  period  of 
three  years  (368-365  B.C).  We  make  out  very  imperfectly 
what  he  achieved.  He  took  into  his  service  a  general  named 
Charidfimus,  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Euboea ;  one  of  those  Con- 
dottieri  (to  use  an  Italian  word  familiar  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury), who,  having  a  band  of  mercenaries  under  his  command, 
hired  himself  to  the  best  bidder  and  to  the  most  promising 
cause.  These  mercenaries  served  tinder  Iphikratds  for  three 
years,^  until  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Athenians  from  his  com- 
mand and  superseded  by  Timotheus.  What  successes  they 
enabled  him  to  obtain  for  Athens,  is  not  clear ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Amphipolis.  He 
seems  to  have  directed  one  or  two  attempts  against  the  town 
by  other  officers,  which  proved  abortive ;  but  he  got  possession 
of  some  Amphipolitan  prisoners  or  hostages,'  which  opened  a 
prospect  of  accomplishing  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

*  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  669, 


s.  159. 


149.  c,  37. 
The    passage    in  which    the   orator 
/iio^ot  irdKiy    atrrhy    (Chari-    alludes  to  these  hostages  of  the  Amphi- 
d6mus)   rots  *0\vp$iois,   roTs  i/itr^pois  \  politans  in  the  han(b  of  Iphikrat^  is 
ix'^poTs  icai  rots  Ixovtriy  *A/t^^oXir  icark    unfortunately  not  fully  intelligible  with- 
out farther  information. 

(Charid^mus)  UpSerov  fikv  ro^s  'A^- 
^iiroA.ir«r   6fi'fipovs,    ots  trap   *Ap> 


rovrop  rhp  XP^^^^* 

Demosthen^  is  here  speaking  of  the 
time  when  Timotheus  superseded  Iphi 


krat^  in  the  command,  that  is,  about  iriXov  \afikp  'l^iKpdriis  Kimtt* 
365-364  B.C.  But  we  are  fairly  entitled  !  ^vXirr CIV  ahr^,  ^n^ivafiipmp 
to  presume  that  the  same  is  true  of  369  hiiSop  &s  tfuis  KOfdarai,  tntpHwc^p  *Kfk' 
or  368  B.C.  I  ^uroXfraii'  koX  rov  fi^  XafitTp  *Afi^woXaf, 

•  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  669,  '  tout*  ifiirSSiop  xwri^r^, 
s.  149,  c.  37.  i      Who  Harpalus  was — or  what  is  meant 

»  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  669,  s.  '  by  Iphikrat^s  "  obtaining  (or  capturing) 
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It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  dearth  of 
information,  that   Iphikratds  during  his   command 
between  369-365  B.C  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  and  Timo- 
of  his  countrymen.    At  that  time,  those  expectations 
were  large,  as  testified  by  sending  out  not  only  Iphikrat£s  to 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  also  Timotheus  (who  had  returned 
from  his  service  with  the  Persians  in  372-371  B.c)  to  Ionia 
and  the   Hellespont,  in  conjunction  with  Ariobarzan^  the 
satrap  of  Phrygfia.*    That  satrap  was  in  possession  of  Sestos, 
as  well  as  of  various  other  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
towards  which  Athenian  ambition  now  tended,  'according  to 
that  new  turn,  towards  more  special  and  separate  acquisitions 
for  Athens,  which  it  had  taken  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
But  before  we  advert  to  the  achievements  of  Timotheus  (366- 
365  B.C)  in  these  regions,  we  must  notice  the  main  course  of 
political  conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down  to  the  partial  pacifl- 
cation  of  366  B.C 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  Iphikratds  (in  the  winter 
of  370-369  B.C.)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the  grasp  of  b.c  369. 
Epaminondas,  the  terms  of  a  permanent  alliance  had  2SSJe*dis- 
not  yet  been  settled  between  them.    Envoys  from  ^^^^ 
Sparta  and  her  allies  visited  Athens  shortly  after-  aS^^o^ 
wards  for  that  purpose.^    All  pretensions  to  exclusive  Spa"*. 


from  him  the  Amphipolitan  hostages '* 
— we  cannot  determine.  Possibly  Har- 
palns  may  have  been  commander  of  a 


The  narrative  of  Xenophon  carries 
to  my  mind  conviction  that  this  is 
what  he  meant  to  affirm.    In  the  begin- 


hody   g(    Macedonians    or    Thracians  |  ning  of  Book  VII.  he  says,  r^  9*  tcrip^ 


acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Amphipoli- 
tans,  and  in  this  character  exacting 
hostages  from  them  as  security.  Chari* 
dteus,  as  we  see  afterwards  when 
acting  for  Kersoblept^  received  hos- 
tages from  the  inhabitants  of   Sestos 


irpdcrfitis  ^\6^  ahroKpdrofMS  'A^raff, 
fiov\*v(r6fupot  KoB*  8,  ri  ^  avfifuix^  icroiro 
Aairc9aiftoWo(f  jcal  *A0riyalois. 

Now    the  words  r^  i*  btrrip^  frti 
denote  the  spring  of  369  B.c 


(Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  679,  c.        Xenophon  goes  on  to  describe  the 
40,  s.  177).  assembly  and  the  discussion  at  Athens, 

^  Demosth.  De  Rhodior.  Libertat  c.  ;  respecting  the  terms  of  alliance.    This 
5,  p.  193.  description  occupies,  from  vii.  i,  i  to 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  l,  i.  {  vii.   i,    14,  where  the  final  vote  and 

The  words  r^  6ar4p^  Ircc  must  denote  '  agreement  is  announced, 
the  year  beginning  in  the  spring  of  369  1  Immediately  after  this  vote,  Xeno- 
B.C.  On  this  pomt  I  agree  with  Dr.  I  ohon  goes  on  to  say — Irpartvoiiiwttv  V 
Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  40,  p.  j  afKfxnipwy  ain&p  koI  T«r  avfifidxt$y 
145  note) ;  differing  from  him  however  (Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  allies) 
(p.  146  note),  as  well  as  from  Mr.  '  tis  K6ptvOoyf  f9o^€  Kotyp  pvKdrrtiy  rb 
Clinton,  in  this — that  I  place  the  second  "Ov^iov.  Kai  iir^l  4wop€voyro  ol  ^riPcuot 
expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Pelo-  ical  ol  aififutxoit  wc^wra^dfuvoi  i^iXwrrop 
ponnesus  (as  Sievers  nlaces  it,  p.  278)  dWos  AxXoOtp  rod  'Optiov. 
in  369  B,c. ;  not  in  368  B.C.  \      I  conceive  that  the  decision  of  the 

VOL.   VI IL  R 
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headship  on  the  part  of  Sparta  were  now  at  an  end  Amidst 
abundant  discussion  in  the  public  assembly,  all  the  speakers, 
Lacedaemonian  and  others  as  well  as  Athenian,  unanimously 
pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be  vested  jointly  and 
equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  and  the  only  point  in  debate 
was,  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  most  suitably  carried 
out  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  former  should  command 
on  land,  the  latter  at  sea  ;  a  distribution,  which,  on  first  hearing, 
found  favour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient  until  an  Athenian 
named  Kephisodotus  reminded  his  countrymen,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  few  ships  of  war,  and  those  manned 
chiefly  by  Helots  ;  while  the  land-force  of  Athens  consisted 
of  her  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice  citizens  of  the 
state.  Accordingly,  on  the  distribution  now  pointed  out, 
Athenians,  in  g^eat  numbers  and  of  the  best  quality,  would 
be  placed  under  Spartan  command ;  while  few  Lacedae- 
monians, and  those  of  little  dignity,  would  go  under  Athenian 
command  ;  "^hich  would  be,  not  equality,  but  the  reverse. 
Kephisodotus  proposed  that  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  the 
command  should  alternate  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in 
periods  of  five  days ;  and  his  amendment  was  adopted.^ 

Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit  of  perfect  equality 
B.C.  369.  between  the  two  competitors  for  headship,  it  was  by 
The  Spartan  ^o  mcans  wcll-calculated  for  success   in  joint  op- 

allied  army  •'  *^ 

defends  the    erations  against  a  general  like  Epaminondas.     The 
Mount         allies  determined  to  occupy  Corinth  as  a  main  station, 

Oneium —  t        i»  ii 

Eparainon-     and  to  guard  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium  between  that 

das  breaks  *-* 

throueh        city  and  Kenchreae,^  so  as  to  prevent  the  Thebans 

It,  and  '  ,  •••Tki  -r 

march^       from  again  penetrating  into  Peloponnesus.     It  is  one 
ponncsus.      mark  of  the  depression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta 

Athenian  assembly — the  march  of  the  |  ponnesus  during  369  B.C. 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  guard  It  is  indeed  contended  (and  admitted 
the  lines  of  Oneion — and  the  march  even  by  Sievers)  that  Epaminondas 
of  the  Thebans  to  enter  Peloponnesus  could  not  have  been  re-elected  Boeo- 
— are  here  placed  by  Xenophon  as  i  tarch  in  369  B.C.  But  in  this  point  I 
events  in  immediate  sequence,  with  no  '  do  not  concur.  It  appears  to  me  that 
long  interval  of  time  between  them.  I  the  issue  of  the  trial  at  Thebes  was 
see  no  ground  to  admit  the  interval  triumphant  for  him ;  thus  making  it 
of   a    year    between  the  vote  of   the    more  probable — not  less  probable — that 


assembly  and  the  march  of  the  The- 
bans ;  the  more  so,  as  Epaminondas 
might    reasonably    presume    that    the 


he  and  Pelopidas  were  re-elected  Rieo- 
tarchs  immediately. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  10-14. 


building  of  Megalopolis  and  Messen^,         *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  15,  16;  Diodor. 
recently  begun,  would  need  to  be  sup-     xv.  68. 
ported  by  another  Theban  army  in  Pelo-  ; 
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that  this  very  station,  now  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  Theban  invader  from  her  frontier,  had  been  held, 
during  the  war  from  394-387  B.C,  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  against  herself,  to  prevent  her  from  breaking,  out  of 
Peloponnesus  into  Attica  and  Bceotia.  Never  since  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes  had  there  been  any  necessity  for  defending 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against  an  extra-Peloponnesian 
assailant  But  now,  even  to  send  a  force  from  Sparta  to 
Corinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to  transport  by  sea,  either 
across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from  Prasiae  to  Halieis,  or  round 
Cape  Skyllaeum  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  Kenchreae ;  for  no 
Spartan  troops  could  march  by  land  across  Arcadia  or  Aigos. 
This  difficulty  however  was  surmounted,  and  a  large  allied 
force  (not  less  than  20,000  men  according  to  Diodorus) — 
consisting  of  Athenians  with  auxiliary  mercenaries  under 
Chabrias,  Lacedaemonians,  Pellenians,  Epidaurians,  Megarians, 
Corinthians,  and  all  the  other  allies  still  adhering  to  Sparta 
— ^was  established  in  defensive  position  along  the  line  of 
Oneium. 

It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  re-open  communication  with 
her  Peloponnesian  allies.  Accordingly  Epaminondas, 
at  the  head  of  the  Thebans  and  their  northern  allies, 
arrived  during  the  same  summer  in  front  of  this  position,  on 
his  march  into  Peloponnesus.  His  numbers  were  inferior  to 
those  of  his  assembled  enemies,  whose  position  prevented  him 
from  joining  his  Arcadian,  Argeian,  and  Eleian  allies,  already 
assembled  in  Peloponnesus.  After  having  vainly  challenged 
the  enemy  to  come  down  and  fight  in  the  plain,  Epaminondas 
laid  his  plan  for  attacking  the  position.  Moving  from  his 
camp  a  little  before  daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the  enemy  just 
when  the  night-guards  were  retiring,  but  before  the  general 
body  had  yet  risen  and  got  under  arms  ^ — he  directed  an 
assault  along  the  whole  line.  But  his  principal  effort,  at  the 
head  of  the  chosen  Theban  troops,  was  made  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Pellenians,  who  were  posted  in  the  most 
assailable  part  of  the  line.^    So  skilfully  was  his  movement 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  16 ;  Polyaenus,  ;  same  hour  that  the  Athenian  Thrasy- 
ii.  2,  9.  I  bulus  surprised  the  troops  of  the  Thirty, 

lliis  was  an  hour  known  to  be  favour-    near  Phyld  in  Attica  (Xen.  .Hellen.  ii. 
able  to  sudden  assailants,  affording  a  '  4,  6). 

considerable    chance    that    the   enemy        ^  Xen.   Hellen.   ib. ;    Pausanias,   ix. 
might  be  off  their  guard.     It  was  at  the    1 5,  2. 

R   2 
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conducted,  that  he  completely  succeeded  in  surprising  them. 
The  Lacedaemonian  polemarch,  taken  unprepared,  was  driven 
from  his  position,  and  forced  to  retire  to  another  point  of  the 
hilly  gfound.  He  presently  sent  to  solicit  a  truce  for  burying 
his  dead  ;  agreeing  to  abandon  the  line  of  Oneium,  which  had 
now  become  indefensible.  The  other  parts  of  the  Theban  army 
made  no  impression  by  their  attack,  nor  were  they  probably 
intended  to  do  more  than  occupy  attention,  while  Epaminondas 
himself  vigorously  assailed  the  weak  point  of  the  position. 
Yet  Xenophon  censures  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch  as  faint- 
hearted, for  having  evacuated  the  whole  line  as  soon  as  his 
own  position  was  forced;  alleging,  that  he  might  easily  have 
found  another  good  position  on  one  of  the  neighbouring 
eminences,  and  might  have  summoned  reinforcements  from 
his  allies — and  that  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial 
success,  were  so  embarrassed  how  to  descend  on  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  side  of  Oneium,  that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat. 
The  criticism  of  Xenophon  indicates  doubtless  an  unfavourable 
judgement  pronounced  by  many  persons  in  the  army;  the 
justice  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate.  But 
whether  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  was  to  blame  or  not, 
Epaminondas,  by  his  skilful  and  victorious  attack  upon  this 
strong  position,  enhanced  his  already  high  military  renown.^ 

Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  Arcadians,  Eleians, 
B.C.  360.  and  Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
sikyoa  Spartan  and  Athenian  force,  which  appears  now  to 
ffibSt-  have  confined  itself  to  Corinth,  Lechaeum,  and  Ken- 
mS Sth-  chreae.  He  ravaged  the  territories  of  Epidaurus, 
fui  to  Sparta.  Tfoezen,  and  Phlius;  and  obtained  possession  of 
Sikyon  as  well  as  of*  Pell6n&*    At  Sikyon,  a  vote  of  the 


Pausanias  describes  the  battle  as 
baving  been  fought  ircpl  A4xbuop;  not 
very  exact,  topographically,  since  it 
was  on  the  other  side  of  Corinth,  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Kenchrese. 

Diodorus  (xv.  68)  states  that  the 
whole  space  across,  from  Kenchrese  on 
one  sea  to  Lechaeum  on  the  other,  was 
trenched  and  palisaded  by  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans.  But  this  cannot  be  true, 
because  the  Long  Walls  were  a  suffi- 
cient defence  between  Corinth  and  Le- 
chaeum ;  and  even  between  Corinth  and 
Kenchrese,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
such  continuous  line   of   defence  was 


drawn,  though  the  assailable  points 
were  probably  thus  guarded.  Xeno- 
phon does  not  mention  either  trench  or 
palisade. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  14-17 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  68. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  i,  18;  vii.  2,  11  ; 
Diodor.  xv.  69. 

This  march  against  Sikyon  seems 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias  (vi.  3,  i) ;  the 
Eleian  horse  were  commanded  by 
Stomius,  who  slew  the  enemy's  com- 
mander with  his  own  hand. 

The  stratagem  of  the  Boeotian  Pam- 
men6s    in    attacking    the   harbour    of 
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people  being  taken,  it  was  resolved  to  desert  Sparta  to  form 
alliance  with  Thebes,  and  to  admit  a  Theban  harmost  and 
garrison  into  the  acropolis ;  Euphron — a  citizen  hitherto 
preponderant  in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta,  and  devoted  to 
her  interest — now  altered  his  politics  and  went  along  with  the 
stronger  tide.^  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  Epaminondas  went 
into  Arcadia  to  encourage  and  regelate  the  process  of  his 
two  great  enterprises — ^the  foundation  of  Messto^  and  Mega- 
lopolis ;  nor  does  the  silence  of  Xenophon  on  such  a  matter 
amount  to  any  disproof.  These  new  towns  having  been 
commenced  less  than  a  year  before,  cannot  have  been  yet 
finished,  and  may  probably  have  required  the  reappearance  of 
his  victorious  army.  The  little  town  of  Phlius — situated  south 
of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — which  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great  hazard  of  being 
captured  by  the  Phliasian  exiles.  When  the  Arcadians  and 
Eleians  were  marching  through  Nemea  to  join  Epaminondas 
at  Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated  them  only  to  show  them- 
selves near  Phlius  ;  with  the  assurance  that  such  demonstration 
would  suffice  to  bring  about  the  capture  of  the  town.  The 
exiles  then  stole  by  night  to  the  foot  of  the  town  walls  with 
scaling-ladders,  and  there  lay  hid,  until,  as  day  b^an  to 
break,  the  scouts  from  the  neighbouring  hill  Trikaranum  an- 
nounced that  the  allied  enemies  were  in  sight  While  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  within  was  thus  engaged  on  the  other 
side,  the  concealed  exiles  planted  their  ladders,  overpowered 
the  few  unprepared  guards,  and  got  possession  of  the  acropolis. 
Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  this  position  until  the 
allied  force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to  capture  the  town  ; 
but  in  this  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens,  who,  by  des- 
perate efforts  of  bravery,  repulsed  both  the  intruders  within 
and  the  enemy  without;  thus  preserving  their  town.^  The 
fidelity  of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  them  severe 
hardships  through  the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  the  field. 


Sikyon  (Polysenus,  v.  16,  4)  may  per- 
haps belong  to  this  undertaking. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  18,  22,  44;  vii. 
3,2-8, 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  5-9. 

This  incident  must  have  happened  in 
369  B.C.,  just  about  the  time  when 
Epaminonoas     surprised     and     broke 


through  the  defensive  lines  of  Mount 
Oneium.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
seventh  Book,  Xenophon  takes  up  the 
history  of  Phlius,  and  carries  it  on  from 
the  winter  of  370-369  B.C.,  when  Epa- 
minondas invaded  Laconia,  through 
369,  368,  367  B.C. 
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and  through  perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory  from  multiplied 
hostile  neighbours  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Sikyon),  who  had 
established  fortified  posts  on  their  borders  ;  for  it  was  only  on 
the  side  of  Corinth  that  the  Phliasians  had  a  friendly  neighbour 
to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  provisions.* 

Amidst  general  success,  the  Thebans  experienced  partial 
B  c.  368  reverses.  Their  march  carrying  them  near  to  Corinth, 
Reinforce-  a  party  of  them  had  the  boldness  to  rush  at  the 
Sj^irc°to  gates,  and  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  town.  But 
r«^rn  aid  the  Athenian  Chabrias,  then  commanding  within  it, 
of  spait*.  disposed  his  troops  so  skilfully,  and  made  so  good 
a  resistance,  that  he  defeated  them  with  loss  and  reduced 
them  to  the  necessity  of  asking  for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury 
their  dead,  which  were  lying  very  near  to  the  walls.*  This 
advantage  over  the  victorious  Thebans  somewhat  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  Spartan  allies ;  who  were  still  farther  encours^ed 
by  the  arrival  in  Lechaeum  of  a  squadron  from  Syracuse, 
bringing  a  body  of  2000  mercenary  Gaub  and  Iberians,  with 
fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succour  from  the  despot  Dionysius.  Such 
foreigners  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Peloponnesus.  Their 
bravery,  and  singular  nimbleness  of  movement,  gave  them  the 
advantage  in  several  partial  skirmishes,  and  disconcerted 
the  Thebans.  But  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  were  not 
bold  enough  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  and  the  Syracusan 
detachment  returned  home  after  no  very  long  stay ;  ^  while 
the  Thebans  also  went  back  to  Boeotia. 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  2,  17. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  19;  Diodor. 
XV.  69. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  22 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  70. 

Diodorus  states  that  these  mercena- 
ries had  been  furnished  with  pay  for 
five  months ;  if  this  is  correct,  I  pre- 
sume that  we  must  understand  it  as 
comprehending  the  time  of  their  voyage 
from  Sicily  and  back  to  Sicily.  Never- 
theless, the  language  of  Xenophon 
would  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
remained  in  Peloponnesus  even  so  long 
as  three  months. 

I  think  it  certain  however  that  much 


objects  as  we  find  mentioned  in   the 
Hellenica. 

An  Athenian  Inscription,  extremely 
defective,  yet  partially  restored  and 
published  by  M.  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inscr. 
No.  85  a.  Addenda  to  vol.  i.  p.  897), 
records  a  vote,  of  the  Athenian  people 
and  of  the  synod  of  Athenian  confede- 
rates— praising  Dionysius  of  S3rracuse — 
and  recording  him  with  his  two  sons  as 
benefactors  of  Athens.  It  was  probaUy 
passed  somewhere  near  this  time ;  and 
we  know  from  Demosthenes  that  the 
Athenians  granted  the  freed<Mn  of  their 
city  to  Dionysius  and  his  descendants 
(Demosthenes  ad  Philip.  EpistoL  p.  161, 


more  must  have  passed  in  this  campaign  |  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of  Philip,  on  which 
than  what  Xenophon  indicates.  Epa-  this  is  a  comment).  The  Ixiscription  is 
minondas  would  nardly  have  forced  the  !  too  defective  to  warrant  any  other  in- 
passage  of  the  Oneium  for  such  small  1  fercnces. 
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One  proceeding  of  Epaminondas  during  this   expedition 
merits  especial  notice.     It  was  the  general  practice  Forbear 
of  the  Thebans  to  put  to  death  all  the  Boeotian  miidncMof 
exiles  who  fell  into  their  hands  as  prisoners,  while  das. 
they  released  under  ransom  all  other  Greek  prisoners.    At 
the  capture  of  a  village  named  Phoebias   in  the  Sikyonian 
territory,  Epaminondas  took  captive  a  considerable  body  of 
Boeotian  exiles.     With  the  least  possible  delay,  he  let  them 
depart  under  ransom,  professing  to  regard  them  as  belonging 
to  other  cities.^     We  find  him  always  trying  to  mitigate  the 
rigorous  dealing  then  customary  towards  political  opponents. 

Throughout  this  campaign  of  369  B.C.,  all  the  Peloponnesian 
allies    had  acted  against   Sparta  cheerfully   under  b.c.  368. 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans.     But  in  the  ensuing  Energetic 

*  o    action  and 

year  the  spirit  of  the  Arcadians  had  been  so  raised  ^Jf^/^ 
by  the  formation  of  the  new  Pan-Arcadian  com-  ^^^^^y 

^  komedes 

munion,  by  the  progress  of  Mess£n6  and  Megalo-  Jjjj^ 
polis,  and  the  conspicuous  depression  of  Sparta —  them  on. 
that  they  fancied  themselves  not  only  capable  of  maintaining 
their  independence  by  themselves,  but  also  entitled  to  divide 
headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  divided  it  with  Sparta* 
Lykomedfis  the  Mantineian,  wealthy,  energetic,  and  able, 
stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspiration,  and  as 
the  champion  of  Arcadian  digfnity.  He  reminded  the  Ten 
Thousand  (the  Pan- Arcadian  synod) — that  while  all  other 
residents  in  Peloponnesus  were  originally  immigrants,  they 
alone  were  indigenous  occupants  of  the  peninsula ;  that  they 
were  the  most  numerous  section,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and 
hardiest  men,  who  bore  the  Hellenic  name — of  which,  proof 
was  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  Arcadian  mercenary  soldiers 
were  preferred  to  all  others;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
never  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  nor  the  Thebans  to  invade 
Laconia,  without  Arcadian  auxiliaries.  "Let  us  follow  no 
man's  lead  (he  concluded),  but  stand  up  for  ourselves.  In 
former  days  we  built  up  the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in 
her  armies ;  and  now,  if  we  submit  quietly  to  follow  the 
Thebans,  without  demanding  alternate  headship  for  ourselves, 
we  shall  presently  find  them  to  be  Spartans  under  another 
name."  ' 


*  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  2.  *  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  23. 
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Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm   by  the 
^^.         assembled  Arcadians,  to  whom  political  discussion 
flueace  of     and  the  sentiment  of  collective  diraity  was  a  novelty. 
Impressed  with    admiration  for  Lykomedfis,  they 
chose  as  officers  every  man  whom  he  recommended  ;  calling 
upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active  service,  so  as  to  justify 
their  new  pretensions.     He  conducted  them  into  the  territory 
of  Epidaurus,  now  under  invasion  by  the  Argeians  ;  who  were 
however  in  the  g^atest  danger  of  being  cut  off,  having  their 
retreat  intercepted  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  under 
Chabrias — ^Athenians  and  Corinthians.    Lykomedfis  with  his 
Arcadians,  fighting  his  way  through  enemies    as  well    as 
through  a  difficult  country,  repelled  the  division  of  Chabrias, 
and  extricated  the  embarrassed  Argeiana     He  next  invaded 
the  territory  south  of  the  new  city  of  Mess6n6,  and  west  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was  still  held  by  Spartan 
garrisons.     He  penetrated  as  far  as  Asind,  where  the  Spartan 
commander,  Geranor,  drew  out  his  garrison  to  resist  them, 
but  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  slain,  while  the  suburbs  of 
Asinfi  were  destroyed.^    Probably  the  Spartan  mastery  of  the 
^outh-westem  comer  of  Peloponnesus  was  terminated  by  this 
expedition.    The  indefatigable  activity  which  these  Arcadians 
now  displayed  under  their  new  commander,  overpowering  all 
enemies,  and  defying  all  hardships  and  difficulties  of  marching 
over  the  most  rugged  mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
throughout  the  winter  season — excited  everywhere  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  ;  not  without  considerable  jealousy  even  on 
the  part  of  their  allies  the  Thebans.^ 

While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  unioA  between 
the  Arcadians  and  Thebes,  other  causes  tended  at  the  same 
time  to  disunite  them  from  Elis.  The  Eleians  claimed  rights 
of  supremacy  over  Lepreon  and  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia, 
which  rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  Spartan  arms 
to  for^o  thirty  years  before.'  Ever  since  that  period  these 
towns  had  ranked  as  separate  communities,  each  for  itself  as 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  i,  2$.  I     Diodoros  states  that  Lykomed^  and 


AoKuwuc^Sf  iwlicri<rdif  re  iH^r  rmw  AoKc^ai- 
fjMplotw  ^povpiw,  KoX  rhw  Ttpdtfop^i,  rhy 
iro\4fjutpxov  ^aprtdrriy  ^ywy^vmUvw^ 
kfr4icT9WW,  ita\  to  wpoiffrtiop  tup  'A<ri- 


the  Arcadians  took  PeI16n^,  which  is  in 
a  different  situation  and  can  hardly  refer 
to  the  same  expedition  (xy.  67). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  i,  26. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30^  31. 


Chap.  LXXIX. 
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a  dependent  ally  of  Sparta.    Now  that  the  power  of  the  latter 
was  broken,  the  Eleians  aimed  at  resumption  of  their  b.c.  368-367. 
lost  supremacy.     But   the   formation   of  the    new  ^^*h« 
**  commune  Arcadum"  at  Megalopolis  interposed  an  JJg'Sr^ 
obstacle  never  before  thought  of.    The  Triphylian  J^^^IJSch 
towns,  affirming  themselves  to  be  of  Arcadian  origin,  JJ^^*"*** 
and  setting  forth  as  their  eponymous  Hero  Triphylus  „^*^ 
son  of  Arkas,^  solicited  to  be  admitted  as  fully  qualified  ^J^^ 
members  of  the  incipient  Pan-Arcadian  communion.  £"»• 
They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  general  Arcadian  body 
(with  a  degree  of  sympathy  similar  to  that  recently  shown 
by  the   Germans   towards    Sleswick-Holstein),    received    as 
political   brethren,  and  guaranteed  as  independent  against 
Elis.^    The  Eleians,  thus  finding  themselves  disappointed  of 
the  benefits  which  they  had  anticipated  from  the  humiliation 
of  Sparta,  became  greatly  alienated  from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzan^s,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the  Athenians 
had  just  established  a  correspondence,  now  endea-  b.c.  368. 
voured  (perhaps  at  their  instance)  to  mediate  for  phg^j^o 
peace  in  Greece,  sending  over  a  citizen  of  Abydus  ^^^ 
named   Philiskus,  furnished  with    a  large  sum  of  »°^- 
money.     Choosing  Delphi  as  a  centre,  Philiskus  convoked 
thither,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  king,  deputies  from  all 
the  belligerent  parties;  Theban,  Lacedxmonian,  Athenian,  &c. 
to  meet  him.    These  envoys  never  consulted  the  god  as  to 
the  best  means  of  attaining  peace  (says  Xenophon),  but 
merely  took  counsel  among  themselves ;  hence,  he  observes, 
little  process  was  made  towards  peace  ;  since  the  Spartans  ^ 
peremptorily  insisted  that  Mess6n6  should  again  be  restored 
to  them,  while  the  Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  resisting  the 
proposition.     It  rather  seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  even  tried,  though  in  vain, 
to  overcome  her  reluctance.    The  congress  accordingly  broke 
up ;  while  Philiskus,  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  employed  his  money  in  levying  mercenaries  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  the  war.*    We  do  not 


*  Polyb.  iv.  77. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  26  ;  vu.  4,  f  2. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  i,  27.    *Eic€i  Zh 

ZfW99s  fty  4  u^vri  ywoero,  ttbrdt  84  i^v- 
Ktltorro, 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vli.  i,  27;  Diodor. 
XV.  7a 

Diodorus  states  that  Philiskus  was 
sent  by  Artaxerx6s;  which  seems  not 
exact ;  he  was  sent  bv  Ariobarzanes  in 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes.    Diodorus  also 
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find,  however,  that  he  really  lent  them  any  aid  It  would 
appear  that  his  mercenaries  were  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  satrap  himself,  who  was  then  organizing  his  revolt  from 
Artaxerxfis ;  and  that  his  probable  purpose  in  trying  to  close 
the  war  was,  that  he  might  procure  Grecian  soldiers  more 
easily  and  abundantly.  Though  the  threat  of  Philiskus  pro- 
duced no  immediate  result,  however,  it  so  alarmed  the  Thebans 
as  to  determine  them  to  send  an  embassy  up  to  the  Great 
King;  the  rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
Euthyklfis  had  already  gone  up  to  the  Persian  court,  to  solicit 
on  behalf  of  Sparta.^ 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epaminondas 
^^  gg  in  reconstituting  the  autonomous  Messenians,  was 
Poiiiicai  shown,  among  other  evidences,  by  the  recent  abortive 
olf^c  rewn-  congress  at  Delphi  Already  this  formed  the  capital 
MeSV  article  in  Grecian  political  discussion ;  an  article, 
bUomw'*'*'  too,  on  which  Sparta  stood  nearly  alone.  For  not 
sSbjSt^of  only  the  Thebans  (whom  Xenophon  ^  specifies  as  if 
M^nian  thcrc  wcrc  no  others  of  the  same  sentiment),  but 
d^'4Tt  all  the  allies  of  Thebes,  felt  hearty  sympathy  and 
oiympia.  identity  of  interest  with  the  newly  -  enfranchised 
residents  in  Mount  Ith6m6  and  in  Western  Laconia;  while 
the  allies  even  of  Sparta  were,  at  most,  only  lukewarm  against 
them,  if  not  positively  inclined  in  their  favour.^ 

A  new  phaenomenon  soon  presented  itself,  which  served 
as  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-bom,  or  newly-revived, 
Messenian  community,  by  the  public  voice  of  Greece.  At 
the  103rd  Olympic  festival  (Midsummer  368  B.C.) — ^which 
occurred  within  less  than  two  years  after  Epaminondas  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  Mess6n6 — a  Messenian  boy  named 
Damiskus  gained  the  wreath  as  victor  in  the  foot  race  of 
boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war,  whereby  the  nation 
became  subject  to  Sparta,*  no  Messenian  victor  had  ever  been 
enrolled  ;  though  before  that  war,  in  the  earliest  half  century 

says  that  Philiskus  left  2000  mercenaries  I      Two  Messenian  victors  had  been  pro- 


with  pay  provided,  for  the  service  of 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  which  troops  are 
never  afterwards  mentioned. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  33. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  27. 

^  See  this  fact  indicated  in  Isokrales, 
Archidamus  (Or.  vi),  s.  2-1 1. 

*  Pausanias,  vi.  2,  5. 


claimed  during  the  interval;  but  they 
were  inhabitants  of  Mess6n^  in  SicUj. 
And  these  two  were  ancient  citizens  of 
2^kl6,  the  name  which  the  Sicilian 
Mess6ne  lK>re  before  Anaxilaus  the 
despot  chose  to  give  to  it  this  last- 
mentioned  name. 
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of  recorded  Olympiads,  several  Messenian  victors  are  found 
on  the  raster.  No  competitor  was  admitted  to  enter  the 
lists,  except  as  a  free  Greek  from  a  free  community  ;  accord- 
ingly so  long  as  these  Messenians  had  been  either  enslaved, 
or  in  exile,  they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  contend 
for  the  prize  under  that  designation.  So  much  the  stronger 
was  the  impression  produced,  when,  in  368  B.C,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  three  centuries,  Damiskus  the  Messenian 
was  proclaimed  victor.  No  Thedry  (or  public  legation  for 
sacrifice)  could  have  come  to  Olympia  from  Sparta,  since  she 
was  then  at  war  both  with  Eleians  and  Arcadians  ;  probably 
few  individual  Lacedemonians  were  present ;  so  that  the 
spectators,  composed  generally  of  Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta, 
would  hail  the  proclamation  of  the  new  name  as  being  an 
evidence  of  her  degradation,  as  well  as  from  sympathy  with 
the  long  and  severe  oppression  of  the  Messenians,^  This 
Olympic  festival — ^the  first  after  the  great  revolution  occa- 
sioned by  the  battle  of  Leuktra — ^was  doubtless  a  scene  of 
earnest  anti-Spartan  emotion. 

During  this  year  368  B.C.,  the  Thebans  undertook  no  march 
into  Peloponnesus ;  the  peace-congress  at  Delphi  ^^  ^^ 
probably  occupied  their  attention,  while  the  Area-  Expedition 
dians  neither  desired  nor  needed,  their  aid.  But  fmoxlSi** 
Pelopidas  conducted  in  this  year  a  Theban  force  *^^' 
into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  protect  Larissa  and  the  other  cities 
against  Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  to  counterwork  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  that  despot,  who  was  soliciting  reinforcement 
from  Athens.  In  his  first  object  he  succeeded.  Alexander 
was  compelled  to  visit  him  at  Larissa,  and  solicit  peace.  This 
despot,  however,  alarmed  at  the  complaints  which  came  from 
ajl  sides  against  his  cruelty  —  and  at  the  language,  first, 
admonitory,  afterwards,  menacing,  of  Pelopidas — ^soon  ceased 
to  think  himself  in  safety,  and  fled  home  to  Pherae.  Pelopidas 
established  a  defensive  union  against  him  among  the  other 
Thessalian  cities,  and  then  marched  onward  into  Macedonia, 
where  the  regent  Ptolemy,  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Thebans  ;  surrendering  to  them  thirty 

*  See  the  contrary,  or  Spartan,  feel-  j  petitors  in  the  plain  of  Ol3rmpia — set 
ing— disgust  at  the  idea  of  persons  who  forth  in  Isokrates,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus) 
hs^  recently  been  their  slaves,  present-  s.  iii,  112. 
ing  themselves  as  spectators  and  com- 
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hostages  from  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Macedonia, 
as  a  guarantee  for  his  faithful  adherence.  Among  the  hos- 
tages was  the  youthful  Philip  son  of  Amyntas,  who  remained 
in  this  character  at  Thebes  for  some  years,  under  the  care 
of  Pammen6s.*  It  was  thus  that  Ptolemy  and  the  family  of 
Amyntas,  though  they  had  been  maintained  in  Macedonia  by 
the  active  intervention  of  Iphikrat^  and  the  Athenians  not 
many  months  before,  nevertheless  now  connected  themselves 
by  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  the  enemies  of  Athens.  iEschinfis 
the  Athenian  orator  denounces  them  for  ingratitude ;  but 
possibly  the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left  them  no 
option.  Both  the  Theban  and  Macedonian  force  became 
thus  enlisted  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis 
against  Athens.'  And  Pelopidas  returned  to  Thebes,  having 
extended  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  not  only  over  Thessaly, 
but  also  over  Macedonia,  assured  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
thirty  hostages. 

Such  extension  of  the  Theban  power,  in  Northern  Greece 
disconcerted  the  maritime  projects  of  Athens  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia,  at  the  same  time  that  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  alliance  between  her  and  Alexander  of  Pherae.    While 


*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c  26. 

'  i£schin6s,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c  14,  p. 
249. 

.....  9f9a<ric«v,  8ti  wp&rov  fi^w  int^p 
*Au^w6Ktus  hrrhtpQfrrM  (Ptolemy)  rfi 
wdXti  (to  Athens),  Koi  wphs  ^fialovs 
9ta/^pofi4pmp  'AOtfpaiwPf  avfifiax^  hroi^- 

ffOTO,  &c 

Neither  Plutarch  nor  Diodorus  appear 
to  me  precise  in  specifying  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  different  expeditions  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  made  four  different  expe- 
ditions ;  two  before  his  embassy  to  the 
Persian  court  (which  embassy  took  place 
in  367  B.C. :  see  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast 
Hellen.  on  that  year,  who  rightly  places 
the  date  of  the  embassy),  and  two  after 
it 

1.  The  first  was,  in  369  B.C.,  after 
the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  during  the 
short  reign,  less  than  two  years,  of  his 
son  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

Diodorus  mentions  this  fact  (xv.  67), 
but  he  adds,  what  is  erroneous,  that 
Pelopidas  on  this  occasion  brought  back 
Philip  as  a  hostage. 

2.  The  second  was  in  368  B.C. ;  also 


mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xv.  71)  and  by 
Plutarch  (Pelop.  c  a6). 

Diodorus  (erroneously,  as  I  think) 
connects  this  expedition  with  the  seizure 
and  detention  of^Pelopidas  by  Alexander 
of  Pherse.  But  it  was  re^y  on  this 
occasion  that  Pelopidas  brought  back 
the  hostages. 

3.  The  third  (which  was  rather  a 
mission  than  an  expedition)  was  in  366 
B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas  from 
the  Persian  court,  which  happened 
seemingly  in  the  b^inning  of  366  bjc 
In  this  third  march,  Pelopidas  was 
seized  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexander 
of  Pherae,  ontil  he  was  released  by 
Epaminondas.  Plutarch  mentions  this 
expedition,  clearly  distinguishing  it  from 
the  second  (Pelopidas,  c  27 — /ijpriL  5^ 
ravra  wd\tw,  &c) ;  but  with  this  mis- 
take,  in  my  judgement,  that  he  places 
it  before  the  journey  of  Pelopidas  to  the 
Persian  court;  whereas  it  really  oc- 
curred after  and  in  consequence  of  that 
journey,  which  dates  in  367  B.C. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  364-363 
B.C. ;  wherein  he  was  slain  (Diodor.  xv. 
80 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  32). 
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she  ^as  thus  opposing  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly,  a  second 
squadron  and  reinforcement  arrived  at  Corinth  from  ^^  ^^ 
Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,  despatched  by  the  despot  The  Tear. 
Dionysius.  Among  the  synod  of  allies  assembled  at  -^ctoryof 
Corinth,  debate  being  held  as  to  the  best  manner  of  aAiuSI^ 
employing  them,  the  Athenians  strenuously  urged  SITaJS^ 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  act  in  Thessaly.  But  **^*°** 
the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view,  and  prevailed  to  have 
them  sent  round  to  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  in  order 
that  they  might  co-operate  in  repelling  or  invading  the  Arca- 
dians.^ Reinforced  by  the  Sicilians  and  other  mercenaries, 
Archidamus  led  out  tlie  Lacedaemonian  forces  against  Arca- 
dia. He  took  Karyae  by  assault,  putting  to  death  every  man 
whom  he  captured  in  the  place ;  and  he  farther  ravaged  all 
the  Arcadian  territory,  in  the  district  named  after  the  Parrhasii, 
until  the  joint  Arcadian  and  Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose 
him ;  upon  which  he  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  Midea.^ 
Here  Kissidas,  the  Syracusan  commander,  gave  notice  that 
he  must  retire,  as  the  period  to  which  his  orders  reached  had 
expired.  He  accordingly  mached  back  to  Sparta  ;  but  mid- 
way in  the  march,  in  a  narrow  pass,  the  Messenian  troops 
arrested  his  advance,  and  so  hampered  him,  that  he  was 
forced  to  send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The  latter  soon  ap- 
peared, while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and  Argeians 
followed  also ;  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them  in 
general  battle  near  Midea.  Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an 
emphatic  appeal,  to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  from 
the  disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of 
responsive  ardour.  They  rushed  with  such  fierceness  to  the 
charge,  that  the  Arcadians  were  thoroughly  daunted,  and  fled 
with  scarcely  any  resistance.  The  pursuit  was  vehement, 
especially  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  and  the  slaughter  fright- 
ful Ten  thousand  men  (if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus)  were 
slain,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lacedaemonian.  Of  this 
easy  and  important  victory-— or,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  "  the 
tearless  battle  " — news  was  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  herald 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  28.  I  from    what    is   here    mentioned.      O. 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  28.  The  place 
here  called  Midea  cannot  be  identified. 
The  only  place  of  that  name  known,  is 
in  the  temtory  of  Argos,  quite  different 


Miiller  proposes  to  substitute  Malsea  for 
Midea;  a  conjecture,  which  there  are 
no  means  of  verifying. 
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Demotelfis  to  Sparta.  So  powerful  was  the  emotion  produced 
by  his  tale,  that  all  the  Spartans  who  heard  it  burst  into  tears  ; 
Agesilaus,  the  Senators,  and  the  Ephors,  setting  the  example  ;  * 
— a  striking  proof  how  humbled,  and  disaccustomed  to  the 
idea  of  victory,  their  minds  had  recently  become  I — a  striking 
proof  also,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  inflexible  self-control 
which  marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous  tidings  from 
Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is  unexpected  joy  than 
unexpected  grief,  in  working  on  these  minds  of  iron  temper ! 

So  offensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians,  that 
B.C.  367.  the  news  of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome  even  to 
Third  expc-    their  allies  the  Thebans  and  Eleians.    It  made  them 

dition  of 

|^^o»-  feel  that  they  were  not  independent  of  Theban  aid, 
Peiopon-       and  determined  Epaminondas  arain  to  show  himself 

ncsus — his  *  " 

^tTiTSLSf  ^  Peloponnesus,  with  the  special  view  of  enrolling 
cities.  the  Achaeans  in  his  alliance.     The  defensive  line  of 

Oneium  was  still  under  occupation  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians,  who  had  their  head-quarters  at  Corinth.  Yet 
having  remained  unattacked  all  the  preceding  year,  it  was 
now  so  negligently  guarded,  that  Peisias,  the  general  of  Argos, 
instigated  by  a  private  request  of  Epaminondas,  was  enabled 
suddenly  to  seize  the  heights  above  Kenchreae,  with  a  force  of 
2000  men  and  seven  days*  provision.  The  Theban  commander, 
hastening  his  march,  thus  found  the  line  of  Oneium  open  near 
Kenchreae,  and  entered  Peloponnesus  without  resistance ;  after 
which  he  proceeded,  joined  by  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  against 
the  cities  in  Achaia,^    Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  28-32  ;  Diodor.  i  hardly  be  time  left  for  the  whole  career 
XV.  72  ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  33.  I  of  Euphron  at  Sikyon,  which  intervened 

^  1  think  that  this  third  expedition  of  1  before  the  peace  of  366  B.C.  between 
Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus  belongs  Thebes  and  Corinth  (see  Xen.  Hellen. 
to  367  B.C. ;  being  simultaneous  with    vii.  I,  44  stf.), 

the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  The  relation  of  contemporaneousness 
court.  Many  chronologers  place  it  in  between  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to 
366   B.C.,  after  the  conclusion  of  that    Persia,  and  the  exp>edition  of  Epaminon 


embassy;  because  the  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  Xenophon  after  he  has 
brought  the  embassy  to  a  dose.  But  I 
do  not  conceive  that  this  proves  the  fact 
of  subsequent  date.  For  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  embassy  lasted  several 
months:  moreover  the  expedition  was 
made    while    Epaminondas  was  Boeo- 


das,  seems  indicated  when  we  compare 
vii.  I,  33  with  vii.  1, 48— Jwrtx**  ^^  3ov- 
\€v6fKP0t  ol  6i)^aib(,  Hirws  &r  r^w  ^^fM- 
viay  \dfioi€v  rrjs  'EXA(i8os,  Mfuata^  €l 
irifi^€ia¥  irphs  rhw  H^pamf  fiiur^da^  &.C 
Then  Xenophon  proceeds  to  recount 
the  whole  embassy,  together  with  its 
unfavourable    reception    on    returning. 


tarch ;  and  he  ceased  to  be  so  during  which  takes  up  the  entire  space  until 
the  year  366  B.C.  Besides,  if  we  place  '  vii.  2,  41,  when  he  says — AlBis  S*  *E'ra' 
the  expedition  in  366  B.C.,   there  will     ^tVc^i'Sas,  /3ouAi}9c2s  rohs  *Axaiob9  irpov- 
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had  been  among  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by 
local  oligarchies  in  her  interest  Since  that  event,  they  had 
broken  off  from  her,  but  were  still  under  oligarchical  govern- 
ments (though  doubtless  not  the  same  men),  and  had  remained 
neutral  without  placing  themselves  in  connection  either  with 
Arcadians  or  Thebans.^  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist  so 
formidable  an  invading  force,  they  opened  negotiations  with 
Epaminondas,  and  solicited  to  be  enrolled  as  allies  of  Thebes  ; 
engaging  to  follow  her  lead  whenever  summoned,  and  to  do 
their  duty  as  members  of  her  synod  They  tendered  securi- 
ties which  Epaminondas  deemed  sufficient  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  promise.  Accordingly,  by  virtue  of  his  own  personal 
ascendency,  he  agreed  to  accept  them  as  they  stood,  without 
requirii^  either  the  banbhment  of  the  existing  rulers  or  sub- 
stitution of  democratical  forms  in  place  of  the  oligarchical.* 
Such  a  proceeding  was  not  only  suitable  to  the  moderation  of 
dealing  so  remarkable  in  Epaminondas,  but  also  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  interests  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
present  jealous  and  unsatisfactory  temper  of  the  Arcadians, 
by  attaching  to  her  on  peculiar  grounds  Achaeans  as  well  as 
Eleians ;  the  latter  being  themselves  half-alienated  from  the 
Arcadians.  Epaminondas  farther  liberated  Naupaktus  and 
Kalydon,^  which  were  held  by  Achaean  garrisons,  and  which 
he  enrolled  as  separate  allies  of  Thebes  ;  whither  he  then 
returned,  without  any  other  achievements  (so  far  as  we  are 
informed)  in  Peloponnesus. 

But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man  found 
little  favour  with  his  countrymen.  Both  the  Arcadians,  and 
the  opposition  party  in  the  Achaean  cities,  preferred  accusa- 
tions against  him,  alleging  that  he  had  discouraged  and 
humiliated  all  the  real  friends  of  Thebes ;  leaving  power  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  would  join  Sparta  on  the  first  oppor- 

viraiyay4<rOcUf  Bnofs  juoAAor  a^iffi  koH  ol    phon  describes  their  conduct  afterwards : 
*ApK^€S  fcal  ot  &AXo(  ff^fifxaxoi  irpotr4'     ml  Hh  Karf\$6yr€  oh  Kin  ifi4o'€vov, 
Xot*f  Tbr  yovv,  $yyotK€  ffrpar€vr4oy  that    &c, 
M.  riiif  'Axa^ay.  ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  42. 

This  fr^  expedition  of  Epaminondas  |  His  expression  marks  how  completely 
is  one  of  the  modes  adopted  by  the  1  these  terms  were  granted  by  the  per- 
Thebans  of  manifesting  their  general  ;  sonal  determination  of  Epaminondas, 
purpose  expressed  in  the  former  words  overrul ing  opposition — 4 yivvaffrtitt 
— avw^x^  $ov\tv6fityoi,  Sec  6  'EirafiivdyZaSy  Surrt  fiii  ^vyaiZtvffcu  robs 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  42-44.  1  KparitrrovSf  juiyj^  ras  troKirttas  /ufTcwrr^- 

Thc    neutrality    before    observed    is  ^  <roi,  &c. 
implied  in  the  phrase  whereby   Xeno-        •  Diodor.  xv.  75. 
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tunity.  The  accusation  was  farther  pressed  by  Menekleidas, 
TheThcbans  ^  Thcbaii  Speaker  of  ability,  strongly  adverse  to 
SSTo?*  Epaminondas,  as  well  as  to  Pelopidas.  So  pro- 
^(umnon-  nounced  was  the  displeasure  of  the  Thebans— partly 
Sf^'J^^-  perhaps  from  reluctance  to  offend  the  Arcadians — 
oaS^  that  they  not  only  reversed  the  policy  of  Epami- 
3?2^*h?m  "ondas  in  Achaia,  but  also  refrained  from  re-electing 
Boeotarch.  hjm  as  Bocotarch  during  the  ensuing  year.^  They 
sent  harmosts  of  their  own  to  each  of  the  Achaean  cities — put 
down  the  existing  oligarchies — ^sent  the  chief  oligarchical 
members  and  partisans  into  exile — and  established  democra- 
tical  governments  in  each.  Hence  a  great  body  of  exiles  soon 
became  accumulated ;  who,  watching  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity and  combining  their  united  forces  against  each  city 
successively,  were  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  newly- 
created  democracies,  and  to  expel  the  Theban  harmosts. 
Thus  restored,  the  Achaean  oligarchs  took  decided  and  active 
part  with  Sparta,^  vigorously  pressing  the  Arcadians  on  one 
side,  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  encouraged  by  the  recent 
Tearless  Battle,  exerted  themselves  actively  on  the  other. 

The  town  of  Sikyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was  at 
Duturbed  ^^  ^^^^  '^^  alliancc  with  Thebes,  having  a  Theban 
si'yo^  harmost  and  garrison  in  its  acropolis.  But  its 
miChim-  government,  which  had  always  been  oligarchical, 
^b^-  s^^^'  remained  unaltered.  The  recent  counter-revo- 
SSSiSSiy  lution  in  the  Achaean  cities,  followed  closely  by 
conduct.  theij.  junction  with  Sparta,  alarmed  the  Arcadians 
and  Argeians,  lest  Sikyon  also  should  follow  the  example. 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  43;  Platarch,  I  believed  to  be  possible. 
Pelopid.  c  25.  I      Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Thebans 

Diodorus  (xv.  72)  refers  the  displea-    were  displeased  with  Epaminondas,  on 


sure  of  the  Thebans  against  Epammon 
das  to  the  events  of  the  preceding  year. 
They  believed  (according  to  Diodorus) 


complaint  from  the  Arcadians  and 
others,  for  his  conduct  in  Achaia  two 
years  after  the  action  at  Oneium  ;  that 


that     Epaminondas     had    improperly  1  is,  in  367   B.a     This   is  much  more 
spared  the  Spartans  and  not  pushed  his  t  probable  in  itself,  and  much  more  con* 


Victory  so  far  as  might  have  been  done, 
when  he  forced  the  lines  of  Mount 
Oneium  in  369  B.C.  But  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  the  Thebans  should  have 
been  displeased  on  this  account;  for 
the  forcing  of  the  lines  was  a  capital 
exploit,  and  we  may  see  from  Xenophon 
that  Epaminondas  achieved  much  more 
than  tne    Spartans    and    their  friends 


sistent  with  the  general  series  of  facts, 
than  the  cause  assigned  by  Diodorus. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  23. 

For  a  similar  case,  in  which  exiles 
from  many  different  cities,  congregating 
in  a  body,  became  strong  enough  to 
carry  their  restoration  in  each  city  suc- 
cessively, see  Thucyd.  i.  1 13. 
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Of  this  alarm  a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen  named  Euphron, 
took  advantage.  He  warned  them  that  if  the  oligarchy  were 
left  in  power,  they  would  certainly  procure  aid  from  the  gar- 
rison at  Corinth,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.  To 
prevent  such  defection  (he  said)  it  was  indispensable  that 
Sikyon  should  be  democratized.  He  then  offered  himself, 
with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolution,  seasoning  his 
offer  with  strong  protestations  of  disgust  against  the  intoler- 
able arrogance  and  oppression  of  Sparta :  protestations  not 
unnecessary,  since  he  had  himself,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  carried  on  the  government  of  his  native  city  as 
local  agent  for  her  purposes  and  interest.  The  Arcadians 
and  Argeians,  entering  into  the  views  of  Euphron,  sent  to 
Sikyon  a  large  force,  under  whose  presence  and  countenance 
he  summoned  a  general  assembly  in  the  market-place,  pro- 
claimed the  oligarchy  to  be  deposed,  and  proposed  an  equal 
democracy  for  the  future.  His  proposition  being  adopted,  he 
next  invited  the  people  to  choose  generals ;  and  the  persons 
chosen  were,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  himself  with  five 
partisans.  The  prior  oligarchy  had  not  been  without  a  pre- 
vious mercenary  force  in  their  service,  under  the  command  of 
Lysimenfis  ;  but  these  men  were  overawed  by  the  new  foreign 
force  introduced.  Euphron  now  proceeded  to  re-organise 
them,  to  place  them  under  the  command  of  his  son  Adeas 
instead  of  Lysimenfis,  and  to  increase  their  numerical  strength. 
Selecting  from  them  a  special  body-guard  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under  the  ostensible 
colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced  a  career 
of  the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.*  He  caused 
several  of  his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and  banished 
others.  He  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealthiest  and 
most  eminent  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  Laconism ;  confiscating 
their  properties  to  supply  himself  with  money,  pillaging  the 
public  treasury,  and  even  stripping  the  temples  of  all  their 
rich  stock  of  consecrated  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  He 
farther  procured  for  himself  adherents  by  liberating  numerous 
slaves,  exalting  them  to  the  citizenship,  and  probably  enrolling 
them  among  his  paid  force.^  The  power  which  he  thus  ac- 
quired became  very  great     The  money  seized  enabled  him 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  44-46 ;  Diodor.  xv.  7a        *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  8. 
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not  only  to  keep  in  regular  pay  his  numerous  mercenaries, 
but  also  to  bribe  the  leading  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  so  that 
they  connived  at  his  enormities :  while  he  was  farther  ready 
and  active  in  the  field  to  lend  them  military  support  The 
Theban  harmost  still  held  the  acropolis  with  his  garrison, 
though  Euphron  was  master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

During  the  height  of  Euphron*s  power  at  Sikyon,  the  neigh- 
B.C  367  bouring  city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed.  The 
suflferinp,  PhHasiaus  had  remained  steadily  attached  to  Sparta 
Lui^  throughout  all  her  misfortunes ;  notwithstanding  in- 
l^h^^^  to  cessant  hostilities  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Pell^nS,  and 
Sparu.  Sikyon,  which  destroyed  their  crops  and  inflicted 
upon  them  serious  hardships.  I  have  already  recounted,  that 
in  the  year  369  B.C.  a  little  before  the  line  of  Oneium  was 
forced  by  Epaminondas,  the  town  of  Phlius,  having  been  sur- 
prised by  its  own  exiles  with  the  aid  of  Eleians  and  Arcadians, 
had  only  been  saved  by  the  desperate  bravery  and  resistance 
of  its  citizens,*  In  the  ensuing  year,  368  B.C,  the  Argeian  and 
Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the  Phliasian  plain,  doing  great 
damage ;  yet"  not  without  some  loss  to  themselves  in  their 
departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen  Phliasian  hoplites 
and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from  Corinth,^  In  the  en- 
suing year,  367  B.C,  a  second  invasion  of  the  Phliasian  territory 
was  attempted  by  Euphron,  with  his  own  mercenaries  to  the 
number  of  2000— the  armed  force  of  Sikyon  and  Pell^nfi — 
and  the  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  from  the  acropolis  of 
Sikyon.  On  arriving  near  Phlius,  the  Sikyonians  and  Pelle- 
nians  were  posted  near  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looked 
towards  Corinth,  in  order  to  resist  any  sally  from  within; 
while  the  remaining  invaders  made  a  circuit  round,  over  an 
elevated  line  of  ground  called  the  Trikaranum  (which  had 
been  fortified  by  the  Argeians  and  was  held  by  their  garrison), 
to  approach  and  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain.  But  the  Phliasian 
cavalry  and  hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damage,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians 
and  Pellenians.  From  these  last,  however,  they  happened  to 
be  separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a  long 
circuit ;  while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter  road  close 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vil  2,  6-9.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  vil  2,  10. 
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under  their  own  walls,  were  beforehand  in  reaching  the  Siky- 
onians  and  Pellenians,  whom  they  vigorously  attacked  and 
defeated  with  loss,  Euphron  with  his  mercenaries,  and  the 
Theban  division,  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  calamity, 
which  they  made  no  effort  to  repair.^ 

An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having  been 
here  made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite  of  all  Assistance 
their  sufferings,  released  him  without  ransom.  This  y^^^y^ 
act  of  generosity — coupled  with  the  loss  sustained  ^^^^u 
by  the  Pellenians  in  the  recent  engagement,  as  well  "^^^Sn^  ^ 
as  with  the  recent  oligarchical  counter-revolutions  Thya«»»*- 
which  had  disjoined  the  other  Achaean  cities  from  Thebes — 
altered  the  politics  of  Pellftnft,  bringing  about  a  peace  between 
that  city  and  Phlius.*  Such  an  accession  afforded  sensible 
relief — it  might  almost  be  said,  salvation — ^to  the  Phliasians, 
in  the  midst  of  cruel  impoverishment ;  since  even  their  neces- 
sary subsistence,  except  what  was  obtained  by  marauding 
excursions  from  the  enemy,  being  derived  from  purchase  from 
Corinth,  was  found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  bring  home  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They  were  now  en- 
abled, by  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  general  Charts  and  his  mer- 
cenary troops  from  Corinth,  to  escort  their  families  and  their 
noir^niilitary  population  to  Pellfinfe,  where  a  kindly  shelter  was 
provided  by  the  citizens.  The  military  Phliasians,  while  es- 
corting back  a  stock  of  supplies  to  Phlius,  broke  through  and 
defeated  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  in  their  way ;  and  after- 
wards, in  conjunction  with  Char^,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thya- 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  11-15. 

*  The  change  of  politics  at  Pell^ii6  is 
not  mention^  by  Xenophon,  at  the 
time,  though  it  is  noticed  afterwards 
(viL  4,  17)  as  a  fact  accomplished ;  but 
we  must  suppose  it  to  have  occurred 
now,  in  order  to  reconcile  sections  ii- 
14  witii  sections  i8-20  of  vii.  2. 

The  strong  Laconian  partialities  of 
Xenophon  induce  him  to  allot  not  only 
warm  admiration,  but  a  space  dispro- 
portionate compared  with  other  parts 
of  his  history,  to  the  exploits  of  the 
brave  little  Phliasian  community.  Un^ 
fortunately,  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is 
obscure  in  the  description  of  particular 
events,  and  still  more  perplexing  when 
we  try  to  draw  from  him  a  clear  idea 
of  the  general  series. 


I 


With  all  the  defects  and  partiality  of 
Xenophon*s  narrative,  however,  we 
must  recollect  that  it  b  a  description  of 
real  events  by  a  contemporary  author 
who  had  reasonable  means  of  informa- 
tion. This  is  a  precious  ingredient,  which 
gives  value  to  all  that  he  says ;  inas- 
much as  we  are  so  constantly  obliged  to 
borrow  our  knowledge  of  Grecian  his- 
tory either  from  authors  who  write  at 
second-hand  and  after  the  time ;  or 
from  orators  whose  purposes  are  usually 
different  from  those  of  the  historian. 
Hence  I  have  given  a  short  abridge- 
ment of  these  Phliasian  events  as 
described  by  Xenophon,  though  they 
were  too  slight  to  exercise  influence  on 
the  main  course  of  the  war. 

S   2 
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mia,  which  the  Sikyonians  were  fortifying  as  an  ag^essive 
post  on  their  borders.  The  fort  became  not  only  a  defence 
for  Phlius,  but  a  means  of  aggression  against  the  enemy, 
affording  also  g^eat  facility  for  the  introduction  of  provisions 
from  Corinth.* 
Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  general  relief 
to  the  Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state 
E*^  h  it  ^^  affairs  in  Sikyon.  So  intolerable  had  the  tyranny 
«[peu«*       of  Euphron  become,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  had 

nroni  Si* 

kyon  by  the  helped  to  raise  him  up,  became  disgusted.  iGneas  of 
and  The-  Stymphalus,  general  of  the  collective  Arcadian  force, 
retires  to       marched  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  joined  the 

the  hftr*  « 

hour,  which  Thcban  harmost  in  the  acropolis,  and  there  sum- 
den  to  the  moned  the  Sikyonian  notables  to  an  assembly.  Under 
his  protection,  the  mtense  sentiment  against  Euphron 
was  freely  manifested,  and  it  was  resolved  to  recall  the  nume- 
rous exiles,  whom  he  had  banished  without  either  trial  or 
public  sentence.  Dreading  the  wrath  of  these  numerous  and 
bitter  enemies,  Euphron  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  with  his 
mercenaries  to  the  harbour  ;  where  he  invited  Pasimdlus  the 
Lacedaemonian  to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of 
Corinth,  and  immediately  declared  himself  an  open  partisan 
of  Sparta.  The  harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  city  (as  Lechaeum  was  from 
Corinth),  was  thus  held  by  and  for  the  Spartans ;  while  Sikyon 
adhered  to  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians.  In  Sikyon  itself, 
however,  though  evacuated  by  Euphron,  there  still  remained 
violent  dissensions.  The  returning  exiles  were  probably  bitter 
in  reactionary  measures  ;  the  humbler  citizens  were  fearful  of 
losing  their  newly-acquired  political  privileges ;  and  the  libe- 
rated slaves,  yet  more  fearful  of  forfeiting  that  freedom,  which 
the  recent  revolution  had  conferred  upon  them. 

Hence  Euphron  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that  having 
procured  from  Athens  a  reinforcement  of  mercenary 
returns  to  troops,  hc  was  enabled  to  return  to  Sikyon,  and  again 
jriJto  to  establish  himself  as  master  of  the  town  in  conjunc- 
is  there  as-  tion  with  the  popular  party.  But  as  his  opponents, 
"""^  '  the  principal  men  in  the  place,  found  shelter  along 
with  the  Theban  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  18-23. 
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tried  to  take  by  assault  * — his  possession  even  of  the  town  was 
altogether  precarious,  until  such  formidable  neighbours  could 
be  removed  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  visit  Thebes,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  from  the  authorities  an  order  for  expelling  his 
opponents  and  handing  over  Sikyon  a  second  time  to  his  rule. 
On  what  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defection  to  the  Spartans, 
he  rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do  not  know  ;  except  that 
he  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
bribery.*  His  Sikyonian  opponents,  alarmed  lest  he  should 
really  carry  his  point,  followed  him  to  Thebes,  where  their 
alarm  was  still  farther  increased  by  seeing  him  in  familiar 
converse  with  the  magistrates.  Under  the  first  impulse  of 
terror  and  despair,  they  assassinated  Euphron  in  broad  day- 
light— on  the  Kadmeia,  and  even  before  the  doors  of  the 
Theban  Senate-house,  wherein  both  magistrates  and  Senate 
were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course  seized 
forthwith,  and  put  upon  their  trial  before  the  Senate.  b.c.  367. 
The  magistrates  invoked  upon  their  heads  the  ex-  T*>«  *«*^, 

^  *  sins  arc  ^ut 

treme  penalty  of  death,  insisting  upon  the  enormity  JJgJ^su***' 
and  even  impudence  of  the  outrage,  committed  almost  T^^^ 
under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities — as  well  as  upon  fence, 
the  sacred  duty  of  vindicating  not  merely  the  majesty,  but 
even  the  security,  of  the  city,  by  exemplary  punishment  upon 
offenders  who  had  despised  its  laws.     How  many  in  number 
were  the  persons  implicated,  we  do  not  know.    All,  except 
one,  denied  actual  hand-participation ;  but  that  one  avowed  it 
frankly,  and  stood  up  to  justify  it  before  the  Theban  Senate. 
He  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows — ^taking  up  the  lan- 
guage of  the  accusing  magistrates : — 

"  Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes ;  for  you  are  masters 
of  my  person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds  of  confidence 
that  I  slew  this  man  :  first,  I  had  the  conviction  of  acting 
justly ;  next,  I  trusted  in  your  righteous  judgement  I  knew 
that  j^ou  did  not  wait  for  trial  and  sentence  to  slay  Archias 
and  HypatSs,^  whom  you  caught  after  a  career  similar  to  that 


'  XeiL  HellezL  vii.  3,  9, 
•  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  3,  4-6. 


•  This  refers  to  the  secret  expedition 
of  Pelopidas  and  the  six  other  Theban 
conspirators  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  at 


the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
masters  of  that  town  and  garrisoned  the 
Kadmeia.  The  conspirators,  through 
the  contrivance  of  the  secretary  Phylli- 
das,  got  access  in  disguise  to  the  oli- 
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of  Euphron — but  punished  them  at  the  earliest  practicable 
opportunity,  under  the  conviction  that  men  manifest  in  sacri- 
lege, treason,  and  despotism,  were  already  under  sentence  of 
death  by  all  men.  Well !  and  was  not  Euphron  too  guilty 
of  all  these  crimes  ?  Did  not  he  find  the  temples  full  of  gold 
and  silver  offerings,  and  strip  them  until  they  were  empty  ? 
How  can  there  be  a  traitor  more  palpable  than  the  man,  who, 
favoured  and  upheld  by  Sparta,  first  betrayed  her  to  you ; 
and  then  again,  after  having  received  every  mark  of  confidence 
from  you,  betrayed  you  to  her — handing  over  the  harbour  of 
Sikyon  to  your  enemies  ?  Was  not  he  a  despot  without  re- 
serve, the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not  only  into  freemen,  but 
into  citizens  i  the  man  who  despoiled,  banished,  or  slew,  not 
criminals,  but  all  whom  he  chose,  and  most  of  all,  the  chief 
citizens  ?  And  now,  after  having  vainly  attempted,  in  con- 
junction with  your  enemies  the  Athenians,  to  expel  your 
harmost  by  force  from  Sikyon,  he  has  collected  a  great  stock 
of  money,  and  come  hither  to  turn  it  to  account  Had  he 
assembled  arms  and  soldiers  against  you,  you  would  have 
thanked  me  for  killing  him.  How  then  can  you  punish  me 
for  giving  him  his  due,  when  he  has  come  with  money  to  cor- 
rupt you,  and  to  purchase  from  you  again  the  mastery  of 
Sikyon,  to  your  own  disgrace  as  well  as  mischief  ?  Had  he 
been  my  enemy  and  your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
done  wrong  to  kill  him  in  your  city ;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor 
playing  you  false,  how  is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours  ?  I 
shall  be  told  that  he  came  hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding 
in  the  laws  of  the  city.  Well !  you  would  have  thanked  me 
for  killing  him  anywhere  out  of  Thebes  ;  why  not  in  Thebes 
also,  when  he  has  come  hither  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
you  new  wrong  in  addition  to  the  past?  Where  among 
Greeks  has  impunity  ever  been  assured  to  traitors,  deserters, 
or  despots  ?  Recollect,  that  you  have  passed  a  vote  that 
exiles  from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities  might  be  seized  as 
outlaws  in  any  other.  Now  Euphron  is  a  condemned  exile, 
who  has  ventured  to  come  back  to  Sikyon  without  any  vote 
of  the  general  body  of  allies.  How  can  any  one  affirm  that 
he  has  not  justly  incurred  death  ?    I  tell  you  in  conclusion. 


garchical  leaders  of  Thebes,   who  were  governing  under  Lacedaemonian  ascen* 
dency,  and  put  them  to  death.    This  event  is  described  in  Ch.  Ixxvii. 
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men  of  Thebes — if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  will  have  made 
yourselves  the  avengers  of  your  very  worst  enemy — if  you 
adjudge  me  to  have  done  right,  you  will  manifest  yourselves 
publicly  as  just  avengers,  both  on  your  own  behalf  and  on 
that  of  your  whole  body  of  allies."  * 

This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate  to 
pronounce  that  Euphron  had  met  with  his  due.  It  '">«x  •" 
probably  came  from  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  to  ^Jr 
Sikyon,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  enemies  as  Souus. 
well  as  the  victims  of  the  deceased  despot.  It  appeals,  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  to  that  portion  of  Grecian  morality 
which  bore  upon  men,  who  by  their  very  crimes  procured  for 
themselves  the  means  of  impunity  ;  against  whom  there  was 
no  legal  force  to  protect  others,  and  who  were  therefore  con- 
sidered as  not  being  entitled  to  protection  themselves,  if  the 
daggers  of  others  could  ever  be  made  to  reach  them.  The 
tyrannicide  appeals  to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as 
diffused  throughout  all  the  free  Grecian  cities.  It  found  re- 
sponsive assent  in  the  Theban  Senate,  and  would  probably 
have  found  the  like  assent,  if  set  forth  with  equal  emphasis,  in 
most  Grecian  Senates  or  assemblies  elsewhere. 

Very  different  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikyon.     The 
body  of  Euphron  was  carried  thither,  and  enjoyed  sentiment 
the  distinguished  pre-eminence  of  being  buried  in  the  SSS^o?* 
market-place.*    There,  along  with  his  tomb,  a  chapel  ftJJjJJSbie 
was  erected  in  which  he  was  worshipped  as  Archfi-  !^^^SS^ 
getfis,  or  Patron-hero  and  Second  Founder,  of  the  ^u  JJdy 
city.     He  received  the  same  honours  as  had  been  a~i  memory. 
paid  to  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis.     The  humbler  citizens  and 
the  slaves  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  liberty  and  political 
franchise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political  franchise — re- 
membered him  with  gfrateful  admiration  as  their  benefactor, 
forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities  which  he  had  wreaked 
upon  their  political  opponents.     Such  is  the  retributive  Ne- 
mesis which  always  menaces,  and  sometimes  overtakes,  an 
oligarchy  who  keep  the  mass  of  the  citizens  excluded  from 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  3,  7-1 1. 

To  the  killing  of  £aphroii,  followed 
by  a  defence  so  characteristic  and  em- 
phatic on  the  part  of  the  agent — Schnei- 
der and  others  refer,  with  great  proba- 
bility, the  allusion  in  the  Rhetoric  of 


Aristotle  (ii.  24,  2) — icol  T€p\  rod  8^3l7- 
<r<y  iTo$a>f6irroSf  T€p\  oS  ixiX^vt  itptvcu, 
cl  ^Ikouos  i|y  kKoOaofuv^  &s  otfK  Aiucow  tif 
dvorrciyai  rhr  iucai»$  AiroOayJrra. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  12. 
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political  privil^es.  A  situation  is  thus  created  enabling  some 
ambitious  and  enei^etic  citizen  to  confer  favours  and  earn 
popularity  among  the  many,  and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which, 
whether  employed  or  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Many,  goes 
along  with  their  antipathies  when  it  humbles  or  crushes  the 
previously  monopolizing  Few. 

We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the  govem- 
Thc  socyw  ment  of  Sikyon  became  democratical.  But  the  pro- 
capture        voking  brcvity  of  Xenophon  does  not  inform  us  of 

their  har-  *;  '  *  i-ii       rr»i     «_ 

bour  from  the  subsequent  arrangements  made  with  the  Theban 
tans.  harmost  in  the  acropolis — nor  how  the  intestine  dis- 

sensions, between  the  democracy  in  the  town  and  the  refugees 
in  the  citadel,  were  composed — nor  what  became  of  those 
citizens  who  slew  Euphron.  We  learn  only  that  not  long 
afterwards,  the  harbour  of  Sikyon,  which  Euphron  had  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  was 
left  imperfectly  defended  by  the  recall  of  the  latter  to  Athens  ; 
and  that  it  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the  forces  from  the 
town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.^ 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphron  (from  his  first 
proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sikyon  and  real 
acquisition  of  despotism  to  himself,  down  to  his  death 
and  the  recovery  of  the  harbour)  took  place  throughout  the 
year  367  B.C.  and  the  earlier  half  of  366  B.C.  No  such  enemy, 
probably,  would  have  arisen  to  embarrass  Thebes,  unless  the 
policy  recommended  by  Epaminondas  in  Achaia  had  been 
reversed,  and  unless  he  himself  had  fallen  under  the  displea- 
sure of  his  countrymen.  His  influence  too  was  probably 
impaired,  and  the  policy  of  Thebes  affected  for  the  worse,  by 
the  accidental  absence  of  his  friend  Pelopidas,  who  was  then 
on  his  mission  to  the  Persian  court  at  Susa.  Such  a  journey 
and  return,  with  the  transaction  of  the  business  in  hand,  must 
have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  year  367  B.C.,  being  ter- 
minated probably  by  the  return  of  the  envoys  in  the  beginning 
of  366  B.C. 

The  leading  Thebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language  of 
Philiskus — who  had  come  over  a  few  months  before  as  envoy 
from  the  satrap  Ariobarzanfis  and  had  threatened  to  employ 
Asiatic  money  in  the  interest  of  Athens  and  Sparta  against 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  i. 
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Thebes,  though  his  threats  seem  never  to  have  been  realized 
— ^as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Att^catfon 
Euthykl6s  (after  the  failure  of  Antalkidas  *)  at  the  %^^ 
Persian  court,  soliciting  aid     Moreover  Thebes  had  STh^SS? 
now  pretensions  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  at  least  ^^ifpdo. 
as  good  as  either  of  her  two  rivals  ;  while  since  the  Jj^S  moy* 
fatal  example  set  by  Sparta  at  the  peace  called  by  ^  ^***^ 
the  name  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.,  and  copied  by  Athens 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  in  37 1  B.C. — it  had  become  a  sort 
of  recc^ised  fashion  that  the  leading  Grecian  state  should 
sue  out  its  title  from  the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the  Great 
King,  and  proclaim  itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had 
dictated     On  this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation  Thebes  now 
sought  to  place  herself.     There  was  in  her  case  a  peculiar 
reason  which  might  partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by 
her  leadera     It  had  been  almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy 
to  establish  the  two  new  cities,  Megalopolis  and  Mess6n& 
The  vitality  and  chance  for  duration,  of  both— especially  those 
of  the  latter,  which  had  the  inextinguishable  hostility  of  Sparta 
to  contend  with — ^would  be  materially  improved,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  Greek  mind,  if  they  were  recognised  as  autono- 
mous under  a  Persian  rescript    To  attain  this  object,^  Pelopidas 
and  Ismenias  now  proceeded  as  envoys  to  Susa  ;  doubtless 
under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied  synod,  since  the  Arcadian 
Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankratiast,  the  Eleian  Archidamus, 
and  a  citizen  from  Argos,  accompanied  them.     Informed  of 
the  proceeding,  the  Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras  and  Leon 
to  Susa ;  and  we  read  with  some  surprise  that  these  hostile 
envoys  all  went  up  thither  in  the  same  company.' 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  prostration,*  was  favourably  received  by  the  Persian 


*  Plutarch,  Artaxeix.  c.  22. 

'  It  is  plain  that  Mess6n6  was  the 
great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  in  his 
mission  to  the  Persian  coiurt ;  we  see 
this  not  only  from  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Pelop.  c.  4)  and  Diodoms  (xv.  81),  but 
also  even  from  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vii. 

I,  36. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  i,  33-38 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas,  c.  30;  Plutarch, 
Artaxerx.  c  22. 

The  words  of  Xenophon  ^woXoi^ci  9h 
Koi  *Afy(ios  must  allude  to  some  Argeian 


envoy;  though  the  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  must  probably  have  dropped 
out — or  perhaps  tne  word  ns,  as  Xeno- 
phon may  not  have  heard  the  name. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  mission 
which  Phamabazus  conducted  up  to  the 
Persian  court  (or  at  least  undertook  to 
conduct)  in  408  B.C.,  envoys  from  hostile 
Greek  cities  were  included  in  the  same 
company  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  3,  13),  as  on 
the  present  occasion. 

*  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 

His  colleague,  Ismenias,  however,  is 
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court.     Xenophon — who  recounts  the  whole  proceeding  in  a 
manner  unfairly  invidious  towards  the  Thebans,  for- 

Pelopidas 

obtaiitt  getting  that  they  were  now  only  copying  the  ex- 
a  favourable  ample  of  Sparta,  in  courting  Persian  aid — affirms 
rescnpt.  ^j^^^  ^^  application  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with  Xerxfis,  against 
Athens  and  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Plataea  ;  and 
by  the  fact  that  Thebes  had  not  only  refused  to  second,  but 
had  actually  discountenanced,  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus 
against  Asia.  We  may  perhaps  doubt,  whether  this  plea 
counted  for  much  ;  or  the  straightforward  eloquence  of  Pelo- 
pidas,  so  much  extolled  by  Plutarch,^  which  could  only  reach 
Persian  ears  through  an  interpreter.  But  the  main  fact  for 
the  Great  King  to  know  was,  that  the  Thebans  had  been 
victorious  at  Leuktra  ;  that  they  had  subsequently  trodden 
down  still  farther  the  glory  of  Sparta,  by  carrying  their  arms 
over  Laconia,  and  emancipating  the  conquered  half  of  the 
country  ;  that  when  they  were  no  longer  in  Peloponnesus, 
their  allies  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians  had  been  shamefully 
defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  (in  the  Tearless  Battle).  Such 
boasts  on  the  part  of  Pelopidas — confirmed  as  matters  of  fact 
even  by  the  Athenian  Timagoras — would  convince  the  Persian 
ministers  that  it  was  their  interest  to  exercise  ascendency  over 
Greece  through  Thebes  in  preference  to  Sparta.  Accordingly 
Pelopidas  being  asked  by  the  Great  King  what  sort  of  rescript 
he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terms.  Mess^nfi  was  declared 
autonomous  and  independent  of  Sparta ;  Amphipolis  also  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  free  and  autonomous  city :  the  Athenians 
were  directed  to  order  home  and  lay  up  their  ships  of  war 
now  in  active  service,  on  pain  of  Persian  intervention  against 
them  in  case  of  disobedience.  Moreover  Thebes  was  declared 
the  head  city  of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing  to  follow  her 
headship  was  menaced  with  instant  compulsion  by  Persian 
force.*     In  reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elis  and 


said  to  have  dropped  his  ring,  and  then 
to  have  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  imme- 
diately before  the  King;  thus  going 
through  the  prostration. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  36.  *Zk  8i  toi5- 
rov  ipvr^nfyos  ^h  fioffiXitos  6  Tltkowi- 
Bas  rl  fiovKoiro  iavr^  ypcuprjyaii  ttirty 
6Ti   Mc(r<r^n)y  rt   a(n6yofioy    •Irai   iwh 


AoKtiaiftovlwy,  ical  *A9^rcUovs  kyiXtc^tP 
T&s  yavs'  €l  Bk  ravra  fi^  rcftfocrro,  trrpa' 
rtitiy  hr'  ahrois'  ff  ris  9h  fr6\ts  fiii 
iB4\oi  AicoAovOciv,  M  radrriw  TpA- 
roy  Uyat. 

It  is  clear  that  these  are  not  the  exact 
words  of  the  rescript  of  367  B.C. ;  though 
in  the  former  case  of  the  peace  of  An- 
talkidas  (387  B.c.)  Xenophon  seems  to 
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Arcadia  (the  former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia, 
which  professed  itself  Arcadian,  and  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Arcadian  communion),  the  rescript  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  Eleians  ;*  probably  at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  since 
there  now  subsisted  much  coldness  between  the  Tbebans  and 
Arcadians. 

Leon  the  Athenian  protested  against  the  Persian  rescript, 
observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read — "  By  Zeus,  potest  of 
Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  look  out  ^Li^ 
for  some  other  friend  than  the  Great  King."    This  re-  f^^^^ 
mark,  made  in  the  King's  hearing  and  interpreted  »««»»p^ 
to  him,  produced  the  following  addition  to  the  rescript :  "  If 
the  Athenians  have  anything  juster  to  propose,  let  them  come 
to  the  King  and  inform  him."    So  vague  a  modification,  how- 
ever, did  little  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  the  Athenians.    On 
the  return  of  their  two  envoys  tD  Athens,  Leon  accused  his 
colleague  Timagoras  of  having  not  only  declined  to  associate 
with  him  during  the  journey,  but  also  of  having  lent  himself 
to  the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of  being  implicated  in  treason- 
able promises,  and  receiving  lai^e  bribes  from  the  Persian 
King.     On  these  charges  Timagoras  was  condemned   and 
executed*    The  Arcadian  envoy  Antiochus  was  equally  in- 


hav«  giTen    the  rescript   in  its  exact  &XA»r  xp^cfiimw  h  fikr  *HKuos  *Apxt^^ 
words  (t.  I,  31).                                          '  fAOi,  Sri  Tpobrtfiriat  r^iw  *HXir  xph 

What  he  states  afterwards  (vii.  I,  38)  r&v  *ApKd9mv.    Mivi  rh,  rod  fiturt- 

about    Elis    and  Arcadia  proves  that  \4ms'   6  9*  'AptIoxos,  tri  iiXarrovro 

other  matters  were  includeo.     Accord-  rh    *ApKa9iKhw,    o6rt    r&   9mpa    M" 

inglj  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  |aro,  &c. 

Amphipolis  also  was  recognised  as  auto-  '  Demosthen.  Fals.   Leg.  c.  43,  p. 

nomous.   This  we  read  in  Deinosthen^  383. 

Fals.  Ijcg,  p.  383*  c  42.    Ko^  ydp  roi  In  another  passage  of  the  same  ora- 

vpitror  fi^p  *Afi^iTo\iy  v6\uf  ^ffurdpay  tion  (c  57,  p.  400),  Demosthen^  says 

MKtip  Kar4<miff€v  (the  king  of  Persia),  that  Leon  had  been  joint  envoy  with 

%w  r6r€   ff^iiyiaxov  ahr^   jcal  ^i-  Timagoras  for  four  years.      Certainly 

Aifir  pfpa^v,     Demosthen^    is    here  this  mission  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian 
alluding  to  the  effect  produced  on  the    court  cannot  have  lasted  four  years ; 

mind  of  the  Great  Kin^,  and  to  the  and  Xenophon  states  that  the  Athenians 

alteration  in  his  proceedings,  when  he  sent  the  two  envoys  when  they  heard 

ieamt  that  Timagoras  had  oeen  put  to  that  Pelopidas  was  going  thither.     I 

death  on  returning  to  Athens ;  the  ad-  imagine  that  Leon  and  Timagoras  may 
verb  of  time  r^c  alludes  to  the  rescript    have  been  sent  up  to  the  Persian  court 

given  when  Timagoras  was  present  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  at 

In  the  words  of  Xenophon — ff  m  h\  the  time  when  the  Athenians  caused 

v^Xif  y^i  i04\otikKo\ov0tiy — the  head-  the  former  rescript  of  the  Persian  king 
ship  of  Thebes  is  declared  or  implied,  i  to  be  re-sworn,  putting  Athens  as  head 

Compare  the  convention  imposed  by  into  the  place  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen. 

Sparta  upon  Olynthus,  after  the  latter  vi.  5,  i,  2).  This  was  exactly  four  years 
was  subdued  (v.  3,  26).                             ■  before  (371-367  B.C.),  Leon  and  Tima- 

'  Xen.   Hellen.   vii.    1,  38.    T&y  8i    goras  having   jointly  undertaken    and 
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dignant  at  the  rescript ;  refusing  even  to  receive  such  presents 
of  formal  courtesy  as  were  tendered  to  all,  and  accepted  by 
Pelopidas  himself,  who,  however,  strictly  declined  everything 
beyond  The  conduct  of  this  eminent  Theban  thus  exhibited 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  large  acquisitions  of  the  Athenian 
Timagoras.*  Antiochus,  on  returning  to  Arcadia,  made  report 
of  his  mission  to  the  Pan-Arcadian  synod,  called  the  Ten 
Thousand,  at  Megalopolis.  He  spoke  in  the  most  contemp- 
tuous terms  of  all  that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court. 
There  were  (he  said)  plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers, 
porters,  &c.,  but  as  for  men  competent  to  fight  against  Greeks, 
though  he  looked  out  for  them  with  care,  he  could  see  none  ; 
and  even  the  vaunted  golden  planetree  was  not  large  enough 
to  furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the*  Eleian  envoy  returned  with  feel- 
B.C.  366.  ^^S^  ^f  satisfaction,  and  the  Thebans  with  triumph, 
Pelopidas  Deputies  from  each  of  their  allied  cities  were  invited 
rti"SS^  to  Thebes  to  hear  the  Persian  rescript.  It  was  pro- 
iubiiSJ**  duced  by  a  native  Persian,  their  official  companion 
fe!i2k  '**'  from  Susa— the  first  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in 
tSJSS""  Thebes  since  the  times  immediately  preceding  the 
Thebes.  ^j^^y^  Qf  Plataea— who  after  exhibiting  publicly  the 
regal  seal,  read  the  document  aloud ;  as  the  satrap  Tiribazus 
had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.' 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied  the 
conduct  of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  end, 
they  by  no  means  found  the  like  ready  acquiescence, 
when  they  called  on  the  deputies  present  to  take  an 
oath  to  the  rescript,  to  the  Great  King,  and  to 
Thebes.  All  replied  they  had  come  with  instructions 
authorising  them  to  hear  and  report,  but  no  more  ; 
and  that  acceptance  or  rejection  must  be  decided 
in  their  respective  cities.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  Lyko- 
med^s  and  the  other  deputies  from  Arcadia,  already  jealous 
of  Thebes,  and  doubtless  farther  alienated  by  the  angry  report 


The  states 
convoked 
at  Thebes 
refuse  to 
receive  the 
rescript. 
The  Arca- 
dian depu- 
ties protest 
against  the 
headship  of 
Thebes. 


perhaps  recently  returned  from  their 
first  embassy,  were  now  sent  jointly  on 
a  second.  Demosthenes  has  summed 
up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if  it  were  one. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30. 

Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  amount 
received,  in  money,  by  Timagoras  from 


the  Persian  king  as  having  been  40 
talents,  &y  A^Yrrcu  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  383) 
besides  other  presents  and  conveniences. 
Compare  also  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c 
22. 

'  Xen.  Hcllen.  vii.  1,  38. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  i,  30. 
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of  their  envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet  farther,  and  entered  a 
general  protest  against  the  headship  of  Thebes  ;  affirming  that 
the  synod  ought  not  to  be  held  constantly  in  that  city,  but  in 
the  seat  of  war,  wherever  that  might  be.  Incensed  at  such 
language,  the  Thebans  accused  Lykomedfis  of  violating  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  confederacy  ;  upon  which  he  and  his 
Arcadian  comrades  forthwith  retired  and  went  home,  declaring 
that  they  would  no  longer  sit  in  the  synod.  The  other  deputies 
appear  to  have  followed  his  example.  Indeed,  as  they  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  submitted  to  them,  the  special  pur- 
pose of  the  synod  was  defeated 

Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with  the  allies 
collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy  The  Thebaic 
of  applications  individually.  They  accordingly  des-  Stt'^o  bT 
patched  envoys,  with  the  Persian  rescript  in  hand,  to  c^nSf:"' 
visit  the  cities  successively,  calling  upon  each  for  ^^J^!' 
acceptance  with  an  oath  of  adhesion.  Each  city  Sf^e  xi^JT 
separately  (they  thought)  would  be  afraid  to  refuse,  ***"  *»^J«=*- 
under  peril  of  united  hostility  from  the  Great  King  and  from 
Thebes.  So  confident  were  they  in  the  terrors  of  the  King's 
name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this  appeal  not  merely 
to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  them  but  even  to  several  among 
their  enemies.  Their  envoys  first  set  forth  the  proposition  at 
Corinth ;  a  city,  not  only  at  variance  with  them,  but  even 
serving  as  a  centre  of  operation  for  the  Athenian  and  Lace- 
demonian forces  to  gfuard  the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus.  But  the  Corin- 
thians rejected  the  proposition  altogether,  declining  formally 
to  bind  themselves  by  any  common  oaths  towards  the  Persian 
king.  The  like  refusal  was  experienced  by  the  envoys  as  they 
passed  on  to  Peloponnesus,  if  not  from  all  the  cities  visited,  at 
least  from  so  large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission  was  com- 
pletely frustrated.  And  thus  the  rescript,  which  Thebes  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  procure,  was  found  practically  inopera- 
tive in  confirming  or  enforcing  her  headship ;  *  though  doubt- 
less the  mere  fact,  that  it  comprised  and  recognised  Mess6n6, 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  vitality,  and  exalt  the  dignity  of 
that  new-born  city. 

>  XeiL   Hellen.  vii.  I,  40.      Kol  alnii  fihy  if   UtKorlimf  koI  tS»v  Biifiaimy  r^s 
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In  their  efforts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available  towards 
B.C.  366.  ^^^  recognition  of  their  headship  throughout  Greece, 
Missioii  of  the  Thebans  would  naturally  visit  Thessaly  and  the 
to-rtUsaiy  northern  districts  as  well  as  Peloponnesus.  It  appears 
ai^d<^ned  that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  themselves  undertook 
SlkSSw^  this  mission ;  and  that  in  the  execution  of  it  they 
of  Phene.  ^gfe  seized  and  detained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander 
of  Pherae.  That  despot  seems  to  have  come  to  meet  them, 
under  pacific  appearances,  at  Pharsalus.  They  indulged  hopes 
of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as  the  other  Thessalians  to  accept 
the  Persian  rescript ;  for  we  see  by  the  example  of  Corinth, 
that  they  had  tried  their  powers  of  persuasion  on  enemies  as 
well  as  friends.  But  the  Corinthians,  while  refusing  the  appli- 
cation, had  nevertheless  respected  the  public  morality  held 
sacred  even  between  enemies  in  Greece,  and  had  dismissed 
the  envoys  (whether  Pelopidas  was  among  them,  we  cannot 
assert)  inviolate.  Not  so  the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  Perceiving 
that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
military  force,  he  seized  their  persons  and  carried  them  off 
to  Pherae  as  prisoners. 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  highly  profit- 
B.C.  366.  ^^^  ^^  Alexander.  Such  was  the  personal  import- 
ThcThcbans  ance  of  Pclopidas,  that  his  imprisonment  struck 
aS!?io  *"  terror  among  the  partisans  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly, 
jSdi.  **  and  induced  several  of  them  to  submit  to  the  despot 
deft^'^'  of  Pherae ;  who  moreover  sent  to  apprise  the  Athe- 
tig.k^y  nians  of  his  capture,  and  to  solicit  their  aid  against 
SJIaini-^  the  impending  vengeance  of  Thebes.  Greatly  im- 
?h!S?!ri>ri-  pressed  with  the  news,  the  Athenians  looked  upon 
vateman.  Alcxaudcr  as  a  second  Jason,  likely  to  arrest  the 
menacing  ascendency  of  their  neighbour  and  rival.*  They 
immediately  despatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes  and  loco 
hoplites  under  Autokl^s  ;  who,  unable  to  get  through  the 
Euripus,  when  Boeotia  and  Euboea  were  both  hostile  to  Athens, 


*  The  strong  expressions  of  Demo- 
sthenes show  what  a  remarkable  effect 
was  produced  by  the  news  at  Athens 
(cont  Aristokrat  p.  660,  s.  142). 

Ti  V  \  *A\4^<uf9pov  iKUvov  rhw  Berra- 
Akr,  fivli^  f7x€   fiky  olxM^Xo^ror  Hffcis 


ficTTC  irop*  dfu»y  <rrpvniyhr  turutf,  ifioif- 
dfiTC  8*  air^  icai  »<£rr*  ifr  *AX^{ar- 
ipos,  &C. 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  promised 
to  the  Athenians  so  ample  a  supply  of 
cattle  as  should  keep  the  price  of  meat 
very  low  at  Athens  (Plutarch,  Apo- 
phtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  E.). 
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were  forced  to  circumnavigate  the  latter  island.  He  reached 
Pherae  just  in  time  ;  for  the  Thebans,  incensed  beyond  measure 
at  the  seizure  of  Felopidas,  had  despatched  without  delay 
8000  hoplites,  and  600  cavalry  to  recover  or  avenge  him. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  Epaminondas  had  not  been  re-choscn 
commander  since  his  last  year's  proceedings  in  Achaia.  He 
was  now  serving  as  an  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  while  Kleomends 
with  other  Boeotarchs  had  the  command.  On  entering  Thes- 
saly,  they  were  joined  by  various  allies  in  the  country.  But 
the  army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Autoklfis,  was  found  exceedingly  for- 
midable, especially  in  cavalry.  The  Thessalian  allies  of 
Thebes,  acting  with  their  habitual  treachery,  deserted  in  the 
hour  of  danger ;  and  the  enterprise  thus  difficult  and  perilous, 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incompetence  of  the  Boe- 
otarchs. Unable  to  make  head  against  Alexander  and  the 
Athenians,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  homeward.  But  their 
generalship  was  so  unskilful,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active, 
that  the  whole  army  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  starved 
or  destroyed.  Nothing  saved  them  now,  but  the  presence  of 
Epaminondas  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Indignant 
as  well  as  dismayed,  the  whole  army  united  to  depose  their 
generals,  and  with  one  voice  called  upon  him  to  extricate 
them  from  their  perils.  Epaminondas  accepted  the  duty — 
marshalled  the  retreat  in  consummate  order — took  for  himself 
the  command  of  the  rear-guard,  beating  off  all  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy — and  conducted  the  army  safely  back  to  Thebes.* 

This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  unsuccessful 
Boeotarchs,  who  were  condemned  to  fine  and  depo-  Triumph  of 
sition   from  their  office,  raised  higher  than  ever  the  ^  nnJ^y 
reputation  of  Epaminondas  among  his  countrymen.  Sfxh^Sf ** 
But  the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  for  the  time  a  J^entof 
fatal  blow  to  the  influence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly ;  Peiop»das- 
where  Alexander  now  reigned  victorious  and  irresistible,  with 
Pelopidas  still  in  his  dungeon.     The  cruelties  and  oppressions, 
at  all  times  habitual  to  the  despot  of  Pherae,  were  pushed  to 
an  excess  beyond  all  former  parallel.     Besides  other  brutal 
deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror,  he  is  said  to  have  sur- 
rounded by  his  military  force  the  unarmed  citizens  of  Meli- 

*  Diodor.  xv.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  28  j  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  i. 
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boea  and  Skotussa,  and  slaughtered  them  all  in  mass.  In 
such  hands,  the  life  of  Pelopidas  hung  by  a  thread ;  yet  he 
himself,  with  that  personal  courage  which  never  forsook  him, 
held  the  language  of  unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation 
against  the  tyrant  Great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  many 
Thessalians,  and  even  by  Thfebfi  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so 
illustrious  a  prisoner  ;  and  Alexander,  fearful  of  incurring  the 
implacable  enmity  of  Thebes,  was  induced  to  spare  his  life, 
though  retaining  him  as  a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too, 
appears  to  have  lasted  some  time,  before  the  Thebans, 
discouraged  by  their  late  ill-success,  were  prepared  to  under- 
take a  second  expedition  for  his  release. 
At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose;  which  was 

placed,  on  this  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Epa- 
Theban  minondas.  The  renown  of  his  name  rallied  many 
into  Thcs-  adherents  in  the  country  ;  and  his  prudence,  no  less 
Epaiiiiion-  than  his  military  skill,  was  conspicuously  exhibited, 
rSue  of  in  defeating  and  intimidating  Alexander,  yet  without 
who  w^  reducing  him  to  such  despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to 
i^Led  by  the  prisoncr.  The  despot  was  at  length  compelled 
under  a        to  scnd  an  cmbassy  excusing  his  recent  violence, 

offering  to  restore  Pelopidas,  and  soliciting  to  be 
admitted  to  peace  and  alliance  with  Thebes.  But  Epami- 
nondas  would  grant  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  truce,* 
coupled  with  the  engagement  of  evacuating  Thessaly  ;  while 
he  required  in  exchange  the  release  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias. 
His  terms  were  acceded  to,  so  that  he  had  the  delight  of  con- 
veying his  liberated  friend  in  safety  to  Thebes.  Though  this 
primary  object  was  thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he 
did  not  restore  Thebes  to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly 
which  she  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.' 


*  Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  29)  says,  a  from  his  embassy  in  Persia ;  which  cm- 
truce  for  thirty  davs ;  but  it  is  dimcult  bassy  1  agree  with  Mr.  Fjmes  Clinton  in 
to  believe  that  Alexander  would  have  referring  to  the  year  367  B.c.  Plutarch 
been  satisfied  with  a  term  so  very  short  places  the  seizure  before  the  embassy  ; 

*  The  account  of  the  seizure  of  Pe-  Diodorus  places  it  in  the  year  between 
lopidas  by  Alexander  with  its  conse-  Midsummer  368  and  Midsummer  367 
Quences,  is  contained  chiefly  in  Dio-  B.C. ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  em- 
dorus,  XV.  71-75  ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  bassy  at  all,  in  its  regular  chronological 
c  27-29  ;  ComeL  Nep.  Pelop.  c  5  ;  order ;  he  only  alludes  to  it  in  summing 
Pausanias,  ix.  15,  I.  Aenophon  does  up  the  exploits  at  the  close  of  the  career 
not  mention  it  of  Pelopidas. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the  year  j      Assuming  the  embassy  to  the  Persian 

366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas  court  to  have  occurred  in  367  B.C.,  the 
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That  event  with  its  consequences  still  remained  a  blow  to 
Thebes  and  a  profit  to  Alexander ;  who  again  became  master 
of  all  or  most  part  of  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Magnates, 
the  Phthiot  Achxans,  and  other  tributary  nations  dependent 
on  Thessaly — maintaining  unimpaired  his  influence  and  con- 
nection at  Athens.^ 

While  the  Theban   arms    were    thus    losing    ground    in 
Thessaly,  an  important  point  was  gained  in  their  B.c.366. 
favour  on  the  other  side  of  Bceotia.     Ordpus,  on  the  2SS*frSln 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica  adjoining  Boeotia,  ^^^ 
was  captured  and  wrested  from  Athens  by  a  party  of  ^j^f^J^^ 
exiles  who  crossed  over  from  Eretria  in  Euboea,  with  5SJi>bS* 
the  aid  of  Themison,  despot  of  the  last-mentioned  ^[5Jg,|^^ 
town.    It  had  been  more  than  once  lost  and  r^^ned  Corinth. 
between  Athens  and  Thebes ;  being  seemingly  in  its  origin 
Boeotian,  and  never  incorporated  as  a  Deme  or  equal  consti- 
tuent   member  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  but  only 
recognised  as  a  dependency  of  Athens ;  though,  as  it  was 
close  oh  the  frontier,  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  also  citizens 


sdznre  cannot  well  have  happened  be- 
fore that  time. 

The  year  368  B.C.  seems  to  have  been 
that  wherein  Pelopidas  made  his  second 
expedition  into  Thessaly,  from  which  he 
retmned  victorious,  bringing  back  the 
hostages. 

The  sdznre  of  Pelopidas  was  accom- 
plished at  a  time  when  Epaminondas 
was  not  Boeotarch,  nor  in  command  of 
the  Theban  army.  Now  it  seems  to 
have  been  not  until  the  close  of  367  B.C., 
after  the  accusations  arising  out  of  his 
proceedings  in  Achaia,  that  Epaminon- 
das missed  being  re-chosen  as  general 

Xenoj^on,  in  describing  the  embassy 
of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  mentions  his 
grounds  for  expecting  a  favourable  re- 
ception, and  the  matters  which  he  had 
to  boast  of  (HelL  vii.  I,  35).  Now  if 
Pelopidas,  immediately  before,  had 
been  seized  and  detained  for  some 
months  in  prison  by  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  surely  Xenophon  would  have 
alluded  to  it  as  an  item  on  the  other 
side.  I  know  that  this  inference  from 
the  silence  of  Xenophon  is  not  always  to 
be  trusted.  But  in  this  case  we  must 
recollect  that  he  dislikes  both  the 
Theban  leaders ;  and  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  where  he  is  enumerating 

VOL.  VIII.- 


the  trophies  of  Pelopidas,  he  would 
hardly  nave  failed  to  mention  a  signal 
disgrace,  if  there  had  been  one,  imme- 
diately preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner,  by 
Alexander,  not  in  battle,  but  when  in 
pacific  mission,  and  under  circumstances 
m  which  no  man  less  infamous  than 
Alexander  would  have  seized  him(irapa- 
airophiBtU — Plutarch,  Apophth.  p.  194 
D. ;  Pansan.  ix.  15,  i;  "legationis 
jure  satis  tectum  se  arbitraretur  " — Com. 
Nep.).  His  imprudence  in  trusting 
himself  under  any  circumstances  to 
such  a  man  as  Alexander,  b  blamed  by 
Polybius  (viii.  i)  and  oUiers.  But  we 
must  suppose  such  imprudence  to  be 
partly  iustified  or  explained  by  some 
plausible  circumstances ;  and  tne  pro- 
clamation of  the  Persian  rescript  ap- 
pears to  me  to  present  the  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  his  proceedin£. 

On  these  grounds,  which,  m  my 
judgement,  outweigh  any  probabilities 
on  the  contrary  side,  I  have  placed  the 
seizure  of  Pelopidas  in  366  B.C.,  after 
the  embassy  to  Persia;  not  without 
feeling,  however,  that  the  chronology 
of  this  period  cannot  be  rendered  ab^- 
lutely  certain. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31-35. 
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of  Athens,  demots  of  the  neighbouring  Deme  Graea.^  So 
recently  before  as  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  angry  remonstrances  had  been  exchanged  between 
Athens  and  Thebes  respecting  a  portion  of  the  Oropian  terri- 
tory. At  that  time,  it  appears,  the  Thebans  were  forced  to 
yield,  and  their  partisans  in  Ordpus  were  banished.'  It  was 
these  partisans  who,  through  the  aid  of  Themison  and  the 
Eretrians,  now  effected  their  return,  so  as  to  repossess  them- 
selves of  Ordpus,  and  doubtless  to  banish  the  principal  citizens 
friendly  to  Athens.'  So  great  was  the  sensation  produced 
among  the  Athenians,  that  they  not  only  marched  with  all 
their  force  to  recover  the  place,  but  also  recalled  their  general 
Charts  with  that  mercenary  force  which  he  commanded  in 
the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Phlius.  They  farther  requested 
aid  from  the  Corinthians  and  their  other  allies  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. These  allies  did  not  obey  the  summons ;  but  the 
Athenian  force  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  retake  Ordpus, 
had  not  the  Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it  beyond 
their  attack.  Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  occu- 
pation of  it ;  though  under  protest,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  disputed  right  should  be  referred  to  impartial 
arbitration.* 

The  seizure  of  Ordpus  produced  more  than  one  material 
consequence.  Owing  to  the  recall  of  Charts  from  Corinth, 
the  harbour  of  Sikyon  could  no  longer  be  maintained  against 
the  Sikyonians  in  the  town  ;  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Arcadians, 
recaptured  it,  so  that  both  town  and  harbour  again  came 
into  the  league  of  Thebans  and  Arcadians.  Moreover,  Athens 
became  discontented  with  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  for  having 

'  See  the  instructive  Inscription  and        Compare  Demosthen.  De  Corona,  p. 


comments  published  by  Professor  Ross, 
in  whi<i  the  Deme  Tparjf,  near  Or6pus, 
was  first  distinctly  made  known  (Ross, 
Die  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  6,  7 — Halle, 
1846). 

•  Isokrates,  Orat.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s. 
22-40. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  I ;  Diodor.  xv. 
76. 

The  previous  capture  of  Orfipus, 
when  Athens  lost  it  in  411  B.C.,  was 
accomplished  under  circumstances  very 
analogous  (Thucyd.  viii.  60). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  i  ;  Diodor.  xv. 
76. 


259,  s.  123  ;  ./Eschin^s  cont  Ktesiphont, 
p.  397,  s.  85. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  refer  to 
this  loss  of  Oropus  the  trial  of  Chabrias 
and  Kallistratus  in  Athens,  together 
with  the  memorable  harangue  of  the 
latter  which  Demosthenes  heard  as  a 
youth  with  such  strong  admiration. 
But  our  information  is  so  vague  and 
scanty,  that  we  can  make  out  nothing 
certainly  on  the  point.  Rehdantz  (Vitse 
Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  et  Timothei,  p. 
109- 1 14)  brings  together  all  the  scattered 
testimonies,  in  an  instructive  chapter. 
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neglected  her  summons  on  the  emergency  at  Ordpus,  although 
Athenian  troops  had  been  constantly  in  service  for 
the  protection  of  Peloponnesus  against  the  Thebans.  ^ui^dia. 
The  growth  of  such  dispositions  at  Athens  became  ^^*J^ 
known   to  the   Mantineian  Lykomed^s ;  the  ablest  ^^SUSf: 
and. most  ambitious  leader  in  Arcadia,  who  was  not  ?»»« «»««»* 

'  intoalli- 

only  jealous  of  the  predominance  of  the  Thebans,  {J**£,^^^ 
but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture  with  them  at  the  ««* «?« 

*  Arcftdians. 

synod  held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian  rescript^  g«^  o( 
Anxious  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes 
as  well  as  from  Sparta,  Lykomed^  now  took  advantage  of 
the  discontent  of  Athens  to  open  negotiations  with  that  city ; 
persuading  the  majority  of  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand  to 
send  him  thither  as  ambassador.  There  was  difficulty  among 
the  Athenians  in  entertaining  his  proposition,  from  the  alliance 
subsisting  between  them  and  Sparta.  But  they  were  reminded, 
that  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes,  was  no  less 
in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than  of  Athens ;  and  a  favourable 
answer  was  then  given  to  Lykomed^s.  The  latter  took  ship 
at  Peiraeus  for  his  return,  but  never  reached  Arcadia  ;  for  he 
happened  to  land  at  the  spot  where  the  Arcadian  exiles  of  the 
opposite  party  were  assembled,  and  these  men  put  him  to 
death  at  once.*  In  spite  of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance 
between  Arcadia  and  Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though 
not  without  opposition. 

Thebes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  unsuccessful 
campaign  in  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already)  for  the  ^^  ^ 
rescue  of  Pelopidas,  which  disabled  her  from  effective  Epaminon- 
efforts  in  Peloponnesus.     But  as  soon  as  that  rescue  ^cJSrJJ^' 
had  been  accomplished,  Epaminondas,  her  greatest  SSis^ho 
man  and  her  only  conspicuous  orator,  was  despatched  agS^t  Kai- 
into  Arcadia  to  offer,  in  conjunction  with  an  envoy  ^''*^"- 
from  Argos,  diplomatic  obstruction  to  the  proposed  Athenian 
alliance.     He  had  to  speak  against  Kallistratus,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orator  at  Athens,    who   had  been  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the  Arcadian  Ten 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  i,  39 ;  vii.  4,  2.  |  mine  where  he  would  disembark.    He 
•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  3.  fixed  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the 


Xenophon  notices  the  singularity  of 
the  accident.  There  were  plenty  of 
vessels  in  Peiraeus ;  Lykomed^s  had 
only  to  make  his  choice,  and  to  deter- 


exiles  were    assembled,   not    knowing 
that  they  were  there — HcufiopUirtera  4iro- 
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Thousand,  and  who,  among  other  arguments,  denounced  the 
enormities  which  darkened  the  heroic  legends  both  of  Thebes 
and  Argos.  "Were  not  Orestes  and  Alkmaeon,  both  mur- 
derers of  their  mothers  (asked  Kallistratus),  natives  of  Ai^os  ? 
Was  not  GEdipus,  who  slew  his  father  and  married  his  mother, 
a  native  of  Thebes  ? " — "  Yes  (said  Epaminondas,  in  his  reply), 
they  were.  But  Kallistratus  has  foi^otten  to  tell  you,  that 
these  persons,  while  they  lived  at  home,  were  innocent  or  re- 
puted to  be  so.  As  soon  as  their  crimes  became  known, 
At^os  and  Thebes  banished  them  ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Athens  received  them,  stained  with  confessed  guilt"  ^  This 
clever  retort  told  much  to  the  credit  of  the  rhetorical  skill  of 
Epaminondas,  but  his  speech  as  a  whole  was  not  successful. 
The  Arcadians  concluded  alliance  with  Athens ;  yet  without 
formally  renouncing  friendship  with  Thebes. 

As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it  became 
important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  and  assured 
entrance  into  Peloponnesus  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  recent  slackness  of  the  Corinthians,  in  regard  to 
the  summons  to  Ordpus,  rendered  her  mistrustful  of 
their  fidelity.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  on  the  motion  of  a  citizen  named  Demo- 
tion, to  seize  and  occupy  Corinth ;  there  being  already  some 
scattered  Athenian  garrisons,  on  various  points  of  the  Co- 
rinthian territory,  ready  to  be  concentrated  and  rendered  use- 
ful for  such  a  purpose.  A  fleet  and  land-force  under  Char^ 
was  made  ready  and  despatched  But  on  reaching  the 
Corinthian  port  of  Kenchreae,  Charts  found  himself  shut  out 
even  from  admittance.  The  proposition  of  Demotion,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Athenians,  had  become  known  to  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  who  forthwith  stood  upon  their  guard,  sent  soldiers 
of  their  own  to  relieve  the  various  Athenian  outposts  on  their 
territory,  and  called  upon  these  latter  to  give  in  any  com- 
plaints for  which  they  might  have  ground,  as  their  services 
were  no  longer  needed     Charts  pretended  to  have  learnt  that 


Projector 
the  Athe- 
nian* to 
seise  Co- 
rinth: they 
are  disap- 
pointed. 


*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c  6 ; 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Praec  p.  8io 
F. ;  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p. 
193  D. 

Compare  a  similar  reference,  on  the 
part  of  others,  to  the  crimes  embodied 
m  Theban  legend  (Justin,  ix.  3). 


PerhajM  it  may  have  been  dnrii^  tiiis 
embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  that  Kalli- 
stratus addressed  the  discourse  to  the 
public  assembly  at  Mess^n^,  to  which 
Aristotle  makes  allusion  (Rhetoric,  iiu 
I7i  3) ;  possibly  enough,  against  Epa- 
minondai  also. 
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Corinth  was  in  danger.  But  both  he  and  the  remaining 
Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with  every  expression  of 
thanks  and  politeness.^ 

The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled,  and 
the   Corinthians  were  for  the  moment  safe.    Yet  B.C366. 
their  position  was  precarious  and  uncomfortable  ;  for  2J,5|^Jj. 
their  enemies,  Thebes  and  Aigos,  were  already  their  ^Jj^ 
masters  by  land,  and  Athens  had  now  been  converted  JJ*,^'*~* 
from  an  ally  into  an  enemy.     Hence  they  resolved  J^  J"*^ 
to  assemble  a  sufficient  mercenary  force  in  their  own  sparta. 
pay  ;'  but  while  thus  providing  for  military  security,  they  sent 
envoys  to  Thebes  to  open  negotiations  for  peace.     Permission 
was  granted  to  them  by  the  Thebans  to  go  and  consult  their 
allies,  and  to  treat  for  peace  in  conjunction  with  as  many  as 
could  be  brought  to  share  their  views.     Accordingly  the 
Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their  case  before  the  full 
synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the  occasion.     "  We  are  on  the 
point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian  envoy),  and  must  make 
peace.   We  shall  rejoice  to  make  it  in  conjunction  with  you, 
if  you  will  consent ;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  persevere  in  the 
war,  be  not  displeased  if  we  make  peace  without  you."    The 
Epidaurians  and  Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held 
the  same  language  of  weariness  and  impatience  for  peace.* 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes,  that  no  propositions  for 
peace  could  be  entertained,  which  did  not  contain  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Mess£n&  the  spar- 
To  this  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta  imowiedl^e 
had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing.     But  they  vainly  en-  ©cndenw  of 
deavoured  to  prevail  upon  Sparta  herself  to  submit  they  r^  ' 
to  the  same  concession.     The   Spartans  resolutely  aiiie.with*' 
refused  to  relinquish  a  territory  inherited  from  victo-  ^^**"""*' 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  4,  ^-6. 

The  public  debates  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  were  not  favourable  to  the 
saccess  of  a  scheme,  like  that  proposed 
by  Demotion,  to  which  secrecy  was  in- 
dispensable. Compare  another  scheme, 
divulged  in  like  manner,  in  Thucydid^s, 

iil3- 
'  It  seems  probable  that  these  were 

the  mercenanes  placed  by  the  Corin- 
thians under  the  command  of  Timo- 
phan^  and  employed  by  him  after- 
wards as  instruments  for  establishing  a 


desix>tism. 

Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c.  3,  4)  alludes 
briefly  to  mercenaries  equipped  about 
this  time  (as  far  as  we  can  verify  his 
chronology)  and  to  the  Corinthian  mer- 
cenaries now  assembled,  in  connexion 
with  Timoleon  and  Timophan^— of 
whom  I  shall  have  to  say  much  in  a 
future  chapter. 

'  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8,  9, 
with  Isokrat^  Or.  vL  (Archidamus) 
s.  106. 
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nous  forefathers,  and  held  under  so  long  a  prescription.  They 
repudiated  yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of  recognising  as 
free  Greeks  and  equal  neighbours,  those  who  had  so  long  been 
their  slaves.  They  proclaimed  their  determination  of  continu- 
ing the  war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  its  hazards,  to 
regain  what  they  had  lost ;  ^  and  although  they  could  not 
directly  prohibit  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose  sick- 
ness of  the  war  had  become  intolerable,  from  negotiating 
a  separate  peace  for  themselves — ^yet  they  gave  only  a  reluc- 
tant consent.  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus  even  reproached 
the  allies  with  timorous  selfishness,  partly  in  deserting  their 
benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of  need,  partly  in  recommend- 
ing her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  ruinous  to  her  honour.*  The 
Spartan  prince  conjured  his  countrymen,  in  the  name  of  all 
their  ancient  dignity,  to  spurn  the  mandates  of  Thebes; 
to  shrink  neither  from  effort  nor  from  peril  for  the  reconquest 
of  Mess£n6,  even  if  they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all  Greece, 
and  to  convert  their  military  population  into  a  permanent 
camp,  sending  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  asylum  in 
friendly  foreign  cities. 

Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the 
desperate  suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this  important 
congress  ended  by  a  scission  between  them  and  their  allies. 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  9. 

'  This  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction 
af^ainst  the  allies  is  strongly  and  repeat- 
edly set  forth  in  the  Oration  of  Iso- 
krat^s  called  Archidamus,  composed  as 
if  to  be  spoken  in  this  synod — and  good 
evidence  (whether  actually  spoken  or 
not)  oif  the  feelings  animating  the  prince 
and  a  large  party  at  Sparta.  Archida- 
mus treats  those  allies  who  recom- 
mended the  Spartans  to  surrender  Mes-. 
sen€,  as  worse  enemies  even  than  those 
who  had  broken  off  altogether.  He 
specifies  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and 
Epidaurians,  sect.  11-13 — tls  rovro  5* 

Kmreyv<&Kaaiv  hvasfZpiaVf  Sum  woKKixis 
TifJMS  it^i^irayT€S  dir^p  rrif  airr&p  iroAe- 
fitiv,    tnrlp  M^anrfiyris  obK    oIoptcu    9uy 

ripop  abr&y  iL<r(lHi\&s  KOpw&vrcu,  X€ipW' 
rau  Si^dffKtiy  Tifjuis  ifS  xph  "^oTs  ix^P^^^ 
r^s  fifJMripas  wapax»p^cu  Koi  wphs  roTs 
AWois  itrairtiXoviriv,  &$,  c<  /a^  ravra 
irvyxo9pil<rofi9yf  troiri(r6/ifyoi   t^  tlp^vriv 


KoriL  a^as  abrois.    Compare  sect  67, 
87.  99>  105,  106,  123. 

We  may  infer  from  this  discourse  of 
Isokrat^s,  that  the  displeasure  of  the 
Spartans  against  their  allies,  because 
the  latter  advised  them  to  relinqui^ 
Mess6n6 — was  much  greater  than  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vii.  4, 
8-1 1 )  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

In  the  ar|;mnent  prefixed  to  the  dis- 
course, it  is  asserted  (among  various 
other  inaccuracies),  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  to  Thebes  to  ask  for  peace, 
and  that  the  Thebans  had  said  in  reply 
— peace  would  be  fi[ranted,  ci  Mco-tf^nir 
iufoiKiffwffi  Kol  ahrovofuiv  idfftfitn.  Now 
the  Spartans  had  never  sent  to  Thebes 
for  tms  purpose  ;  the  Corinthians  went 
to  Thebes,  and  there  learnt  the  peremp- 
tory  condition  requiring  that  Mess^n^ 
should  be  recognised.  Next,  the  The- 
bans would  never  require  Sparta  to  re- 
colonise  or  reconstitute  {iyouclffeu)  Mes- 
sSne ;  that  had  been  already  done  by 
the  Thebans  themselves. 
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The  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  Epidaurians,  and  others^  vent  to 
Thebes,  and  concluded  peace ;  recognising  the  inde-  ^^  ^ 
pendence  of  Mess6nS  and  affirming  the  iodepend-  corinth. 
ence  of  each  separate  city  within  its  ovn  territory,  p£uuS!!^, 
without  either  obligatory  alliance^  or  headship  on  ^^"^^ 


peace  wt 

the  part  of  any  city.  Yet  when  the  Thebans  invited  with^  ^**** 
them  to  contract  an  alliance,  they  declined,  saying  ^^j^ 
that  this  would  be  only  embarking  in  war  on  the  g^dt^of 
other  side;  whereas  that  which  they  sighed  for  "**^"*- 
was  peace.  Peace  was  accordingly  sworn,  upon  the  terms 
indicated  in  the  Persian  rescript,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
general  autonomy  of  each  se^^arate  town,  and  specially  that 
of  Mess£n£ ;  but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  Theban  headship.^ 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of  Grecian  b.c  366. 
states;   chiefly  those  near  the   Isthmus — Corinth,  ^JSlJda- 
Phlius,  Epidaurus ;  probably  Troezen  and  Hermionfi,  ^J^^ 
since  we  do  not  find  them  again  mentioned  among  ^^^^ 
the  contending  parties.    But  it  left  the  more  powerful  »*»«  p«»ce. 
states,  Thebes  and  Argos — Sparta  and  Athens  ^ — still  at  war ; 
as  well  as  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis.     The  relations  between 
these  states  however  were  now  somewhat  complicated :  for 
Thebes  was  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  in  alliance,  though  not 
altogether  hearty  alliance,  with  the  Arcadians  ;  while  Athens 
was  at  war  with  Thebes,  yet  in  alliance  with  Sparta  as  well  as 
with  Arcadia.    The  Argeians  were  in  alliance  with  Thebes 
and  Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta ;  the  Eleians  were  on 
unfriendly  terms,  though  not  yet  at  actual  war,  with  Arcadia 
— ^yet  still  (it  would  appear)  in  alliance  with  Thebes.     Lastly, 
the  Arcadians  themselves  were  losing  their  internal  co-ope- 
ration and  harmony  one  with  another,  which  had  only  so 
recently  begun.     Two  parties  were  forming  among  them, 
under  the  old  conflicting  auspices  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea. 


"  Diodorus  (xv,  76)  states  that  the  Per- 
sian king  sent  envoys  to  Greece,  who 
caused  this  peace  to  be  concluded.  But 
there  seems  no  ground  for  believing  that 
any  Persian  envoys  had  visited  Greece 
since  the  return  of  Pelopidas,  whose  return 
with  the  rescript  did  in  fact  constitute  a 
Persian  intervention.  The  peace  now 
concluded  was  upon  the  general  basis  of 


that  rescript :  so  far,  but  no  farther  (as 
I  conceive),  the  assertion  of  Diodorus 
about  Persian  intervention  is  exact 

*  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  is  farther  in- 
accurate in  stating  the  peace  as  univer- 
sally accepted,  and  as  being  a  conclu- 
sion of  the  Boeotian  and  Lacedaemo- 
nian war,  which  had  begun  with  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 
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Athens  sends 
afresh 
embassy  to 
the  Persian 

tered  re- 
script fironi 
hinif  pro-    . 
noandng 
Amphipwis 
to  bean 
Athenian 
poasesai<ro. 


T^ea,  occupied  by  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison,  held 
strenuously  with  Megalopolis  and  Mess6n6  as  well  as  with 
Thebes,  thus  constituting  a  strong  and  united  frontier  against 
Sparta. 
As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies, 
for  urging  the  recognition  of  Mess6n6  as  an  inde- 
pendent state — so  they  were  no  less  indignant  with 
the  Persian  king;  who,  though  still  calling  himself 
their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  rec<^rnition  in  the 
rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas.^  The  Athenians  also 
were  dissatisfied  with  this  rescript  They  had  (as 
has  been  already  stated)  condemned  to  death  Tima- 
goras,  one  of  their  envoys  who  had  accompanied 
Pelopidas,  for  having  received  bribes.  They  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  opening  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of 
the  rescript,  to  send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian  court, 
and  solicit  more  favourable  terms.  Their  new  envoys,  com- 
municating the  fact  that  Timagoras  had  betrayed  his  trust 
and  had  been  punished  for  it,  obtained  from  the  Great  King 
a  fresh  rescript,  pronouncing  Amphipolis  to  be  an  Athenian 
possession  instead  of  a  free  city.*  Whether  that  other  article 
also  in  the  former  rescript,  which  commanded  Athens  to  call 
in  all  her  armed  ships,  was  now  revoked,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
it  seems  probable. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second 
embassy,  they  also  despatched  an  armament  under 
I'imotheus  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  yet  with 
express  instructions  not  to  violate  the  peace  with 
the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  went 
to  the  same  scene,  though  without  any  public  force ; 


B.C366. 

Timotheos 
sent  with  a 
fleet  to  Asia 
— Ageulaiis 
^*evolt  of 
Ariobana- 
n€s. 


*  Xenophon,  Enc.  Agesil.  iL  3a  ip6- 
wpiffBtw,  ica)  tri  vvr,  e^fifiaxos  cTyoi  ^• 

'  This  second  mission  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Persian  court  (pursuant  to 
the  invitation  contained  in  the  rescript 
given  to  Pelopidas,  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i, 
37),  appears  to  me  Implied  in  Demo- 
sthenu,  Fals.  I^.  p.  384,  s.i  50 ;  p.  420, 
s.  283  ;  Or.  De  Haionneso,  p.  84,  s.  30. 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed 
that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to  death 
by  his  countrymen  on  returning  to 
Athens — and  if  he  sent  down    (xccr^- 


vff/i^ir)  a  fresh  rescript  about  Amphi- 
poUs — this  information  can  only  have 
been  communicated,  and  the  new  re> 
script  only  obtained,  by  a  second  em- 
bassy sent  to  him  from  Athens. 

Perhaps  the  Lacedaemonian  Kallias 
mav  have  accompanied  this  second 
Athenian  mission  to  Susa ;  we  hear  of 
him  as  havinc;  come  back  with  a  friendlj 
letter  from  ue  Persian  king  to  Agesi- 
laus (Xenophon,  Enc  Ages.  viii.  3; 
Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lacon.  p.  1213  £.), 
brought  by  a  Persian  messenger.  But 
the  statement  is  too  vague  to  enable  os 
to  verify  this  as  the  actwd  occasion. 
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availing  himself  only  of  his  long-established  military  reputa- 
tion to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country  as  negotiator. 
Both  Spartan  and  Athenian  attention  was  now  turned,  directly 
and  specially,  towards  Ariobarzan6s  the  satrap  of  Phrygia ; 
who  (as  has  been  already  related)  had  sent  over  to  Greece, 
two  years  before,  Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view  either  of 
obtaining  from  the  Thebans  peace  on  terms  favourable  to 
Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the  latter  against  them.^  Ariobarzan^s 
was  then  preparing,  and  apparently  had  since  openly  consum- 
mated, his  revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  which  Agesilaus 
employed  all  his  influence  in  fomenting.  The  Athenians, 
however,  still  wishing  to  avoid  a  distinct  breach  with  Persia, 
instructed  Timotheus  to  assist  Ariobarzan6s  —  yet  with  a 
formal  proviso,  that  he  should  not  break  truce  with  the  Great 
King.  They  also  conferred  both  upon  Ariobarzan6s  (with 
his  three  sons),  and  upon  Philiskus,  the  gift  of  Athenian 
citizenship.'  That  satrap  seems  now  to  have  had  a  large 
mercenary  force,  and  to  have  been  in  possession  of  both  sides 
of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  of  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis  ; 
while  Philiskus,  as  his  chief  officer,  exercised  extensive  ascend- 
ency, disgraced  by  much  tyranny  and  brutality,  over  the 
Grecian  cities  in  that  region. 

Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  the  revolted 
Ariobarzan^  Timotheus  turned  his  force  against  the  ^^ 
island  of  Samos;  which  was  now  held  by  Kypro-  samo^by 
themis,  a  Grecian  chief  with  a  military  force  in  the 
service  of  Tigran6s,  Persian  satrap  on  the  opposite  mainland. 
How  or  when  Tigranfis  had  acquired  it,  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
the  Persians,  when  once  left  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  continental  Asiatic  Greeks,  naturally 
tended  to  push  their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  islands. 
After  carrying  on  his  military  operations  in  Samos,  with  8000 
peltasts  and  30  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  Timotheus 
became  master  of  it     His  success  was  the  more  gratifying,  as 
he  had  found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his  troops  during 
the  whole  time  at  the  cost  of  enemies ;  without  either  drawing 
upon  the  Athenian  treasury,  or  extorting  contributions  from 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  27. 

'  Demosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libert  p.  193,  s.  10^  cont  Aristokrat  p.  666,  s. 
165 ;  p.  687,  s,  242. 
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allies.^  An  important  possession  was  thus  acquired  for  Athens, 
while  a  considerable  number  of  Samians  of  the  opposite  party 
went  into  banishment,  with  the  loss  of  their  properties.  Since 
Samos  was  not  among  the  legitimate  possessions  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  this  conquest  was  not  understood  to  import  war 
between  him  and  Athens.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  revolt 
of  Ariobarzan^s  and  the  uncertain  fidelity  of  various  neigh- 
bouring satraps,  shook  for  some  time  the  king's  authority,  and 
absorbed  his  revenues  in  these  regions.  Autophradat^  the 
satrap  of  Lydia — and  Maus61us,  native  prince  of  Karia  under 
Persian  supremacy — attacked  Ariobarzanfis,  with  the  view, 
real  or  pretended,  of  quelling  his  revolt ;  and  laid  si^^  to 
Assus  and  Adramyttium.  But  they  are  said  to  have  been 
induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence  of  Agesilaus.*  As 
the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allurement  (except 
perhaps  some  money  derived  from  Ariobarzanfis),  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were  not  very  earnest  in 
the  cause.  Moreover,  we  shall  find  both  of  them,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  joint  revolt  with  Ariobarzanfis  himself  against 
the  Persian  king.^  Agesilaus  obtained,  from  all  three,  pecu- 
niary aid  for  Sparta.* 
The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  reputa- 
tion of  Timotheus,  materially  enlarged  the  maritime 
dominion  of  Athens.  It  seems  also  to  have  weakened 
the  hold  of  the  Great  King  on  Asia  Minor — ^to  have 
disposed  the  residents,  both  satraps  and  Grecian 
cities,  to  revolt — and  thus  to  have  helped  Ariobar- 
zan^s,  who  rewarded  both  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus,    Agesi- 


B.C.  365. 

Partial  re- 
admission 
to  the  Cher- 
sonese ob> 
taincd  by 
Timotheus. 


>  Demosthen.  ut  sup, ;  Isokrat6s,  Or. 
XV.  (De  Permat)  s.  1 18 ;  ComeL  Nepos, 
Timoth.  c  I. 

The  stratagems  whereby  Timotheus 
procured  money  for  his  troops  at  Samos, 
are  touched  upon  in  the  Pseudo-Aristo- 
tcl^s.  (Economic  iL  23 ;  and  in  Polyaen. 
iii.  10,  9 ;  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
them,  they  appear  to  be  only  contribu- 
tions,  levied  under  a  thin  disguise,  upon 
the  inhabitants. 

Since  Ariobarzan^s  gave  money  to 
Agesilaus,  he  may  perhaps  have  given 
some  to  Timotheus  during  this  siege. 

•  Xenoph.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26 ;  Poly- 
acnus,  vii.  26. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  this 


period  that  we  are  to  refer  the  siege  of 
Artaneus  bv  Autophradatfis,  whioi  he 
was  induced  to  relinquish  by  an  ingeni- 
ous  proposition  of  Eubulus,  who  ndd 
the  place  (Aristot  Politic  it  4,  10). 

*  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  we  make  out  anything  like  a  thruid 
of  events  at  this  period  ;  so  miseraUy 
scanty  and  indistinct  are  our  authori* 
ties. 

Rehdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrix, 
et  Timothei,  chap.  v.  p.  1 18-130)  is  an 
instructive  auxiliary  in  putting  together 
the  scraps  of  information :  compare 
also  Weissenbom,  Hellen.  p.  192-194 
(Jena,  1844). 

*  Xen.  Enc.  Ages.  it.  26,  27. 
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laus  was  enabled  to  carry  home  a  sum  of  money  to  his 
embarrassed  countrymen ;  but  Timotheus,  declining  pecuniary 
aid,  obtained  for  Athens  the  more  valuable  boon  of  re-admis- 
sion to  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Ariobarzan£s  made  over 
to  him  Sestus  and  Krithdt^  in  that  peninsula;  possessions 
doubly  precious,  as  they  secured  to  the  Athenians  a  partial 
mastery  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont ;  with  a  large 
circumjacent  territory  for  occupation.^ 

Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  tributary 
confederates   aggregated   to   the  Athenian   synod. 
They  were,  in  large  proportion,  new  territories  ac-  thecher- 
quired  to  Athens,  open  to  be  occupied  by  Athenian  new  pro- 
citizens   as  out-settlers  or  kleruchs.     Much  of  the  guisitioos 
Chersonese  had  been  possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  Athenian 
even  from  the  time  of  the  first  Miltiadfis  and  after-  onctuen 
wards   down  to  the  destruction  of   the  Athenian  JETpro. 
empire  in  405  B.C    Though  all  these  proprietors  had  *^*"*"* 
been  then  driven  home  and  expropriated,  they  had  never 
lost  the  hope  of  a  favourable  turn  of  fortune  and  eventual 
re-entry.^      That  moment  had    now  arrived      The  formal 
renunciation  of  all  private    appropriations  of  land  out  of 
Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the  formation  of  her 
second  confederacy  in  378  B.C,  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
maritime  allies — ^was  forgotten,  now  that  she  stood  no  longer 
in  fear  of  Sparta.    The  same  system  of  kleruchies,  which  had 
so  much  discredited  her  former  empire,  was  again  partially 
commenced     Many  kleruchs,  or  lot-holders,  were  sent  out  to 
occupy  lands  both  at  Samos  and  in  the  Chersonese.    These 
men  were  Athenian  citizens,  who  still  remained  citizens  of 
Athens  even  in  their  foreign  domicile,  and  whose  properties 
formed  part  of  the  taxable  schedule  of  Athens.    The  parti- 
culars of  this  important  measure  are  unknown  to  us.    At 
Samos  the  emigrants  must  have  been  new  men ;  for  there 
had  never  been  any  kleruchs  there  before.^      But  in  the 


*  Isokrat^  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut)  & 
115-119;  ComeUus  Nepos,  Timotheus, 

c  I. 

Isokrat^  particularly  dwells  upon  the 
(act  that  the  conquest  of  Timotheus 
secured  to  Athens  a  large  circumjacent 
territory — &y  Xti^utrSw  i,was  6  rdwos 
vtpUxvy  ohctios  iivayicicBri  rp  w6Kft 
yfv4ff0€Ut  &c.  (s.  114). 


From  the  value  of  the  Hellespont  to 
Athens  as  ensuring  a  regular  supply  of 
com  imported  from  the  Kuxine,  Sestus 
was  sometimes  called  "  the  flour-board 
of  the  Peirseus  " — ^  miXia  rod  Tltipattfs 
(Aristot  Rhetor.  iiL  10,  3). 

*  See  Andokid^s  de  Pace,  s.  1$. 

*  That  the  Athenian  occupation  of 
Samos  (doubtless  only  in  part)  by  kle- 
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Chersonese,  the  old  Athenian  proprietors,  who  had  been 
expropriated  forty  years  before  (or  their  descendants),  doubt- 
less now  went  back,  and  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success, 
to  regain  their  previous  lands ;  reinforced  by  bands  of  new 
emigrants.  And  Timotheus,  having  once  got  footing  at  Sestus 
and  Krithdt^  soon  extended  his  acquisitions  to  Elaeus  and 
other  places;  whereby  Athens  was  emboldened  publicly  to 
claim  the  whole  Chersonese,  or  at  least  most  part  of  it,  as  her 
own  ancient  possession — from  its  extreme  northern  boundary 
at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north  of  Kardia,  down  to 
Elaeus  at  its  southern  extremity.^ 

This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  proprietors. 
Difficulties  combined  with  the  resumption  of  the  Chersonese, 
^bu^^  appears  to  have  excited  a  strong  sensation  through- 
J^^  the  ^^^  Greece,  as  a  revival  of  ambitious  tendencies  on 
chcfioiiesc.  the  part  of  Athens,  and  a  manifest  departiu-e  from 
those  disinterested  professions  which  she  had  set  forth  in 
378  B.C.  Even  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  a  citizen  named 
Kydias  pronounced  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  emigra* 
tion  of  the  kleruchs  to  Samos.^  However,  obnoxious  as  the 
measure  was  to  criticism,  yet  having  been  preceded  by  a  con- 
quering siege  and  the  expulsion  of  many  native  proprietors, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  Athens  in  so  much  real 
difficulty  as  the  resumption  of  her  old  rights  in  the  Chersonese. 

ruchs,  began  in  366  or  36^  B.C. — ^is  i  she  had  been  so  much  weakened  both 
established  by  Diodorus,  xviii.  8-iS—  j  by  the  Social  War,  and  by  the  progress 
when  he  mentions  the  restoration  of  the  of  Philip.  Strabo  mentions  2000  kle- 
Samians  forty-three  years  afterwards  by  I  ruchs  as  having  been  sent  to  Samos. 
the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.    This  is  not  1  But  whether  he  means  the  first  batch 


inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  additional 
detachments  of  kleruchs  were  sent  out 
in  361  and  in  352  B.C,  as  mentioned  by 
the  Scholiast  on  iEschin^s  cont  Ti- 
march,  p.  31,  c.  12 ;  and  by  Philocho- 
nis,  Fr.  131,  ed.  Didot  See  the  note 
of  Wesselii^,  who  questions  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  date  in  Diodorus.  I 
dissent  firom  his  criticism,  though  he  is 
supported  both  by  Boeckh  (Public 
Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  p.  428)  and  by 
Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ad  ann.  352).  I 
think  it  hijg;hly  improbable  that  so  long 
an  intervalshoidd  have  elapsed  between 
the  capture  of  the  island  and  the  send- 
ing of  the  kleruchs,  or  that  this  latter 
measure,  offensive  as  it  was  in  the  eyes 
of  Greece,  should  have  been  first  re- 
sorted to  by  Athens  in  352  B,c,,  when 


alone,   or  all  the  different  batches  to- 

f  ether,  we  cannot  say  (Strabo,  xiv.  p. 
38).  The  father  of  the  philosopher 
Epikurus  was  among  these  kleruchs : 
compare  Diogen.  Laert  x.  I. 

Rehdantz  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabriae 
et  Timothei,  p.  127)  seems  to  me  to  take 
a  just  view  of  the  very  difficult  chrono- 
lo^  of  this  period. 

Demosthen^  mentions  the  property 
of  the  kleruchs,  in  his  general  review  of 
the  wajTS  and  means  of  Athens  ;  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Oljrm.  106,  before 
352  B.a    (De    Symmoriis,  p.  182,   s. 

19). 

'  See  Demosthenes,  De  Halonneso, 

p.  86,  s.  40-42  ;  .£schin^  De  Fals. 

Legat  264,  s.  74. 

'  Aristotel.  Rhetoric  u.  8,  4. 
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Not  only  did  she  here  come  into  conflict  with  independent 
towns,  like  Kardia,^  which  resisted  her  pretensions — and  with 
resident  proprietors  whom  she  was  to  aid  her  citizens  in  dis- 
possessing— ^but  also  with  a  new  enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace. 
That  prince,  claiming  the  Chersonese  as  Thracian  territory, 
was  himself  on  the  point  of  seizing  Sestus,  when  Agesilaus  or 
Ariobarzan6s  drove  him  away,'  to  make  room  for  Timotheus 
and  the  Athenians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that   Kotys* — ^the  new 
Thracian    enemy,    but   previously   the   friend    and 
adopted  citizen,   of  Athens — was  father-in-law   of  ^^'  ^^*"^^ 
the    Athenian   general   Iphikratds,    whom    he   had  Thrace- 

Timothmia 

enabled  to  establish  and  people  the  town  and  settle-  «up«nedes 
ment  called  Drys,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Iphi- 
kratfis  had  been  employed  by  the  Athenians  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Chalki- 
dik^,  and  especially  against  Amphipolis ;  but  he  had  neither 
taken  the  latter  place,  nor  obtained  (so  far  as  we  know)  any 
other  success ;  though  he  had  incurred  the  expense  for  three 
years  of  a  mercenary  general  named  Charid^mus  with  a  body 
of  troops.  How  so  unprofitable  a  result,  on  the  part  of  an 
energetic  man  like  Iphikrat6s,  is  to  be  explained — we  cannot 
telL  But  it  naturally  placed  him  before  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  in  disadvantageous  contrast  with  Timotheus, 
who  had  just  acquired  Samos  and  the  Chersonese.  An  ad- 
ditional reason  for  mistrusting  Iphikrat£s,  too,  was  presented 
by  the  fact,  that  Athens  was  now  at  war  with  his  father-in-law 
Kotys.  Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Athenians  to 
recall  him,  and  appoint  Timotheus*  to  an  extensive  com- 
mand, including  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  the  Cher- 
sonese. Perhaps  party  enmities  between  the  two  Athenian 
chiefs,  with  their  respective  friends,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  change.  As  Iphikratte  had  been  the  accuser  of  Timotheus 
a  few  years  before,  so  the  latter  may  have  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliating.'    At  all  events  the  dismissed  general 


1  Demosthen.    cont    Aristokrat    p. 
677,  s.  201  ;  p.  679,  s.  209. 
'  Xenophon,  Enc.  Ag^iL  ii.  26. 

*  Demosthen.    cont    Aristokrat    p. 
660,  s.  141. 

*  Demosthen.    cont    Aristokrat.    p. 
669,  s.  174.    *Eirci8^  T^  fikp  *l^iicp4miw 


irrpantyhw,  &c. 

*  See  Demosthen.  cont  Timoth.  p. 
1 187,  1 188,  s.  10-15. 

Timotheus  swore  and  pledged  him- 
self publicly  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
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conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  mistrust 
of  his  countrymen ;  taking  part  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys 
in  the  war,  and  actually  fighting  against  Athens.^  He  had 
got  into  his  possession  some  hostages  of  AmphipoUs,  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  Harpalus:  which  gave  great  hopes  of 
extorting  the  surrender  of  the  town.  These  hostages  he  had 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  mercenary  general  Charid^mus, 
though  a  vote  had  been  passed  in  the  Athenian  assembly  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  Athens.^  As  soon  as  the  appointment 
of  Iphikrat^  was  cancelled,  Chariddmus  forthwith  surrendered 
the  hostages  to  the  Amphipolitans  themselves,  thus  depriving 
Athens  of  a  material  advantage.  And  this  was  not  all. 
Though  Charid^mus  had  been  three  years  with  his  band  in 
the  service  of  Athens  under  Iphikratfis,  yet  when  the  new 
general  Timotheus  wished  to  re-engage  him,  he  declined  the 
proposition ;  conveying  away  his  troops  in  Athenian  trans- 
ports, to  enter  into  the  pay  of  a  decided  enemy  of  Athens — 
Kotys  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Iphikratte  himself'  He  was 
subsequently  coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  service  under 
her  other  enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis,  when  he  was 
captured  by  the  Athenian  fleet  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  was  again  prevailed  on  to  serve  Athens. 

It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  the  general  coast  of 
Macedonia  and  the  Chalkidic  Thrace,  that  Timotheus  devoted 
his  first  attention,  postponing  for  the  moment  Kotys  and  the 


on  one  occasion,  to  prefer  against  Iphi- 
krat^s  a  ypap^y  ^^ylas ;  but  he  never 
realized  this  engagement,  and  he  even 
afterwards  became  so  far  reconciled 
with  Iphikrat6s,  as  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  latter 
(ibid.  p.  1204,  s.  78.) 

To  what  precise  date,  or  circum- 
stance, this  sworn  engagement  is  to  be 
referred,  we  cannot  determine.  Pos- 
sibly the  ypwpii  ^tvias  may  refer  to  the 
connexion  of  Iphikrates  with  Kotys, 
which  might  entail  in  some  manner  the 
forfeiture  of  his  right  of  citizenship  i  for 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  ypcuftii 
^(vlas,  in  its  usual  sense  (implying  the 
negation  of  any  original  right  of  citizen- 
ship), could  ever  be  preferred  as  a 
charge  against  Iphikrates;  who  not 
only  performed  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
citizen,  but  served  in  the  highest  post, 
and   received  from  the   people  distin- 


guished honours. 

1  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
664,  s.  153.  MXiJiJidw  hf\p  rmy  K^ 
Tvos  wpayfJMTtty  ivasrria  ro7s  hfuripots 
(TT partly ois  vavfuix^^- 

'  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
669  s.  174-177.  Respecting  these  hos- 
tages, I  can  do  nothmg  more  than  re- 
peat the  brief  and  obscure  notice  of 
Demosthenes.  Of  the  various  conjec- 
tures proposed  to  illustrate  it,  none 
appear  to  me  at  all  satisfactory.  Who 
Harpalus  was,  I  cannot  presume  to 
say. 

*  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
669,  s.  175. 

The  orator  refers  to  letters  written  by 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  to  the  Athe- 
man  people  in  support  of  these  allega- 
tions. Unfortunately  these  letters  are 
not  cited  in  substance. 
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Chersonese.     In  this  enterprise  he  found  means  to  obtain 
the  alliance  of  Macedonia,  which  had  been  hostile  to  b.c. 365364. 
his  predecessor  Iphikrat^.    Ptolemy  of  A16rus,  regent  JJ^^th** 
of  that  country,  who  had  assassinated  the  preced-  JjJJ^S^^ 
ing  king,  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  was  himself  ^^Q^Sk?- 
assassinated  (365  B.C)  by  Perdikkas,  brother  of  Alex-  f^uf-^t  ^Si- 
ander.^    Perdikkas,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  p^poiis. 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  friendly  and  not  hostile  to  Athens. 
He  lent  aid  to  Timotheus,  who  turned  his  force  against 
Olynthus  and  other  towns  both  in  the  Chalkidic  Thrace  and 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.^     Probably  the  Olynthian  con* 
federacy  may  have  been  again  acquiring  strength  during  the 
years  of  recent  Spartan  humiliation ;  so  that  Perdikkas  now 
found  his  account  in  assisting  Athens  to  subdue  or  enfeeble 
it,  just  as  his  father  Amyntas  had  invoked  Sparta  for  the  like 
purpose.    Timotheus,  with  the  assistance  of  Perdikkas,  was 
very  successful  in  these  parts  ;   making  himself  master  of 
Tordn^,  Potidaea,  Pydna,  Meth6n6,  and  various  other  places. 
As  he  mastered  many  of  the  Chalkidic  towns  allied  with 
Olynthus,  the  means  and   adherents  still  retained  by  that 
city  became  so  much  diminished,  that  Timotheus  is  spoken 
of  loosely  as  having  conquered  it^     Here,  as  at  Samos,  he 
obtained  his  successes  not  only  without  cost  to  Athens,  but 
also  (as  we  are  told)  without  severities  upon  the  allies,  simply 
from  the  regular  contributions  of  the  Thracian  confederates  of 
Athens,  assisted  by  the  employment  of  a  temporary  coinage 
of  base  metal*    Yet  though  Timotheus  was  thus  victorious 
in  and  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  he  was  not  more  fortunate 
than  his  predecessor  in  his  attempt  to  achieve  that  which 
Athens  had   most  at  heart  —  the  capture  of  Amphipolis ; 


'  Diodonis  xv.  77 ;  iEschin^s  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  250,  c  14. 

'  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  i,  p.  21,  s. 
14)  mentions  the  assistance  of  the  Mace- 
donians to  Timotheus  against  Olynthus. 
Compare  also  his  oration  ad  Philippi. 
Epistolam  (p.  154,  s.  9).  This  can 
hardly  allude  to  anything  else  than  the 
war  carried  on  by  Timodieus  on  those 
coasts  in  364  B.C.  See  also  Polysen.  iii. 
10,  14. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  81 ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Timoth.  I  ;  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xv.  (De  Per- 
mut.)    s.    1 1 5- 1 19;    Deinarchus    cont. 


Demosth.  s.  14.  cont.  Philokl.  s.  19. 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  real  truth  containea  in  the 
large  assertion  of  Isokrat8s — XoAiciScis 
Bitrcanea  Karfiro\4fiJiff€v  (s.  II9).  The 
orator  states  that  Timotheus  acquired 
twenty-four  cities  in  all ;  but  this  total 
probably  comprises  his  conquests  in 
other  times  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
The  expression  of  Nepos — **  Olynthios 
bello  subegit " — is  vague. 

*  Isokrat^s,  /.  c, ;  Aristotel.  CEco- 
nomic.  ii.  22  ;  Polycen.  iii.  10,  14. 
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although,  by  the  accidental  capture  of  Charid^mus  at  sea, 
he  was  enabled  ag^in  to  enlist  that  chief  with  his  band,  whose 
services  seem  to  have  been  gratefully  appreciated  at  Athens.* 
Timotheus  first  despatched  Alkimachus,  who  was  repulsed — 
then  landed  himself  and  attacked  the  city.  But  the  Amphi- 
politans,  aided  by  the  neighbouring  Thracians,  in  large  num- 
bers (and  perhaps  by  the  Thracian  Kotys),  made  so  strenuous 
a  resistance,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  loss ;  and  even 
to  bum  some  triremes,  which,  having  been  carried  across  to 
assail  the  city  from  the  wide  part  of  the  river  Strymon  above, 
could  not  be  brought  off  in  the  face  of  the  enemy .^ 


'  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  669, 

S.177. 

'  Polysenos  (iii.  10,  8)  mentions  this 

fact,  which  is  explained  by  comparing 

(in  Thucydid^  vii.  9)  the  description 

of  the  attack  made  by  the  Athenian 

Euetion  upon  Amphipolis  in  414  B.C 

These  ill-successes  of  Timotheus  stand 
enumerated,  as  I  conceive,  in  that  cata- 
logue  of  nine  defeats,  which  the  Scho- 
liast on  i£schin6s  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  755, 
Reiske)  specifies  as  having  been  under- 
gone by  Athens  at  the  territory  called 
Nine  Ways  ('EvWa  '08o2),  the  previous 
name  of  die  spot  where  Amphipolis  was 
built.  They  form  the  eighth  and  ninth 
items  of  the  catalogue. 

The  third  item  is  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brasidas.  The  fourth 
is  tne  defeat  of  Kleon  by  Brasidas. 
Then  come, — 

5.  ol  itfOiKOVPTts  lir*  *HZ^ra  *A$fiv€uot 
^|cA^(h}<rar.  The  only  way  in  which  I 
can  make  historical  fact  out  of  these 
words,  is,  by  supposing  that  they  allude 
to  the  driving  in  of  all  the  out-resident 
Athenians  to  Athens,  after  the  defeat 
of  iEeospotami.  We  know  from  Thu- 
cydides  that  when  Amphipolis  was  taken 
by  Brasidas,  many  of  the  Athenians 
who  were  there  settled  retired  to  Eion  ; 
where  they  probably  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
were  then  forced  back  to  Athens.  We 
should  then  have  to  construe  ol  ivoiKow' 
Tfj  rfir*  'HX6va  'ABriycuot—**  the  Athe- 
nians residing  at  Eion  ; "  which,  though 
not  an  usual  sense  of  the  preposition  m 
with  an  accusative  case,  seems  the  only 
definite  meaning  which  can  be  made  out 
here. 

6.  ol   firrit  ^ififiixov    ffrponiyovpros 

7.  Jrt  npwr6fULXot  ^whvx*^   fAfi^t- 


iroAiroir  cHrro^t  wapo3i6wrmw  roXs  i/Upoit 
Bpa^i,  these  last  words  are  inserted  by 
Bekker  from  a  MS.).  These  two  last- 
mentioned  occurrences  are  altogether  un- 
known. We  may  i>erhap8  suppose  them 
to  refer  to  the  period  when  Iphikrat^ 
was  commanding  the  forces  of  Athens  in 
these  regions,  from  368-365  B.a 

8.  iKW€fjL^€U^hTitiO$4ov*AXKifiaxos 
dir^rvxcy  o^roS,  wapaMvTmw  ah'ohs  Bp^ 
|lr  M  Ttfioiepdrovs  'A<^i^<riy  Spx^''^^^' 

The  word  Ti/io64ov  is  here  inserted 
by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in  place  of  Tc- 
lAoaB^yovs,  which  appeared  in  Reiske's 
edition. 

9.  Ttfi60tos  iwurrpartiffos  ^rrfiBfi  ^2 
Ka^Mfliitt¥os. 

Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timotheus 
specified,  one  in  the  archonship  of  Ti- 
mokrates,  which  exactly  coincides  with 
the  command  of  Timotheus  in  these 
regions  (Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer 
363  B.a).  But  the  other  archon  Kala- 
mion,  is  unknown  in  the  Fasti  of  Athens. 
Winiewski  (Comment  in  Demosth.  de 
Coron&,  p.  39),  Bohnecke,  and  other 
commentators  follow  Corsini  in  repre- 
senting Kalamion  to  be  a  corruption 
of  UTa/Umed^s,  who  was  archon  from 
Midsummer  360-359  B.C. :  and  Mr. 
Clinton  even  inserts  the  fact  in  his 
tables  for  that  year.  But  I  agree  with 
Rehdantz  (Vit  Iph.  Chab.  et  Tim.  d. 
153)  that  such  an  occurrence  after  Mid- 
summer 360  B.C.,  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  proceedings  in  the  Cher- 
sonese before  and  after  that  period,  as 
reported  by  DemosthenSs  in  the  Oration 
against  AristokratSs.  Without  being 
able  to  explain  the  mistake  about  the 
name  of  the  archon,  and  without  de- 
termining whether  the  real  mistake  may 
not  consist  in  having  placed  M  in  place 
of  6ir^ — I  cannot  but  think  that  Timo- 
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Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against 
Kotys  in  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  newly-  b.c.  363. 
acquired  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  Timothous 
now  menaced  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  un-  ^^^^^ 
expected  enemy  to  Athens  in  the  eastern  waters  of  chenooow. 
the  i£gean — a  Theban  fleet. 

I  have  ah-eady  mentioned  that  in  366  B.C.,  Thebes  had  sus- 
tained great  misfortunes  in  Thessaly.    Pelopidas  had  ^^  ^^_ . 
been  fraudulently  seized  and  detained  as  prisoner  by  Measures  or 
Alexander  of  Pherae  ;  a  Theban  army  had  been  sent  uL^ 
to  rescue  him,  but  had  been  dishonourably  repulsed,  Pd^S&b 
and  had  only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  by  tTJ^ 
the  genius  of  Epaminondas,  then  serving  as  a  private,  JSSSSder 
and  called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the  command.  ^  ^^^' 
Afterwards,  Epaminondas  himself  had  been  sent  at  the  head 
of  a  second  army  to  extricate  his  captive  friend,  which  he  had 
accomplished,  but  not  without  relinquishing  Thessaly  and 
leaving  Alexander  more  powerful  than  ever.    For  a  certain 
time  after  this  defeat,  the  Thebans  remained  comparatively 
humbled  and  quiet.    At  length,  the  aggravated  oppressions 
of  the  tyrant  Alexander  occasioned  such  suffering,  and  pro- 
voked such  missions  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Thessalians 
to  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas,  burning  with  ardour  to  revenge  both 
his  city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the  Thebans  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Thessaly.* 

At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes  of 
the    Athenians    under   Timotheus,  at  Samos    and  „ 
the  Chersonese,  had  excited  uneasiness  throughout  das  exhorts 
Greece,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans.  bans  to 
Epaminondas  ventured  to  propose  to  his  countrymen  Sinst  ** 
that  they  should  grapple  with  Athens  on  her  own      *°*' 
element,  and  compete  for  the  headship  of  Greece  not  only  on 
land  but  at  sea.     In  fact  the  rescript  brought  down  by  Pelo- 
pidas from  the  Persian  court  sanctioned  this  pretension,  by 
commanding  Athens  to  lay  up  her  ships  of  war,  on  pain  of 


theos  underwent  two  repulses,  one  by 
his  lieutenant,  and  another  by  himself, 
near  Amphipolis — both  of  them  occur- 
ing  in  364  or  the  early  part  of  363  B.C. 
During  great  part  of  363  B.c.  the  atten- 
*tion  of  Timotheus  seems  to  have  been 
turned  to  the  Chersonese,  Byzantium, 

VOL.   VIII.  U 


Kotys,  &c 

My  view  of  the  chronology  of  this 
period  agrees  generally  with  uat  of  Dr. 
ThirlwaU  (Hist  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  42.  p. 
244-257). 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  8a 
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incurring  the  chastisement  of  the  Great  King  ;*  a  mandate, 
which  she  had  so  completely  defied  as  to  push  her  maritime 
efforts  more  energetically  than  before.  Epaminondas  employed 
all  his  eloquence  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen,  that,  Sparta 
being  now  humbled,  Athens  was  their  actual  and  prominent 
enemy.  He  reminded  them — in  language  such  as  had  been 
used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  by  Hermokrat^s  at  Syracuse* — that  men  such  as  the 
Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers  on  land,  could  soon  ac- 
quire the  like  qualities  on  shipboard  ;  and  that  the  Athenians 
themselves  had  once  been  mere  landsmen,  until  the  exigencies 
of  the  Persian  war  forced  them  to  take  to  the  sea.'  "We 
must  put  down  this  haiighty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  country- 
men) :  we  must  transfer  to  our  own  citadel,  the  Kadmeia, 
those  ma^ificent  Propylaea  which  adorn  the  entrance  of  the 
acropolis  at  Athens."  ^ 

Siich  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  the  hostile 
Discussion  recollection  of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited  at  the 
Wmand  moment  extreme  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  Theban 
das  in  the  hearers.  They  resolved  to  build  and  equip  one  hun- 
assembly,  dred  trfremes,  and  to  construct  docks  'with  ship- 
houses  fit  for  the  constant  maintenance  of  such  a  number. 
Epaminondas  himself  was  named  commander,  to  sail  with  the 
first  fleet,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready,  to  Hellespont  and 
the  islands  near  Ionia ;  while  invitations  were  at  the  same 
time  despatched  to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  encour- 
aging them  to  prepare  for  breaking  with  Athens.*  Some 
opposition  however  was  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  the 
new  undertaking;  especially  by  Menekleidas,  an  opposition 
speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his  criticisms  upon 
the  leading  men  such  as  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  has 
been  handed  down  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch  in  odious  colours. 
Demagogues  like  him,  whose  power  resided  in  the  public 
assembly,  are  commonly  represented  as  if  they  had  a  natural 
interest  in  plunging  their  cities  into  war,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  more  matter  of  accusation  against  the  leading  men. 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  36.  rStv  ^kdi^vaiav  hJ^itay^  §lw€  Ztafi^^p  4w 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  87  ;  vii.  21.  ,  t^  irX^Oei  rw  Bjifiaimv,  its  9u  ri,  rijr 
'  Diodor.  xv.  78.  *A.9yivaiav  iucpoxSXttn  wpov^Xaia  /tcrc- 

*  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  276,  c  32,  y€yieuy  elj  t7I¥    itpwrrwriw  t^5    KoJ- 
s.  III.     'E^a/uy^r8as,  oox  ^owr^fof  rh  ix^las,            •  Diodor.  xv.  78,  79. 
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This  representation  is  founded  mainly  on  the  picture  which 
Thucydidfts  gives  of  Kleon  in  the  first  half  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war :  I  have  endeavoured  in  a  former  volume  to  show,* 
that  it  is  not  a  fair  estimate  even  of  Kleon  separately,  much 
less  of  the  demagogues  generally,  unwarlike  men  both  in  taste 
and  aptitudes.  Menekleidas  at  Thebes,  far  from  promoting 
warlike  expeditions  in  order  that  he  might  denounce  the 
generals  when  they  came  back,  advocated  the  prudence  of 
continued  peace,  and  accused  Epaminondas  of  involving  his 
country  in  distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a  view  to 
emulate  the  glories  of  Agamemnon  by  sailing  from  Aulis 
in  Boeotia,  as  commander  of  an  imposing  fleet  to  make  con- 
quests in  the  Hellespont.  "  By  the  help  of  Thebes  (replied 
Epaminondas)  I  have  already  done  more  than  Agamemnon. 
He,  with  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  besides,  was  ten 
years  in  taking  a  single  city ;  while  /,  with  the  single  force 
of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra,  have  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta,"  *  While  repelling  the 
chaise  of  personal  motives,  Epaminodas  contended  that  peace 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the  headship  of 
Greece  ;  and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain  that  ascendant 
station,  she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  constant  warlike  training 
and  action. 

To  err  with  Epaminondas  may  be  considered,  by  some 
readers,  as  better  than  being  right  with  Menekleidas.  Menekid- 
But  on  the  main  point  of  this  debate,  Menekleidas  bgiy  right 
appears  to  have  been  really  right     For  the  general  suading 
exhortations  ascribed  to  Epaminondas  resemble  but  pl!^£^ 
too  closely  those  feverish  stimulants,  which  Alkibiadfis  ad- 
ministered at  Athens  to  wind  up  his  countrymen  for  the  fatal 
expedition  against  Syracuse.*     If  we  should  even  grant  his 
advice  to  be  wise,  in  reference  to  land-warfare,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  he  was  here  impelling  Thebes  into  a  new  and  untried 
maritime  career,  for  which  she  had  neither  aptitude  nor  facili- 


«  See  Ch.  Uv. 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c.  5 ; 
Plntardi,  Pelopidas,  c  25 ;  Plutarch, 
De  Sni  Laude,  p.  542  A. 

Neither  of  these  two  authors  appears 
to  me  to  conceive  rightly  either  the 
attack,  or  the  reply,  in  which  the  name 
of  Agamemnon  is  here  brought  forward. 
As  I  have  given  it  in  the  text,  there  is  a 


real  foundation  for  the  attack,  and  a 
real  point  in  the  reply ;  as  it  appears  in 
Cornelius  Nepos,  there  is  neitner  the 
one  nor  the  oUier. 

That  the  Spartans  regarded  them- 
selves as  having  inherited  the  leadership 
of  Greece  from  Agamemnon,  may  be 
seen  from  Herodotus,  vii.  159. 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  17,  18. 
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ties.  To  maintain  ascendency  on  land  alone,  would  require 
all  her  force,  and  perhaps  prove  too  hard  for  her ;  to  maintain 
ascendency  by  land  and  sea  at  once  would  be  still  more 
impracticable.  By  grasping  at  both,  she  would  probably  keep 
neither.  Such  considerations  warrant  us  in  suspecting,  that 
the  project  of  stretching  across  the  iEgean  for  ultramarine 
dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great  man  not  so  much  by 
a  sound  appreciation  of  the  permanent  interests  of  Thebes,  as 
by  jealousy  of  Athens — especially  since  the  recent  conquests 
of  Timotheus.* 

The  project  however  was  really  executed,  and  a  lat^e  The- 
ban  fleet  under  Epaminondas  crossed  the  i£gean  in 
363  B.C  In  the  same  year,  apparently,  Pelopidas 
marched  into  Thessaly,  at  the  head  of  a  Theban 
land-force,  against  Alexander  of  Pherae.  What  the 
fleet  achieved,  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know. 
It  appears  that  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantium ; 
and  we  are  told  that  he  drove  off  the  Athenian  guard-squadron 
under  Lach6s,  prevailing  upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens 
to  declare  in  his  favour.'  Both  he  and  Timotheus  appear  to 
have  been  in  these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least  with 
no  great  interval  of  time  between.  Both  were  solicited  by 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  against  the  people  ;  and 
both  declined  to  furnish  aid'  Timotheus  is  said  to  have 
liberated  the  besieged  town  of  Kyzikus:  by  whom  it  was 
besieged,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  probably  by  the 
Theban  fleets  Epaminondas  brought  back  his  fleet  at  the  end 


B.C.  363. 

Epaminon- 
das in  com- 
mand of  a 
Theban 
fleet  in  Um 
Hellespont 
and  Bofi- 
phonis. 


^  Plutarch  (Philopoemen,  c.  14)  men- 
tions that  some  authors  represented 
Epaminondas  as  having  consented  un- 
willingly to  this  maritmie  expedition. 
He  explains  such  reluctance  by  refer- 
ence to  the  disparaging  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Plato  about  maritime  service. 
But  this  opinion  of  Plato  is  founded 
upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  character 
of  Epaminondas :  and  it  seems  to  me 
evident  that  the  authors  whom  Plutarch 
here  followed,  introduced  the  opinion 
only  as  an  hypothesis  to  explain  why  so 
great  a  general  on  land  as  Epaminondas 
had  accomplished  so  little  at  sea,  when 
he  took  command  of  a  fleet ;  putting 
himself  in  a  (unction  for  whidh  he  had 
little  capacity,  like  Philopoemen  (Plu- 
tarch, Reipublic.  Gerend.  Praecept  p. 
812  E.). 


Bauch  (in  his  tract,  Epaminondas  und 
Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hegemonie, 
Breslau«  1834,  p.  70,  71)  maintains  that 
Epaminondas  was  constrained  against 
his  own  better  judgement  to  undertake 
this  maritime  enterprise.  I  cannot  co* 
incide  in  his  opinion.  The  oracle  which 
Bauch  cites  from  Pausanias  (viii.  11,  6) 
proves  as  little  as  the  above  extract  from 
Plutarch. 

•  Isokrat^s,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  53 ; 
Diodor.  xv.  79.  WUu  rhs  ir^Acts  rois 
Biifialots  #iro(i}0'f  V.  I  do  not  feel  assured 
that  these  general  words  apply  to  Chios, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  which  had 
before  been  mentioned. 

'  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  81 ;  Cornel.  Nepos, 
Timothetis,  c.  i. 
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of  the  year,  without  having  gained  any  splendid  victory,  or 
acquired  any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes ;  yet  not  without 
weakening  Athens,  unsettling  her  hold  upon  her  dependencies, 
and  seconding  indirectly  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Kotys  ; 
insomuch  that  the  Athenian  affairs  in  the  Chersonese  and 
Thrace  were  much  less  prosperous  in  362  B.C.  than  they  had 
been  in  364  B.C.  Probably  Epaminondas  intended  to  return 
with  his  fleet  in  the  next  year  (362  ac),  and  to  push  his 
maritime  enterprises  still  farther;^  but  we  shall  find  him 
imperatively  called  elsewhere,  to  another  and  a  fatal  battle- 
field* And  thus  the  first  naval  expedition  of  Thebes  was 
likewise  the  last 

Meanwhile  his  friend  and  colleague  Pelopidas  had  marched 
into  Thessaly  against  the  despot  Alexander;  who  u.c.363. 
was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  holding  in  de-  ^^^ 
pendence  a  large  portion  of  Thessaly  together  with  ^^^ 
the  Phthiot  Achaeans  and  the  Magnates,  and  having  -»i»»uc- 
Athens  as  his  ally.    Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  ^Jjj^^ 
been  his  cruelties,  and  so  numerous  were  the  mal-  he  u  .lain. 
contents  who  had  sent  to  invite  aid  from  Thebes,  that  Pelo- 
pidas did  not  despair  of  •overpowering  him.     Nor  was  he 
daunted  even  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  just  as  he  was  commencing  his  march,  nor  by  the 
gloomy  warnings  which  the  prophets  founded  upon  it ;  though 
this  event  intimidated  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  that  his 
force  was  rendered  less  numerous  as  well  as  less  confident. 
Ariiving   at    Pharsalus,  and    strengthening    himself  by  the 
junction  of  his  Thessalian  allies,  he  found  Alexander  approach- 
ing to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  mercenary 
force,  greatly  superior  in  number.    The  two  chiefs  contended 
who  should  occupy  first  the  hills  called  Kynos  Kephalae,  or 
the  Dogs'   Heads.      Pelopidas  arrived  there  first  with  his 
cavalry,  beat  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to 
some  distance  ;  but  he  thus  left  the  hills  open  to  be  occupied 
by  the  numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own  infantry, 
coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt  to 
carry  the  position.    Thus  unpromising  did  the  battle  appear, 
when  Pelopidas  returned  from  the  pursuit.      Ordering  his 
victorious  cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on  the  hill  in  flank, 

'  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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he  immediately  dismounted,  seized  his  shield,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  own  discouraged  infantry,  whom  he  again 
led  up  the  hill  to  attack  the  position.  His  presence  infused  so 
much  fresh  ardour,  that  his  troops,  in  spite  of  being  twice 
repulsed,  succeeded  in  a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Pelo- 
pidas  saw  before  him  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  retiring 
in  some  disorder,  though  not  yet  beaten  ;  while  Alexander  in 
person  was  on  the  right  wing,  exerting  himself  to  rally  and 
encourage  them.  When  Pelopidas  beheld,  as  it  were  within 
his  reach,  this  detested  enemy — whose  treacherous  arrest  and 
dungeon  he  had  himself  experienced,  and  whose  cruelties  filled 
every  one's  mouth — ^he  was  seized  with  a  transport  of  rage 
and  madness,  like  Cyrus  the  younger  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa, 
at  the  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxerxfis.  Without  thinking  of 
his  duties  as  a  general,  or  even  looking  to  see  by  whom  he 
was  followed,  he  rushed  impetuously  forward,  with  loud  cries 
and  challenges  to  Alexander  to  come  forth  and  fight.  The 
latter,  declining  the  challenge,  retired  among  his  guards,  into 
the  midst  of  whom  Pelopidas  plunged,  with  the  few  who 
followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting  with  desperate  bravery, 
met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash  proceeding  been 
consummated,  that  his  army  behind  did  not  at  first  perceive 
it  But  they  presently  hastened  forward  to  rescue  or  avenge 
him,  vigorously  charged  the  troops  of  Alexander,  and  put 
them  to  flight  with  severe  loss.* 

Yet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans,  and  still 
Exccsdvc  more  important  to  the  Thessalians,  was  to  both  of 
¥hci^'***  them  robbed  of  all  its  sensible  value  by  the  death  of 
SuLnl^foJ  Pelopidas.  The^lemonstrations  of  grief  throughout  the 
hu  death,  army  were  unbounded  and  universal.  The  soldiers 
yet  warm  from  their  victory,  the  wounded  men  with  wounds 
still  untended,  flocked  around  the  corpse,  piling  up  near  to  it 
as  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the  slain  enemies.  Many,  refusing 
either  to  kindle  fire  or  to  touch  their  evening  meal,  testified 
their  affliction  by  cutting  off"  their  own  hair  as  well  as  the 
manes  of  their  horses.  The  Thessalian  cities  vied  with  each 
other  in  tokens  of  affectionate  respect,  and  obtained  from  the 


*  For  the  description  of  this  memorable  scene,  see  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  31, 
32  ;  Diodor.  xv.  80,  81  ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Pelopid.  c.  5. 
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Thebans  permission  to  take  a  chief  share  in  his  funeral,  as 
their  lost  guardian  and  protector.  At  Thebes,  the  emotion 
was  no  less  strikingly  manifested.  Endeared  to  his  country- 
men first  as  the  head  of  that  devoted  handful  of  exiles  who 
braved  every  peril  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Pelopidas  had  been  re-elected  without  interruption  to  the 
annual  office  of  Boeotarch  during  all  the  years  that  had  since 
elapsed  ^  (378-364  B.C.).  He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all 
their  struggles,  and  all  their  glories  ;  he  had  been  foremost  to 
cheer  them  in  th^  hour  of  despondency ;  he  had  lent  himself, 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a  friend, 
to  second  the  guiding  ascendency  of  Epaminondas,  and  his 
moderation  of  dealing  towards  conquered  enemies.* 

All  that  Thebes  could  do,  was,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Pelopidas.     The  Theban  generals,  Malkitas  and  Diogeiton,' 


*  Diodor.  xv.  81.  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c 
34)  states  substantially  the  same. 

'  Plutarch,  Compar.  Pelopid.  and 
MarceU.  c  i. 

'  Diodorus  (xr.  78)  places  in  one  and 
the  same  year  both— i.  The  maritime 
project  of  Epaminondas,  including  his 
recommendation  of  it,  the  equipment  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  actual  expedition.  2. 
The  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thes- 
saly  with  its  immediate  consequences. 
— He  mentions  first  the  former  of  the 
two,  but  he  places  both  in  the  first  year 
of  Olympiad  104,  the  year  in  which 
Tiniokrates  was  archon  at  Athens ;  that 
is,  from't  Midsummer  364  to  Midsum- 
mer 363  ,B.c.  He  passes  immediately 
from  the  maritime  expedition  into  an 
allusion  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  which 
(he  says)  proved  fatal  to  Epaminondas 
and  hindered  him  from  following  up  his 
ideas  of  maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia  took  place  in 
June  or  Julv  362  B.C.  The  maritime 
expedition,  immediately  preceding  that 
battle,  would  therefore  naturally  take 
place  in  the  summer  of  363  B.a ;  the 
jrear  364 .  B.C.  having  been  occupied 
m  the  requisite  naVal  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  march  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also  took  place 
during  363  B.a,  and  that  his  death  thus 
occurred  while  Epaminondas  was  absent 
on  ship-bdafd. .  A  probable  reason  is 
thus  supplied  why  tne  second  Theban 
army  which  went  to  avenge  Pelopidas, 
was  commanded,  not  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  Epaminondas,  but  by  other 


generals.  Had  Epaminondas  been  then 
at  home,  this  would  hardly  have  been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  both 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  mention  to  have 
immediately  preceded  the  out-march  of 
Pelopidas,  does  not.  seem  to  have  been 
as  yet  certainly  identified.  Dodwell,  on 
the  authority  of  an  astronomical  friend, 
places  it  on  the  13th  of  June,  364  B.C., 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the 
other  hand,  Calvisius  places  it  on  the 
13th  of  July  in  the  same  Julian  year,  at 
a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day  (see  L*Art  de  v<irifier  les  Dates, 
tom.  i.  p.  257).  We  may  remark,  that 
the  day  named  by  Dodwell  (as  he  him- 
self admits)  would  not  fall  within  the 
Olympic  year  364-36J  B.C.,  but  during 
the  month  preceding  tne  commencement 
of  that  year.  Moreover  Dodwell  speaks 
as  if  there  were  no  other  months  in  the 
year,  except  June,  July,  and  August, 
fit  for  mihtary  expeditions ;  an  h3rpo- 
thesis  not  reasonable  to  admit 

Both  Sievers  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  accept 
the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Dodwell,  as 
marking  the  time  when  the  expedition 
of  Pelopidas  commenced — ^June  364  B.C. 
But  against  this,  Mr.  Clinton  takes  no 
notice  of  it  in  his  Tables  ;  which  seems 
to  show  that  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to 
the  exactness  of  Dodwell's  statement  on 
the  chronological  identity.  If  it  should 
turn  out,  on  farther  astronomical  calcu- 
lations, that  there  occurred  no  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  the  year  363  B.C.,  visible  at 
Thebes — I  should  then  fix  upon  the 
eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius  (13  July, 
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conducted  a  powerful  force  of  7000  hoplites  into  Thessaly, 
The  The.  ^^^1  put  themsclves  at  the  head  of  their  partisans 
*1SiTS).  ^^  ^hat  country.  With  this  united  army,  they  pressed 
Alexander  hard,  completely  worsted  him,  and  re- 
duced him  to  submit  to  their  own  terms.  He  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  all  his  dependencies  in  Thessaly  ;  to 
confine  himself  to  Pherae,  with  its  territory  near  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasae  ;  and  to  swear  adherence  to  Thebes  as  a  leader.  All 
Thessaly,  together  with  the  Phthiot  Achaeans  and  the  Mag- 
nates, became  annexed  to  the  headship  of  the  Thebans,  who 
thus  acquired  greater  ascendency  in  Northern  Greece  than 
they  had  ever  enjoyed  before.*  The  power  of  Alexander  was 
effectually  put  down  on  land ;  but  he  still  continued  both 
powerful  and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ensuing 
year. 


564  B.C.)  as  identifying  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Pelopidas ;  which  would, 
on  that  supposition,  precede  by  eight  or 
nine  months  the  commencement  of  the 
transmarine  cruise  of  Epaminondas. 
The  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisios  is 


preferable  to  that  mentioned  by  Dod- 
well,  because  it  falls  within  the  Olympic 
year  indicated  by  Diodorus. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  farther  as- 
tronomical information  is  here  required. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c  35. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

MANTINEIA. 

It  was  during  this  period — ^while  Epaminondas  was  absent 
with  the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged  in 
that  Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he  never  re-      " 
turned — that  the   Thebans  destroyed  Orchomenus.  of  the 

Icniffiits  of 

That  city,  the  second  in  the  Boeotian  federation,  had  oiSiome- 
always  been  disaffected  towards  Thebes.    The  ab-  Theb«— 
sence  of  the  two  great  leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  of  orcho- 
Theban  force  in  Thessaly,  seems,  to  have  been  re-  SbTTiie-^ 
garded  by  the  Orchomenian  Knights  or  Horsemen 
(the  first  and  richest  among  the  citizens,  300  in  number)  as 
a  favourable  moment  for  attack.    Some  Theban  exiles  took 
part  in  this  scheme,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  existing 
government ;  and  a  day,  appointed  for  a  military  review  near 
Thebes,  was  fixed  for  execution.    A  large  number  of  con- 
spirators joined,  with  apparent  ardour.    But  before  the  day 
arrived,  several  of  them  repented  and  betrayed  the  plot  to  the 
Boeotarchs;    upon  which  the  Orchomenian  horsemen  were 
seized,  brought  before  the  Theban  assembly,  condemned  to 
death,   and  executed     Moreover,  the  resolution  was  taken 
to  destroy  the  town,  to  kill  the  male  adults,  and  to  sell  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery,^  This  barbarous  decree  was 
executed,  though  probably  a  certain  fraction  found  means  to 
escape,  forming  the  kernel  of  that  population  which  was  after- 
wards restored.    The  full  measure  of  ancient  Theban  hatred 
was  thus  satiated ;  a  hatred  tracing  its  origin  even  to  those 
mythical  times  when  Thebes  was  said  to  have  paid  tribute  to 
Orchomenus.    But  the  erasure  of  this  venerable  city  from  the 
list  of  autonomous  units  in  Hellas,  with  the  wholesale  execution 
and  sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into  slavery,  excited  strong 


'  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  repugnance 
against  Theban  cruelty ;  *  a  sentiment  probably  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  concurrent 
— that  the  Thebans  appropriated  the  territory  among  their 
own  citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Koroneia  shared  the  same  fate ;  at  least  the  two  are  after- 
wards spoken  of  together  in  such  manner  as  to  make  us 
suppose  so.*  Thebes  thus  absorbed  into  herself  these  two 
towns  and  territories  to  the  north  of  her  own  city,  as  well  as 
Plataea  and  Thespiae  to  the  south. 
We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  and 

the  period  of  Theban  struggle  and  humiliation,  before 
of^cc  ex-  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus  had  actively  em- 
asaiiut  the  braced  the  Spartan  cause.  Shortly  after  that  victory, 
regret  and  ^  the  Thebans  had  been  anxious  under  their  first  im- 
ofl^Si^'    pulse  of  resentment  to  destroy  the  city,  but  had.been 

restrained  by  the  lenient  recommendations  of  Epa- 
minondas.'  All  their  half-suppressed  wrath  was  revived  by 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  Knights ;  yet  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  proceeding  would  never  have  been  consummated 
but  for  the  absence  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  deeply  chagrined 
on  his  return.*  He  well  knew  the  bitter  censures  which  Thebes 
would  draw  upon  herself  by  punishing  the  entire  city  for  the 
conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner  even 
more  rigorous  than  Plataea  and  Thespiae  ;  since  the  inhabitants 
of  these  two  latter  were  expelled  with  their  families  out  of 
Boeotia,  while  the  Orchomenian  male  adults  were  slain,  and  the 
women  and  children  sold  into  slavery, 

'  See  the  sentiment  expressed  by  De-  I  and  the  destruction  of  Orchomenus. 
mosthen6s  cont.  Leptinem,  p.  489  s.  121  I      The  year,  in  which  he  places  them  is, 
— an    oration    delivered    in  355   B.C. ;  j  the    archonship   of   TimokratSs — ^m 
eight  years  after  the  destruction  of  Or-  |  Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer  363  B.C. 
chomenus.  That  the  destruction  oT  Orchomenus 

'  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62.  s.  2t ;    occurred  during  the  absence  of  Epami- 


Philippic  II.  p.  69.  s.  15  ;  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
375  s.  122 ;  p.  357.  5.  162 ;  p.  445.  s. 
373. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  57. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  15,  2. 

Diodorus  places  in  the  same  year  all 
the  three  facts:— I.  The  maritime  ex- 
pedition of  Epaminondas.  2;  The  ex- 
pedition of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly,  his 
death,  and  the  following  Theban  vic- 
tories over  Alexander  of  Pherae.  3.  The 
conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  Knights 


nondas,  and  that  he  was  ^[reatly  dis' 
tressed  iat  it  on  his  return — is  distinctly 
stated  by  Pausanias ;  who  however  is 
(in  my  judgement)  so  far  mistaken,  that 
he  refers  the  absence  of  Epaminpndas 
to  that  previous  occasion  when  Ke  had 
gone  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas 
from  the  dungeon  of  Alexander,  360  B.C. 
This  date  is  not  so  probable  as  the 
date  assigned  'by  Diodorus ;  nor  do  the 
chronological  conceptions  of  Pausanias 
seem  to  m£  exact 
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On  returning  from  his  maritiiiie  expedition  at  the  end  of 
363  B.C.,  Epaminondas  was  re-elected  one  of  the 
Boeotarchs.  He  had  [Mx>bably  intended  to  renew  his 
cruise  during  the  coming  year.  But  his  chagrin  for 
the  Orchomenian  affair,  and  his  grief  for  the  death  of 
Pelopidas — an  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  a  political 
colleague  whom  he  could  trust — might  deter  him  ^^^ 
from  a  second  absence ;  while  the  affairs  of  Pelopon-  **^ 
nesus  also  were  now  becoming  so  complicated  as  to  render 
the  necessity  of  renewed  Theban  interference  again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  B.C  with  Corinth,  PUius, 
&c.,  Thebes  had  sent  no  army  into  that  peninsula : 
though  her  harmost  and  garrison  still  continued  at  lopoaprsm 
Tegea,  perhaps  at  M^^opolis  and   Mess^^  also,  aad  Achz- 
The  Arcadians,  jealous  of  her  as  well  as  disunited  ^"Uk 
among  themselves,  had  even  gone  jso  far  as  to  con-  ^""^ 
tract  an  alliance  with  her  enemy  Athens.     The  main  conflict 
however  now  was,  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleians, 
respecting  the^possession  of  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid.     The 
Eleians  about  this  time  (365  B.C)  came  into  alliance  again 
with  Sparta,^  relinquishing  their  alliance  with  Thebes  ;  while 
the  Achaeans,  having  come  into  vigorous  co-operation  with 
Sparta,*  ever  since  367  B.C.  (by  reaction  against  the  Thebans, 
who  reversing  the  judicious  and  moderate  policy  of  Epami- 
nondas, violently  changed  the  Achaean  governments),  allied 
themselves  with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  B.C*    And  thus 
Sparta,  though  robbed  by  the  pacification  of  366  B.C  of  the 
aid  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  &&,  had  now  acquired  in 
exchange  Elis  and  Achaia — confederates  not  less  valuable. 

Triphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  western  sea  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, immediately  north  of  the  river  Neda — and  Th^  Eiei«» 
the  Pisatid  (including  the  lower  course  of  the  river  ^^^ 
Alpheius  and  the  plain  of  Olympia),  immediately  Je'^u^"' 
north  of  Triphylist — ^both  of  them  between  Messenia  JJSiS^ 
and  Elis — had  been  in  former  times  conquered  and  Messan«. 
long  held  by  the  Eleians,  but  always   as  discontented  subjects. 
Spartm  in  the  days  of  her  unquestioned   supremacy,    had 
found   it  politic  to  vindicate  their  independence,  and  had 


'  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  19.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  i,  43. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  17, 
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compelled  the  Eleians,  after  a  war  of  two  or  three  years,  to 
renounce  formally  all  dommion  over  them.^  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  battle  of  Leuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than  the 
Eleians  reclaimed  their  lost  dominion ;  *  while  the  subjects  on 
their  side  found  new  protectors  in  the  Arcadians,  and  were 
even  admitted,  under  pretence  of  kindred  race,  into  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy.'  The  Persian  rescript  brought  down 
by  Pelopidas  (367-366  B.C.)  seems  to  have  reversed  this 
arrangement,  recognising  the  imperial  rights  of  the  Eleians.^ 
But  as  the  Arcadians  had  repudiated  the  rescript,  it  remained 
for  the  Eleians  to  enforce  their  imperial  rights  by  arms,  if 
they  could.  They  found  Sparta  in  the  same  interest  as  them- 
selves ;  not  only  equally  hostile  to  the  Arcadians,  but  also 
complaining  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  Mess^nd,  as  they 
complained  of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparta  had  just  gained 
a  slight  advantage  over  the  Arcadians,  in  the  recapture  of 
Sellasia ;  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a  Syracusan  reinforce- 
ment of  twelve  triremes,  sent  to  them  by  the  younger  Diony- 
sius,  but  with  orders  speedily  to  return.* 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid, 
which  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with  Sparta  and  in 
^  *  *  conflict  widi  Arcadia — there  was  also  a  territory 
iween  the  lying  north  of  the  Alpheius  (on  the  hilly  ground 
Arcadians;  forming  thc  wcstcm  or  Eleian  side  of  Mount  Ery- 
occupy  manthus,  between  Elis  and  the  north-western  por- 
^^^  tion  of  Arcadia),  which  included  Lasion  and  the 
highland  townships  called  Akroreii,  and  which  was  disputed 
between  Elis  and  Arcadia.  At  this  moment,  it  was  included 
as  a  portion  of  the  Pan-Arcadian  aggregate ;  •  but  the  Eleians, 
claiming  it  as  their  own,  and  suddenly  marching  in  along  with 
a  body  of  Arcadian  exiles,  seized  and  occupied  Lasion  as  well 
as  some  of  the  neighbouring  Akroreii.  The  Arcadians  were 
not  slow  in  avenging  the  affront  A  body  of  their  Pan- 
Arcadian  militia  called  the  Epariti,  collected  from  the  various 
cities  and  districts,  marched  to  Lasion,  defeated  the  Eleian 
hoplites  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men  and  arms^  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  district    The  victors  recovered  both 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  30,  31. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  26. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  38. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  12. 

'  It  had  been  taken  from  Elis  bj  Agis, 
at  the  peace  of  399  B.a,  after  his  vic- 
torious war  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31). 
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Lasion  and  all  the  Akroreii,  except  Thratistus  ;  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  it,  planting  a  garrison,  protected  by  a 
regular  stockaded  circle,  on  the  hill  called  Kronion.  Having 
made  good  this  position,  they  marched  on  even  to  the  city  of 
Elis  itself,  which  was  unfortified  (though  it  had  a  tenable 
acropolis),  so  that  they  were  enabled  to  enter  it,  finding  no 
resistance  until  they  reached  the  agora.  Here  they  found 
mustered  the  Eleian  horsemen  and  the  chosen  hoplites,  who 
repulsed  them  with  some  loss.  But  Elis  was  in  great  conster- 
nation ;  while  a  democratical  opposition  now  manifested  itself 
against  the  ruling  oligarchy — seizing  the  acropolis  in  hopes  of 
admitting  the  Arcadians.  The  bravery  of  the  horsemen  and 
hoplites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement,  recovered 
the  acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the  number  of 
400,  to  evacuate  the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the  latter  seized 
and  established  themselves  at  Pylus  (in  the  Eleian  territory, 
about  nine  miles  from  Elis  towards  the  Arcadian  border  *), 
where  they  were  reinforced  not  only  by  a  body  of  Arcadians, 
but  also  by  many  of  their  partisans  who  came  from  the  city 
to  join  them.  From  this  fortified  post,  planted  in  the  country 
like  Dekeleia  in  Attica,  they  carried  on  harassing  war  against 
the  Eleians  in  the  city,  and  reduced  them  after  some  time  to 
great  straits.  There  were  even  hopes  of  compelling  the  city 
to  surrender,  and  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Arcadians  was  invited 
to  complete  the  enterprise.  The  Eleians  were  only  rescued 
by  a  reinforcement  from  their  allies  in  Achaia,  who  came  in 
large  force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety ;  so  that  the 
Arcadians  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste  the  territory 
around.* 

Retiring  on  this  occasion,   the  Arcadians  renewed  their 
invasion   not  long  afterwards;  their  garrison  still  8.0.365. 
occupying  Olympia  and   the  exiles  continuing  at  ^JS^J^' 
Pylus.     They  now  marched  all  across  the  country,  SSidTaS.* 
even  approaching  Kyll^nfi,  the  harbour  of  Elis  on  Se^^JaSL. 
the  western  sea.     Between  the  harbour  and  the  city,  1^^*^*""* 
the  Eleians  ventured  to  attack  them,  but  were  de-  f^^^*^ 
feated  with  such  loss,  that  their  general  Andromachus  Arcadia, 
(who  had  prompted  the  attack)  fell  upon  his  sword  in  despair. 


'  Paosanias,  vi.  22,  3.         »  Xen.  Hdlcn.  vii.  4,  13-18 ;  Diodor.  xv.  77. 
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The  distress  of  the  Eleians  became  greater  than  ever.  In 
hopes  of  drawing  off  the  Arcadian  invaders,  they  sent  an 
envoy  to  Sparta,  entreating,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
make  a  diversion  on  their  side  of  Arcadia.  Accordingly 
the  Spartan  prince  Archidamus  (son  of  King  Agesilaus), 
invading  the  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia,  occupied  a 
hill-town  or  post  called  Kromnus  (seemingly  in  the  territory 
of  Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
that  city  and  Messfin^),  which  he  fortified  and  garrisoned 
with  about  200  Spartans  and  Periceki.  The  effect  which  the 
Eleians  contemplated  was  produced.  The  Arcadian  army 
(except  the  garrison  of  Olympia)  being  withdrawn  home,  they 
had  leisure  to  act  against  Pylus.  The  Pylian  exiles  had 
recently  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  Thalamae,  on  their 
return  from  which  they  were  overtaken  and  worsted  by  the 
Eleians,  with  severe  loss  in  killed,  and  200  of  their  number 
ultimately  made  prisoners.  Among  these  latter,  all  the 
Eleian  exiles  were  at  once  put  to  death ;  all  the  remainder 
sold  for  slaves.* 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  forces  which  had  returned 
Archidamus  fr<>^  EHs,  was  joincd  by  allies — Thebans ',  Aigeians, 
J'^^JjjJj*  and  Messenians — and  marched  at  once  to  Krofnnua 
fSSSSi^'  They  there  blocked  up  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
dbL^^"  '^y  ^  double  palisade  carried  all  round,  which  they 
S^^h?—  '^^P^  ^  numerous  force  to  occupy.  In  vain  did 
armisUce.  Archidamus  attempt  to  draw  them  off,  by  carrying  his 
devastations  into  the  Skiritis  and  other  portions  of  Arcadia ; 
for  the  Skiritae,  in  former  days  dependents  of  Sparta  and 
among  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
armies,^  had  now  become  independent  Arcadians.  The 
blockade  was  still  continued  without  interruption.  Archi- 
damus next  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  hill-top  which  com- 
manded the  Arcadian  position.  But  in  marching  along  the 
road  up,  he  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss  ;  himself  being  thrust  through  the 
thigh  with  a  spear,  and  his  relatives  Polyaenidas  and  Chilon 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  26.  fresh  Theban  troops    had    come  into 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27. 


Peloponnesus. 


The  Thebans  who  are  here  mentioned  ,      »  Thuc^d.  v.  68 ;   Xen.  Rep.  Laced. 
must  have  been  soldiers  in  garrison  at  !  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  6. 
Tegea,  Megalopolis,  or  Mc^nd.     No 
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slaiiL^  The  Lacedaemonian  troops  retreated  for  some  space 
into  a  wider  breadth  of  ground,  where  they  were  again  formed 
in  battle  order,  yet  greatly  discouraged  both  by  the  repulse 
and  by  the  communication  of  the  names  of  the  slain,  who 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  Sparta.  The 
Arcadians  on  the  contrary  were  advancing  to  the  charge  in 
high  spirits,  when  an  ancient  Spartan,  stepping  forth  from  the 
ranks,  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  **  What  need  to  fight,  gen- 
jtlemen  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  conclude  a  truce  and  separate  ? " 
Both  armies  accepted  the  proposition  joyfully.  The  truce 
was  concluded ;  the  Lacedaemonians  took  up  their  dead  and 
retired ;  the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  gained  their  advantage,  and  there  erected  their  trophy.* 

Under  the  graphic  description  here  given  by  Xenophon, 
seems  to  be  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians more  serious  than  he  likes  to  enunciate.  The  (Uansbiodcv 
Arcadians  completely  gained  their  point,  by  con-  nus,and 
tinuing  the  blockade  without  interruption.  One  more  ^artan 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  *^*'™^ 
relief  of  their  countrymen.  Suddenly  assailing  the  palisade  at 
night,  they  succeeded  in  mastering  the  portion  of  it  guarded 
by  the  Argeians.^  They  broke  down  an  opening,  and  called 
to  the  besieged  to  hasten  out.  But  the  relief  had  come 
unexpected,  so  that  only  a  few  of  those  near  at  hand  could 
profit  by  it  to  escape.  The  Arcadians,  hurrying  to  the  spot  in 
large  force,  drove  off  the  assailants  and  re-enclosed  the 
besi^ed,  who  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  for  want  of 
provisions.  More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and  Perioeki 
together,  were  distributed  among  the  captors — Argeians, 
Thebans,  Arcadians  and  Messenians — one  share  to  each.* 
Sixty  years  before,  the  capture  of  220  Spartans  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  Sphakteria,  by  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  had 
excited  the  extreme  of  incredulous  wonder  throughout  all 
Greece;  emphatically  noted  by  the  impartial  Thucydidfis.* 


*  The  seizure  of  Kromnus  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  wound  received 
by  Archidamus,  are  alluded  to  by  Justin, 
vu  6. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  20-25.    *^*  '*» 

fivT4p€0if  fTrc — T(  Sci  iifjMSf  i  dEvdpcf*  fid- 


iirwtltrcaf 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27.    The  con- 
jecture of    Palmerius — rov    iccrri   rohs 

Apy^lovs — seems  here  just  and  neces- 
sanr. 

•  Xen.  Hellen..  vii.  4,  27. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  4a 
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Now,  not  a  trace  of  such  $entiment  appears,  even  in  the  philo- 
Laconian  Xenophon.    So  sadly  had  Spartan  glory  declined  ! 

Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack,  the  Area* 
dians  resumed  their  aggression  against  Elis,  in  conjunction 
jj  ^  ^  with  a  new  project  of  considerable  moment  It  was 
The  Aral-  now  the  spring  immediately  preceding  the  celebra* 
b^  si*"  tion  of  the  great  quadrennial  Olympic  festival,  which 
SJ^  came  about  midsummer.  The  presidency  over  this 
JhT^il^lu^  sacred  ceremony  had  long  been  the  cherished  privi-> 
i^^f*'  lege  of  the  Eleians,  who  had  acquired  it  when  they 
^*****°*"  conquered  the  Pisatans — the  inhabitants  of  the  r^on 
immediately  around  Olympia,  and  the  first  curators  of  the 
festival  in  its  most  primitive  state.  These  Pisatans,  always 
reluctant  subjects  of  Elis,  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that 
the  presidency  of  the  festival  belonged  to  them  of  right, 
and  had  entreated  Sparta  to  restore  to  them  their  right, 
thirty-five  years  before,  when  Ag^s  as  conqueror  imposed 
terms  of  peace  upon  the  Eleians.^  Their  request  had  been 
then  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  poor  and 
rude  to  do  worthy  honour  to  the  ceremony.  But  on  now 
renewing  it,  they  found  the  Arcadians  more  compliant  than 
the  Spartans  had  been.  The  Arcadian  garrison,  which  had 
occupied  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  for  more  than  a  year, 
being  strongly  reinforced,  preparation  was  made  for  cele- 
brating the  festival  by  the  Pisatans  under  Arcadian  protec- 
tion.* The  Grecian  states  would  receive  with  surprise,  on  this 
occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from  official  heralds,  announcing 
to  them  the  commencement  of  the  hieromenia  or  sacred  season, 
and  the  precise  day  when  the  ceremonies  would  begin :  since 
doubtless  the  Eleians,  though  expelled  by  force  from  Olympia, 
still  asserted  their  rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain  consecrated  as  it 
Bx.  364-  was  to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  communion,  would 
Th«  E>«*n»  on  the  present  occasion  be  dishonoured  by  dispute 
festival  by     and  pcrhaps  by  bloodshed :  for  the  Arcadians  sum- 

arms — con'* 

mrt  00  tkc  moned  to  the  spot,  besides  their  own  military  strength, 
Olympia—  a  Considerable  body  of  allies  ;  2000  hoplites  from 
(he  Eleians.   Argos,  and  400  horscmcu  from  Athens.   So  imposing 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31. 

*  Xen.  H^len.  vii.  2,  29.    Compare  Pausanias,  yL  22,  2. 
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a  force  beihg  Considered  sufficient  to  deter  the  unwarlike 
Eleians  from  any  idea  of  asserting  their  rights  by  arms,  the 
Arcadians  and  Pisatans  b^^n  the  festival  with  its  ordinary 
routine  of  sacrifice  and  matches.  Having  gone  through  the 
chariot-race,  they  entered  upon  the  pentathlon,  or  quintuple 
contest,  wherein  the  running  match  and  the  wrestling  match 
came  first  in  order.  The  running  match  had  already  been 
completed,  and  those  who  had  been  successful  enough  in  it  to 
go  on  contending  for  the  prize  in  the  other  four  points,  had 
begun  to  wrestle  in  the  space  between  the  stadium  and  the 
great  altar  * — ^when  suddenly  the  Eleians  were  seen  entering 
the  sacred  ground  in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the 
Achaeans,  and  marching  up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little 
river  Kladeus — which  flowed  at  a  little  distance  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Altis,  or  interior  enclosed  precinct  of  Zeus,  falling 
afterwards  into  the  Alpheius.  Upon  this  the  Arcadians  drew 
up  in  armed  order,  on  their  own  side  of  the  Kladeus,  to  resist 
the  farther  approach  of  the  Eleians.^  The  latter,  with  a  bold- 
ness for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit,  forded  the  rivulet, 
headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of  3O0,  and  vigor- 
ously charged  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the  Argeians  ;  both  of 

m 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  29.  Koi  r^v  rifitvos  before  they  crossed  the  river 
f^p  hnro9pofil€Uf  ffSiy  ^vcvoi^jcco-or,  koI  '  Kladeus,  which  flowed  through  the 
T&  ZpoiiuA  Tov  TcvridXov'  ol  &  elf  wd\fip  r4ftMvos,  but  aUngside  of  the  Altis.  The 
^uc6fMrot  oifKdri  iv  rf  9p6/i^f  tomb  of  G^nomaus,  which  was  doubt- 
kXXa  fjMrm$,lf  rov  9p6fun/  Koi  rod  fit$fiov  less  included  in  the  rdfjietfos,  was  on  the 
hrdXmop,  Ol  yhp  'HAcioi  trapnffair  right  bank  of  the  Kladeus  (Pausan.  vi. 
J^if,  &&  1  21,  3);  while  the  Altis  was  on  the  left 

Diodorus  erroneously  represents  (xv.  bank  of  the  river. 
78)  the  occurrence  as  if  the  Eleians  had  |  Colonel  I..eake  (in  his  Peloponnesiaca, 
been  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival,  ,  pp.  6,  107)  has  given  a  copious  and  in- 
and  as  if  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians  structive  exposition  of  the  ground  of 
had  marched  up  and  attacked  them  |  Olympia,  as  well  as  of  the  notices  left 
while  doing  so.  The  Eleians  were  \  by  Pausanias  respecting  it.  Unfortu- 
really  the  assailants.  ,  nately,  little  can  be  made  out  certainly, 


'Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c,  Ol  ykp  *H\*7oi 
irop^or  ahp  rots  i-K\ois  els  rh  ri- 
IM.9POS.  01  84  'ApfoiSfft  vo^^mriov  fi\v 
ohm  An^mfg-oy,  M  h\  rov  KXaSdov  to- 
rdfiou  wap^rd^arro,  %s  vapk  riiv  "AKriv 
Kara^f4t»¥  els  rhp  ''AX^top  ififidXX^t. 
KaL  fiiip  oi  'HXtioi  r&vl  Bdrtpa  rov 
vorafiov  trapffT<£|ayro,  (nf>ayuurd' 
fjMPot  8i  €itOhs  ix<ip<nfif- 

The  r4fupos  must  here  be  distin- 
guished firom  the  Altis ;  as  meaning  the 


except  the  position  of  the  great  temple 
of  Zeus  in  the  Altis.  Neither  the  posi- 
tions  assigned  to  the  various  buildings, 
the  Stadion,  or  the  Hippodrome,  by 
Colonel  Leake— nor  those  i)roposed  by 
Kiepert  in  the  plan  comprised  in  his 
maps—nor  by  Ernst  Curtius,  in  the  Plan 
annexed  to  his  recent  Dissertation  called 
Ofympia  (Berlin,  1852)— rest  upon  very 
sufficient  evidence.  Perhaps  future  ex- 
cavations   may  hereafter  reveal  much 


entire  breadth  of  consecrated  ground  at  that  is  now  urJcnown. 
Olympia,  of  which  the  Altis  formed  a  *  I  cannot  agree  with  Colonel  Leake 
snudler  interior  portion  enclosed  with  a  however  in  supposing  that  Pisa  was  at 
wall.    The    Eleians    entered    into  the  1  any  time  a  city^  and  afterwards  deserted. 
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whom  were  defeated  and  driven  back.  The  victorious  Eleians 
forced  their  way  into  the  Altts,  and  pressed  forward  to  reach 
the  great  altar.  But  at  every  step  of  their  advance  the  resist- 
ance became  stronger,  aided  as  it  was  by  numerous  buildings 
— the  Senate-house,  the  temple  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticos 
— ^which  both  deranged  their  ranks,  and  furnished  excellent 
positions  of  defence  for  darters  and  archers  on  the  roofs. 
Stratolas  was  here  slain,  while  his  troops,  driven  out  of  the 
sacred  ground,  were  compelled  to  recross  the  Kladeus.  The 
festival  was  then  resumed  and  prosecuted  in  its  usual  order. 
But  the  Arcadians  were  so  afraid  of  a  renewed  attack  on  the 
following  day,  that  they  not  only  occupied  the  roofs  of  all 
the  buildings  more  completely  than  before,  but  passed  the 
night  in  erecting  a  palisade  of  defence ;  tearing  down  for  that 
purpose  the  temporary  booths  which  had  been  carefully  put 
up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  visitors.*  Such  precautions 
rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so  that  the  Eleians  were  ob- 
liged to  return  home  on  the  next  day  ;  not  without  sympathy 
and  admiration  among  many  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  unwonted 
boldness  which  they  had  displayed.  They  revenged  them- 
selves by  pronouncing  the  104th  Olympiad  to  be  no  Olympiad 
at  all,  and  by  roistering  it  as  such  in  their  catalogue,  when 
they  regained  power ;  preserving  however  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  proclaimed  victors,  which  appear  in  the  lists 
like  the  rest* 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  the  sanc- 
Fcciings  of  tuary  of  Pan-hellenic  brotherhood,  and  in  which  the 
tafoSlt"  great  temple,  with  its  enthroned  inmate  the  majestic 
oiympia.  Zcus  of  Phcidias,  was  for  the  first  time  turned  into  a 
fortress  against  its  habitual  presidents  the  Eleians.  It  was  a 
combat  wherein,  though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the  com- 
peting leaders  of  Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most 
of  the  Peloponnesian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had 
been  brought  on  by  the  rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  its  result  seemed  to  confirm  them,  under  colour  of  Pisatan 
presidency,  in  the  permanent  mastery  of  Oiympia.  But  in 
spite  of  such  apparent  promise,  it  was  an  event  which  carried 
in  itself  the  seeds  of  violent  reaction.    We  cannot  doubt  that 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  32.     ftorc  ohS*  kveiccJwtuno  riys  mncrhs  iiac^wrorrts  rk 
1itaw*Toinrifi4ya  aicnp^fMra,  &c.  •  Diodor.  xv.  78 ;  Pausanias,  vi.  S,  2. 
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the  crowd  of  Grecian  spectators  present  were  not  merely 
annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  the  proceedings  and  by  the 
demolition  of  their  tents,  but  also  deeply  shocked  by  the  out- 
rage to  the  sacred  ground — "  imminentium  templorum  religio."  * 
Most  of  them  probably  believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightful 
presidents,  having  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  else 
in  that  capacity.  And  they  could  hardly  help  feeling  strong 
sympathy  for  the  unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed 
presidents ;  which  appeared  so  striking  to  Xenophon  (himself 
perhaps  a  spectator)  that  he  ascribes  it  to  a  special  inspiration 
of  the  gods.* 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians  and 
Pisatans  as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would  disapprove  ^  ^ 
yet  more  of  that  spoliation  of  the  rich  temples  at  dianstdte 
Olympia,  whereby  the  intruders  rewarded  themselves.  suw»  of 

Olvmnia  to 

The  Arcadians,  always  on  the  look-out  for  plunder  paJlErir 
and  pay  as  mercenary  soldiers,  found  themselves  sup- 
plied with  both,  in  abundant  measure,  from  this  war ;  the  one 
from  the  farms,  the  stock,  and  the  field-labourers,  of  the  Eleian 
neighbourhood  generally,  more  plentiful  than  in  any  part  of 
Peloponnesus ;  ^  the  other  from  the  ample  accumulation,  both 
of  money  and  of  precious  offerings,  distributed  over  the  nu- 
merous temples  at  Olympia.  The  Pisatans,  now  installed  as 
administrators,  would  readily  consent  to  appropriate  these 
sacred  treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders,  whom  they 
doubtless  considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  Accordingly  the  Epariti,  the  militia  of  joint  Arcadia, 
were  better  paid  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  so  that  the 
service  attracted  numerous  volunteers  of  the  poorer  class.* 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  and 
Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting  it  in  part  by  borrowed 
money  from  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia.*    How  far 

'  Tacitus,  Hist.  L  40.  He  is  des-  |  priores  et  futuri  Principes,  teiruere, 
cribing  the  murder  of  Galba  in  the  |  quominus  facerent  scelus,  cujus  ultor  est 
Fomm    at    Rome,    by    the    Othonian    quisquis  successit'' 


soldiers  ^ 

"  Igitur  milites  Romani,  quasi  Volo- 
gesen  aut  Paconim  avito  Arsaddamm 
solio  depulsuri,  ac  non  Imperatorem 
snum,  inermem  et  senem,  trnddare  per- 
gerent — disjecti  plebe,  proculcato  Se- 
natu,  truces  armis,  rapidis  e^uis,  forum 
irrumpunt :  nee  illos  Capitohi  aspectus, 
et  imminentium  templorum  religio,  et 


■  Xen.  HeUen.  viL  4,  32. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  liL  2,  26;  Polybius, 
iv.  73. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33»  34. 

•  Thucyd.  L  121. 

Perikl^  in  his  speech  at  Athens 
alludes  to  this  understood  purpose  of 
the  Spartans  and  their  confederacy 
(Thucyd.  i.  143). 
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consequence 
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tion.    The 
Arcadian  as- 
sembly 
pronounces 
against  it. 


the  project  had  ever  been  executed,  we  have  no  information. 
But  at  least,  it  had  not  been  realized  in  any  such 
way  as  to  form  a  precedent  for  the  large  sums  now 
appropriated  by  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians ;  which 
appropriation  accordingly  excited  much  outcry,  as 
flagrant  rapacity  and  sacrilege.  This  sentiment  was 
felt  with  peculiar  force  among  many  even  of  the 
Arcadians  themselves,  the  guilty  parties.  Moreover 
some  of  the  leaders  employed  had  made  important 
private  acquisitions  for  themselves,  so  as  to  provoke 
both  resentment  and  jealousy  among  their  rivals.  The  Pan- 
Arcadian  communion,  recently  brought  together  and  ill- 
cemented,  was  little  calculated  to  resist  the  effect  of  any  strong 
special  cause  of  dissension.  It  was  composed  of  cities  which 
had  before  been  accustomed  to  act  apart  and  even  in  hostility 
to  each  other ;  especially  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  These  two 
cities  now  resumed  their  ancient  rivalry.*  The  Mantineians, 
jealous  both  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  began  to  labour  under- 
hand against  Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban  alliance — with 
a  view  to  renewed  connexion  with  Sparta ;  though  only  five 
years  before  they  had  owed  to  Thebes  the  re-establishment  of 
their  own  city,  after  it  had  been  broken  up  into  villages  by 
Spartan  force.  The  appropriation  of  the  sacred  funds,  offen- 
sive as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere  sentiment,  supplied  them 
\yith  a  convenient  ground  for  commencing  opposition.  In  the 
Mantineian  assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed,  renouncing  all 
participation  in  the  Olympic  treasures  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  an  adequate  sum  was  raised  among  the  citizens,  to  fur- 
nish pay  for  all  members  of  the  Epariti  who  came  from  their 
city.  This  sum  was  forwarded  to  the  officers  in  command  ; 
who  however  not  only  refused  to  receive  it,  but  even  summoned 
the  authors  of  the  proceeding  to  take  their  trial  before  the 
Pan-Arcadian  assembly — the  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis 
— on  the  charge  of  breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia.*  The 
Mantineian  leaders  thus  summoned,  having  refused  to  appear, 
and  being  condemned  in  their  absence  by  the  Ten  Thousand 
— a  detachment  of  the  Epariti  was  sent  to  Mantineia  to  secure 
their   persons.      But  the   gates   were   found    shut,    and    the 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.4,  33,  34;  Diodor. 
XV.  82  ;  Pausanias,  viit.  8.  o. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33.     (fxiaKoyrts 
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order  was  set  at  defiance.     So  much  sympathy  was  mani- 
fested in  Arcadia  towards  the  Mantineians,  that  many  d.c.  363-363. 
other  towns  copied  their  protest     Nay,  even  the  J^^^^ 
majority  of  the  Ten  Thousand  themselves,  moved  by  ^^^ 
repeated  appeals  made  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  jjjj^^ 
offended  gods,  were  gradually  induced  to  adopt  it  gU^^Si^^th 
also,  publicly  renouncing  and  interdicting  all  farther  ^^ 
participation  in  the  Olympian  treasures. 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  imp6rtant  advantage 
gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappropriation.  The 
party  which  had  gained  it  immediately  sought  to  push  it  far- 
ther. Beginning  as  the  advocates  of  justice  and  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus,  the  Mantineians  speedily  pronounced  themselves 
more  clearly  as  the  champions  of  oligarchy  ;  friendly  to  Sparta 
and  adverse  to  Thebes.  Supplies  from  Olympia  being  no 
longer  obtained,  the  means  presently  failed,  of  paying  the 
Epariti  or  public  militia.  Accordingly,  such  members  of  that 
corps  as  were  too  poor  to  continue  without  pay,  gradually 
relinquished  the  service ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
wealthy  and  powerful  citizens,  by  preconcerted  understanding 
with  each  other,  enrolled  themselves  in  large  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  national  force  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  opposite  party  and  into  their  own.^  The  leaders  of  that 
opposite  party  saw  plainly,  that  this  oligarchical  movement 
would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would  also  throw  Arcadia 
again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Accordingly  they  sent  in- 
timation to  the  Thebans  of  the  impending  change  of  policy, 
inviting  them  to  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  expedition  into 
Arcadia.  Informed  of  this  proceeding,*  the  opposite  leaders 
brought  it  before  the  Pan-Arcadian  assembly  ;  in  which  they 
obtained  a  resolution,  that  envoys  should  be  despatched  to 
Thebes,  desiring  that  no  Theban  army  might  enter  into  Ar- 
cadia until  formally  summoned — and  cancelling  the  preceding 
invitation  as  unauthorised.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly 
determined  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Eleians,  and  to  restore 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  34. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  4,  34.  Ol  Si  rk 
Kpdriffra  rf  HcXovoyy^iry  fiov- 
\€v6fi€P0i  Kirtieav  rb  Kotvhp  tStv 
'Apic^wi',  'r4fii^airras  irp4e$ns.  fhrtty 
rois  6i7/9alois,  &C. 
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to  them  the  locality  of  Olympia  with  all  their  previous  rights. 
The  Eleians  gladly  consented,  and   peace  was  accordingly 
concluded.^ 
The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  about  one  year 

ujc,  36*.  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  months,  from  Midsummer  364  RC. 
The  peMe  (at  thc  time  of  the  battle  at  Olympia)  to  about  April 
pcpiUrl  362  B.C.  The  peace  was  generally  popular  through- 
atTegea  out  Arcadia,  seemingly  even  among  the  cities  which 
^^|^*Sl  adhered  to  Thebes,  though  it  had  been  concluded 
S^nbm  at  without  consulting  the  Thebans.  Even  at  T^ea,  the 
£?SdLi  centre  of  Theban  influence,  satisfaction  was  felt  at 
'*'™****  the  abandonment  of  the  mischievous  aggression  and 
spoliation  of  Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had  had  no  con- 
cern. Accordingly  when  the  peace,  having  been  first  probably 
sworn  in  other  Arcadian  cities,  came  to  be  sworn  also  at  Tegea 
— not  only  the  city  authorities,  but  also  the  Theban  harmpst, 
who  occupied  the  town  with  a  garrison  of  300  Bceotians,  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  After  it  had  been 
finished,  most  of  the  Mantineians  went  home ;  their  city  being 
both  unfriendly  to  Teg^  and  not  far  distant  But  many 
other  Arcadians  passed  the  evening  in  the  town,  celebrating 
the  peace  by  libations,  paeans,  and  feasting.  On  a  sudden  the 
gates  were  shut  by  order,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  were  arrested  as  they  sat  at  the  feast,  by  the 
Boeotian  garrison  and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  leaders  seized  were  in  such  considerable  number, 
as  to  fill  both  the  prison  and  the  government-house  ;  though 
there  were  few  Mantineians  among  them,  since  most  of  these 
last  had  gone  home.  Among  the  rest  the  consternation  was 
extreme.  Some  let  themselves  down  from  the  walls,  others 
escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  gates.  Great  was  the  indigna- 
tion excited  at  Mantineia  on  the  following  morning,  wh^n  the 
news  of  this  violent  arrest  was  brought  thither.  The  authori- 
ties— while  they  sent  round  the  intelligence  to  the  remaining 
Arcadian  cities,  inviting  them  at  once  to  arms — despatched 
heralds  to  Tegea,  demanding  all  the  Mantineian  prisoners 
there  detained.  They  at  the  same  time  protested  emphatically 
against  the  arrest  or  the. execution  of  any  Arcadian,  without 
previous  trial  before  the  Pan- Arcadian  community ;  and  they 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c. 
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pledged  themselves  in  the  name  of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for 
the  appearance  of  any  Arcadian  against  whom  charges  might 
be  preferred.* 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost  forth- 
with released  all  his  prisoners.     He  then  called  to-  Th«  The- 
gether  an  assembly — seemingly  attended  by  only  a  ^^^^ 
few    persons,   from   feelings   of  mistrust' — ^wherein  J^iSJEL 
he  explained  that  he  had  been  misled,  and  that  he  *°  »po"<«y- 
had   ordered   the  arrest   upon  a  false  report  that  a  Lace- 
daemonian force  was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  seize  the 
city  in  concert  with  treacherous  correspondents  within.     A 
vote  was  passed  accepting  the  explanation,  though  (according 
to  Xenophon)  no  one  believed  it     Yet  envoys  were  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Thebes,  probably  from  the  Mantineians  and  other 
Arcadians,  complaining  loudly  of  his  conduct,  and  insisting 
that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Theban  officer  gave  a  true  explan- 
ation  of  the  motives  under  which  he  had  acted.  The  uic  rheban 
fact  of  his  releasing  the  prisoners  at  the  first  summons, 
is  more  consistent  with  this  supposition  than  with  any  other. 
Xenophon  indeed  says  that  his  main  object  was  to  get 
possession  of  the  Mantineians,  and  that,  when  he  found  but 
few  of  the  latter  among  the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  detention  of  the  rest  But  if  such  had  been  his  purpose 
he  would  hardly  have  set  about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a 
manner.  He  would  have  done  it  while  the  Mantineians  were 
still  in  the  town,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  their  departure. 
He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an  act  offensive  as  well  as 
iniquitous,  without  assuring  himself  that  it  was  done  at  a  time 
when  the  determining  purpose  was  yet  attainable.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  supposition 
that  the  more  violent  among  the  Arcadian  Epariti  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  impressed  the  Theban  with  a  persuasion  of  the  like  im- 
pending danger.  To  cause  a  revolution  in  Tegea,  would  be  a 
great  point  gained  for  the  oligarchical  party,  and  would  be 
rendered  comparatively  practicable  by  the  congregation  of  a 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  37,  38. 
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miscellaneous  body  of  Arcadians  in  the  town.  It  is  indeed 
not  impossible,  that  the  idea  of  such  a  plot  may  really  have 
been  conceived :  but  it  is  at  least  highly  probable,  that  the 
likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  was  sincerely  believed  in  by 
opponents.* 

The  explanation  of  the  Theban  governor,  affirming  that  his 
order  for  arrest  had  either  really  averted,  or  appeared 

view  »«lf»fi  '  '  V  * 

by  Epami-  to  him  indispcnsablc  to  avert,  a  projected  treacherous 
^  betrayal — reached  Thebes  at  the  same  time  as  the 

complaints  against  him.  It  was  not  only  received  as  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  Epaminondas  even  replied  to  the  complainants 
by  counter-complaints  of  his  own — "The  arrest  (he  said)  was 
an  act  more  justifiable  than  the  release  of  those  arrested. 
You  Arcadians  have  already  committed  treason  against  us. 
It  was  on  your  account,  and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried 
the  war  into  Peloponnesus — and  you  now  conclude  peace 
without  consulting  us !  Be  assured  that  we  shall  presently 
come  in  arms  into  Arcadia,  and  make  war  to  support  our 
partisans  in  the  country."^ 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian  envoy 
brought  back  from  Thebes,  announcing  to  his  coun- 
trymen that  they  must  prepare  for  war  forthwith. 
They  accordingly  concerted  measures  for  resistance 
with  the  Eleians  and  Achaeans.   They  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  march  into  Arcadia,  and 
assist  in  repelling  any  enemy  who  should  approach 
for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Peloponnesus —  yet  with  the 
proviso,  as  to  headship,  that  each  state  should  take  the  lead 
when  the  war  was  in  its  own  territory ;  and  they  farther  sent 
to  solicit  aid  from  Athens.    Such  were  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Mantineians  and  their  partisans,  now  forming  the  majority 
in  the  Pan- Arcadian  aggregate,  who  (to  use  the  language  of 
Xenophon)  "were  really  solicitous  for  Peloponnesus."'    "Why 
do  these  Thebans  (said  they)  march  into  our  country  when 
we  desire  them  not  to  come  ?   For  what  other  purpose,  except 
to  do  us  mischief?  to  make  us  do  mischief  to  each  other,  in 
order  that  both  parties  may  stand  in  need  of  tAem  f  to  enfeeble 


His  view  is 
more  coQ' 
tistent  with 
diefacu 
reoounted 
bv  Xeno- 
phon than 
the  view  of 
Xenophon 
himself. 


*  The  representation  of  Diodorus  (xv. 
82),  though  very  loose  and  vague,  gives 
us  to  understand  that  the  two  opposing 
parties  at  Tegea  came  to  an  actual  con- 


flict of  arms,  on  occasion  of  the  peace. 
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Peloponnesus  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
hold  it  the  more  easily  in  slavery?*'*  Though  this  is  the 
language  which  Xenophon  repeats,  with  a  sympathy  plainly 
evincing  his  Philo-Laconian  bias — ^yet  when  we  follow  the 
facts  as  he  himself  narrates  them,  we  shall  find  them  much 
more  in  harmony  with  the  reproaches  which  he  puts  into  thc^ 
mouth  of  Epaminondas.  Epaminondas  had  first  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  (in  369  B.C.)  at  the  request  of  both 
Arcadians  and  Eleians,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
against  Sparta.  He  had  been  the  first  to  give  strength  and 
dignity  to  the  Arcadians,  by  organizing  them  into  a  political 
aggregate,  and  by  forming  a  strong  frontier  for  them  against 
Sparta,  in  Mess6n6  and  M^alopolis.  When  thus  organized 
the  Arcadians  had  manifested  both  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and 
incompetence  to  act  wisely  for  themselves.  They  had  caused 
the  reversal  of  the  gentle  and  politic  measures  adopted  by 
Epaminondas  towards  the  Achaean  cities,  whom  they  had 
thus  thrown  again  into  the  arms  of  Sparta.  They  had,  of 
their  own  accord,  taken  up  the  war  against  Elis  and  the 
mischievous  encroachment  at  Olympia.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Thebans  had  not  marched  into  Peloponnesus  since  367  B.C. 
— an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years.  They  had  tried  to 
persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript,  and  to 
desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance  with  Athens;  but  when 
refused,  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  carry  either  of  these 
points  by  force.  Epaminondas  had  a  fair  right  now  to 
complain  of  them  for  having  made  peace  with  Elis  and 
Achaia,  the  friends  and  allies  of  Sparta,  without  any  con- 
sultation with  Thebes.  He  probably  believed  that  there  had 
been  a  real  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
one  fruit  of  this  treacherous  peace ;  and  he  saw  plainly  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  frontier  line  against  Sparta — Tegea, 
M^^lopolis,  and  Messdn£ — could  no  longer  be  assured 
without  a  new  Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the  situation 
in  Peloponnesus,  in  June  362  RC. — immediately  before  the 
last  invasion  of  Epaminondas.  We  cannot  trust  the  un- 
favourable, judgement  of  Xenophon  with  regard  either  to  this 
great  man  or  to  the  Thebans.     It  will  not  stand  good,  even  if 
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compared  with  the  facts  related  by  himself ;  still  less  probably 
would  it  stand,  if  we  had  the  facts  from  an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of 
Policy  of       ^^  proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  between  the  return 
diS*SSd1L    ^f  Pelopidas  from  Persia  with  the  rescript  (in  the 
Thebans.      winter  367-366  B.C.)  to  the  close  of  363  B.C.     In  366- 
365  KC  they   had  experienced  great  loss  and  humiliation 
in  Thessaly  connected  with  the  detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom 
they  had  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pherae. 
In  364-363  B.C.,    Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh 
command  in  Thessaly,  and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban 
arms  had  been  eminently  successful,  acquiring  more  complete 
mastery  of  the  country  than  ever  they  possessed  before ; 
while  Epaminondas,  having  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  aim 
at  naval  supremacy,  had  spent  the  summer  of  363   B.C   as 
admiral  of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
Returning  to  Thebes  at  the  close  of  363  B.C.,  he  found  his 
friend   Pelopidas  slain ;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes,  both 
in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land  without 
admitting  farther  aspirations  towards  maritime  empire.     He 
had  doubtless  watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual  change  of 
politics  in  Arcadia  (in  the  winter  and  spring  of  363-362   B.C), 
whereby  the  Mantineian  and  oligarchical  party,  profiting  by 
the  reaction  of  sentiment  against  the  proceedings  at  Olympia, 
had  made  itself  a  majority  in   the  Pan-Arcadian  assembly 
and  militia,  so  as  to  conclude  peace  with  Elis,  and  to  present 
the  prospect  of  probable  alliance  with  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Achaia. 
This  political  tendency  was  doubtless  kept  before  Epami- 
nondas by  the  Tegean  party  in  Arcadia,  opposed  to  the  party 
of  Mantineia ;   being  communicated    to  him  with  partisan 
exaggerations  even  beyond  the  reality.    The  danger,  actual  or 
presumed,  of  Tegea,  with  the  arrest  which  had  been  there 
operated,  satisfied  him  that  a  powerful  Theban  intervention 
could   be  no   longer  deferred.    As   Boeotarch,  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Boeotian  force, 
to  summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct  this  joint 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  numerous 
and  imposing.  It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians  and  Euboeans, 
with   a   large   number  of  Thessalians  (some  even  sent    by 
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Alexander  of  Pherae,  who  had   now  become  a  dependent 
ally  of  Thebes),  the  Lokrians,  Malians,  i£nianes,  and  ^^  ^ 
probably  various  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece  ;  Epaminon- 
though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join,  alleging  that  ^T^^ 
their  agreement  with  Thebes  was  for  alliance  purely  bS  pidi 
defensive.*    Having  passed  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium  SISS"i^ 
— ^which  was  no   longer  defended,  as  it  had  been  ^*'*** 
at  his  former  entrance — he  reached  Nemea,  where  he  was 
probably  joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingent,*  and  where 
he  halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  Athenian  contingent 
in  their  way  to  join  his  enemies.     He  probably  had  informa- 
tion which  induced  him  to  expect  them ;  ^  but  the  information 
turned  out  false.    The  Athenians  never  appeared,  and  it  was 
understood  that  they  were  preparing  to  cross  by  sea  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia.     After  a  fruitless  halt,  he  proceeded 
onward  to  Tegea,  where  his  Peloponnesian  allies  all  presently 
joined  him :  the  Arcadians  of  Tegea,  Pallantium,  Asea,  and 
Megalopolis,  the  Messenians — (all  these  forming  the  line  of 
frontier  against  Laconia) — ^and  the  Argeians. 

The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epaminondas  missed  its  direct 
purpose,  was  injurious  in  another  way,  as  it  enabled 
the  main  body  of  his  Peloponnesian  enemies  to  con-  the  Arca- 
centrate  at  Mantineia ;  which  junction  might  pro-  other  ene- 
bably  have  been  prevented,  had  he  entered  Arcadia  Th?b2s,at 
without  delay.     A  powerful    Peloponnesian   army  a^iSS^ 
was  there   united,    consisting    of  the   Mantineians  spanaL 
with  the  major  part  of  the  other  Arcadians — the  "*  **"*  ^^' 
Eleians — ^and   the  Achaeans,     Invitation   had  been  sent  to 
the  Spartans ;  and  old  Agesilaus,  now  in  his  eightieth  year, 
was  in  full  march  with  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  to  Man- 
tineia.    Besides  this,  the  Athenian  contingent  was  imme- 
diately expected ;  especially  valuable  from  its  cavalry,  since 
the  Peloponnesians  were  not  strong  in  that  description  of 
force — some  of  them  indeed  having  none  at  all. 

Epaminondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  arms  with- 
in the  walls  of  Tegea ;  a  precaution  which  Xenophon  praises, 
as  making  his  troops  more  secure  and  comfortable,  and  his 
motions  less  observable  by  the  enemy.*     He  next  marched 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vu.  5,  5  ;  Diodor.  xv. 
85.  2  Diodor.  xv.  8$. 

'  The  explanation  which  Xenophon 
gives   of  this   halt   at  Nemea — as   if 


Epaminondas  was  determined  to  it  b^ 
a  peculiar  hatred  of  Athens  (Hellen.  vii. 
5,  6) — seems  alike  fanciful  and  ill-tem- 
pered. *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  8. 
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to  Mantineia,  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  action  before  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians  joined  ;  but  they  kept  care- 
march  of       fully  on  their  guard,  close  to  Mantineia,  too  strongly 
da»io  posted  to  be  forced.*     On  returning  to  his  camp  in 

surpme  *  ,  .ti  a.i  -ii 

spwta-  .  Tegea,  he  was  apprised  that  Agesilaus  with  the 
uS^^M  Spartan  force,  having  quitted  Sparta  on  the  march 
ventftur-  to  Mantincia,  had  already  made  some  progress  and 
**"****  reached  Pelldn^.     Upon  this  he  resolved  to  attempt 

the  surprise  of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  night-march  from  T^ea, 
which  lay  in  the  direct  road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia, 
while  Agesilaus  in  getting  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia  had  to 
pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the  westward.  Moving 
shortly  after  the  evening  meal,  Epaminondas  led  the  Theban 
force  with  all  speed  towards  Sparta  ;  and  he  had  well-nigh 
come  upon  that  town,  "like  a  nest  of  unprotected  young 
birds,"  at  a  moment  when  no  resistance  could  have  been 
made.  Neither  Agesilaus,  nor  any  one  else,  expected  so 
daring  and  well-aimed  a  blow,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  Greece.  Nothing  saved  Sparta 
except  the  providential  interposition  of  the  gods,^  signified 
by  the  accident  that  a  Kretan  runner  hurried  to  Agesilaus, 
with  the  news  that  the  Thebans  were  in  full  march  southward 
from  Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest  in  time  his  farther  pro- 
gress towards  Mantineia.  Agesilaus  instantly  returned  back 
with  the  troops  around  him  to  Sparta,  which  was  thus  put  in 
a  sufficient  posture  of  defence  before  the  Thebans  arrived. 
Though  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  however,  his  troops  were 
not  numerous  ;  for  the  Spartan  cavalry  and  mercenary  forces 
were  still  absent,  having  been  sent  forward  to  Mantineia. 
Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  army  at  that  city  to  hasten 
immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta.* 


>  Plutarch,  De  Glorii  Athen.  p.  346 
B. 
•  Xen.  Hdlen.  viL   5,    lo.      Kol  §1 


phon,  even  lu^ainst  his  own  partialities. 
Kallisthenis  asserted  that  the  critical 
intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  Age- 
silaus by  a  Thespian  named  Euthynus 


TffiAff  T^  *A7n<riXc(y  vpoo-i^  rh  irrpii-    (Plutardi,  Agesilaus,  c.  34). 
rwfjLOf  IAa/Scf  ity  r^r  wdKty  dSovcp  ycor-  1      *  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vii.  5,  10,   ii) 
Ti^,   trorr^cKTu'    llfnifiop    rwy    ifjMvov'  ,  describes  these  facts  in  a  manner  dtflfer- 
fUpt0P.  ent  on  several  points  from  Polybius  (ix. 

Diodorus  coincides  in  the  main  fact  8),  and  from  Diodorus  (xv.  83).  Xeno- 
(xv.  82,83),  though  with  many  inaccu-  I  phon's  authority  appears  to  me  better  in 
racies  of  detail.  He  gives  a  very  im-  1  itself,  while  his  narrative  is  also  more 
perfect  idea  of  this  narrow  escape  of  probable.  He  states  distinctly  that  Age- 
Sparta,  which  is  fully  attested  by  Xeno-    silaus  heard  the  news  of  the  Thcwm 
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The  march  of  Epaminondas  had  been  undertaken  only  on 
the  probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  Sparta  ^^  ^ 
undefended.     He  was  in  no  condition  to  assault  the  Epuninon. 
city,  if  tolerably  occupied — still  less  to  spend  time  2^*1?**°** 
before  it ;  for  he  knew  that  the  enemy  from  Man-  fSS^i  ^* 
tineia  would  immediately  follow  him  into  Laconia,  **«'«'***^- 
within  which  he  did  not  choose  to  hazard  a  general  action. 
He  had  found  it  impracticable  to  take  this  unfortified,  yet 
unassailable  city,  Sparta,  even  at  his  former  invasion  of  370- 
369  B.C. ;  when  he  had  most  part  of  Peloponnesus  in  active 
co-operation  with  him,  and  when  the  Lacedemonians  had  no 
army  in  the  field.   Accordingly,  though  he  crossed  the  Eurotas 
and  actually  entered  into  the  city  of  Sparta  *  (which  had  no 
walls  to  keep  him  out),  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  roofs 
manned  with  soldiers  and  other  preparations  for  resistance, 
he  advanced  with  great  caution,  not  adventuring  into  the 
streets  and  amidst  the  occupied  houses.     He  only  tried  to 
get  possession  of  various  points  of  high  ground  commanding 
the  city,  from  whence  it  might  be  possible  to  charge  down 
upon  the  defenders  with  advantage.     But  even  here,  though 
inferior  in  number,  they  prevented  him  from   making  any 
impression.     And  Archidamus    son    of  Agesilaus,   sallying 
forth  unexpectedly  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  with  a  small 
company  of  100  hoplites,  scrambled  over  some  difficult  ground 
in  his  front,  and  charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the  hill,  with 
such  gallantry,  that  he  actually  beat  them  back  with  some 
loss  ;  pursuing  them  for  a  space  until  he  was  himself  repulsed 
and  forced  to  retreat^    The  bravery  of  the  Spartan  Isidas, 


march  while  he  was  yet  at  Pell^n6  (on  |  who  had  been  sent  with  the  army  to 
the  road  to  Mantineia,  to  which  place  a  j  Mantineia,  divining  the  plans  of  Epami- 
large  portion  of  the  Spartan  troops  had  nondas,  sent  word  by  some  swift  Kretan 
already  gone  forward) — that  he  turned  '  runners  to  Agesilaus  and  put  him  upon 
back    forthwith,   and    reached    Sparta  <  his  guard. 

before  Epaminondas,  with  a  division  I  Wesseling  remarks  justly,  that  the 
not  numerous,  yet  sufficient  to  put  the  ,  mention  of  Agis  must  be  a  mistake ; 
town  in  a  state  of  defence.  Whereas  that  the  second  king  of  Sparta  at  that 
Polybius  affirms,  that  Agesilaus  heard  time  was  named  Kleomen^ 
the  news  when  he  was  at  Mantineia —  1  Polysenus  (ii.  3,  lo)  states  correctly 
that  he  marched  from  thence  with  the  that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta  before 
whole  army  to  Sparta,  but  that  Kpami-  Epaminondas ;  but  he  adds  many  other 
nondas  reached  Sparta  before  him,  had  ,  details  which  are  too  uncertain  to  copy. 


already  attacked  the  town  and  pene-  |      '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,   11.    *Etr«l  8i 
trated    into    the    market-place,    when  .  4y4i^9ro*ETa/u¥(liy9as  iv  rf  r6\tt  r&r 
Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove  him  back.  I  ^waprtarciy,  &c 
Diodorus  relates  that  Agesilaus  never  left  |      '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  12,  13. 
Sparta,  but  that  the  other  king  Agis,  ;      Justin  (vi.  7)  greatly  exaggerates  the 
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toOy  son  of  Phoebidas  the  captor  of  the  Theban  Kadmeia, 
did  signal  honour  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of  her  comparative 
decline.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  stature,  this  youth 
sallied  forth  naked  and  unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled  as 
in  the  palaestra.  Wielding  in  his  right-hand  a  spear  and  in 
his  left  a  sword,  he  rushed  among  the  enemy,  dealing  death 
and  destruction ;  in  spite  of  which  he  was  suffered  to  come 
back  unwounded  ;  so  great  was  the  awe  inspired  by  his  sin- 
gular appearance  and  desperate  hardihood.  The  Ephors 
decorated  him  afterwards  with  a  wreath  of  honour,  but  at 
the  same  time  fined  him  for  exposing  himself  without  de- 
fensive armour.^ 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honourable  gal- 
He  marches  l^ntry,  yct  thcsc  successes,  in  themselves  trifling, 
T^JJ^  are  magnified  into  importance  only  by  the  par- 
hbS"^^  tiality  of  Xenophoa  The  capital  fact  was,  that 
to*Siwr  Agesilaus  had  been  accidentally  forewarned  so  as 
Mantmeia.     ^^  g^^  ^jj^^j^  ^q  Sparta  and  put  it  in  defence  before 

the  Thebans  arrived.  As  soon  as  Epaminondas  ascertained 
this,  he  saw  that  his  project  was  no  longer  practicable ;  nor 
did  he  do  more  than  try  the  city  round,  to  see  if  he  could 
detect  any  vulnerable  point,  without  involving  himself  in  a 
hazardous  assault  Baffled  in  his  first  scheme,  he  applied 
himself,  with  equal  readiness  of  resource  and  celerity  of 
motion,  to  the  execution  of  a  second.  He  knew  that  the 
hostile  army  from  Mantineia  would  be  immediately  put  in 
march  for  Sparta,  to  ward  off  all  danger  from  that  city.  Now 
the  straight  road  from  Mantineia  to  Sparta  (a  course  nearly 
due  south  all  the  way)  lying  through  Tegea,  was  open  to 
Epaminondas,  but  not  to  the  enemy,  who  would  be  forced 
to  take  another  and  more  circuitous  route,  probably  by  Asea 
and  Pallantion ;  so  that  he  was  actually  nearer  to  Mantineia 
than  they.  He  determined  to  return  to  Tegea  forthwith, 
while  they  were  on  their  march  towards  Sparta,  and  before 
they  could  be  apprised  of  this  change  of  purpose.  Breaking 
up  accordingly,  with  scarce  any  interval  of  rest,  he  marched 
back  to  Tegea ;  where  it  became  absolutely  indispensable  to 
give  repose  to  his  hoplites,  after  such  severe  fatigue.    But  he 


magnitude  and  violence  of  the  contest    He  erroneously  represents  that  Agesilaus 
did  not  reach  Sparta  till  after  Epaminondas.        '  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c  34. 
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sent  forward  his  cavalry  without  any  delay,  to  surprise  Man- 
tineia,  which  would  be  now  (he  well  knew)  unprepared  and 
undefended ;  with  its  military  force  absent  on  the  march  to 
Sparta,  and  its  remaining  population,  free  as  well  as  slave, 
largely  engs^ed  in  the  fields  upon  the  carrying  of  harvest 
Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  ascendency  of  Epami- 
nondas— coupled  with  his  earnestness  in  setting  forth  the 
importance  of  the  purpose*  as  well  as  the  probable  plunder 
— could  have  prevailed  upon  the  tired  horsemen  to  submit  to 
such  additional  toil,  while  their  comrades  were  enjoying  re- 
freshment and  repose  at  Tegea.* 

Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state  which 
Epaminondas  anticipated    Yet  the  town  was  pre- 
served, and  his  well-laid  scheme  defeated,  by  an  VhLSS^ 
unexpected    contingency    which    the    Mantineians  J?^^t*i 
doubtless  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  the  gods  S?Alth^ 
— as  Xenophon  regards  the  previous  warning  given  gJJte^ 
to  Agesilaus.    The  Athenian  cavalry  had  arrived,  SiSSeiT' 
not  an  hour  before,  and  had  just  dismounted  from  JfthiSis*^ 
their  horses  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.    Having  JS^JiSU 
departed  from  Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining 
that  Epaminondas  no  longer  occupied  Nemea),  they  took 
their  evening  meal  and  rested  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
where  they  seem  to  have  experienced  some  loss  or  annoy- 
ance.'   They  then  passed  forward  through  Kleonae  to  Man- 
tineia, arriving  thither  without  having  yet  broken  fast,  either 
themselves  or  their  horses,  on  that  day.     It  was  just  after 
they  reached  Mantineia,  and  when  they  had  yet  taken  no 
refreshment — ^that  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry  sud- 
denly made  their  appearance,  having  advanced  even  to  the 
temple  of  Ppseidon,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  gates.^ 

The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event     Their 
military  citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  while 


1  Xen.  HeUen.  viL  $,  14.    H^Uir  Si 

Tc7^ar,  robs  iikv  inXiras  &r^rava'€.  rc^i 
84  hntias  fv^fuj^p  §1$  riiP  Marrtrciar, 
9eii$^U  oitfrQv  vpovMaprf o^ffoif  ical  9M' 
iTKWf  its  irdrra  iikv  clxot  %fyt  cImu  rh 
rmp  Mtampivp  Poeicfi/utrtii,  wdwras  9h 
Toifs  hwBpAwovSj  AhXms  r§  md  irlrov  avy- 
KopuHris  <H^s. 
*  XeiL  Hellen.  vii.  5,  15,  i6. 


The  words — ^wrrvxi/Aaros  yry^pii' 
fUpov  ip  Kopip$^  Tois  ^ffvo'iy--a]lode 
to  something  which  we  have  no  means 
of  making  out  It  is  possible  that  the 
Corinthians,  who  were  at  peace  with 
Thebes  and  had  been  ill-used  by  Athens 
(vii.  4,  6- 10),  may  have  seen  with  dis- 
pleasure, and  even  molested,  the  Athe- 
nian horsemen  while  resting  on  their 
territory.  •  Polybius,  ix,  S, 
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the  remiainder  were  dispersed  about  the  fields.  In  this  help- 
less condition,  they  implored  aid  from  the  newly  -  arrived 
Athenian  cavalry  ;  who,  though  hungry  and  tired,  imme- 
diately went  forth — and  indeed  were  obliged  to  do  so,  since 
their  own  safety  depended  upon  it  The  assailants  were 
excellent  cavalry,  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  and  more  nume- 
rous than  the  Athenians.  Yet  such  was  the  gallantry  with 
which  the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and  bloody  action,  that  on 
the  whole  they  gained  the  advantage,  forced  the  assailants  to 
retire,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  preserve  Mantineia  with  all 
its  citizens  and  property.  Xenophon  extols  ^  (and  doubtless 
with  good  reason)  the  generous  enei^  of  the  Athenians,  in 
going  forth  hungry  and  fatigued.  But  we  must  recollect  that 
the  Theban  cavalry  had  undergone  yet  more  severe  hunger 
and  fatigue — that  Epaminondas  would  never  have  sent  them 
forward  in  such  condition,  had  he  expected  serious  resistance ; 
and  that  they  probably  dispersed  to  some  extent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plundering  and  seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  they  were  found  in  disorder  when 
the  Athenians  sallied  out  upon  them.  The  Athenian  cavalry- 
commander  Kephisoddrus,^  together  with  Gryllus  (son  of  the 
historian  Xenophon),  then  serving  with  his  brother  Diodorus 
among  the  Athenian  horse,  were  both  slain  in  the  battle.  A 
memorable  picture  at  Athens  by  the  contemporary  painter 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  15,  16,  17.  rus  ap.  Diogen.  Laert  ii.  53 ;  Pausaiu  L 

Plutarch  (De  Glorii  Alhen.  p.  346    3,  4 ;  vii.  9,  8 ;  viii.  1 1,  5. 
D.-E.)  recounts  the  general  fact  of  Uiis  |      There  is  confusion,  on  several  points, 
battle  and  the  rescue  of  Mantineia  ;  yet  1  between  this  cavalry  battle  near  Manti- 
with  several  inaccuracies  which  we  re-  j  neia — and  the  great  or  general  battle, 
fute  by  means  of  Xenophon.  which    speedily    followed    it,   wherein 

DicKlorus  (xv.  S4)  mentions  the  rescue  '  Epaminondas  was  slain.  Gryllus  is 
of  Mantineia  by  the  unexpected  arrival  '  sometimes  said  to  have  been  slain  in  the 
of  the  Athenians  ;  but  he  states  them  as  ,  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  even  to  have 
being  6000  soldiers,  that  is  hoplites,  |  killed  Epaminondas  with  his  own  hand, 
under  Hegelochus ;  and  he  says  nothing  ,  It  woukl  seem  as  if  the  picture  of  £u- 
about  the  cavalry  battle.     Hegesilaus  is    phranor  represented  Gryllus  in  the  act 


named  by  Ephorus  (ap.  Dio^.  Laert  ii. 
54— compare  Xenoph.  De  VectigaL  iii. 
7)  as  the  general  of  the  entire  force  sent 
out  by  Athens  on  this  occasion,  con- 
sisting of  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry. 


of  killing  the  Theban  commander ;  and 
as  if  the  later  tradition  of  Athens  as  well 
as  of  Thebes,  erroneously  bestowed  upon 
that  Theban  commander  the  name  of 
Epaminondas. 


The  infantry  must  have  come  up  some-  ;  See  this  confusion  discussed  and 
what  later.  I  cleared  up,  in  a  good  article  on  the 

Polybius  also  (ix.  8),  though  con-  I  Battle  of  Mantineia,  by  Arnold  Schafer, 
curring  in  the  main  with  Xenophon,  1  p.  58,  59,  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum 
differs  in  several  details.  I  follow  the  ,  fiir  Philologie  (1846 — Fiinfterjahrgang, 
narrative  of  Xenophon.  1  Erstes  Heft). 

'  Harpokration  V.  Ki}^i(r<Owpos,  Epho-  I 
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Euphranor,  commemorated  both  the  battle  and  the  personal 
gallantry  of  Gryllus,  to  whose  memory  the  Mantineians  also 
paid  distinguished  honours. 

Here  were  two  successive  movements  of  Epaminondas, 
both  well-conceived,  yet  both  disappointed  by  acci-  Epwninon- 
dent,  without  any  omission  of  his  own.  He  had  his  to*l,'JS!'^** 
forces  concentrated  at  Tegea,  while  his  enemies  on  ^uSl 
their  side,  returning  from  Sparta,  formed  a  united  *^'****- 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  They  comprised 
Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  Arcadians,  Achaeans,  and  Athenians ; 
to  the  number  in  all,  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we 
could  trust  the  assertion  of  Diodorus;*  who  also  gives  the 
numbers  of  Epaminondas  as  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse. 
Little  value  can  be  assigned  to  either  of  these  estimates  ;  nor 
is  it  certain  which  of  the  two  armies  was  the  more  numerous. 
But  Epaminondas  saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left  for 
striking  a  blow  except  through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he  at 
all  despair  of  the  result'  He  had  brought  out  his  northern 
allies  for  a  limited  time ;  which  time  they  were  probably 
not  disposed  to  prolong,  as  the  season  of  harvest  was  now 
approaching.  Moreover  his  stock  of  provisions  was  barely 
sufficient ; '  the  new  crop  being  not  yet  gathered  in,  while  the 
crop  of  the  former  year  was  probably  almost  exhausted.  He 
took  his  resolution  therefore  to  attack  the  enemy  forthwith. 

But   I   cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophon,  that  such 
resolution  was  forced  upon  Epaminondas,  against  his  yi^w  of 
own  will,  by  a  desperate  position,  rendering  it  impos-  £j°E^^ 
sible  for  him  to  get  away  without  fighting — by  the  J^'fo^Si 
disappointment  of  finding  so  few  allies  on  his  own  bJ^d^^Sr^ 
side,  and  so  many  assembled  against  him — and  by  ««»"»«*• 
the   necessity  of  wiping  off  the  shame  of  his   two  recent 
failures  (at  Sparta  and  at  Mantineia)   or  perishing  in   the 
attempt*    This  is   an  estimate  of  the  position  of  Epami- 
nondas, not  consistent  with  the  facts  narrated  by  Xenophon 

'  Diodor.  xv.  S4.  ,  lo'oiro,  iimifi4yos  fikw  iw  AaK99aifi6yi  trhv 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5»  8.  koX  fi^iv  -roXAy  birXtriK^  &ir*  ixiytty^  4iTrrifi4pos 
•UfAMPos  Kp^lrrttp  rmp  ijfmriXMP  tlpoty  84  ip  MatfTiv§iff  /mro/MX^f,  alrtos  Bk 
&c  I  ytyfy7ifi4pos  d»i  r^v    is  Tl€\<nr6vvri<rop 

'Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  19.  ffwdyia  '  orpdriKW  rov  (rvptardj^tu  Aeucticufio- 
Si  rii  iwiHiitia  Ixoktox  tfuts  ir€l$Ma$ai  piovs  Ked  ^ApKdZas  koI  'HAc^vt  ical  'Atfiy- 
i$4\uPj  &c  I  polovs'   &<rrc   oinc  Mku   ivparhp    tlptu 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,   18.    ainhs  W  '  iftaxcl  irap^\9€tp,  &c 
KtXuiuuTfUpos  wapTitweuri  rp  ieunov  96^p 
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himself.  It  could  have  been  no  surprise  to  the  Theban 
general  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  ordering  a  battle.  With 
what  other  view  had  he  come  into  Peloponnesus?  Or  for 
what  other  purpose  could  he  have  brought  so  numerous  an 
army }  Granting  that  he  expected  greater  support  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus than  he  actually  found,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to 
have  hoped  that  his  mere  presence,  without  fighting,  would 
suffice  to  put  down  enemies  courageous  as  well  as  powerful 
Xenophon  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  recent  defeats 
(as  he  terms  them)  before  Sparta  and  Mantfneia.  These  were 
checks  or  disappointments  rather  than  defeats.  On  arriving 
at  Tegea,  Epaminondas  had  found  it  practicable  (which  he 
could  not  have  known  beforehand)  to  attempt  a  coup  de  main, 
first  against  Sparta,  next  against  Mantineia.  Here  were  ac- 
cidental opportunities  which  his  genius  discerned  and  turned 
to  account.  Their  success,  so  near  to  actual  attainment,  would 
have  been  a  prodigious  point  gained ;  ^  but  their  accidental 
failure  left  him  not  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  It  remained 
for  him  then,  having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  field,  and 
no  farther  opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares  by  side 
blows,  to  fight  them  openly  ;  which  he  and  all  around  him 
must  have  contemplated,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  the  only  probable  way  of  deciding  the  contest. 

The  army  of  Epaminondas,  far  from  feeling  that  sentiment 
^,  .  ^  of  disappointed  hope  and  stern  necessity  which 
the  army  of  Xenophon  ascribes  to  their  commander,  were  impa- 
das.  when  ticnt  to  fight  Under  his  orders,  and  full  of  enthusiastic 
fighting  u"'  alacrity  when  he  at  last  proclaimed  his  intention, 
given.,         j^^  j^^j  j^^p^  them  within  the  walls  of  T^ea,  thus 

not  only  giving  them  better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but 
also  concealing  his  proceedings  from  the  enemy ;  who  on 
their  side  were  encamped  on  the  border  of  the  Mantineian 
territory.  Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  going  forth  to  battle, 
the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of  Epaminondas  all  put  themselves 
in  their  best  equipment  The  horsemen  whitened  their  helmets 
— the  hoplites  burnished  up  their  shields,  and  sharpened  their 
spears  and  swords.  Even  the  rustic  and  half-armed  Arcadian 
villagers,  who  had  nothing  but  clubs  in  place  of  sword  or 
spear,  were  eager  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  Thebans,  and 

*  Polybius,  ix.  8,  2. 
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inscribed  upon  their  shields  (probably  nothing  but  miserable 
squares  of  wood)  the  Theban  ensign.*  The  best  spirit  and 
confidence  animated  all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted  the  gates  of 
Tegea,  and  disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march  com- 
manded by  Epaminondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-T^eatic  plain,  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (now  known  as  the  plain  of  Tripo-  Mantinico- 
litza) — "is  the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  JJS^**^ 
the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,   each  of  which  is  so  ^i^^ 
closely  shut  in  by  the  intersecting  mountains  that  ^J£jj?* 
no  outlet  is  afforded  to  the  waters  except  through  ^«a«- 
the  mountains  themselves."  *     Its  length  stretches  from  north 
to  south,  bordered  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Maenalus  on 
the  west,  and  of  Artemisium  and  Parthenion  on  the  east     It 
has  a  breadth  of  about  eight  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  and 
of  one  mile  in  the  narrowest    Mantineia  is  situated  near 
its  northern  extremity,  Tegea  near  its  southern;  the  direct 
distance  between  the  two  cities,  in  a  line  not  much  different 
from  north  and  south,  being  about  ten  English  miles.     The 
frontier  line  between  their  two  domains  was  formed  by  a 
peculiarly  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low  ridge  pro- 
jecting from  the  range  of  Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and 
another  from  Artemisium  on  the  opposite,  contract  the  space 
and  make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass  near  four  miles  south  of 
Mantineia;^  thus  about  six  miles  distant  from  Tegea.     It 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  5,  2a    Tlfo$6tu»s 

Ac^orrof  imtlwo^  iw9ypd^9rro  Zh  icai  r«y 
'AfMcdlimp  ^AiTox,  f&wa\a  l^x'*^'^*^*  ^* 
Bilfiatoi  ivr^r  rdtrrts  Zk  ^KOKwrro  koX 
xiyx"^*  '^^  f^X^P^t  "^^  4?iaftirpi^pomo 
rks  iurr(9as. 

There  seems  a  sort  of  sneer  in  these 
latter  words,  both  at  the  Arcadians  and 
Thebans.  The  Arcadian  dub-men  are 
called  AwKtrtu;  and  are  represented  as 
passing  themselves  off  to  be  as  good 
as  Thd>ans. 

Sievers  (Geschicht  p.  342)  and  Dr. 
Thirlwall  (Hist  Gr.  c.  40.  p.  200)  follow 
Eckhel  in-tr&nslating  this  passage  to 
mean  that,  "the  Arcadian  hoplites  in- 
scribed  upon  their  shields  the  figure  of 
a  club,  that  being  the  ensign  of  the 
Thebans."  I  cannot  think  that  this 
interpretation  is  the  best — at  least  until 
some  evidence  is  produced,  that  the 
Theban  symbol  on  the  shield  was  a 


dub.  Xenophon  does  not  disdain  on 
other  occasions  to  speak  sneeringlr  of 
the  Theban  hoplites — see  viL  5,  12.  The 
mention,  of  \&yx^  koX  fuixoifyat^  imme* 
diatdy  afterwards,  sustains  the  belief 
that  pAnKa  fx^*^*'*  immediately  be- 
fore, means  "  men  armed  with  dubs '' ; 
the  natural  sense  of  the  words. 

The  horsemen  are  said  to  have 
"whitened    their    hdmets    (or    head- 

Eieces)."  Hence  I  presume  that  these 
ead-pieces  were  not  made  of  metal, 
but  ot  wood  or  wickerwork.  Compare 
Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  2<. 

*  See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  voL  ii.  ch.  24,  p.  45. 

'  Three  miles  from  Mantineia  (Leake, 
ib.  p.  51-94)  "a  low  ridge  of  rocks, 
which,  advancing  into  the  plain  from  a 
projecting  part  of  the  Maenalium,  formed 
a  natural  division  between  the  districts 
of  Tegea  and  Mantineia." 

Compare  the  same  work,  vol.  i.  ch.  3, 

Y   2 
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was  at  this  position,  covering  the  whole  Mantineian  territory, 
that  the  army  opposed  to  Epaminondas  was  concentrated  ; 
the  main  Lacedaemonian  force  as  well  as  the  rest  having  now 
returned  from  Sparta.^ 

Epaminondas  having  marched  out  from  Tegea  by  the 
March  of  northcm  gate,  arrayed  his  army  in  columns  prof)er 
d£fiS^"'  for  advancing  towards  the  enemy  ;  himself  with  the 
Tegea.  Theban  columns  forming  the  van.  His  array  being 
completed,  he  at  first  began  his  forward  march  in  a  direction 
straight  towards  the  enemy.  But  presently  he  changed  his 
course,  turning  to  the  left  towards  the  Maenalian  range  of 
mountains,  which  forms  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and 
which  he  probably  reached  somewhere  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Tripolitza.  From  thence  he  pursued  his  march  north- 
ward, skirting  the  flank  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  which  lies 
over  against  or  fronts  towards  Tegea  :^  until  at  length  he 
neared  the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right  flank.  He 
here  halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  to  the  right ; 
thus  forming  a  line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate  depth,  fronting 
towards  the  enemy.  During  the  march,  each  lochus  or 
company  had  marched  in  single  file  with  the  lochage  or 
captain  (usually  the  strongest  and  best  soldier  in  it)  at  the 
head ;  though  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  lochages 
marched  abreast,  or  what  was  the  breadth  of  the  column. 
When  the  phalanx  or  front  towards  the  enemy  was  formed, 
each  lochage  was  of  course  in  line  with  his  company  and  at 
its  left  hand  ;  while  the  Thebans  and  Epaminondas  himself 
were  at  the  left  of  the  whole  line.  In  this  position,  Epami- 
nondas gave  the  order  to  ground  arms.* 

The  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he  had  left 


p.  100,  112,  114,  and  the  recent  valuable  Colonel  Leake  reckons  aboat  eight 
work  of  Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnesos  miles  from  Tripolitza  to  Mantineia. 
(Gotha,  185 1 ),  pp.  232-247.  Gell  says  |  Gell  states  it  as  two  hours  and  three 
that  a  wall  has  once  been  carried  across  minutes,  Dodwell  as  two  hours  and  five 
the  plain  at  this  boundary  (Itinerary    minutes — or  seven  miles. 


of  the  Morea,  p.  141-143). 


Colonel    Leake,   Travels  in  Morea, 


*  See  the  indications  of  the  locality    vol.  i.  p.  83-100;    Cell's  Itinerary,  p. 

141 ;  Dodwell's  Travels,  voL  it  p.  418- 


of  the  battle  in  Paiisanias,  viii.  1 1,  4,  5  ; 
and  Colonel  Leake — as  above  referred  to. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  21. 

Tripolitza  is  reckoned  by  Colonel 
Leake  as  about  three  miles  and  a  half 


422. 

It  would  seem  that  Epaminondas,  in 
this  latter  half  of  his  n&arch,  must  have 
followed  nearly  the  road  from  Mantineia 


from  the  site  of  Tegea ;  Mr.  Dodwell  '  to  Pallantium.    Pallantium  was  situated 
states  it  as  about  four  miles,  and  Gell's    west  by  south  from  Tegea. 
Itinerary  of  the  Morea  much  the  same.    I      •  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22. 
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T^ea  and   formed   his  marching  array,   had  supposed   at 
first  that  he  was  coming  straight  up  to  the  front  Paiseim- 
of  their  position,  and  thus  expected  a  speedy  battle.  JJSuI?^ 
But  when  he  turned  to  the  left  towards  the  mountains,  cJ^^by 
so  that  for  some  time  he  did  not  approach  sensibly  ^to. 
nearer  to  their  position,  they  began  to  fancy  that  he  JS *©  tiV 
had  no  intention  of  fighting  on  that  day.    Such  belief,  {g^'tiuid 
having  been  once  raised,  still  continued,  even  though,  ^^l^' 
by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  he  ^^«- 
gradually  arrived  very  close  upon  their  right  flank.     They 
were  farther  confirmed  in  the  same  supposition,  when  they 
saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms;  which  they  construed  as  an 
indication  that  he  was  about  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where 
he  stood.      It  is  probable    that   Epaminondas    may  have 
designedly  simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encamp- 
ment, since    his    march  from  Tegea  seems  to   have  been 
arranged  for  the  purpose  partly  of  raising  such  false  impres- 
sion in  his  enemies,  partly  of  getting  upon  their  right  flank 
instead  of  their  front    He  completely  succeeded  in  his  object. 
The  soldiers  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side,  believing  that  there 
would  be  no  battle  until  the  next  day,  suffered  their  ranks  to 
fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered  about  the  field.     Many  of  the 
horsemen  even  took  off"  their  breast-plates  and  unbridled  their 
horses.     And  what  was  of  hardly  less   consequence — that 
mental  preparation  of  the  soldier,  whereby  he  was  wound  up 
for  the  moment  of  action,  and  which  provident  commanders 
never  omitted,  if  possible,  to  inflame  by  a  special  harangue  at 
the  moment — ^was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run  down.^     So 
strongly  was  the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the  intention  of 
Epaminondas  to   encamp,  that  they  suffered  him  not  only 
without  hindrance,  but  even  without  suspicion,  to  make  all 
his   movements  and  dispositions  preparatory  to  immediate 
attack. 

Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops  in  Greece  were  so 
close  upon  the  right  of  their  position.  It  is  to  be  in  part 
explained,'  probably,  by  the  fact  that  the  Spartan  headship 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,   22.     Kal  yhp 
J^,  &s  Tpiis  rif  6p€t  iyivrro,  ItcI  ^{ct^Oi} 


rh  trnXac  Aorc  uniadm  ffrpaTowiitvofi^y^.  \  cvyrd^ttriv. 


Tovro  8i  iroi^(ra?,  fXwrt  fi^v  rwv  irXcf- 
ffTwy  iro\€iiiwy  t^v  iv  rais  ^vxais  wphs 
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was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  there  was  no  supreme  chief  to 
Want  of  whom  the  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies  paid  defer- 
^i^  ence.  If  either  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was  present 
ShS^  — ^  point  not  distinctly  ascertainable — ^he  would 
g^^  have  no  command  except  over  the  Lacedaemonian 
'^'  troops.     In  the  entire  allied  army,  the  Mantineians 

occupied  the  extreme  right  (as  on  a  former  occasion,  because 
the  battle  was  in  their  territory,*  and  because  the  Lacedae* 
monians  had  lost  their  once-recognised  privilege),  together 
with  the  other  Arcadians.  On  the  right-centre  and  centre 
were  the  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  and  Achaeans;  on  the 
extreme  left,  the  Athenians."  There  was  *  cavalry  on  both 
the  wings ;  Athenian  on  the  left — Eleian  on  the  right ;  spread 
out  with  no  more  than  the  ordinary  depth,  and  without  any 
intermixture  of  light  infantry  along  with  the  horsemen.® 
In  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas,  he  himself  with  the 
Thebans  and  Boeotians  was  on  the  left ;  the  Ai^eians 
on  the  right ;  the  Arcadians,  Messenians,  Euboeans; 
Sikyonians  and  other  allies  in  the  centre.*  It  was 
his  purpose  to  repeat  the  same  general  plan  of  attack 
which  had  succeeded  so  perfectly  at  Leuktra;  to  head  the 
chaise  himself  with  his  Boeotians  on  the  left  against  the 
opposing  right  or  right-centre,  and  to  bear  down  the  enemy 
on  that  side  with  irresistible  force,  both  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  ;  while  he  kept  back  his  right  and  centre,  composed  of 
less  trustworthy  troops,  until  the  battle  should  have  been  thus 
wholly  or  partially  decided.  Accordingly,  he  caused  the 
Boeotian  hoplites — occupying  the  left  of  his  line  in  lochi  or 
companies,  with  the  lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  extremity  of 
each — to  wheel  to  the  right  and  form  in  column  fronting  the 
enemy,  in  advance  of  his  remaining  line.  The  Theban 
lochages  thus  became  placed   immediately  in  face  of  the 


Theban 
order  of  . 
battle— 
plant  of 
the  com- 


*  Thucyd.  v.  67;  Pausanias,  viii.  9, 
5  ;  viii.  10,  4. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  85. 

That  the  Athenians  were  on  the  left, 
we  also  know  from  Xenophon  (HelL  viL 
5,  24.),  though  he  gives  no  complete 
description  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
allies  on  either  side. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  5,  23. 

*  Here  again,  we  know  from  Xeno- 
phon that  the  Thebans  were  on  the  left ; 


but  the  general  arran|;ement  of  the  other 
contingents  we  obtam  only  fit)m  Dio- 
dorus  (xv.  85). 

The  Tactica  of  Arrian,  also  (xi.  2)  in- 
form us  that  Epaminondaus  formed  his  at- 
tacking column,  at  Leuktra,  of  the  The- 
bans— at  Mantineia,  of  all  the  Boeotians. 

About  the  practice  of  the  Thebans, 
both  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
to  make  their  attack  with  the  left,  see 
Plutarch,  Quaest  Roman,  p.  282  D. 
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enemy,  as  the  heads  of  a  column  of  extraordinary  depth ;  all 
the  hoplites  of  each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of  more  than 
one  lochus,  bemg  ranged  m  file  behind  them.*  What  the 
actual  depth  was,  or  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the  lochus, 
we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra  Epaminondas  had  attacked 
with  fifty  shields  of  depth ;  at  Mantineia,  the  depth  of  his 
column  was  probably  not  less.  Himself,  with  the  chosen 
Theban  warriors,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  relied  upon 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  whatever  point  he 
charged ;  since  their  files  would  hardly  be  more  than  eight 
deep,  and  very  inadequate  to  resist  so  overwhelming  a  shock. 
His  column  would  cut  through  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy, 
like  the  prow  of  a  trireme  impelled  in  sea-fight  against  the 
midship  of  her  antagonist 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were  thus 
formed  in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance ;  while  the 
remaining  allies  were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx  or 
lines.'  Epaminondas  calculated,  that  when  he  should  have 
once  broken  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single  point, 
the  rest  would  either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dispirited,  that 
his  allies  coming  up  in  phalanx  could  easily  deal  with  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was  mar- 
shalled only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a  phalanx  of  Di^dtjon 
hoplites   (four,   six,  or  perhaps  eight  deep*),   and  ^^on 
without  any  light  infantry  intermingled  with  the  ^w****"*"- 
ranks — the  Theban  general  opposed  on  his  left  his  own  excel- 


"  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22.  'EirfC  yt 
^^r,  vupceywyinf  rohi  M  K4pws  iropcvo- 
/Upous  \6xovs  tls  /A^rmwotft  l^xvphv 
iroi^traro  rh  wtpl  icanhif  ififioTioy^  r6T§ 
9^1  iraAa^ct]r  TrapayytlXas  r&  SirAo, 
^«ro'  ol  Z^  ^Ko?<o6$ow.  .  .  .  .  'O  9h 
rh  trrpdr€vfia  hniirpfopov  $<nnp  rpt^pri 
itp9<rjiy*t  wofd(»p,  ony  ififittKitp  iuucS- 
if'cie,  9Mp$9pup  S\op  rh  rmp  ipoprlnp 
arfHtrw/uif  &c. 

'  I  agree  with  Folard  (Traits  de  la 


latere  explicate  transeunt  in  frootem ; 
hoc  est,  TopdyMtp  §ls  fiirttwop**  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  troops  which  Epami- 
nondas caused  to  wheel  into  the  front, 
and  to  form  the  advancing  colmnn,  con- 
sisted only  of  the  left  or  Theban  division, 
the  best  troops  in  the  army — t«  fi^y 
loxvpordr^  inipt(nc€vd(rro  iympii^a^ait 
rh  8^  hr$9p4(rrwrop  v6fp«$  kx4<miff9v. 
Moreover,  the  whole  accomit  of  Xeno- 
phon  implies  that  Epaminondas  made 


Colonne,  p.  Iv.-lxi.  prefixed  to  the  trans-  ,  the  attack  from  his  own  left,  against 
lation  of  Polybius)  in  considering  t  the  enemy's  right,  or  right-centre.  He 
ifi^oKop  to  be  a  column — rather  than  I  was  afraid  that  the  Athenians  would 
a  wedge  tapering  towards  the  front,  take  him  in  flank  from  their  own  left. 
And  I  dissent  from  Schneider's  expla-  |  *  Compare  a  similar  case  in  Xen. 
nation,  who  savs — "  Epaminondas  pha-  |  Hellen.  ui.  4,  13,  where  the  Grecian 
langem  contrahit  sensim  et  collieit  in    cavalry,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Agesi 


frontem,  ut  cunei  seu  rostri  navahs  for 
mam  efficereL    Copise  igitur  ex  utroque 


laus,  is  said  to  be  drawn  up  Aoircp  ^^• 
Xwyl  M  rfffffdp^p,  &c. 
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lent  cavalry,  Theban  and  Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep 
column,  so  as  to  ensure  to  them  also  a  superior  weight  of 
attack.  He  farther  mingled  in  their  ranks  some  active  foot- 
men, darters  and  slingers,  of  whom  he  had  many  from  Thessaly 
and  the  Maliac  Gulf.^ 

There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His  deep 
Theban  and  Boeotian  column,  in  advancing  to  the  charge, 
would  be  exposed  on  its  right  or  unshielded  side  to  the  attack 
of  the  Athenians,  especially  the  Athenian  cavalry,  from  the 
enemy's  left.  To  guard  against  any  such  movement,  he 
posted,  upon  some  rising  ground  near  his  right,  a  special  body 
of  reserve,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  order  to  take  the  Athenians 
in  the  rear  if  they  should  attempt  it 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the  spot 
Unoreoared  "^"^*  hs.vc  occupicd  time,  and  caused  much  apparent 
Slate  of  the  movcment  To  constitute  both  the  column  of  in- 
monian  fantry,  and  the  column  of  cavalry  for  attack  on  his 
left — and  to  post  the  body  of  reserve  on  the  rising 
ground  at  his  right  against  the  Athenians — ^were  operations 
which  the  enemy  from  their  neighbouring  position  could  not 
help  seeing.  Yet  they  either  did  not  heed,  or  did  not  under- 
stand, what  was  going  on.*  Nor  was  it  until  Epaminondas, 
perceiving  all  to  be  completed,  actually  gave  the  word  of 
command  to  **  take  up  arms,"  that  they  had  any  suspicion 
of  the  impending  danger.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  in  full 
march  moving  rapidly  towards  them,  surprise  and  tumultuous 
movement  pervaded  their  body.  The  scattered  hoplites  ran 
to  their  places  ;  the  officers  exerted  every  effort  to  establish 
regular  array ;  the  horsemen  hastened  to  bridle  their  horses 
and  resume  their  breast-plates.^  And  though  the  space 
dividing  the  two  armies  was  large  enough  to  allow  such  mis- 
chief to  be  partially  corrected — yet  soldiers  thus  taken  un- 
awares, hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not  in  condition  to  stand 
the  terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites  in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
which  Epaminondas  organized   on  his  left,  was  triumphant 

'  These  ir4{oi  A/uxiroi — light-armed  |  •  Perhaps  Epaminondas  may  have 
footmen  intermingled  with  the  ranks  of  >  contrived  in  part  to  conceal  what  was 
the  cavalry — are  numbered  as  an  im-  |  going  on  by  means  of  cavalry-move- 
portant  item  in  the  military  establish-  '  ments  in  his  front.  Something  of  the 
ment  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon  kind  seems  alluded  to  by  Polyaenns  (iL 
(Herodot.  vii.  158).  3,  14).       »  Xcn.  HcUen.  vii.  5,  22. 
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in  both  its  portions.  His  cavalry,  powerfully  aided  by  the 
intermingled  darters  and  light  troops  from  Thessaly,  ^ 

broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  Maodnda- 

...  t  r  •        complciesuc- 

them,  and  then  restrainmg  themselves  from  pursuit,  c«sofihe 
turned  to  fall  upon  the  phalanx  of  infantry.  Epa-  oT^mS-"* 
minondas  on  his  part  with  his  Theban  column  came 
into  close  conflict  with  the  Mantineian  and  Lacedaemonian  line 
of  infantry,  whom,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  shield,  spear,  and 
sword,  he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and  weight  He  broke 
throiigh  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  this  point,  compelling 
the  Lacedaemonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a  brave  and  mur- 
derous resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to  flight  The 
remaining  troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing  the  best  portion 
of  their  army  defeated  and  in  flight,  turned  and  fled  also.  The 
centre  and  right  of  Epaminondas,  being  on  a  less  advanced 
front,  hardly  came  into  conflict  with  the  enemy  until  the  im- 
pression of  his  charge  had  been  felt,  and  therefore  found  the 
troops  opposed  to  them  already  wavering  and  disheartened. 
The  Achaean,  Eleian,  and  other  infantry  on  that  side  gave 
way  after  a  short  resistance ;  chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from 
contagion  and  alarm,  when  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians 
broken.  The  Athenians  however,  especially  the  cavalry,  on 
the  left  wing  of  their  own  army,  seem  to  have  been  engaged 
in  serious  encounter  with  the  cavalry  opposite  to  them.  Dio- 
dorus  aflirms  them  to  have  been  beaten,  after  a  gallant  fight,^ 
until  the  Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came  to  their  aid. 
Here,  as  on  many  other  points,  it  is  diflicult  to  reconcile  his 
narrative  with  Xenophon,  who  plainly  intimates  that  the  stress 
of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban  left  and  Lacedaemonian 
right  and  centre — and  from  whose  narrative  we  should  rather 
have  gathered,  that  the  Eleian  cavalry  beaten  on  their  own 
right,  may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian  cavalry  from  the 
left ;  reversing  the  statement  of  Diodorus. 

In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot 
grasp  with  confidence  anything  beyond  the  capital  determin- 
ing feature  and  the  ultimate  result^     The  calculations  of 

'  Diodor.  xv.  85.  I  that  the  description  given  of  the  battle 

The  orator  iEschines  fought  among    by  Ephorus  was    extremely    incorrect 

the  Athenian  hoplites  on  this  occasion    and  absurd,   arguing  great    ignorance 

(iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  300.  c.  53).        j  both  of  the  ground  where  it  was  fought, 

'  The  remark  made  by  Polybius  upon    and  of  the  possible  movements  of  the 

this  battle  deserves  notice.    He  states    armies.    He  says  that  Ephorus  had  dis- 
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Epaminondas  were  completely  realized.  The  irresistible 
Victory  of  charge,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  made  by  him- 
— E^b^.  self  with  his  left  wing,  not  only  defeated  the  troops 
mo*runy  immediately  opposed,  but  caused  the  enemy's  whole 
wounded,  army  to  take  flight  It  was  under  these  victorious 
circumstances,  and  while  he  was  pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy 
at  the  head  of  his  Theban  column  of  infantry,  that  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  with  a  spear  in  the  breast  He  was,  by  habit 
and  temper,  always  foremost  in  braving  danger,  and  on  this 
day  probably  exposed  himself  pre-eminently,  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  those  around  him,  and  ensuring  the  success  of  his 
own  charge,  on  which  so  much  depended ;  moreover  a  Grecian 
general  fought  on  foot  in  the  ranks,  and  carried  the  same 
arms  (spear,  shield,  &c.)  as  a  private  soldier.  Diodorus  tells 
us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  were  making  a  pro- 
longed resistance,  when  Epaminondas  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desperate  effort ;  that  he 
stepped  forward,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian commander;  that  having  killed  several  warriors,  and 
intimidated  others,  he  forced  them  to  give  way;  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,  seeing  him  in  advance  of  his  comrades,  turned 
upon  him  and  overwhelmed  him  with  darts,  some  of  which  he 
avoided,  others  he  turned  off  with  his  shield,  while  others, 
after  they  had  actually  entered  his  body  and  wounded  him, 
he  plucked  out  and  employed  them  in  repelling  the  enemy. 
At  length  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  with  a 
spear.^    I  cannot  altogether  omit  to  notice  these  details ;  which 


played  the  like  incompetence  also  in  i  Ephorus.  Whether  this  remark  has 
describing  the  battle  of  Leuktra  ;  in  '  special  application  to  the  battle  of  Man- 
which  case,  however,  his  narrative  was  i  tmeia,  I  do  not  clearly  make  out.  He 
less  misleading,  because  that  battle  was  |  gives  credit  however  to  Ephorus  for 
simple  and  easily  intelligible,  involving  |  greater  judgement  and  accuracy,  in  the 
movements  only  of  one  wing  of  each  |  description  of  naval  battles, 
army.  But  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Unfortunately,  Polybius  has  not  given 
Mantineia  (he  says),  the  misnlescription    us  his  own  description  of  this  battle  of 


of  Ephorus  was  of  far  more  deplorable 
effect ;  because  that  battle  exhibited 
much  complication  and  generalship, 
which  Ephorus  did  not  at  all  compre- 
hend, as  might  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
measured  the  ground  and  studied  the 
movements  reported  in  his  narrative 
(Polybius,  xii.  25). 

Polybius  adds  that  Theopompus  and 
Timaeus  were  as  little  to  be  trusted 
in  the   description   of   land-battles  as 


Mantineia.  He  only  says  enough  to 
make  us  feel  how  imperfectly  we  Icnow 
its  details.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  account  which  we  now 
read  in  Diodorus  may  be  borrowed  in 
large  proportion  from  that  very  narra> 
tive  of  Ephorus  here  so  much  dis- 
paraged. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  87.  Cornelius  Ncpos 
(Epam.  c.  9)  seems  to  copy  the  same 
authority  as    Diodorus,   though    more 
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once  passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history,  though  they  seem 
rather  the  offspring  of  an  imagination  fresh  from  the  perusal 
of  the  Iliad  than  a  recital  of  an  actual  combat  of  Thebans  and 
Lacedaemonians,  both  eminent  for  close-rank  fighting,  with  long 
spear  and  heavy  shield.  The  mortal  wound  of  Epaminondas» 
with  a  spear  in  the  breast;  is  the  only  part  of  the  case  which  we 
really  know.  The  handle  of  the  spear  broke,  and  the  point 
was  left  sticking  in  his  breast  He  immediately  fell,  and  as 
the  enemy  were  at  that  moment  in  retreat,  fell  into  the  arms  of 
his  own  comrades.  There  was  no  dispute  for  the  possession 
of  his  body,  as  there  had  been  for  Kleombrotus  at  Leuktra. 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild-fire  through 
his  army ;  and  the  effect  produced  is  among  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena   in   all   Grecian   military  fuSS^e- 
history.     I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  contemporary  ^^  ^^ 
historian.     "  It  was  thus  (says  Xenophon)  that  Epa-  iJ^^iSthe 
minondas  arranged  his  order  of  attack  ;  and  he  was  SSS^jn*^*" 
not  disappointed  in  his  expectation.      For  having  JjJijjjJ^ 
been  victorious,  on   the    point   where    he    himself 
charged,  he  caused  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  to  take 
flight.     But  so  soon  as  he  fell,  those  who  remained  had  no 
longer  any  power  even  of  rightly  using  the  victory.     Though 
the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  in  full  flight,  the 
Theban  hoplites  neither  killed  a  single  man  more,  nor  ad- 
vanced a  step  beyond  the  actual  ground  of  conflict     Though 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet  neither  did  the 
Theban  horsemen  continue  their  pursuit,  nor  kill  any  more 
either  of  horsemen  or  of  hoplites,  but  fell  back  through  the 
receding  enemies  with  the  timidity  of  beaten  men.     The  light 
troops  and  peltasts,  who  had  been  mingled  with  the  Theban 
cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their  victory,  spread  themselves  over 
towards  the  enemy's  left  with  the  security  of  conquerors  ;  but 
there  (being  unsupported  by  their  own  horsemen)  they  were 
mostly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenians."  ^ 

spairiiig  of  details.  He  does  not  seem  '  <ni/i^oAJ^y  oCrvs  hrotfia'aro,  ml  ovk  ii^ti- 
to  have  read  Xenophon.  \  a^  r^r  iXitiBof   Kpar'^aas  y^p,    ^ 

1  commend  the  reader  again  to  an  vpo(r4$a\§y,  5Aoy  ivoiriff*  ^tiynv 
excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Thucy-  ,  rh  r&v  ivturriitw,  'Eire/  7^  fi^v  inuyos 
did6s,  iy.  1 1 ;  animadvertin£  upon  simi-  Utrtatv,  ol  Xoiiro2  oM  rp  yiicp  ipOAs  frt 
lar  exa^erations  and  embellishments  i9vyd(r07iiray  xf^<^^taB<u,  &AAa  ^vyo^aris 
of  Dioi^rus,  in  the  description  of  the  ,  fi^v  abroU  rris  ivayrlcks  ^dXayyos,  ooi^ 
conduct  of  Brasidas  at  Pylos.  .  irporiKOoy  in  rod  xtt>pM»u  fyOa  ^  avpifioXTi 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  6,  25.     T^y  ftiy  5^     iyiytro'    <^uy6yruy    9*    oinois    icaX  rAv 
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Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 

Proof  of  the    ''^^^'y  ^^^^  since  it  contradicts  the  sympathies  of 
influence       the  feciting  witness.    Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  un- 
exercised     deniable  evidence  could  have  constrained  Xenophon 
minds  of  the  to  Fccord  a  sccuc  SO  painful  to  him  as  the  Lacedae- 
monian  army  beaten,  in  full  flight,  and  rescued  from 
destruction  only  by  the  untimely  wound  of  the  Theban  generaL 
That  Epaminondas  would  leave  no  successor  either  equal  or 
second  to  himself^  now  that  Pelopidas  was  no  more — that  the 
army  which  he  commanded  should  be  incapable  of  executing 
new  movements  or  of  completing  an  unfinished  campaign — 
we  can  readily  conceive.     But  that  on  the  actual  battle-field, 
when  the  moment  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  struggle  has 
been  already  gone  througl^  and  when  the  soldier's  blood  is 
up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  whom  he  sees 
fleeing  before  him — that  at  this  crisis  of  exuberant  impatience, 
when  Epaminondas,  had  he  been   unwounded,  would  have 
found  it  diflicult  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  excessive  for- 
wardness, they  should  have  become  at  once  paralysed  and 
disarmed  on  hearing  of  his  fall — this  is  what  we  could  not 
have  believed,  had  we  not  found  it  attested  by  a  witness  at 
once  contemporary  and   hostile.      So  striking  a  proof  has 
hardly  ever  been  rendered,  on  the  part  of  soldiers  towards 
their  general,  of  devoted  and  absorbing  sentiment.    All  the 
hopes  of  this  army,  composed  of  such  diverse  elements,  were 
centred  in  Epaminondas;  all  their  confidence  of  success,  all 
their  security  against  defeat,  were  derived  from  the  idea  of 
acting  under  his  orders ;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking  down 
a  defeated  enemy,  appeared  to  vanish  when  those  orders  were 
withdrawn.    We  are  not  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a  proceeding 
with  commendation.     Thebes  and  her  allied  cities  had  gfreat 
reason  to  complain  of  their  soldiers,  for  a  grave  dereliction  of 
military  duty,  and  a  capital  disappointment  of  well-earned 
triumph — whatever  may  be  our  feelings  about  the   motive. 
Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be  most  chagrined  of  all,  and 
whose  dying  moments  must  have  been  embittered  if  he  lived 


9i^KoyT§s     otfrc     Imrtas    ofi^    6irKlra,Sf  |  roS   9bay6fxoVf    &s  Kparourrts'    4x9?    9} 

&(rw€p    9^   ^rd/Atvoi  x€<pofiiifi4vw5    9ik  Unh  r&if  *A9i}ycUwv   ol    wXturroi   airrmw 

rAy  ^(vyiirrtoy  ito\*fUcoy  iitittaoy,     KaX  iktriBwov* 
H^y  oi  Siiimroi  K<d  ol  ircArfurrai,  trxwytvi'  \ 
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to  hear  it — was  Epaminondas  himself.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  fact  simply  as  a  mark  and  measure  of  the  ascendency 
established  by  him  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  it  will  be 
found  hardly  paralleled  in  history.  I  have  recounted,  a  few 
pages  ago,  the  intense  grief  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies  in  Thessaly  over  the  dead  body  of  Pelopidas  *  on 
the  hill  of  Kynoskephalae.  But  all  direct  and  deliberate 
testimonies  of  attachment  to  a  dead  or  dying  chief  (and 
doubtless  these  too  were  abundant  on  the  field  of  Mantineia) 
fall  short  of  the  involuntary  suspension  of  arms  in  the  tempting 
hour  of  victory. 

That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day,  belonged  to 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  know  from  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  Xenophon.     But  as  the  van-  claimed  by 
quished,  being  allowed  to  retire  unpursued,  were  only  nevenhei^ 
separated  by  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of  mraiansare 
Mantineia,  and  perhaps  rallied  even  before  reaching  t>uat  the 
the  town — as  the  Athenian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces         *^^* 
some  of  the  straggling  light  troops — they  too  pretended  to 
have  gained  a  victory.     Trophies  were  erected  on  both  sides. 
Nevertheless  the  Thebans  were  masters  of  the  field  of  battle  ; 
so  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  some  hesitation,  were  forced 
to  send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  slain,  and 
to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban  bodies  as  they  had  in  their 
possession.*    This  was  the  understood  confession  of  defeat. 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epaminondas,  with 
the  spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pronounced  that  he  dj^^ 
must  die  as  soon  as  that  was  withdrawn.     He  first  f^SSlS^ 
inquired  whether  his  shield  was  safe :  and  his  shield-  **"• 
bearer,  answering  in  the  afiirmative,  produced  it  before  his 
eyes.     He  next  asked  about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  was 
informed  that  his  own  army  was  victorious.'     He  then  de- 
sired to  see  lolaidas  and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to 
succeed   him   as  commanders ;   but    received   the   mournful 
reply  that  both  of  them  had  been  slain.*     **  Then  (said  he)  you 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  33,  34.  |  them  (Plutarch,    Dc  GloriaL  Athen.  p. 

*  The  statement  of  Diodorus  (xv.  87)  ;  350  A.). 

on  this  point  appears  to  me  more  pro-  *  Diodor.  xv.  88 ;  Cicero,  De  Fini- 
bable  than  that  of  Xenophon  (vii.  5,  26).    bus,  ii.  30,  96 ;  Epistol.  ad  Familiares, 

The  Athenians  boasted  much  of  this  ,  v.  12,  5. 
slight  success  with   their  cavalry,  en-        *  Plutarch,  Apophthefpn.  Regum,  p. 


hancing  its  value  by  acknowledging  that 
all  their  allies  had  been  defeated  around 


194  C.  ;  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  3. 
Both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  talk  of 
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must  make  peace  with  the  enemy."  He  ordered  the  spear- 
head to  be  withdrai^n,  when  the  efflux  of  blood  speedily 
terminated  his  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying  chief. 
The  two  the  third  is  the  gravest  and  most  significant  The 
Tifeb*^  death  of  these  two  other  citizens,  the  only  men  in 
Sd^S^a  t^^  camp  whom  Epaminondas  could  trust,  shows 
theutuc  j^Q^  aggravated  and  irreparable  was  the  Theban 
loss,  not  indeed  as  to  number  but  as  to  quality.  Not 
merely  Epaminondas  himself,  but  the  only  two  men  qualified 
in  some  measure  to  replace  him,  perished  in  the  same  field ; 
and  Pelopidas  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  year.  Such  accu- 
mulation of  individual  losses  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
come  to  note  the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and  dignity 
after  this  dearly-bought  victory.  It  affords  emphatic  evidence 
of  the  extreme  forwardness  with  which  their  leaders  exposed 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant  resistance  which  they 
experienced. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the  Lace- 
whosicw  daemonian  camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
dST^?  Theban.  To  more  than  one  warrior  was  assigned 
J^^hSSur-  th®  honour  of  having  struck  the  blow.  The  Mantl- 
ed for  it.  neians  gave  it  to  their  citizen  Machaerion  ;  the 
Athenians,  to  Gryllus  son  of  Xenophon ;  the  Spartans,  to 
their  countryman  Antikrat6s.^  At  Sparta,  distinguished 
honour  was  shown,  even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  to  the 
posterity  of  Antikrat6s,  who  was  believed  to  have  rescued 
the  city  from  her  most  formidable  enemy.     Such  tokens 


Epaminondas  being  carried  back  to  the 
camp.  But  it  seems  that  there  could 
hardly  have  been  any  camp.  Epami- 
nondas had  marched  out  only  a  few 
hours  before  from  Tegea.  A  tent  may 
have  been  erected  on  the  field  to  receive 
him.  Five  centuries  afterwards,  the 
Mantineians  showed  to  the  traveller 
Pausanias  a  spot  called  Skop^  near  the 
field  of  battle,  to  which  (they  affirmed) 
the  wounded  Epaminondas  had  been 
carried  off,  in  great  pain,  and  with  his 
hand  on  his  wound — from  whence  he 
had  looked  with  anxiety  on  the  con- 
tinuing battle  (Pausan.  viii.  ii,  4). 

'  Plutarch,   Agedlaus,   c.   35 ;   Pau- 
sanias, i.  3y  3 ;  viii.  9,  2-5  ;  viii.  ii,  4 ; 


ix.  15,  3. 

The  reports  however  which  Pausanias 
gives,  ana  the  name  of  Machaerion  which 
he  heard  both  at  Mantinda  and  at 
Sparta,  are  confused,  and  are  hardly  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  story  of  Plutarch. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the 
subsequent  Athenians  did  not  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  first  battle 
fought  by  the  Athenian  cavalry,  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival  at  Man- 
tineia,  when  they  rescued  that  town 
from  being  surprised  by  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians — and  the  general  action 
which  followed  a  few  days  afterwards, 
wherein  Epaminondas  was  slain. 
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afford  precious  testimony,  from  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion, 
to  the  memory  of  Epaminondas. 

How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes,  we  have 
no  positive  account  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  p^ace  con- 
the  sorrow,  so  paralysing  to  the  victorious  soldiers  J}^^ 
on  the  field  of  Mantineia,  was  felt  with  equal  acute-  S^SS^* 
ness,  and  with  an  effect  not  less  depressing,  in  the  2^^^^  of 
senate-house  and  market-place  of  Thebes.  The  city,  E^Jto*^"" 
the  citizen-soldiers,  and  the  allies,  would  be  alike  ~^;     , 

'  '  stands  out— 

impressed  with    the  mournful  conviction,  that  the  t»»«Thei»ns 

*  ^  '  return 

dying  injunction  of  Epaminondas  must  be  executed.  *»<>™«- 
Accordingly,  negotiations  were  opened  and  peace  was  concluded 
— probably  at  once,  before  the  army  left  Peloponnesus.  The 
Thebans  and  their  Arcadian  allies  exacted  nothing  more  than 
the  recognition  of  the  status  quo :  to  leave  everything  exactly 
as  it  was,  without  any  change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet 
admitting  Megalopolis,  with  the  Pan-Arcadian  constitution 
attached  to  it — and  admitting  also  Mess6n6  as  an  independent 
city.  Against  this  last  article  Sparta  loudly  and  peremptorily 
protested.  But  not  one  of  her  allies  sympathised  with  her 
feelings.  Some  indeed  were  decidedly  against  her ;  to  such  a 
degree,  that  we  find  the  maintenance  of  independent  Mes- 
s^n^  against  Sparta  ranking  shortly  afterwards  as  an  admitted 
principle  in  Athenian  foreign  politics.^  Neither  Athenians, 
norEleians,  nor  Arcadians,  desired  to  see  Sparta  strengthened. 
None  had  any  interest  in  prolonging  the  war,  with  prospects 
doubtful  to  every  one  ;  while  all  wished  to  see  the  large  armies 
now  in  Arcadia  dismissed  Accordingly  the  peace  was  sworn 
to  on  these  conditions.  The  autonomy  of  Messed  was  gfua- 
ranteed  by  all,  except  the  Spartans;  who  alone  stood  out, 
keeping  themselves  without  friends  or  auxiliaries,  in  the  hope 
for  better  times — rather  than  submit  to  what  they  considered 
as  an  intolerable  deg^dation.^ 

Under  these  conditions,  the  armies  on  both  sides  retired. 

*  See  the  oration  of  Demosthen^  on  suming  such  an  interval  between  the 
behalf  of  the  Megalopolitans  (Orat.  xvi.  battle  and  the  peace.  Diodorus  appears 
s.  lo,  p.  204 ;  s.  21,  p.  206).  to  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the 

•  Plutarclk,  Agedlaus,  c.  35  ;  Diod.  former.  This  would  not  count  for 
xy.  89  ;  Polybius,  iv.  83.  much,  indeed,  against  any  considerable 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  B.C.  counter-probability ;  but  the  probability 
361)  assigns  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  here  (in  my  judgement)  is  rather  in 
the  succeeding  year.  I  do  not  know  favour  of  immediate  sequence  between 
however  what  ground  there  is  for  as-  '  the  two  events. 
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Xenophon  is  right  in  saying,  that  neither  party  gained  any- 
Resuitsof  thing,  either  city,  territory,  or  dominion  ;  though 
of  M^'tbda.  before  the  battle,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
daJSf^  two  contending  armies,  every  one  had  expected 
^tISS*to  tiil  t^^t  th^  victors,  whichever  they  were,  would  become 
Thebans.  masters,  and  the  vanquished,  subjects.  But  his 
assertion — that  "  there  was  more  disturbance,  and  more  matter 
of  dispute  in  Greece,  after  the  battle  than  before  it" — 
must  be  interpreted,  partly  as  the  inspiration  of  a  Philo- 
Laconian  sentiment,  which  regards  a  peace  not  accepted  by 
Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all — partly  as  based  on  the  circum- 
stance, that  no  definite  headship  was  recognised  as  possessed 
by  any  state.  Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it,  and  had  set  the 
disgraceful  example  of  suing  out  a  confirmation  of  it  from 
the  Persian  king  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Both  Thebes 
and  Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity,  and  both  by  the 
like  means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra  ;  neither  of  them  had 
succeeded.  Greece  was  thus  left  without  a  head,  and  to  this 
extent  the  affirmation  of  Xenophon  is  true.  But  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  suppose  that  the  last  expedition  of  Epaminondas 
into  Peloponnesus  was  unproductive  of  any  results — though  it 
was  disappointed  of  its  great  and  brilliant  fruits  by  his  un- 
timely death.  Before  he  marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in 
Arcadia  (Tegea,  Megalopolis,  &c)  was  on  the  point  of  being 
crushed  by  the  Mantineians  and  their  allies.  His  expedition, 
though  ending  in  an  indecisive  victory,  nevertheless  broke 
up  the  confederacy  enlisted  in  support  of  Mantineia  ;  enabling 
Tegea  and  Megalopolis  to  maintain  themselves  against  their 
Arcadian  opponents,  and  thus  leaving  the  frontier  against 
Sparta  unimpaired.  While,  therefore,  we  admit  the  affirma- 
tion of  Xenophon — that  Thebes  did  not  gain  by  the  battle 
either  city,  or  territory,  or  dominion — ^we  must  at  the  same 
time  add,  that  she  gained  the  preservation  of  her  Arcadian 
allies,  and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier,  including  Messdnd. 
This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.  But  dearly 
indeed  was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of  her  first 
Ep.^mhiS-*'  hero,  shed  on  the  field  of  Mantineia  ;  not  to  mention 
his  two  seconds,  whom  we  know  only  from  his  ver- 
dict— Daiphantus  and  lolaidas.^     He  was  buried  on  the  field 

'  Pausanias,  viii.  ii,  4,  5. 
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of  battle,  and  a  monumental  column  was  erected  on  his 
tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  been  judged 
with  so  much  unanimity  as  Epaminondas.  He  has  obtained  a 
meed  of  admiration — from  all,  sincere  and  hearty,  from  some 
enthusiastic  Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  man  of 
Greece.*  The  judgement  of  Polybius,  though  not  summed  up 
so  emphatically  in  a  single  epithet,  is  delivered  in  a  manner 
hardly  less  significant  and  laudatory.  Nor  was  it  merely 
historians  or  critics  who  formed  this  judgement  The  best 
men  of  action,  combining  the  soldier  and  the  patriot,  such  as 
Timoleon  and  Philopoemen,'  set  before  them  Epaminondas 
as  their  model  to  copy. 

The  remark  has  been  oflen  made,  and  suggests  itself  when- 
ever we  speak  of  Epaminondas,  though  its  full  force  will  be 
felt  only  when  we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent  history — 
that  with  him  the  dignity  and  commanding  influence  of  Thebes 
both  began  and  ended  His  period  of  active  political  life 
comprehends  sixteen  years,  from  the  resurrection  of  Thebes 
into  a  free  community,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmost  and  garrison,  and  the  subversion  of  the  ruling  oli- 
garchy— to  the  fatal  day  of  Mantineia  (379-362  B.C.).  His 
prominent  and  unparalleled  ascendency  belongs  to  the  last 
eight  years,  from  the  victory  of  Leuktra  (371  B.C.).  Through- 
out this  whole  period,  both  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we 
can  reasonably  divine,  fully  bears  out  the  judgement  of  Poly- 
bius and  Cicero,  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  much  more. 
And  this  too — let  it  be  observed — ^though  Epaminondas  is 
tried  by  a  severe  canon ;  for  the  chief  contemporary  witness 
remaining  is  one  decidedly  hostile.  Even  the  philo-Laconian 
Xenophon  finds  neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in 
the  capital  enemy  of  Sparta— mentions  him  only  to  record 
what  is  honourable — and  manifests  the  perverting  bias  mainly 
by  suppressing  or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.  The  man  whose 
eloquence  heaided  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra^ — who  in  that  battle  stripped 


*  Cicero,  Tnsculan.  t  2,  4;  De 
Orator,  iii.  34,  139.  "Epaminondas, 
princeps,  meo  judido,  Grsecise,''  &c 

•  Plutarch,  Philopoemen,  c  3 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Timoleon,  c.  36. 

'  See  the   inscription  of  four  lines 

VOL.  VIII. 


copied  by  Pausanias  from  the  statue  of 
Epaminondas  at  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  16, 

3):- 
&c. 
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Sparta  of  her  glory,  and  transferred  the  wreath  to  Thebes — 
who  a  few  months  afterwards,  not  only  ravaged  all  the  virgin 
territory  of  Laconia,  but  cut  off  the  best  half  of  it  for  the 
restitution  of  independent  MessAnfi,  and  erected  the  hostile 
Arcadian  community  of  Megalopolis  on  its  frontier — the 
author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires  to  Xenophon  such  in- 
tolerable chagrin  and  antipathy,  that  in  the  two  first  he  keeps 
back  the  name,  and  in  the  third,  suppresses  the  thing  done. 
But  in  the  last  campaign,  preceding  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
(whereby  Sparta  incurred  no  positive  loss,  and  where  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  softened  every  predisposition  against 
him),  there  was  no  such  violent  pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of 
the  historian.  Accordingly  the  concluding  chapter  of  Xeno- 
phon's  '  Hellenica,*  contains  a  panegyric,^  ample  and  unquali- 
fied, upon  the  military  merits  of  the  Theban  general ;  upon 
his  daring  enterprise,  his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  care  to 
avoid  unnecessary  exposure  of  soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline, 
his  well-combined  tactics,  his  fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in 
striking  at  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy,  who  content  them- 
selves with  following  and  parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a  simile  of 
Demosthenes^  like  an  unskilful  pugilist,  and  only  succeed  in 
doing  so  by  signal  aid  from  accident.  The  effort  of  strat^c 
genius,  then  for  the  first  time  devised  and  applied,  of  bringing  an 
irresistible  force  of  attack  to  bear  on  one  point  of  the  hostile  line, 
while  the  rest  of  his  army  was  kept  comparatively  back  until 
the  action  had  been  thus  decided — is  clearly  noted  by  Xeno- 
phon, together  with  its  triumphant  effect,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantineia ;  though  the  very  same  combination  on  the  field 
of  Leuktra  is  slurred  over  in  his  description,  as  if  it  were  so 
common-place  as  not  to  require  any  mention  of  the  chief  with 
whom  it  originated  Compare  Epaminondas  with  Agesilaus — 
how  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first — even  in  the  narrative 
of  Xenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other !  How 
manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the  fatal 
spearwound  at  Mantineia,  prevented  him  from  reaping  the 
fruit  of  a  series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from  becoming 
arbiter  of  Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself! 

The  military  merits  alone  of  Epaminondas,  had  they  merely 
belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined  with  nothing 

»  Xenoph.  Hcllen.  vii.  5,  8,  9.        *  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  I.  p.  51,  s.  46. 
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praiseworthy  in  other  ways — would  have  stamped  him  as  a 
man  of  high  and  original  genius,  above  every  other  Greek, 
antecedent  or  contemporary.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  this  great  man  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  borrow  from 
one  side  of  his  character  in  order  to  compensate  deficiencies  in 
another.*  His  splendid  military  capacity  was  never  prostituted 
to  personal  ends ;  neither  to  avarice,  nor  ambition,  nor  over- 
weening vanity.  Poor  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he  left  at 
the  end  of  it  not  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses  ;  having 
despised  the  many  opportunities  for  enrichment  which  his  posi- 
tion afforded,  as  well  as  the  richest  offers  from  foreigners.*  Of 
ambition  he  had  so  little  by  natural  temperament,  that  his 
friends  accused  him  of  torpor.  But  as  soon  as  the  perilous 
exposure  of  Thebes  required  it,  he  displayed  as  much  energy 
in  her  defence  as  the  most  ambitious  of  her  citizens,  without 
any  of  that  captious  exigence,  frequent  in  ambitious  men,  as 
to  the  amount  of  glorification  or  deference  due  to  him  from  his 
countrymen.  And  his  personal  vanity  was  so  faintly  kindled, 
even  after  the  prodigious  success  at  Leuktra,  that  we  find  him 
serving  in  Thessaly  as  a  private  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  and  in 
the  city  as  an  aedile  or  inferior  street-magfistrate,  under  the 
title  of  Telearchus.  An  illustrious  specimen  of  that  capacity 
and  good-will,  both  to  command  and  to  be  commanded  which 
Aristotle  pronounces  to.  form  in  their  combination  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  worthy  citizen,'  He  once  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  his  wise  and  moderate 
policy  in  Achaia,  which  they  were  ill-judged  enough  to  reverse. 
We  cannot  doubt  also  that  he  was  frequently  attacked  by 
political  censors  and  enemies — the  condition  of  eminence  in 
every  free  state  ;  but  neither  of  these  causes  rufHed  the  digni- 


>  The  remark  of  Diodorus  (xv.  88) 
upon  Epaminondas  is  more  emphatic 
than  we  usually  find  in  him — no^  /Uy 
yiip  ^Kdffr^  rSav  &AXc#y  %9  ftr  «(^i  Jtpth' 
r4pfti/uL  TTis  96^s,  Tofk  8^  ro^y  irdaeu 

*  Polybius,  zxxii.  8,  6.  Cornelius 
Nepos  (Epaminondas,  c  4)  gives  one 
anecdote,  among  several  which  he 
affiims  to  have  found  on  record,  of 
lar^e  pecuniary  presents  tendered  to, 
and  repudiated  by,  Epaminondas ;  an 
anecdote  recounted  wiui  so  much  pre- 
cision of  detail,  that  it  appears  to  de- 
serve credit,   though  we  cannot  assign 


the  exact  time  when  the  alleged  briber, 
Diomedon  of  Kyzikus,  came  to  Thebes. 

Plutarch  (Dc  Genio  Socratis,  p.  583 
F.)  relates  an  incident  about  Jason  of 
Pherse  tendering  money  in  vain  to , 
Epaminondas,  iiniich  cannot  well  have 
happened  before  the  liberation  of  the 
Kaomeia  (the  period  to  which  Plu- 
tarch's dialogue  assigns  it),  but  may 
have  happens!  afterwards. 

Compure  Plutarch,  Apophthegm. 
Re^.  p.  193  C. ;  and  Plutarch's  life  of 
Fabius  Maximus,  c  27. 

»  Aristotel.  Politic,  iii.  2,  10. 
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fied  calmness  of  his  political  course.  As  he  never  courted 
popularity  by  unworthy  arts,  so  he  bore  unpopularity  without 
murmurs,  and  without  any  angry  renunciation  of  patriotic 
duty.* 

The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  political  opponents 
at  home  was  undeviating ;  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable, 
amidst  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the  Grecian  world,  his 
hostility  against  foreign  enemies,  Boeotian  dissentients,  and 
Theban  exiles,  was  uniformly  free  from  reactionary  vengeance. 
Sufficient  proofs  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  rare  union  of  attributes  in  the  same  individual ;  of  lofty 
disinterestedness,  not  merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to 
the  more  seductive  irritabilities  of  ambition,  combined  with 
a  just  measure  of  attachment  towards  partisans,  and  unparal- 
leled gentleness  towards  enemies.  His  friendship  with  Pelo- 
pidas  was  never  disturbed  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their 
joint  political  career ;  an  absence  of  jealousy  signal  and 
creditable  to  both,  though  most  creditable  to  Pelopidas,  the 
richer,  as  well  as  the  inferior  man  of  the  two.  To  both,  and 
to  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  both,  Thebes  owed  her 
short-lived  splendour  and  ascendency.  Yet  when  we  compare 
the  one  with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas  the 
transcendent  strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but 
even  the  constant  vigilance  and  prudence,  which  never  deserted 
his  friend.  If  Pelopidas  had  had  Epaminondas  as  his  com- 
panion in  Thessaly,  he  would  hardly  have  trusted  himself  to 
the  good  faith,  nor  tasted  the  dungeon  of  the  Pheraean  Alex- 
ander ;  nor  would  he  have  rushed  forward  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, in  a  transport  of  phrensy,  at  the  view  of  that  hated 
tyrant  in  the  subsequent  battle. 

In  eloquence,  Epaminondas  would  doubtless  have  found 
superiors  at  Athens;  but  at  Thebes,  he  had  neither  equal, 
nor  predecessor,  nor  successor.  Under  the  new  phase  into 
which  Thebes  passed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
out  of  the  Kadmeia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  great  strategic  qualities  ;  while  the  combination  of 


'  Plutarch,  Compar.  Alkibiad   and 
Coriolaiaus,  c  d.    *Ewt\  r6  yt  fih  Xnrofni 

v^v9as*  iX>Jk  r^  tueran^pwttv  As  ii\ri$&t 


xCpios,  4^o<rrpaKtC6/iMwoi  mU  &toxc<^^ 

obK  ifpylCopTO  roif  woXireus  itypmfmP9V' 
aip,  ixx^  iiydmnf  Mis  furofuXofUpwf 
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both  elevated  their  possessor  into  the  envoy,  the  counsellor, 
the  debater,  of  his  country,*  as  well  as  her  minister  at  war 
and  commander-in-chief.  The  shame  of  acknowledging 
Thebes  as  leading  state  in  Greece,  embodied  in  the  current 
phrases  about  Boeotian  stupidity,  would  be  sensibly  mitig^ated, 
when  her  representative  in  an  assembled  congress  spoke  with 
the  flowing  abundance  of  the  Homeric  Odysseus,  instead 
of  the  loud,  brief,  and  hurried  bluster  of  Menelaus."  The 
possession  of  such  eloquence,  amidst  the  uninspiring  atmo- 
sphere of  Thebes,  implied  far  greater  mental  force  than  a 
similar  accomplishment  would  have  betokened  at  Athens. 
In  Epaminondas,  it  was  steadily  associated  with  thought  and 
action — that  triple  combination  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
acting,  which  Isokrat^s  and  other  Athenian  sophists^  set 
before  their  hearers  as  the  stock  and  qualification  for  merito- 
rious civic  life.  To  the  bodily  training  and  soldier-like  practice, 
common  to  all  Thebans,  Epaminondas  added  an  ardent  intel- 
lectual impulse  and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philoso- 
phical men  around,  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  floated 
into  public  life  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth — nor  hoisted 
and  propped  up  by  oligarchical  clubs — nor  even  determined 
to  it  originally  by  any  spontaneous  ambition  of  his  own.  But 
the  great  revolution  of  379  B.C,  which  expelled  from  Thebes 
both  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy  who 
ruled  by  its  aid,  forced  him  forward  by  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions both  of  duty  and  interest ;  since  nothing  but  an  energetic 
defence  could  rescue  both  him  and  every  other  free  Theban 
from  slavery.  It  was  by  the  like  necessity  that  the  American 
revolution,  and  the  first  French  revolution,  thrust  into  the 
front  rank  the  most  instructed  and  capable  men  of  the  country, 
whether  ambitious  by  temperament  or  not  As  the  pressure 
of  the  time  impelled  Epaminondas  forward,  so  it  also  disposed 
his  countrymen  to  look  out  for  a  competent  leader  wherever 
he  was  to  be  found  ;  and  in  no  other  living  man  could  they 


'  See  an  anecdote  about  Epaminon- 
das as  the  diplomatist  and  negotiator  on 
behalf  of  Tliebes  against  Athens— «i- 
iauoX»yo6/itpos,  &c  Athenaeos,  xiv.  p. 
650  E.  -»  r 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  ili.  210-220  (Mene- 
lans  and  Odysseus) — 

JAAA*  on  iii  tfmtvvw  aytifiou4jwauf  Sfuxfitv, 


Qovpa  fUy,  iXXk  fiaXa  Xiyiatf  hni  oif  wokufLvOoi, 

&c 
....  *AAX'  ore  ^  p*  owa  t«  /MyoAi^v  ix  <rr^oi 

ui  (Odjrsseus), 
Kcu  circa  w^aMvvw  ioucira  xctfMp(]7<rtv, 
OvK^  cvctr  'Odvcngt  •/  ipUnnM  ^porbf  oAAof, 

&C. 

•  See  Ch.  Ixvii.  of  this   History — 
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obtain  the  same  union  of  the  soldier,  the  general,  the  orator, 
and  the  patriot  Looking  through  all  Grecian  history,  it  b 
only  in  Perikl6s  that  we  find  the  like  many-sided  excellence  ; 
for  though  much  inferior  to  Epaminondas  as  a  general,  Perikl^ 
must  be  held  superior  to  him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike 
true  of  both — and  the  remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the 
sources  of  Grecian  excellence — that  neither  sprang  exclusively 
from  the  school  of  practice  and  experience.  They  both 
brought  to  that  school  minds  exercised  in  the  conversation 
of  the  most  instructed  philosophers  and  sophists  accessible  to 
them — trained  to  varied  intellectual  combinations,  and  to  a 
larger  range  of  subjects  than  those  that  came  before  the  public 
assembly — familiarized  with  reasonings  which  the  scrupulous 
piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and  which  the  devoted  military 
patriotism  of  Pelopidas  disdained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  Epaminondas  to  his  countrymen  appears  of  ques- 
tionable wisdom — his  advice  to  compete  with  Athens  for 
transmarine  and  naval  power.  One  cannot  recognise  in  this 
advice  the  same  accurate  estimate  of  permanent  causes — the 
same  long-sighted  view,  of  the  conditions  of  strength  to 
Thebes  and  of  weakness  to  her  enemies,  which  dictated  the 
foundation  of  Mess^nd  and  M^alopolis.  These  two  towns, 
when  once  founded,  took  such  firm  root,  that  Sparta  could 
not  persuade  even  her  own  allies  to  aid  in  effacing  them ;  a 
clear  proof  of  the  sound  reasoning  on  which  their  founder  had 
proceeded.  What  Epaminondas  would  have  done — whether 
he  would  have  followed  out  maxims  equally  prudent  and 
penetrating— if  he  had  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia — 
is  a  point  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  divine.  He  would  have 
found  himself  then  on  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  invested  with 
a  plenitude  of  power,  such  as  no  Greek  ever  held  without 
abusing.  But  all  that  we  know  of  Epaminondas  justifies  the 
conjecture  that  he  would  have  been  found  equal,  more  than 
any  other  Greek,  even  to  this  great  trial ;  and  that  his 
untimely  death  shut  him  out  from  a  future  not  less  honour- 
able to  himself,  than  beneficial  to  Thebes  and  to  Greece 
generally. 

Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epaminondas  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  We  are  told  that  he  never  married  ;  and 
we  find  brief  allusions,  without  any  details,  to  attachments  in 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  indulged^  Among  the  countrymen 
of  Pindar,^  devoted  attachment  between  mature  men  and 
beautiful  youths  was  more  frequent  than  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  It  was  confirmed  by  interchange  of  mutual  oaths 
at  the  tomb  of  lolaus,  and  was  reckoned  upon  as  the  firmest 
tie  of  military  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Asopichus  and 
Kephisodorus  are  named  as  youths  to  whom  Epaminondas 
was  much  devoted.  The  first  fought  with  desperate  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  afler  the  victory  caused  an 
image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be  carved  on  his  shield, 
which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi ;  ^  the  second  perished  along 
with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief  on  the  field  of  Mantineia, 
and  was  buried  in  a  grave  closely  adjacent  to  him.* 

It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed  against 
their  allies  for  having  abandoned  them  in  reference  ^^  jea-j^i. 
to  Mess^nd,  b^an  to  turn  their  attention  away  from  Disputes 
the  affairs  of  Greece  to  those  of  Asia  and  Egypt  Lt^tanu 
But  the  dissensions  in  Arcadia  were  not  wholly  n^b.**^ 
appeased  even  by  the  recent  peace.    The  city  of  send  thither 
M^^lopolis  had  been  founded    only  eight   years  und^Pam- 
before  by  the  coalescence  of  many  smaller  town-  "hidf' 
ships,  all  previously  enjoying  a  separate  autonomy  T ^^ 
more  or  less  perfect    The  vehement  anti-Spartan  p^*'*^"*- 
impulse,  which  marked  the  two  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  had  overruled  to  so  great  a  degree  the 
prior  instincts  of  these  townships,  that  they  had  lent  them- 
selves to  the  plans  of  Lykomed^s  and  Epaminondas  for  an 
enlarged  community  in  the  new  city.    But  since  that  period, 
reaction  had  taken  place.    The  Mantineians  had  come  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  anti-Megralopolitan  party  in  Arcadia  ;  and 
several  of  the  communities  which  had  been  merged  in  Megalo- 
polis, counting  upon  aid  from  them  and  from  the  Eleians, 
insisted  on  seceding  and  returning  to  their  original  autonomy. 
But  for  foreign  aid.  Megalopolis  would  now  have  been  in 


'  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  192 
£. ;  Athenae.  xiii.  p.  590  C. 

'  Hieronymiis  ap.  Athenae.  xiiL  p. 
60a  A.;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10; 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Lacedsemon.  IL  12. 

See  the  striking  and  impassioned 
Fragment  of  Pind^,  addressed  by  him 
when  old  to  the  youth  Theoxenus  of 
Tenedos,  Fragm.  2  of  the  Skolia,  in 


Dissen's  edition,  and  Boeckh*s  edition  of 
Pindar,  voL  iii.  p.  611,  ap.  Athenaeum, 
xiii.  p.  6oj5  C. 

'  See  Theopompus,  Frag.  182,  ed. 
Didot,  ap.  Athenae.  xiii.  p.  &>$  A. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  «/  sup.;  Plu- 
tarch, Amatorius,  p.  761  D. ;  compar- 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  39. 
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great  difficulty.  A  pressing  request  was  sent  to  the  Thebans, 
who  despatched  into  Arcadia  3000  hoplites  under  Pammen^ 
This  force  enabled  the  Megalopolitans,  though  not  without 
measures  of  considerable  rigour,  to  uphold  the  int^^ty  of 
their  city,  and  keep  the  refractory  members  in  communion.^ 
And  it  appears  that  the  interference  thus  obtained  was  per- 
manently efficacious,  so  that  the  int^frity  of  this  recent  Pan- 
Arcadian  community  was  no  farther  disturbed. 

The  old  king  Agesilaus  was   compelled,  at  the  age  of 

eighty,  to  see  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irre- 

andArchi-     vocably  uarrowed,  her  influence  in  Arcadia  over- 

"**  thrown,  and  the  loss  of  Mess£n£  formally  sanctioned 
even  by  her  own  allies.  All  his  protests,  and  those  of  his 
son  Archidamus,  so  strenuously  set  forth  by  Isokrat^,  had 
only  ended  by  isolating  Sparta  more  than  ever  from.  Grecian 
support  and  sympathy.    Archidamus  probably  never  seriously 


'  Diodor.  xv.  94. 

I  venture  here  to  depart  from  Dio« 
dorus,  who  states  that  Uiese  3000  men 
were  Athenians^  not  Thebans;  that  the 
Megalopolitans  sent  to  ask  aid  fix>m 
Athens^  and  that  the  Athenians  sent 
these  3000  men  under  Pammen8s. 

That  Diodorus  (or  the  copyist)  has 
here  mistaken  Thebans  for  Athenians, 
appears  to  me,  on  the  following 
grounds  : — 

i.^  Whoever  reads  attentively  the 
oration  delivered  by  Demosthen^  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  (about  ten  years 
after  this  period)  respecting  the  pro- 

Sriety  of  sending  an  armra  force  to 
efend  Megalopcms  against  the  threats 
of  Sparta— will  see,  I  think,  that 
Athens  can  never  before  have  sent  any 
military  assistance  to  Megalopolis. 
Both  the  arguments  which  Demosthe- 
nes urges,  and  those  which  he  combats 
as  having  been  urged  by  opponents, 
exclude  the  reality  of  any  such  previous 
proceeding. 

2.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  above- 
mentioned  oration  was  delivered,  the 
Megalopolitans  were  still  (compare 
Di(^orus,  xvL  39)  under  special  al- 
liance with,  and  guardianship  of, 
Thebes — though  the  latter  haa  then 
been  so  much  weakened  by  the  Sacred 
War  and  other  causes,  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  she  could  give  them 
complete  protection  against  Sparta. 
But  m  the  year  next  after  the  battle  of 


Mantineia,  the  alliance  between  Mega- 
lopolis and  Thebes,  as  weU  as  uie 
hostility  between  Megalopolis  and 
Athens,  was  still  fresher  and  more 
intimate.  The  Thebans  (then  in  unim- 
paired power),  who  had  fought  for 
them  in  the  preceding  year — not  the 
Adienians,  wno  had  fought  against 
them — would  be  the  persons  invdced 
for  aid  to  Megalopolis;  nor  had  any 
positive  reverses  as  yet  occurred  to 
disable  the  Thebans  from  furnishing  aid. 

3.  LastW,  Pammen^  is  a  T%eb€n 
general,  friend  of  Epaminondas.  He 
IS  mentioned  as  such  not  only  by  Dio- 
dorus himself  in  another  place  (xvi.  34), 
but  also  by  Pausanias  (viiL  27,  2),  as 
the  general  who  had  been  sent  to  watch 
over  the  building  of  Megalopolis,  by 
Plutarch  (Plutardi,  Pelopidas,  c  26; 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Priest  p. 
805  F.),  and  b^  Polyaenus  (v.  10,  3). 
We  find  a  pnvate  Athenian  citizen 
named  Pammen^s,  a  goldsmith,  men- 
tioned in  the  oration  of  Demosthenfe 
against  Meidias  (s.  31.  p.  521) ;  but  no 
Athenian  officer  or  public  man  of  that 
time  so  named. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  cannot  bat 
feel  convinced  that  Pammen^  and  his 
troops  were  Thebans,  and  not  Athe- 
nians. 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  con- 
currence with  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  this 
point  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  xliiL  p.  368, 
note). 
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attempted  to  execute  the  desperate  scheme  which  he  had 
held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three  years  before  the  battle 
of  Mantineia ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  send  away 
their  wives  and  families,  and  convert  their  military  population 
into  a  perpetual  camp,  never  to  lay  down  arms  until  they 
should  have  reconquered  Mess^nd  or  perished  in  the  attempt* 
Yet  he  and  his  father,  though  deserted  by  all  Grecian  allies, 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid; 
in  the  shape  of  money  for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the 
native  princes  in  Egypt  and  the  revolted  Persian  satraps  in 
Asia,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  a 
sort  of  correspondence.^ 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and  as  it  would 
seem,  for  some  years  before — a  large  portion  of  the  ^  c  6a 
western  dominions  of  the  Great  King  were  in  a  state  state  of 
partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious  obedience.  Egypt  revdfJd 
had  been  for  some  years  in  actual  revolt,  and  under  SSSS^<^ 
native  princes,  whom  the  Persians  had  vainly  endea-  ^*'*°*^ 
voured  to  subdue  (employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the 
Athenian  generals  Iphikratds  and  Timotheus)  both  in  374 
and  371  B.C.  Ariobarzanfis,  satrap  of  the  region  near  Pro- 
pontis  and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to  have  revolted  about 
the  year  367-366  B.C.  In  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — 
Paphlagonia,  Pisidia,  &c — the  subordinate  princes  or  governors 
became  disaffected  to  Artaxerxfis.  But  their  disaffection  was 
for  a  certain  time  kept  down  by  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
vigour  of  a  Karian  named  Datam^s,  commander  for  the  king 
in  a  part  of  Kappadokia,  who  gained  several  important 
victories  over  them,  by  rapidity  of  movement  and  well  com- 
bined stratagem.  At  length  the  services  of  Datam^s  became 
so  distinguished  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the 
Persian  grandees  ;  who  poisoned  the  royal  mind  against  him, 
and  thus  drove  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  own 
district  of  Kappadokia,  under  alliance  and  concert  with  Ario- 
barzan^s.  It  was  in  vain  that  Autophradatfes,  satrap  of  Lydia, 
was  sent  by  Artaxerxds  with  a  powerful  force  to  subdue 
Datamds.  The  latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia, 
and  was  at  length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  con- 


*  See  IsokratSs,  Orat.  vi.  (Archidanaus)  &  85-93. 

*  Isokrat^,  Or.  vi.  (Archid.)  s.  73. 
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spiracy  of  Mithridat6s  (son  of  Ariobarzan^s),  who,  corrupted 
by  the  Persian  court  and  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  father 
Ariobarzante  and  to  Datam^  simulated  zealous  co-operation, 
tempted  the  latter  to  a  confidential  interview,  and  there  assas- 
sinated him.^ 

Still  however  there  remained  powerful  princes  and  satraps 
„  .^  ^,  in  Asia.  Minor,  disaffected  to  the  court ;  Maus61us 
jjwUof  prince  of  Karia,  Orontfis  satrap  of  Mysia,  and  Auto- 
g.^«^.  phradatfis  satrap  of  Lydia — the  last  having  now 
^•uj^  apparently  joined  the  revolters,  though  he  had  before 
th«  Penian  been  active  in  upholding  the  authority  of  the  king. 
throufh  It  seems  too  that  the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  so  that  all  the  western  coast  with  its  large 
revenues,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was  at  once  subtracted  from  the 
empire.  Tachos,  native  king  of  Egypt,  was  prepared  to  lend 
assistance  to  this  formidable  combination  of  disaffected  com- 
manders, who  selected  Orontfis  as  their  chief;  confiding  to 
him  their  united  forces,  and  sending  Rheomithrte  to  Egypt 
to  procure  pecuniary  aid  But  the  Persian  court  broke  the 
force  of  this  combination  by  corrupting  both  Orontfis  and 
Rheomithrte,  who  betrayed  their  confederates,  and  caused 
the  enterprise  to  fail  Of  the  particulars  we  know  little  or 
nothing.* 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  looo  Lacedaemonian 
AgetUaw  OT  Pcloponnesiau  hoplites — and  the  Athenian  general 
SSi^er  Chabrias — ^were  invited  to  Egypt  to  command  the 
aj^j"^  forces  of  Tachos ;  the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at 
there  abo.     g^^^^     Qiabrias  camc  simply  as  a  volunteer,  without 


*  Cornelius  Nepos  has  given  a  bio- 
graphy of  Datam6s  at  some  length, 
recounting   his   military   exploits   and 


event  is  to  be  assigned  to  359*35^  B.C 
See  Mr.  Fjrnes  Clinton,  Fast  HdL  ch. 
i8,  p.  316,  Appendix. 


stratagems.  He  places  Datam^s,  in  {  *  Diodor.  xv.  91,  92 ;  Xenophon, 
point  of  military  talent,  above  all  dar-  \  Cyropsed.  viiL  8,  4. 
dart,  except  Hamilcar,  Barcas  and  |  Our  information  about  these  distnr- 
Hannibal  (c  i).  Polysenus  also  (vii.  1  bances  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian 
29)  recounts  several  memorable  pro-  empire  is  so  scanty  and  confused,  that 
ceedings  of  the  same  chiet    Compare    few  of  the  hcts  can  be  said  to  be  cer^ 


too  Diodorus,  xv.  91 ;  and  Xen.  Cyro- 
peed.  viii.  8,  4. 

We  cannot  make  out  with  any  cer- 


tainly known.  Diodorus  has  evidently 
introduced  into  the  year  362-361  B.C.  a 
series  of  events,  many  of  them  belonging 


tainty  either  the  history,  or  the  chro-  '  to  years  before  and  after.  Rehdantx 
nology,  of  Datames.  His  exploits  (Vit.  Iphicrat  Chabr.  et  Timoth.  p. 
seem  to  belong  to  the  last  ten  years  154-161)  brings  together  all  the  state- 
of  Artaxerx6s  Mnemon,  and  his  death  |  ments ;  but  unfortunately  with  little 
seems  to  have  taken  place  a  little  before  '  result 
the  death  of  that  prince;  which  last  i 
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any  public  sanction  or  order  from  Athens.  But  the  service  of 
Agesilaus  was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  authorities  at  home,  attested  by  the  presence  of 
thirty  Spartans  who  came  out  as  his  counsellors.  The  Spartans 
were  displeased  with  the  Persian  king  for  having  sanctioned 
the  independence  of  Mess^nd ;  and  as  the  prospect  of  over- 
throwing or  enfeebling  his  empire  appeared  at  this  moment 
considerable,  they  calculated  on  reaping  a  lai^e  reward  for 
their  services  to  the  Egyptian  prince,  who  would  in  return 
lend  them  assistance  towards  their  views  in  Greece.  But  dis- 
sension and  bad  judgement  marred  all  the  combinations 
against  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt,^  was 
received  with  little  respect  The  Egyptians  saw  with  astonish- 
ment, that  one,  whom  they  had  invited  as  a  formidable  war- 
rior, was  a  little  deformed  old  man,  of  mean  attire,  and  sitting 
on  the  grass  with  his  troops,  careless  of  show  or  luxury. 
They  not  only  vented  their  disappointment  in  sarcastic  re- 
marks, but  also  declined  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand, as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  only  recognised  as 
general  of  the  mercenary  land  force,  while  Tachos  himself 
conmianded  in  chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet  Great  efforts  were  made  to  assemble  a  force  competent 
to  act  against  the  Great  King  ;  and  Chabrias  is  said  to  have 
suggested  various  stratagems  for  obtaining  money  from  the 
Egyptians.*  The  army  having  been  thus  strengthened,  Agesi- 
laus, though  discontented  and  indignant,  nevertheless  accom- 
panied Tachos  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  forces  in 
Phcenicia ;  from  whence  they  were  forced  to  return  by  the 
revolt  of  Nektanebis,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt  Tachos  was  now  full  of  sup- 
plications to  Agesilaus  to  sustain  him  against  his  competitor 
for  the  Egyptian  throne ;  while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side, 
b^^an  to  bid  high  for  the  favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Chabrias^  Agesilaus  decided  in  favour  of  Nektanebis, 
withdrawing  the  mercenaries  from  the  camp  of  Tachos,'  who 

'  Platarch,  Agesil.  c  36 ;  Athenseus,  .  tarch  and  others  (whom  I  follow)  in 
ziy.  p.  616  D. ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  '  respect  to  the  rdations  of  Tachos  and 
Acesu.  c.  8.  N^tanebb  with  Agesilaus ;  affirming 

'  See  Pseudo-AristoteL  CEconomic  that  Agesilaus  supported  Tachos,  and 
ii.  25.  supported   him   with   success,  against 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  93)  differs  from  Plu-    Nektanebis. 
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was  accordingly  obliged  to  take  flight  Chabrias  returned 
home  to  Athens ;  either  not  choosing  to  abandon  Tachos, 
whom  he  had  come  to  serve — or  recalled  by  special  order  of 
his  countrymen  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Persian  king.  A  competitor  for  the  throne  presently  arose  in 
the  Mendesian  division  of  Egypt  Agesilaus,  vigorously  main- 
taining the  cause  of  Nektanebis  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  his 
opponent  Yet  his  great  schemes  against  the  Persian  empire 
were  abandoned,  and  nothing  was  effected  as  the  result  of  his 
Egyptian  expedition  except  the  establishment  of  Nektanebis ; 
who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  longer, 
dismissed  him  in  the  winter  season  with  lai^e  presents,  and 
with  a  public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talents.  Agesilaus 
marched  from  the  Nile  towards  Kyr6n6,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  that  town  and  its  port  ships  for  the  passage,  home.  But 
he  died  on  the  march,  without  reaching  Kyr6n6.  His  body 
was  conveyed  home  by  his  troops,  for  burial,  in  a  preparation 
of  wax,  since  honey  was  not  to  be  obtained.^ 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eighty,  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  of  the  Spartan  kins^s.     He  has 

Death  and  .  ,'      ,  ?  j       .     i  * 

character  of  eujoyed  the  advantage,  denied  to  every  other  emi- 
"*  nent  Grecian  leader,  that  his  character  and  exploits 

have  been  set  out  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  by  a 
friend  and  companion — Xenophon.  Making  every  allowance 
for  partiality  in  this  picture,  there  will  still  remain  a  really 
great  and  distinguished  character.  We  find  the  virtues  of  a 
soldier,  and  the  abilities  of  a  commander,  combined  with 
strenuous  personal  will  and  decision,  in  such  measure  as  to 
ensure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
others,  far  beyond  what  was  naturally  incident  to  his  station ; 
and  that  too,  in  spite  of  conspicuous  bodily  deformity,  amidst 
a  nation  eminently  sensitive  on  that  point  Of  the  merits 
which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  him,  some  are  the  fair  results  of 
a  Spartan  education ; — his  courage,  simplicity  of  life,  and  in- 
difference to  indulgences — his  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship 
under  every  form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his  uni- 
form superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning 


Compare  Cornelias  Nepos,  Chabrias, 

C2,  3. 

We  find    Chabrias    serving    Athens 
in    the   Chersonese — in    359-358    B.C. 


(Demosthen.   cont  Aristokrat.  p.  677> 
s.  204). 

'  Diodor.  xv.  93  ;  Plutarch,  AgcsiL  c 
38-40 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  c  8. 
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and  hearty  manners  which  attached  to  him  all  around — were 
virtues  not  Spartan,  but  personal  to  himself.  We  find  in  him, 
however,  more  analogy  to  Lysander — a  man  equally  above 
reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  gain — ^than  to  Brasidas  or 
Kallikratidas.  Agesilaus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  a 
disputed  title,  under  the  auspices  and  through  the  intrig^ues  of 
Lysander ;  whose  influence,  at  that  time  predominant  both  at 
Sparta  and  in  Greece,  had  planted  everywhere  dekarchies  and 
harmosts  as  instruments  of  ascendency  for  imperial  Sparta — 
and,  under  the  name  of  Sparta,  for  himself.  Agesilaus,  too 
high-spirited  to  comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily 
broke  through  so  much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed 
to  promote  the  personal  dominion  of  Lysander ;  yet  without 
following  out  the  same  selfish  aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build 
up  the  like  individual  dictatorship,  on  his  own  account  His 
ambition  was  indeed  unbounded,  but  it  was  for  Sparta  in  the 
first  place,  and  for  himself  only  in  the  second.  The  misfortune 
was,  that  in  his  measures  for  upholding  and  administering  the 
imperial  authority  of  Sparta,  he  still  continued  that  mixture 
of  domestic  and  foreign  coercion  (represented  by  the  dekarchy 
and  the  harmost)  which  had  been  introduced  by  Lysander ;  a 
sad  contrast  with  the  dignified  equality,  and  emphatic  repu- 
diation of  partisan  interference,  proclaimed  by  Brasidas,  as 
the  watchword  of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus  and  Tordnfi — and 
with  the  still  nobler  Pan-hellenic  aims  of  Kallikratidas. 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  was  that 
spent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting  under  the 
miso-Persian  impulse  for  which  his  panegyrist  gives  him  so 
much  credit.^  He  was  here  employed  in  a  Pan-hellenic  pur- 
pose, to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  that  subjection  to 
Persia  which  Sparta  herself  had  imposed  upon  them  a  few 
years  before,  as  the  price  of  Persian  aid  against  Athena 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the  lessons  of 
Sparta  against  herself,  and  in  finding  Grecian  allies  to  make 
war  upon  her  near  home.  Here  was  an  end  of  the  Pan-hellenic 
sentiment,  and  of  the  truly  honourable  ambition,  in  the  bosom 
of  Agesilaus.  He  was  recalled  to  make  war  nearer  home. 
His  obedience  to  the  order  of  recall  is  greatly  praised  by 
Plutarch  and  Xenophon — in  my  judgement,  with  little  reason, 


*  Xenoph.  Encom.  Ages.  vii.  7.    El  8*  oJ  KuXhv  Kal  fu<rov4f>niy  ttyai,  &c 
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he  had  no  choice  but  to  come  back.    But  he  came  back  an 
altered  man.     His  miso-Persian  feeling  had  disappeared,  and 
had  been  exchanged  for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which  gra- 
dually acquired  the  force  of  a  passion.    As  principal  conductor 
of  the  war  between  394-387  B.C.,  he  displayed  that  vigour 
and  ability  which  never  forsook  him  in  military  operations. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  empire  of  Sparta  near  home  could 
not  be  enforced  except  by  making  her  the  ally  of  Persia  and 
the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript,  he  was  content  to  purchase 
such  aid,  in  itself  dishonourable,  by  the  still  greater  dishonour 
of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     For  the  time,  his  policy 
seemed  to  succeed     From  387  to  379  B.C.  (that  is,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  effected  by  Pelopidas 
and  his  small  band),  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land,  in 
Central  Greece,  was  continually  rising.    But  her  injustice  and 
oppression  stand  confessed  even  by  her  panegyrist  Xenophon  ; 
and  this  is  just  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was 
at  its  maximum.     Afterwards  we  find  him,  personally  forward 
in  sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punishment,  and  thus  bringing 
upon  his  countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well  as  with 
Thebes.     In  the  conduct  of  that  war  his  military  operations 
were,  as  usual,  strenuous  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success.    But  on  the  whole,  the  war  turns  out  unfavourably 
for  Sparta.     In  371  B.C.,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace  on 
terms  very  humiliating,  as  compared  with  her  position   in 
387  B.C.,  and  the  only  compensation  which  she  receives,  is,  the 
opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans  out  of  the  treaty,  thus 
leaving  them  to  contend  single-handed  against  what  seemed 
overwhelming  odds.     Of  this  intense  miso-Theban  impulse, 
which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  unexpected  and  crushing 
disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus  stands  out  as  the  prominent 
spokesman.     In  the  days  of  Spartan  misfortune  which  fol- 
lowed, we  find  his  conduct  creditable  and  energetic,  so  far  as 
the  defensive  position,  in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself, 
allowed.     And  though  Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him  * 
for  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of 
Mess£n£  (at  the  peace  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia) 
when  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  Greeks — ^yet  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  this  refusal  brought  any  actual  mischief  to 

*  PIntarch,  Agesil.  c.  35. 
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Sparta;  and  circumstances  might  well  have  so  turned  out, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and  personal 
merits  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  politician,  he  deserves 
little  esteem.  We  are  compelled  to  remark  the  melancholy 
contrast  between  the  state  in  which  he  found  Sparta  at  his 
accession,  and  that  wherein  he  left  her  at  his  death — "  Marmo- 
ream  invenit,  lateritiam  reliquit"  Nothing  but  the  death  of 
Epaminondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her  from  something  yet 
worse ;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  Agesilaus,  while  we  are 
considering  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  during  his  reign,  not  to 
recollect  that  Epaminondas  was  an  enemy  more  formidable 
than  she  had  ever  before  encountered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agesilaus  during  his  last 
expedition  to  Egypt  had  the  effect  of  establishing  b.c  369-361. 
firmly  the  dominion  of  Nektanebis  the  native  king,  |?JiJ*5uid 
and  of  protecting  that  country  for  the  time  from  being  p«»«»- 
re-conquered  by  the  Persians ;  an  event  that  did  not  happen 
until  a  few  years  afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  the  next 
Persian  king.  Of  the  extensive  revolt,  however,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  wrest  from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor 
as  well  as  Egypt,  no  permanent  consequence  remained.  The 
treachery  of  Oront^s  and  Rheomithrfis  so  completely  broke  up 
the  schemes  of  the  revolters,  that  Artaxerxfes  Mnemon  still 
maintained  the  Persian  empire  (with  the  exception  of  Egypt) 
unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  (ap- 
parently about  a  year  after  it,  in  359-358  B.C.),  having  reigned 
forty-five  or  forty-six  years.^    His  death  was  preceded  by  one 


'  Diodonis,  xr.  93. 

There  is  a  difTerence  between  Dio- 
donis and  the  Astronomical  Canon,  in 
the  statements  abont  the  length  of  reign, 
and  date  of  death,  of  Artaxerx6s  Mne- 
mon, of  about  two  years — 361  or  359 
B.&  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici, 
Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  316 — where  the 
statements  are  brought  together  and 
discussed.  Plutarch  states  the  reign 
of  Artaxerx6s  Mnemon  to  have  lasted 
62  years  (Plutarch,  Artax.  c  33) ;  which 
cannot  be  correct,  though  in  what 
manner  the  error  is  to  be  amended,  we 
cannot  determine. 

An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Karia 


recognises  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerz6s,  and  thus  supports 
the  statement  in  the  Astronomical 
Canon,  which  assiens  to  him  forty-six 
years  of  reign.  See  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  No.  2691,  with  his  comments,  p. 
470. 

This  same  Inscription  affords  ground 
of  inference  respecting  the  duration  of 
the  revolt ;  for  it  shows  that  the  Karian 
Mausolus  recognised  himself  as  satrap, 
and  Artaxerx€s  as  his  sovereign,  in  the 
year  beginning  November  359  B.C., 
which  corresponds  with  the  forty-fifdi 
year  of  Artaxerx6s  Mnemon.  The 
revolt  therefore  must  have  been  sup- 
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of  those  bloody  tragedies  which  so  frequently  stained  the 
D^th  of  transmission  of  a  Persian  sceptre.  Darius,  the  eldest 
mSSiot.^  son  of  Artaxerxfis,  had  been  declared  by  his  father 
S^ro^"*  successor  to  the  throne.  According  to  Persian  custom, 
fanuiy.  ^f^^  succcssor  thus  declared  was  entitled  to  prefer  any 
petition  which  he  pleased  ;  the  monarch  being  held  bound  to 
grant  it  Darius  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  ask  for 
one  of  the  favourite  inmates  of  his  father's  harem,  for  whom 
he  had  contracted  a  passion.  The  request  so  displeased  Arta- 
xerx6s  that  he  seemed  likely  to  make  a  new  appointment 
as  to  the  succession;  discarding  Darius  and  preferring  his 
younger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests  were  warmly  espoused 
by  Atossa,  wife  as  well  as  daughter  of  the  monarch.  Alarmed 
at  this  prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  by  a  discontented  cour- 
tier, named  Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assassinating  Arta- 
xerxfis  ;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  King  caused  both 
Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.  By  this  catastrophe 
the  chance  of  Ochus  was  improved,  and  his  ambition  yet 
farther  stimulated.  But  there  still  remained  two  princes, 
older  than  he — ^Arsam^  and  Ariaspfis.  Both  these  brothers 
he  contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way  ;  the  one  by  a  treacherous 
deceit,  entrapping  him  to  take  poison — the  other  by  assassi- 
nation. Ochus  thus  stood  next  as  successor  to  the  crown, 
which  was  not  long  denied  to  him ;  for  Artaxerx6s — now 
very  old,  and  already  struck  down  by  the  fatal  consummation 
respecting  his  eldest  son  Darius— did  not  survive  the  addi- 
tional sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  other  sons  die  so  speedily 
afterwards.*    He  expired,  and  his  son  Ochus,  taking  the  name 


pressed  before  that  period  :  see  Sievers 
Geschichte  von  Griechenland  bis  zur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  373,  note. 

'  Plutarch,  Artaxenc.  c.  29,  30; 
Justin,  X.  1-3. 

Plutarch  states  that  the  lady  whom 
the  prince  Darius  asked  for,  was 
Aspasia  of  Phokaea — the  Greek  mistress 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerx6s  after  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  had  acquired  a 
high  place  in  the  monarch's  affections. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology  of 
the  case,  it  will  appear  hardly  possible 
that  the  lady  who  inspired  so  strong  a 
passion  to  Darius,  in  or  about  361  B.C. 
as  to  induce  him  to  risk  the  displeasure 
of  his  father — and  so  decided  a  reluc- 


tance on  the  part  of  Artaxerx€s  to  give 
her  up — can  have  been  the  person  who 
accompanied  Cjrrus  to  Kunaxa  /(ffiy 
years  before ;  for  the  battle  of  Kunaxa 
was  fought  in  401  B.c  The  chronolo- 
gical improbability  would  be  still 
greater,  if  we  adopted  Plutarch's  state- 
ment that  Artaxerx6s  reigned  62  years ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  batUe  of  Ku- 
naxa occurred  very  near  the  banning 
of  his  reign,  and  the  death  of  his  sod 
Darius  near  the  end  of  it 

Justin  states  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  death  of  Artaxenc^  Mne- 
mon  in  a  manner  yet  more  tragical 
He  affirms  that  the  plot  against  the  life 
of  Artaxerx6s  was  concerted  by  Darius 
in    conjunction    with    several    of   his 
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of  Artaxerxfis,  succeeded  to  him  without  opposition  ;  mani- 
festing as  king  the  same  sanguinary  dispositions  as  those  by 
which  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  throne. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
Athens,  though  relieved  by  the  general  peace  from 
land-war,  appears  to  have  been  entangled  in  serious    ",_. 
maritime  contests  and  difficulties.     She  had  been  mandme 
considerably  embarrassed  by  two  events ;  by  the  tSSKJUT 
Theban  naval  annament  under  Epaminondas,  and  ^i^*^ 
by  the  submission  of  Alexander  of  Fherae  to  Thebes  and  ag^ 
— both  events  belonging  to  364-363  B.C.     It  was  in 
363-362  B.C.  that  the  Athenian  Timotheus — having  carried  on 
war  with  eminent  success  against  Olynthus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  suc- 
cess against  Amphipolis — transferred  his  forces  to  the  war 
against  Kotys  king  of  Thrace  near  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
The  arrival  of  the  Theban  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  greatly 
distracted  the  Athenian  general,  and  served  as  a  powerful 
assistance  to  Kotys ;  who  was  moreover  aided  by  the  Athenian 
general  Iphikratds,  on  this  occasion  serving  his  father-in-law 
against  his  country.^    Timotheus  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
war  against  Kotys  with  advantage,  and  to  have  acquired  for 
Athens  a  large  plunder.*    It  would  appear  that  his  operations 
were  of  an  aggressive  character,  and  that  during  his  command 
in  those  regions  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese 
were  safe  from  Kotys  :  for  Iphikrat^s  would  only  lend  his  aid 
to  Kotys  towards  defensive  warfare  ;  retiring  from  his  service 
when  he  b^an  to  attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
Chersonese.* 

We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought  about  the 
dismissal  or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from  the  command.  But 
in  the  next  year,  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athenian  commander 
in  the  Chersonese,  and  Kallisthen^s  (seemingly)  as  Athenian 


brothers ;  and  that,  on  the  plot  being 
discoverai,  all  these  brothers,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
pat  to  death.  Ochus,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  put  to  death  a  great  nomber  of 
his  kinsmen  and  of  the  principal  persons 
about  the  court,  tc^ether  with  their 
wives  and  children — fearing  a  like  con- 
spiracy against  himsell 

>  I>emo8then.    cont.    Aristokrat.    p. 


664,  s.  153. 

'  The  affirmation  of  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Timotheus,  c  i),  that  Timotheus  made 
war  on  Kotys  with  such  success  as 
to  bring  into  the  Athenian  treasury 
1200  talents  appears  extravagant  as  to 
amount ;  even  if  we  accept  it  as  generally 
true. 

'  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
664,  s.  155. 
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commander  against  Amphipolis.^  The  transmarine  affairs 
Bx.36a.  of  Athens,  however,  were  far  from  improving.  Be- 
^iM^«»  sides  that  under  the  new  general  she  seems  to  have 
2^^g^j^  been  losing  strength  near  the  Chersonese,  she  had 
~2g^^^^  now  upon  her  hands  a  new  maritime  enemy— 
wcoMdshim  Alexander  of  Pherae.  A  short  time  previously,  he 
AmphipoUs  had  been  her  ally  against  Thebes,  but  the  victories 
«^^  of  the  Thebans  during  the  preceding  year  had  so 
of  Phene.  Completely  humbled  him,  that  he  now  identified  his 
cause  with  theirs;  sending  troops  to  join  the  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,'  and  equipping  a  fleet 
to  attack  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens.  His  fleet  captured 
the  island  of  Tenos,  ravaged  several  of  the  other  Cydades^ 
and  laid  si^e  to  Peparethus.  Great  alarm  prevailed  in 
Athens,  and  about  the  end  of  August  (362  B.C),'  two 
months  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  equipped 
with  the  utmost  activity,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
insular  allies,  as  well  as  of  acting  in  the  Hellespont  Vigorous 
efforts  were  required  from  all  the  trierarchs,  and  really  exerted 
by  some,  to  accelerate  the  departure  of  this  fleet  But  that 
portion  of  it,  which,  while  the  rest  went  to  the  Hellespont, 
was  sent  under  Leosthen^  to  defend  Peparethus — ^met  with 
a  defeat  from  the  ships  of  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  five 
triremes  and  600  prisoners.*  We  are  even  told  that  soon  after 
this  naval  advantage,  the  victors  were  bqld  enough  to  make  a 
dash  into  the  Peiraeus  itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done  twenty- 
seven  years  before),  where  they  seized  both  property  on  ship- 
board and  men  on  the  quay,  before  there  was  any  force  ready 
to  repel  them.'  The  Thessalian  marauders  were  ultimately 
driven  back  to  their  harbour  of  Pegass;  yet  not  without 
much  annoyance  to  the  insular  confederates,  and  some  dis- 


>  See  Rehdantz,  Vitse  Iphicratis, 
Chabrise,  et  Timothei,  p.  151,  and  the 
preceding  page. 

M.  Rdidantz  has  put  together,  with 
great  care  and  sagacity,  all  the  frag- 
ments of  evidence  respecting  this 
obscure  period ;  and  has  elicited,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  most  probable  con- 
clusions deducible  from  such  scanty 
premises. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  4. 

*  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  get 
this    date    exactly — the    23rd    of    the 


month  Metageitnion,  in  the  ardionship 
of  Moleon — mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
adv.  Polydem,  j).  1207,  s.  5,  6. 

*  Diodor.  xvL  95 ;  Polyaenos,  vl 
2,  I. 

•  Polyenus,  vL  2,  2. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time 
(362-361  B.C)  that  Alexander  of  Phene 
sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  engage  the 
service  of  Charidtous  and  his  mercenaiy 
band,  then  in  or  near  the  Troad.  His 
application  was  not  accepted  (Demosth. 
cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  675,  s.  192). 
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grace  to  Athens.  The  defeated  admiral  Leosthen^  was 
condemned  to  death ;  while  several  trierarchs — who,  instead 
of  serving  in  person,  had  performed  the  duties  incumbent  on 
them  by  deputy  and  by  contract — ^were  censured  or  put  upon 
triaL^ 

Not  only  had  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  become 
worse  under  Ergophilus  than  under  Timotheus,  but  ,  ^  ^^ 
Kallisthen£s  also,  who  had  succeeded  Timotheus  in  ekodIuIiu 
the  operations  against  Amphipolis,  achieved  no  per-  «hcii«$ 
manent  result     It  would  appear  that  the  Amphi-  Jj^SEl*^ 
politans,  to  defend  themselves  against  Athens,  had  *»'**'^«**- 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas  ;  and 
placed  their  city  in  his  hands.    That  prince  had  before  acted 
in   conjunction  with  the  Athenian  force  under  Timotheus 
against  Olynthus ;   and  their  joint  invasion  had  so  much 
weakened  the  Olynthians  as  to  disable  them  from  affording 
aid  to  Amphipolis.     At  least,  this  hypothesis  explains  how 
Amphipolis  came  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  no  longer  a 
free  city ;  but  to  be  disjoined  from  Olynthus,  and  joined  with 
(probably  grarrisoned  by)  Perdikkas,  as  a  possession  of  Mace- 
donia.'   Kallisthenfis  thus  found  himself  at  war  under  greater 
disadvantages    than    Timotheus ;    having  Perdikkas  as   his 
enemy,  together  with  Amphipolis.     Nevertheless,  it  would 
appear,  he  gained  at  first   great  advantages,  and  reduced 
Perdikkas  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  truce  by  the  pro- 
mise to  abandon  the  Amphipolitans.    The  Macedonian  prince 
however,  having  gained  time  during  the  truce  to  recover  his 
strength,  no  longer  thought  of  performing  his  promise,  but 
held  Amphipolis  against  the  Athenians  as  obstinately  as 
before.     Kallisthen6s  had  let  slip  an  opportunity  which  never 
again  returned.    Afler  having  announced  at  Athens  the  vic- 
torious truce  and  the  approaching  surrender,  he  seems  to  have 
been  compelled,  on  his  return,  to  admit  that  he  had  been 
cheated  into  suspending  operations,  at  a  moment  when  (as 
it  seemed)  Amphipolis  might  have  been  conquered.     For  this 
misjudgement  or  misconduct  he  was  put  upon  trial  at  Athens, 


1  Demosthenes,  de  Coroii&  Trierarch. 
p.  1230,  s.  9. 

Diodonis  fiuther  states  that  the  Athe- 
nians placed  Charts  in  command  of  a 
fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  Mgean ; 
bnt  that  this  admiral  took  himself  off  to 


Korkyra,  and  did  nothing  bnt  plunder 
the  allies  (Diodor.  xvi.  95). 

'  Compare  Demosthen.  cont  Aristo- 
krat  p.  609,  s.  174-176 ;  and  iEschinIs, 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  250,  c.  14. 

2   A   2 
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on  returning  to  his  disappointed  countrymen ;  and  at  the 
same  time  Ergophilus  also,  who  had  been  summoned  home 
from  the  Chersonese  for  his  ill-success  or  bad  management 
of  the  war  against  Kotys.^  The  people  were  much  incensed 
against  both  ;  but  most  against  Ergophilus,  Nevertheless 
it  happened  that  Kallisthends  was  tried  first,  and  condenmed 
to  death.  On  the  next  day,  Ergophilus  was  tried.  But  the 
verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had  discharged  the  wrath  of 
the  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much  more  indulgent,  that 
they  acquitted  him.' 

AutoklSs  was  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  on  war 
B.C  36»-36i.  ^^^  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus.  It 
AutokMsia  was  not  merely  against  Kotys  that  his  operations 
^/iSf*"  were  necessary.  The  Prokonnesians,  allies  of  Athens, 
con^^foP  required  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Kyzikus ; 
Sip?Saof  besides  which,  there  was  another  necessity  yet  more 
the  Euxine.  y^g^nt.  The  stock  of  com  was  becoming  short,  and 
the  price  rising,  not  merely  at  Athens,  but  at  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  iEgean,  and  at  Byzantium  and  other  places. 
There  prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety,  coupled  with  keen 
competition,  for  the  corn  in  course  of  importation  from  the 
Euxine.  The  Byzantines,  Chalkedonians,  and  Kyzikenes, 
had  already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  corn-ships,  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  markets ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  power- 
ful Athenian  fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  'transit  of  such  sup- 
plies to  Athens  herself  The  Athenian  fleet,  guarding  the 
Bosphorus  even  from  the  Hieron  inwards  (the  chapel  near 
the  junction  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the  Euxine),  provided  safe 
convoy  for  the.  autumnal  exports  of  this  essential  article. 

In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokl^  was 
B.c.36«.  favoured  with  an  unexpected  advantage  by  the  r^ 
Jf?oiSiSm  ^^^*  revolt  of  a  powerful  Thracian  named  Miltokythte 
^^^^  against  that  prince.  This  revolt  so  alarmed  Kotys, 
m  success  of  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Athens  in  a  submissive 

the  Athe- 

^^»^'  tone,  and  sent  envoys  to  purchase  peace  by  various 

concessions.     At  the  same  time  Miltokythfis  also  first  sent 


^  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  text  are  Ergophilus  seems  to  have  been  fined 
the  most  probable  result,  as  it  seems  to  (Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398,  s. 
me,    derivable    from    i^schines,    Fals.  1  200). 


Leg.  p.  250,  c  14.  I      »  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyclem,  p.  1207, 

•  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  3.  1  s.  6. 
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envoys — next,  went  in  person — to  Athens,  to  present  his  own 
case  and  solicit  aid  He  was  however  coldly  received  The 
vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  passed  on  hearing  the  case 
(and  probably  procured  in  part  through  the  friends  of  Iphi- 
kratfis),  was  so  unfavourable,*  as  to  send  him  away  not  merely 
in  discouragement,  but  in  alarm ;  while  Kotys  recovered  all 
his  power  in  Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain  with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  imprudent  vote,  the  Athenians  really 
intended  to  sustain  Miltokythfis  against  Kotys.  Their  general 
Autoklds  was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon  his 
trial  for  having  suffered  Kotys  to  put  down  this  enemy  un- 
assisted* How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the  case 
stood,  we  are  unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing  allusions 
of  Demosthenfis. 

Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to  super- 
sede Autoklfis;  and  was  himself  again  superseded  ,c.  361. 
after  a  few  months,  by  Timomachus.     Convoy  for  Menon- 
the  com-vesssls  out  of  the  Euxine  became  necessary 


Timomachus 
00m- 


anew,  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  was  furnished  Se  cS^-** 
a  second  time  during  the  autumn  of  361  B.C.  by  the  JfSS^iai?** 
Athenian  ships  of  war ; '  not  merely  for  provisions  "^  ^*"~* 
under  transport  to  Athens,  but  also  for  those  going  to 
Maroneia,  Thasos,  and  other  places  in  or  near  Thrace.  But 
affairs  in  the  Chersonese  became  yet  more  unfavourable  to 
Athens.  In  the  winter  of  361-360  B.C.,  Kotys,  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  body  of  Abydene  citizens  and  Sestian  exiles, 
who  crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Abydos,  contrived  to  sur- 
prise Sestos ;  *  the  most  important  place  in  the  Chersonese, 


^  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
655,  s.  122 ;  cont  Polydem,  p.  1207. 

Ike  Mt\TOK60ris  kw4ffrri  K^rvos.  .... 
iypd^  n  wop*  ifuv  ^^iipurfia  rotovrOf  8i' 

Koi  rofdffas  v/uis  ob  wf»a4x€ty  ain^f  K<^ 
TVS  ik  iyxpariis  rod  rt  opous  rod  Upov 
mal  r&p  Bnvaipw  iy4voro. 

The  word  iwijXBt  implies  that  Mil- 
tokyth^  was  at  Athens  in  person. 

The  humble  letter  written  by  Kotys, 
in  his  first  alarm  at  the  revolt  of  Milto- 
kythes,  is  referred  to  by  the  orator,  p. 
658,  s.  136,  137. 

'  Demosthenes  adv.  Polyd.  p.  1 2 10, 
s.   16 ;   Demosthenes  cont  Anstokrat 


p.  655,  s.  123. 

■  Demosthen.  adv.  Polydem,  p.  121 2, 
s.  24-26 ;  p.  1213,  s.  27 ;  p.  12215.  8.  71. 

*  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
673,  s.  187.  'Eic  T^f*  *Afi69ov,  rris  rov 
iwatrra  xp6vov  i/uw  ix^pas,  Kol  JtffF 
tftf-oy  ol  2riar}»¥  icaraXajMrrffS,  elf  2ri*rrhw 
9i40air€v,  V  «^X«  Krfruf.  (He  is  speak- 
ingof  Chaiidemns). 

The  other  oration  of  Demosthenes 
(adv.  PolycL  p.  121 2)  contains  distinct 
intimation  that  Sestos  was  not  lost  by 
the  Athenians  until  after  November  361 
B.C.  Apollodorus  the  Athenian  trier- 
arch  was  in  the  town  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  various  friends  whom  he  men- 
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and  the  gfuard-post  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  European  side, 
for  all  vessels  passing  in  or  out  The  whole  Chersonese  was 
now  thrown  open  to  his  aggressions.  He  made  preparations 
for  attacking  Elaeus  and  Krith6t^  the  two  other  chief  pos- 
sessions of  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Iphikratts 
to  take  part  in  his  projects.  But  that  general,  though  he  had 
assisted  Kotys  in  defence  against  Athens,  refused  to  commit 
the  more  patent  treason  involved  in  aggressive  hostility  against 
her.  He  even  quitted  Thrace,  but  not  daring  at  once  to  visit 
Athens,  retired  to  Lesbos.^  In  spite  of  his  refusal,  however, 
the  settlers  and  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  Chersonese  were 
attacked  and  imperilled  by  Kotys,  who  claimed  the  whole 
peninsula  as  his  own,  and  established  toll-gatherers  at  Sestos 
to  levy  the  dues  both  of  strait  and  harbour.* 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  unpro- 
pitious.  All  her  late  commanders,  Ergophilus,  Auto- 
^^  klfts,  Menon,  Timomachus,  had  been  successively 
dotusinthe  deficient  in  means,  in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  and  had 
charidtmus  uudcrgoue  accusation  at  home.'  Timomachus  was 
thither  from  now  Superseded  by  Kephisodotus,  a  man  of  known 
^  enmity  towards  both  Iphikratds  and  Kotys.*  But 
Kephisodotus  achieved  no  more  than  his  predecessors,  and 
had  even  to  contend  against  a  new  enemy,  who  crossed 
over  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys  —  Chari- 
d6mus   with   the   mercenary  division  under  his   command. 


B.C.  360. 


tions;  so  that  Sestos  mast  have  been 
still  an  Athenian  possession  in  Novem- 
ber 361  B.C. 

It  is  lacky  for  some  points  of  his- 
torical investigation,  that  the  purpose 
of  this  oration  against  Polykl6s  (com- 
posed by  Demosmends,  but  spoken  by 
Apollodorus)  requires  great  precision 
and  specification  of  &tes,  even  to 
months  and  days.  Apollodorus  com- 
plains that  he  has  been  constrained  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a  trierarchy,  for 
Icmr  months  beyond  the  year  in  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  jointly  with 
a  colleague.  He  sues  the  person  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  relieved  him  as 
successor  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
who  had  kept  aloof  and  cheated  him. 
The  trierarchy  of  Apollodorus  b^an 
in  August  362  6.0.1  and  lasted  (not 
merely  to  Aug.  361  B.C|  its  legal  term, 
but)  to  November  361  B.C. 


Rehdants  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrie, 
&c  p.  144,  note),  in  the  valuable  chap- 
ters whid^  he  devotes  to  the  obscure 
chronology  of  the  period,  has  orer- 
looked  tms  exact  indication  of  the  time 
(^ter  which  the  Athenians  lost  Sestos. 
He  supposes  the  loss  to  have  taken 
place  two  or  three  years  earlier. 

*  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  664t 

8.155; 

'  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
658,  s.  136;  J).  679,  S.  211. 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  passanje 
about  the  youthful  Kersobleptis,  is 
doubtless  not  less  true  of  his  father 
Kotys. 

*  Demosthen.  pro  Phonnione.  p.  96CS 
s.  64;  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  398,  s. 
200. 

*  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  672, 

s.  1S4. 
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That  officer,  since  his  service  three  years  before  under 
Timotheus  against  Amphipolis,  had  been  for  some  time 
in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Troad.  He  hired  himself  to  the 
satrap  Artabazus ;  of  whose  embarrassments  he  took  ad- 
vantage to  seize  by  fraud  the  towns  of  Skepsis,  Kebren  and 
Ilium ;  intending  to  hold  them  as  a  little  principality.^  Find- 
ing his  position,  however,  ultimately  untenable  ag^ainst  the 
probable  force  of  the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across  to  the 
Chersonese,  to  the  Athenian  commander  Kephisodotus,  asking 
for  Athenian  triremes  to  transport  his  division  across  to 
Europe ;  in  return  for  which,  if  g^ranted,  he  engaged  to  crush 
Kotys  and  re-conquer  the  Chersonese  for  Athens.  This 
proposition,  whether  accepted  or  not,  was  never  realized  ;  for 
Charid£mus  was  enabled,  through  a  truce  unexpectedly 
granted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  to  cross  over  from  Abydos  to 
Sestos  without  any  Athenian  ships.  But  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding  Athens  to  recover 
that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with  Kotys  against 
her  ;  so  that  Elaeus  and  Krithdtfi,  her  chief  remaining  posts, 
were  in  greater  peril  than  ever.* 

The  victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,  however,  were    now 
unexpectedly  arrested.     After  a  reign  of  twenty-  B.c.360. 
four  years  he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers,  ^JTS^"*" 
Python  and  Herakleidfis,  Greeks  from  the  city  of  *^<>*y^ 
iCnus    in  Thrace,  and    formerly  students    under  Plato    at 
Athens.  '  They  committed  the  act  to  avenge  their  father ; 
upon  whom,  as  it  would  appear,  Kotys  had  inflicted  some 
brutal  insult,  under  the  influence  of  that  violent  and  licentious 
temper  which  was  in  him  combined  with  an  energetic  military 
character.'     Having    made    their    escape,   P)rthon   and   his 


1  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  671, 
s.  183.  Compare  Pseudo-Aristot.  CEco- 
nomic  ii.  3a 

'  DemosthexL  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  672, 

673- 
The  orator  reads  a  letter  (not  cited 

however)  from  the  governor  of  Krith6t€, 
announcing  the  formidable  increase  of 
force  whidi  threatened  the  place  since 
the  arrival  of  Charid^mos. 

'  Aristotle  (Politic  v.  8,  12)  men- 
tions the  act,  and  states  that  the  two 
young  men  did  it  to  avenge  their  father. 
He  does  not  expressly  say  what  Kotys 
had  done  to  the  father ;  but  he  notices 


the  event  in  illustration  of  the  general 
category — HoAAol  V  i-wtBdaus  yryimir' 
reu  Koi  81&  rh  us  rh  ffUfM  oicrx^c'^ 
rw  futrdpx^'^  Ttwdf  (compare  what 
Tacitus  says  about  fnos  regius — AnnaL 
vL  i).  Aristotle  immediately  adds  an- 
other case  of  cruel  mutilation  inflicted 
by  KotjTS — 'ASiftos  V  kwivnn  K^rvot  Zik 
TO  4KTfiri$nwai  bi^  a^ov  xeus  Ar,  ^t 
HfipuTfiiyof, 

Compare,  about  Kot)rs,  Theopompus, 
Fragm.  33,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athenae.  xii. 

P-  53^  532- 

Bohnecke     (Forschung^n    auf    dem 

Gebiete  der  Geschichte,  p.  725,   726) 
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brother  retired  to  Athens,  where  they  were  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  honour,  and  presented  with  the 
citizenship  as  well  as  with  golden  wreaths ;  partly  as  tyran- 
nicides, partly  as  having  relieved  the  Athenians  from  an 
odious  and  formidable  enemy.^  Disclaiming  the  warm 
eulogies  heaped  upon  him  by  various  speakers  in  the  as- 
sembly, Python  IS  said  to  have  replied — "  It  was  a  god  who 
did  the  deed  ;  we  only  lent  our  hands :"  *  an  anecdote,  which, 
whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction,  illustrates  powerfully  the  Greek 
admiration  of  tyrannicide. 

The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian  affairs  in 
■.c.  360.  the  Chersonese.  Of  his  children,  even  the  eldest, 
^^^2d»  Kersobleptfis,  was  only  a  youth:*  moreover  two 
B^^it  other  Thracian  chiefs,  Berisadds  and  Amadokus, 
dSkii^hu  "^^  started  up  as  pretenders  to  shares  in  the  king- 
iiuw<^  of  ^^^  ^^  Thrace.  Kersoblept^s  employed  as  his 
K^iS^o-  ^^^  support  and  minister  the  mercenary  general 
^-  Charidfimus,  who  either  had  already  married,  or  did 

now  marry,  his  sister ;  a  nuptial  connection  had  been  formed 
in  like  manner  by  Amadokus  with  two  Greeks  named  Simon 
and  Bianor — and  by  Berisadds  with  an  Athenian  citizen 
named  Athenodorus,  who  (like  Iphikrat^  and  others)  had 
founded  a  city,  and  possessed  a  certain  independent  dominion, 
in  or  near  the  Chersonese.*  These  Grecian  mercenary  chiefs 
thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial  ties  to  the  princes  whom 
they  served,  as  Seuthds  had  proposed  to  Xenophon,  and  as 
the  Italian  Condottieri  of  the  fifteenth  century  ennobled  them- 


places  the  death  of  Kotys  in  359  B.c. ; 
and  seems  to  infer  from  Athenseos  (vi. 
p.  248 ;  xiL  p.  531)  that  he  had  actual 
communication  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
as  king,  whose  accession  took  place 
between  Midsummer  360  and  Midsum- 
mer 359  B.a  But  the  evidence  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  bear  out  such  a 
conclusion. 

The  story  cited  by  Athenseus  from 
Heffesander,  about  letters  reaching 
Phmp  from  Kotys,  cannot  be  true  about 
this  Kotys ;  because  it  seems  impossible 
that  Philip,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
can  have  had  any  such  flatterer  as 
Kleisophus ;  Philip  being  at  that  time 
in  the  greatest  political  embarrassments, 
out  of  which  he  was  only  rescued  by 
his    indefatigable    energy  and    ability. 


And  the  journey  of  Philip  to  Onokarsis, 
also  mentioned  by  Athenseus  out  <^ 
Theopompus,  does  not  imply  any  per- 
sonal communication  with  Kotys. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  assassination 
of  Kotys  dates  more  probably  in  360  B.C. 

*  Demosthen^  cont  Aristokrat.  p. 
660,  s.  142  ;  p.  662,  s.  150 ;  TX  675,  s. 
193.  Plutaroi,  De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542 
£  ;  Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p.  1 126  B. 

'  Plutarch,  de  Sui  Laude,  «/  su^. 
'  DemosUien.  cont  Aristokr.  p.  674, 
s«  I93»  fuiptuciWtoWf  &C. 

*  Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  623, 
624,  s.  8-12 ;  p.  664,  s.  153  (in  whidi 
passage  tcitH^ariis  may  be  fairly  taken 
to  mean  any  near  connection  by  mar- 
riage). About  Athenodorus,  compare 
Isokrat^,  Or.  viii.  (de  Pace)  s.  31. 
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selves  by  similar  alliance  with  princely  families — for  example, 
Sforza  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  All  these  three  Thracian 
competitors  were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents.  But  at 
first,  it  seems,  Chariddmus  on  behalf  of  Kersobleptds  was  the 
strongest  He  and  his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Propontis,  where  the  Athenian  commander, 
Kephisodotus^  visited  him,  with  a  small  squadron  of  ten 
triremes,  in  order  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  fair 
promises  which  Charidfimus  had  made  in  his  letter  from 
Asia.  But  Chariddmus  treated  the  Athenians  as  enemies, 
attacked  by  surprise  the  seamen  on  shore,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  great  damage.  He  then  pressed  the  Chersonese  severely 
for  several  months,  and  marched  even  into  the  midst  of  it,  to 
protect  a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the  Athenians  were  besieging 
at  the  neighbouring  islet  on  its  western  coast — ^Alopekon- 
nesus.  At  length,  after  seven  months  of  unprofitable  warfare 
(dating  from  the  death  of  Kotys),  he  forced  Kephisodotus  to 
conclude  with  him  a  convention  so  disastrous  and  dishonour- 
able, that  as  soon  as  known  at  Athens,  it  was  indignantly 
repudiated.^  Kephisodotus,  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  was 
put  upon  his  trial,  and  fined  ;  the  orator  Demosthenes  (we  are 
told),  who  had  served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs  in  the  fleet, 
being  among  his  accusers.' 

Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  convention,  one 
was  that  the  Greek  city  of  Kardia  should  be  specially  reserved 

■  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  ,  demand,  then  Chariddmus,  instead  of 
674-676,  s.  193-199.  ;  behaving  honestly,  acted  like  a  traitor 

In  sect  194,  are  the  words  {xc  8^1  and  an  enemy.  The  allusion  to  this 
Kif^io-^Sorot   ffrparfiywr,  Tpbs  htf  I  antecedent  letter  from  Charid6mus  to 


a^^r  (Charid^mus)  lircuif^  r^y  hrurro' 
AV  iKthnir,  iced  dl  rpiifMis,  cd,  Sr*  ^r 
UhiXM  rit  TTis  aurriplas  aOrf,  icai  /t^ 
cvyX^povrros  'AprafidCov  a^Ctir  l)icXAoy 


Kephisodotus,    shows    that  the    latter 
must  have  been  on  the  spot  for  some 
time,  and  therefore  that  4 ««  cannot  refer 
to  his  first  coming  out. 
The  term  hrrit  /iriyas  (s.  196)  counts. 


The  verb  f  kc  refers,  in  my  judgement    I  presume,  from  the  death  of  Kot3rs. 


not  to  the  ^rsf  coming  out  of  Kephiso 
dotus  from  Athens  to  take  the  command. 


*  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  676, 
s.  199;  iEschinds  cont  Ktesiphont  p. 


as  Weber  (Comment  at  Demosth.  cont.  !  3S4,  c  20. 
Aristokrat  p.  460)  and  other  commen-  ;  Demosthenes  himself  may  probably 
tators  think,  but— to  the  coming  of ,  have  been  among  the  trierarchs  called 
Kephisodotus  with  ten  triremes  to  before  the  Dikastery  as  witnesses  to 
Perintkus,  near  which  place  Charid^-  prove  what  took  place  at  Perinthus  and 
mus  was,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  Alopekonnesus  (Demosth.  cont  Aristo- 
fulfilment  of  what  the  latter  had  pro-  krat  p.  676,  s.  200) ;  Euthykles,  the 
mised  :  see  s.  196.  When  Kepluso-  '  speaker  of  the  discourse  aeainst  Aristo- 
dotus  came  to  him  at  Perinthus  {irapiv'  '  krat^,  had  been  himself  also  among 
ros  TOW  <rrmjjyov — irplbs  %v  r^v  iTiffrc  ,  the  officers  serving  (p.  675t  s.  196  ; 
Kifw  iwMwi/i^i — s.   195)    to  make  this  1  p.  683,  s.  223). 
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to   CharidSmus  himself.     That  city— eminently  convenient 
from  its  situation  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
Chersonese  with  Thrace — claimed  by  the  Athenians 
as  within  the   Chersonese,  yet   at  the  same  time 
intensely  hostile  to  Athens — became  his  principal 
station.^    He  was  fortunate  enough  to  seize,  through 
treachery,  the  person  of  the  Thracian  Miltokyth^ 
who  had  been  the  pronounced  enemy  of  Kotys,  and  had  co- 
operated with  Athens.    But  he  did  not  choose  to  hand  over  this 
important  prisoner  to  Kersobleptfis,  because  the  life  of  Milto- 
k)rth^  would  thus  have  been  saved  ;  it  not  being  the  custom 
of  Thracians,  in  their  intestine  disputes,  to  put  each  other  to 
death.^    We  remark  with  surprise  a  practice  milder  than  that 
of  Greece,  amidst  a  people  decidedly  more  barbarous  and 
bloodthirsty  than  the  Greeks.     Charidfimus  accordingly  sur- 
rendered Miltokythfis  to  the  Kardians,  who  put  the  prisoner 
with  his  son  into  a  boat,  took  them  a  little  way  out  to  sea, 
slew  the  son  before  the  eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  drowned 
the  father  himself.'     It  is  not  improbable  that  there   may 
have  been  some  special  antecedent  causes,  occasioning  intense 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Kardians  towards  Miltokyth^ 
and   inducing  CharidSmus  to  hand   him   over  to  them  as 
an  acceptable  subject  for  revenge.     However  this   may  be, 
their  savage  deed  kindled  violent  indignation  among  all  the 
Thracians,  and  did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  Kersobleptfe 
and  Chariddmus.     Though  Kephisodotus  had  been  recalled, 
and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  any  successor 
came  from  Athens,  yet  Berisadds  and  Amadokus  joined  their 
forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the  Athenians  pro- 
positions of  alliance,  with  request  for  pecuniary  aid.    Atheno- 
dorus  the  general  of  Berisad£s,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
Thracians  and  Athenians  together,  found  himself  superior  in 
the  field  to  Kersobleptfis  and  Charidfimus;  whom  he  con- 
strained to  accept  a  fresh  convention  dictated  by  himself. 
Herein  it  was  provided,  that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  should 
be  divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  three  competitors ; 
that  all  three  should  concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to 


^  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  679, 
s.  209 ;  p.  681,  s.  216.  Demosthen.  de 
Halonneso,  p.  87,  s.  42. 

'  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  676, 


S.  201.     obit  Ivros  pofjdfiov  rois  Bp^lw 

*  Demosthen^  cont    Aristokrat    p. 
677,  s.  201. 
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Athens ;  and  that  the  son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiadte 
at  Sestos,  held  by  Chariddmus  as  hostage  for  the  adherence  of 
that  dty,  should  be  surrendered  to  Athens  also.* 

This  new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised  to 
Athens  the  full  acquisition  which  she  desired     Con-  ,  ^  ^ 
sidering  the    thing  as    done,  the  Athenians    sent  cbarid«miu 
Chabrias  as  commander  in  one  trireme  to  receive  ^^xepcthe 


the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the  money  re-  oTAtheno- 
quested  by  Athenodorus  ;  who  was  accordingly  con-  ^^uioiu-. 
strained  to  disband  his  army  for  want  of  pay.    Upon  ^^^^T* 
this  Kersoblept6s  and  Chariddmus  at  once  threw  up  ^t^to 
their  engagement,  refused  to  execute  the  convention  ^'***°** 
just  sworn,  and  constrained  Chabrias,  who  had  come  without 
any  force,  to  revert  to  the  former  convention  concluded  with 
Kephisodotus.    Disappointed  and  indignant,  the  Athenians 
disavowed  the  act  of  Chabrias,  in  spite  of  his  high  reputation. 
They  sent  ten  envoys  to  the  Chersonese,  insisting  that  the 
convention  of  Athenodorus  should  be  re-sworn  by  all  the  three 
Thracian  competitors — Berisad^s,  Amadokus,  Kersobleptds  ; 
if  the  third   declined,  the  envoys  were  instructed  to  take 
measures  for  making  war  upon  him,  while  they  received  the 
engagements  of  the  other  two.    But  such  a  mission,  without 
arms,  obtained  nothing  from  Charidfimus  and  Kersobleptfis, 
except  delay  or  refusal ;  while  Berisadfis  and  Amadokus  sent 
to  Athens  bitter  complaints  respecting  the  breach  of  faith. 
At  length,  after  some  months— just  after  the  triumphant 
conclusion  of  the  expedition  of  Athens  against  Eubcea  (358 
B.C.) — the  Athenian  Charts  arrived  in  the  Chersonese,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  mercenary  force.    Then  at  length 
the  two  recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to  the 
'convention  of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as 
well  as  of  Berisad£s  and  Amadokus.'    And  it  would  appear 


*  Demoeth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  677, 
1.  202-204. 

Aristotle  (Politic  ▼.  5,  9)  mentions 
the  association  or  faction  of  Iphiad^  as 
belonging  to  Abydos,  not  to  Sestos. 
Perliaps  there  may  have  been  an  Aby- 
dene  association  now  exercising  infln- 
ence  at  Sestos ;  at  least  we  are  told, 
that  the  revolution  which  deprived  Uie 
Athenians  of  Sestos,  was  accomplished 
in  part  by  exiles  who  crossed  from  |  middle  of  358  B.C. 
Abydos ;  something  like  the  relation 


between  Argos  and  Corinth  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat  p. 
678,  s.  20<,  206;  p.  680^  s.  211,  212. 
The  arrival  of  Chai^  in  the  Hellespont 
is  marked  by  Demosthenes  as  imme- 
diately following  the  expedition  of 
Athens  to  drive  the  Thebans  out  of 
Euboea,  which  took   place  about  the 
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that  before  long,  its  conditions  were  realised.  Chariddmus 
surrendered  the  Chersonese,  of  course  including  its  principal 
town  Sestos,  to  Athens  ;  ^  yet  he  retained  for  himself  Kardia,' 
which  was  affirmed  (though  the  Athenians  denied  it)  not 
to  be  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  peninsula.  The 
kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided  between  Kersoblept^ 
Berisadds,  and  Amadokus ;  which  triple  division,  diminishing 
the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by  Athens  as  a  great 
additional  guarantee  for  her  secure  possession  of  the  Cher- 
sonese.* 

It  was  thus  that  Athens  at  lengfth  made  good  her  posses- 
sion of  the  Chersonese  against  the  neighbouring  Thracian 
potentates.  And  it  would  seem  that  her  transmarine  power, 
with  its  dependencies  and  confederates,  now  stood  at  a  greater 
height  than  it  had  ever  reached  since  the  terrible  reverses  of 
405  B.C.  Among  them  were  numbered  not  only  a  great 
number  of  the  iEgean   islands  (even   the  laigest,   Euboea, 


'  We  see  that  Sestos  must  have  been 
surrendered  on  this  occasion,  although 
Diodonis  describes  it  as  having  been 
conquered  by  Charts  five  years  after- 
wards, in  the  year  353  B.C.  (Diod.  xvi. 
34).  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  that 
Chariddmus  did  actually  surrender  the 
Chersonese  at  this  time.  Had  he  still 
refused  to  surrender  Sestos,  the  orator 
would  not  have  failed  to  insist  on  the 
fact  emphatically  against  him.  Besides, 
Demosthenes  says,  comparing  the  con- 
duct of  Philip  towards  the  Olynthians, 
with  that  of  Kersoblept^s  towards 
Athens — iKtiros  iKtlyots  UorHtutaf  obx^ 

otK^V  ot6s  r*  ^tff  Hawtp  6fjup  K^pcofiXl- 
wnis  X€f^6vij<rotf  (p.  656,  s.  128).  This 
distinctly  announces  that  the  Chersonese 
was  given  back  to  Athens,  though  re- 
luctantly and  tardily,  by  Kersobleptes. 
Sestos  must  have  been  given  up  along 
with  it,  as  the  principal  and  most 
valuable  post  upon  all  accounts.  If  it 
be  true  (as  Diodoms  states)  that  Charts 
in  353  B.C  took  Sestos  by  si^e,  slew 
the  inhabitants  of  military  age  and 
reduced  the  rest  to  slavery — we  must 
suppose  the  town  again  to  have  revolted 
between  358  and  353  B.C. ;  that  is, 
during  the  time  of  the  Social  War  ; 
which  is  highly  probable.  But  there  is 
much  in  the  statement  of  Diodoms 
which  I  cannot  distinctly  make  out ;  for 


he  says  that  Kersoblept^s  in  353  B.a, 
on  account  of  his  hatrra  towards  Philip, 
surrendered  to  Athens  all  the  cities  in 
the  Chersonese  except  Kaidia.  That 
had  already  been  done  in  ^58  B.C,  and 
without  any  reference  to  Philip  ;  and  if 
afler  surrendering  the  Chersonese  in 
358  B.C.,  KersoUeptds  had  afterwards 
reconquered  it,  so  as  to  have  it  again  in 
his  possession  in  the  banning  of  353 
B.C. — it  seems  unaccountable  mat  De- 
mosthenes should  say  nothing  about  the 
reconquest  in  his  oration  against  Aristo- 
krat^s,  where  he  is  txying  to  make  aJl 
points  possible  against  Kersobleptes. 

'  Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  681, 
s.  ai6. 

*  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat  p.  633, 
s.  8;  p.  654,  s.  121.  The  chronology 
of  these  events  as  given  by  Rehdantz 
(Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  &c  p.  147) 
appears  to  me  nearly  correct,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  objection  expressed  against 
it  by  Weber  (Prolog,  ad  Demosth. 
cont  Aristokrat  p.  Ixxiii.) — and  more 
exact  than  the  chronology  of  Bohnecke, 
Forschungen,  p.  727,  who  places  the 
coming  out  of  Kephiisodotus  as  genoal 
to  the  Chersonese  m  358  B.a,  which  is, 
I  think,  a  full  year  too  late.  Rehdantz 
does  not  allow,  as  I  think  he  ought  to 
do,  for  a  certain  interval  between  Ke- 
phisodotus  and  the  Ten  Envojrs,  during 
which  Athenodorus  acted  for  Athens. 
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Chios,   SamoSy  and   Rhodes),  but    also  various   continental 
possessions:   Byzantium — the    Chersonese — Maro-  ^^    g 
neia,^  with  other  places  on  the  southern  coast  of  The  tnuu- 
Thrace — and  Pydna,   Methdnfi,  and  Potidaea,  with  ^^^of 
most  of  the  region  surrounding  the  Thermaic  Gulf.'  at lu^i^ 
This  last  portion  of  empire  had  been  acquired  at  the  dSSioJ^**" 
cost  of  the  Olynthian   fraternal  alliance  of  neigh-  t!^^ 
bouring  cities,  against  which  Athens  too,  as  well  as  SSS^againtt 
Sparta,  by  an  impulse  most  disastrous  for  the  future  ^*y°****- 
independence  of  Greece,  had  made  war  with  an  inauspicious 
success.    The  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,  with  a  just  instinct 
towards  the  future  aggrandisement  of  his  dynasty,  had  assisted 
her  in  thus  weakening  Olynthus  ;  feeling  that  the  towns  on 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  if  they  formed  parts  of  a  strong  Olynthian 
confederacy  of  brothers  and  neighbours,  reciprocally  attached 
and  self-sustaining,  would  resist  Macedonia  more  effectively, 
than  if  they  were  half-reluctant  dependencies  of  Athens,  even 
with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by  sea.     The  aggressive 
hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed,  between  368-363 
6.C,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece  generally,  than 
that  of  Sparta  had  been  between  382-380  B.C.     Sparta  had 
crushed  the  Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant  promise 
— Athens  prevented  it  from  rearing  its  head  anew.    Both 
conspired  to  break  down  the  most  effi^ctive  barrier  against 
Macedonian  aggrandisement ;   neither  was  found  competent 
to  provide  any  adequate  protection  to  Greece  in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  have  remarked 
that  Athens  attained  by  the  recovery  of  the  Cher-  b.c.  358. 
sonese,^  lasted  but  for  a  moment     During  the  very  JJ^^ 
same  year,  there  occurred  that  revolt  among  her  ^^^ 
principal  allies,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  f^Jj^^'^ 
War,  which  gave  to  her  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left  Mwedou. 
the  field  comparatively  clear  for  the  early  aggressions  of  her 


*  Demosthen.    cont    Polydem,    p.  of  that  island),  tbough  it  occurred  just 
1212,  s.  26.  about  the  same  time  as  the  recovery  of 

*  Demosthen.  Philippic.  I.  p.  41,  s.  the  Chersonese. 

6.    ^xoiUv  iroTff  ^/uZr,  l  ifipts  'A9n-  That  expedition  will  more  properly 

rutoty  niitfajf  mil  nor/Scuor  acal  Mctfiinyy  come    to    be    spoken    of  in  a    future 

Kal   wdvra  rhr  r6iro¥  rovrov  oU  chapter.    But  the  recovery  of  the  Cher- 

Kct«y  K^icXy,  &c  sonese  was  the  closing  event  of  a  series 

'  I  have  not  made  any  mention  of  the  of  proceedings  which  had  been  coing  on 

expedition    against     Euboea    (whereby  .  for  four  years ;  so  that  I  could  himlly 

Atnens  drove  the  Theban  invaders  out  leave  that  series  unfinished. 
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yet  more  formidable  enemy — Philip  of  Macedon.  That  prince 
had  already  emerged  from  his  obscurity  as  a  hostage  in 
Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother  Perdikkas,  slain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Illyrians,  as  king  (360-359  RC).  At  first,  his 
situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult,  but  almost  hopeless. 
Not  the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could  have  recognised, 
in  the  inexperienced  youth  stru^ling  at  his  first  accession 
against  rivals  at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and  embarrassments 
of  every  kind  —  the  future  conqueror  of  Chaeroneia,  and 
destroyer  of  Grecian  independence.  How,  by  his  own  genius, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  assisted  by  the  faults  and  dissensions 
of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he  attained  this  inauspicious  eminence 
— will  be  recounted  presently. 


In  403  B.C,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was 
under  the  Spartan  empire.  Its  numerous  independent  city- 
communities  were  more  completely  r^mented  under  one 
chief  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  Athens  and  Thebes 
being  both  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  interval  of 
forty-four  years — ^404-403  RC.  to  360-359  RC)  have  wrought 
the  melancholy  change  of  leaving  Greece  more  disunited,  and 
more  destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic  authority,  than  she  had 
been  at  any  time  since  the  Persian  invasion.  Thebes,  Sparta, 
and  Athens,  had  all  been  engaged  in  weakening  each  other ; 
in  which,  unhappily,  each  has  been  far  more  successful  than 
in  strengthening  herself.  The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is 
now  indeed  considerable,  and  may  be  called  very  great,  if 
compared  with  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  she  had 
been  brought  in  403  B.C.  But  it  will  presently  be  seen  how 
unsubstantial  is  the  foundation  of  her  authority,  and  how  fear- 
fully she  has  fallen  off  from  that  imperial  feeling  and  eneigy 
which  ennobled  her  ancestors  under  the  advice  of  Periklds. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for  defence, 
that  the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXI. 

SICILIAN     AFFAIRS     AFTER     THE     DESTRUCTION     OF      THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close  of 
the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Nikias  and  Demo- 
sthenes with  nearly  their  entire  armament  perished  by  so 
lamentable  a  fate.  I  now  resume  from  that  point  the  thread 
of  Sicilian  events,  which  still  continues  so  distinct  from  those 
of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern  Greece,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to 
include  both  in  the  same  chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (in 
September  413  B.C)  excited  the  strongest  sensation 
throughout  every  part  of  the  Grecian  world,  we  may  svracusc 
imagine  the  intoxication  of  triumph  with  which  it  ^Snl^ 
must   have  been  hailed   in   Sicily.      It  had  been  ^J^T 
achieved  (Gylippus  and  the   Peloponnesian  allies  °**°** 
aiding)  by  the  united  efforts  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  cities 
in  the  island — for  all  of  them  had  joined  Syracuse  as  soon  as 
her  prospects  became  decidedly  encouraging ;  except  Naxos 
and  Katana,  which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians — and 
Agrigentum,  which   remained    neutral.^     Unfortunately  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracusans, 
immediately  following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excite- 
ment  and   interest.     They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war 
against  Katana,  where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished 
Athenian  army  contributed  to  the  resistance  against  them.' 
But  both  this  city  and  Naxos,  though  exposed  to  humiliation 
and  danger  as  allies  of  the  defeated  Athenians,  contrived  to 
escape  without  the  loss  of  their  independence.     The  allies  of 
S3rracuse  Were  probably  not  eager  to  attack  them,  and  thereby 
to  aggrandize  that  city  farther ;  while  the  Syracusans  them- 
selves also  would  be  sensible  of  great  exhaustion,  arising  from 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  50-58.  *  L3rsias,  Orat.  xx.  (pro  Polystrato)  s.  26,  27. 
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the  immense  efTorts  through  which  alone  their  triumph  had 
been  achieved.  The  pecuniary  burdens  to  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  submit — known  to  Nikias  during  the  last 
months  of  the  siege,^  and  fatally  misleading  his  judgement — 
were  so  heavy  as  to  task  severely  their  powers  of  endurance. 
After  paying,  and  dismissing  with  appropriate  gratitude,  the 
numerous  auxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire — 
after  celebrating  the  recent  triumph,  and  decorating  the 
temples,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  exuberant  joy  of 
the  citizens,* — ^there  would  probably  be  a  general  disposition 
to  repose  rather  than  to  ag^fressive  warfare.  There  would  be 
much  destruction  to  be  repaired  throughout  their  territory, 
poorly  watched  or  cultivated  during  the  year  of  the  siege. 
In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  sentiment  of 
exasperation  and  vengeance  against  Athens,  com- 
bined with  gratitude  towards  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
was  too  powerful  to  be  balked.  A  confident  per- 
suasion reigned  throughout  Greece  that  Athens* 
could  not  hold  out  for  one  single  summer  after  her 
late  terrific  disaster  ;  a  persuasion  founded  greatly  on  the 
hope  of  a  large  auxiliary  squadron  to  act  against  her  from 
Syracuse  and  her  other  enemies  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  this 
day  of  Athenian  distress,  such  enemies  of  course  became  more 
numerous.  Especially  the  city  of  Thurii  in  Italy,*  which  had 
been  friendly  to  Athens  and  had  furnished  aid  to  Demosthenes 
in  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  now  underwent  a  change,  banished 
three  hundred  of  the  leading  philo-Athenian  citizens  (among 
them  the  rhetor  Lysias),  and  espoused  the  Peloponnesian 
cause  with  ardour.  The  feeling  of  reaction  at  Thurii,  and  of 
vengeance  at  Syracuse,  stimulated  the  citizens  of  both  places 
to  take  active  part  in  an  effort  promising  to  be  easy  and 
glorious,  for  the  destruction  of  Athens  and  her  empire.  And 
volunteers  were  doubtless  the  more  forward,  as  the  Persian 
satraps  of  the  sea-board  were  now  competing  with  each  other 
in  invitations  to  the  Greeks,  with  offers  of  abundant  pay. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  B.C  (the  year 
following  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  armament),  a  Sicilian 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes   from  Syracuse  and  two  from 


'  Thucyd.  vii.  48,  49. 
•  Diodor.  xiii.  34. 


Thucyd.  viii  z :  compare  vii.  55. 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  33-57  ;  Dionysius  Hali- 
kam.  Judic  de  Lysia,  p.  453. 
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Selinus,  under  the  command  of  Hermokratfis,  reached  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  joined  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  its  ^  j. 
expedition  across  the  iEgean  to  Miletus.    Another  symcusan 
squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  Thurii,  under  the  SSto'Her- 
Rhodian  Dorieus,  and  a  farther  reinforcement  from  g^^ 
Tarentum  and  Lokri,  followed  soon  after.     It  was  JSiSS^^ 
Hermokratfis  who  chiefly  instigated  his  countrymen  ****  "****"• 
to  this  effort^    Throughout  the  trying  months  of  the  siege,  he 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  seconding 
the  plans  of  Gylippus  with  equal  valour  and  discretion.    As 
commander  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  in  the  main  fleet  now 
acting  against  Athens  in  the  iEgean  (events  already  described 
in  my  sixty-first  chapter),  his  conduct  was  not  less  distin- 
guished.    He  was  energetic  in  action  and  popular  in  his  be- 
haviour towards  those  under  his  command ;  but  what  stood 
out  most  conspicuously  as  well  as  most  honourably,  was  his 
personal  incorruptibility.    While  the  Peloponnesian  admiral 
and  trierarchs  accepted  the  bribes  of  Tissaphemfis,  conniving 
at  his  betrayal  of  the  common  cause  and  breach  of  engage- 
ment towards  the  armament,  with  indiflerence  to  the  priva- 
tions of  their  own  unpaid  seamen — Hermokratds  and  Dorieus 
were  strenuous  in  remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing 
upon  themselves  the  indignant  displeasure  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian admiral  Astyochus,  as  well  as  of  the  satrap  himself.' 
They  were  the  more  earnest  in  performing  this  duty,  because 
the  Syracusan  and  Thurian  triremes  were  manned  by  freemen 
in  larger  proportion  than  the  remaining  fleet^ 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by  Hermo- 
kratte  and  his  companions  in  crossing  the  sea  from 
Sicily — ^that  one  single  effort  would  gloriously  close  pob£i 
the  war — was  far  from  being  realized.    Athens  re-  dcSTit 
sisted  with  unexpected  energy  ;  the  Lacedemonians  ^M"" 
were  so  slack  and  faint-hearted,  that  they  even  let  dtiSauit 
slip  the  golden  opportunity  presented  to  them  by     ^"  "'* 
the  usurpation  of  the  Athenian  Four  Hundred.    Tissaphem^s 
was  discovered  to  be  studiously  starving  and  protracting  the 
war  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  Hermokratfis  vainly  tried 
to  counter-work  by  a  personal  visit  and  protest  at  Sparta.* 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  26,  35,  91.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  29,  45,  78,  84. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  84.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  85. 
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Accordingly  the  war  trailed  on  with  fluctuating  success,  and 
even  renovated  efficiency  on  the  part  of  Athens ;  so  that  the 
Syracusans  at  home,  far  from  hearing  announced,  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  splendid  anticipations  under  which  their 
squadron  had  departed,  received  news  generally  unfavourable, 
and  at  lengfth  positively  disastrous.  They  were  informed  that 
their  seamen  were  ill-paid  and  distressed ;  while  Athens,  far 
from  striking  her  colours,  had  found  means  to  assemble  a  fleet 
at  Samos  competent  still  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  the  iEgean. 
They  heard  of  two  successive  naval  defeats,  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sustained  in  the  Hellespont  ^ 
(one  at  Kynossema — ^41 1  B.C. — a  second  between  Abydos  and 
Dardanus — ^410  B.C.),  and  at  leng^  of  a  third,  more  decisive 
and  calamitous  than  the  preceding — the  battle  of  Kyzikus 
(409  B.C.),  wherein  the  Lacedaemoiiian  admiral  Mindarus  was 
slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or  destroyed.  In 
this  defeat  the  Syracusan  squadron  were  joint  suflerers. 
Their  seamen  were  compelled  to  bum  all  their  triremes  with- 
out exception,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  were  left  destitute,  without  clothing 
or  subsistence,  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  amidst  the 
satrapy  of  Phamabazus.'  That  satrap,  with  g^enerous  for- 
wardnessi  took  them  into  his  pay,  advanced  to  them  clothing 
and  provision  for  two  months,  and  furnished  them  with  timber 
from  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida  to  build  fresh  shipa  At 
Antandrus  (in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  one  great  place  of 
export  for  Idaean  timber),  where  the  re-construction  took 
place,  the  S}n:acusans  made  themselves  so  acceptable  and 
useful  to  the  citizens,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  grant  of 
citizenship  was  passed  to  all  of  them  who  chose  to  accept  it' 
In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  rude  despatch. 
Sufferings  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Hippokratte, 
surviving  second  officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  de- 
scribing the  wretched  condition  of  the  defeated  anna- 
..  .  ment — "Our  honour  is  gone.     Mindarus  is  slain. 

displeasure  *^ 

at  Syracuse,  fhe  men  are  hungry.     We  know  not  what  to  do."  * 
This  curious  despatch  has  passed  into  history,  because  it  was 


of  the 
Syracusan 
seamen — 
disappoint- 
ment and 


*  Thucyd.  viii.  105  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  i. 

I,  7. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  I,  19. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  I,  23-26. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  i.    i,  23.    "^^t  tA 
Ka\d.    MlyHapos  inreffaoia'  wttvmni  rHv* 
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intercepted  by  the  Athenians,  and  never  reached  its  destina- 
tion. But  without  doubt  the  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which 
it  was  intended  to  make  known,  flew  rapidly,  under  many 
different  forms  of  words,  both  to  Peloponnesus  and  to  Syra- 
cuse. Sad  as  the  reality  was,  the  first  impression  made  by 
the  news  would  probably  be  yet  sadder ;  since  the  interven- 
tion of  Phamabazus,  whereby  the  sufferers  were  so  much 
relieved,  would  hardly  be  felt  or  authenticated  until  after 
some  interval  At  Syracuse,  the  event  on  being  made  known 
excited  not  only  powerful  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  but  also 
indignant  displeasure  against  Hermokrat£s  and  his  colleagues  ; 
who — ^having  instigated  their  countrymen  three  years  before, 
by  sanguine  hopes  and  assurances,  to  commence  a  foreign  expe- 
dition for  the  purpose  of  finally  putting  down  Athens — ^had  not 
only  achieved  nothing,  but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses, 
ending  at  length  in  utter  ruin,  from  the  very  enemy  whom  they 
had  pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  farther  resistance. 

It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shortly  after 
the  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  Banishment 
was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  Hermokrat^  and  his  ^^'J^ 
colleagues.     The  sentence  was  transmitted  to  Asia,  }St^. 
and   made  known  by  Hermokratfis  himself  to  the  ?S!l!^.^ 
armament,  convoked  in  public  meeting.    While  la-  ^^^ 
menting  and  protesting  against  its  alleged  injustice  ^*^. 
and  illegality,  he  entreated  the  armament  to  main-  y«»f-  *"»«' 
tain  unabated  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  and  to  ^  »'• 
choose  new  admirals  for  the  time,  until  the  successors  nomi- 
nated at  Syracuse  should  arrive.     The  news  was  heard  with 
deep  regret  by  the  trierarchs,  the  pilots,  and  the  maritime 
soldiers  or  marines  ;  who,  attached  to  Hermokrat^s  from  his 
popular  manner,  his  constant  openness  of  communication 
with  them,  and  his  anxiety  to  collect  their  opinions,  loudly 
proclaimed  that  they  would  neither  choose,  nor  serve  under, 
any  other  leaders.^    But  the  admirals  repressed  this  disposi- 
tion, deprecating  any  resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city. 
They  laid  down  their  command,  inviting  any  man  dissatisfied 
with   them  to  prefer  his  complaint   at  once  publicly,  and 
reminding  the  soldiers  of  the  many  victories  and  glorious  con- 
flicts, both  by  land  and  sea,  which  had  knit  them  together  by 


'  Xcn.  Hellen.  i.  I,  27. 
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the  ties  of  honourable  fellowship.  No  man  stood  forward  to 
accuse  them  ;  and  they  consented,  on  the  continued  request  of 
the  armament,  to  remain  in  command,  until  their  three  suc- 
cessors arrived — Demarchus,  Myskon,  and  Potamis.  They 
then  retired  amidst  universal  regret ;  many  of  the  trierarchs 
even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  returning  to  Syra- 
cuse they  would  procure  their  restoration.  The  change  of 
commanders  took  place  at  Miletus.^ 

Though  Hermokratfis,  in  his  address  to  the  soldiers,  would 
doubtless  find  response  when  he  invoked  the  remem- 

Hcnno* 

krai«t  had  brance  of  past  victories,  yet  he  would  hardly  have 
thcSyracu-  found  the  like  response  in  a  Syracusan  assembly, 
he  cpuid  not  For  if  wc  review  the  proceedings  of  the  armament 
his  conduct  since  he  conducted  it  from  Syracuse  to  join  the 
{^"^had  Peloponnesian  fleet,  we  shall  And  that  on  the  whole 
his  expedition  had  been  a  complete  failure,  and  that 
his  assurances  of  success  ag^ainst  Athens  had  ended  in  nothing 
but  disappointment  There  was  therefore  ample  cause  for  the 
discontent  of  his  countrymen.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  far 
as  our  limited  means  of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  the 
sentence  of  banishment  ag^ainst  him  appears  to  have  been 
undeserved  and  unjust  For  we  cannot  trace  the  ill-success 
of  Hermokrat£s  to  any  misconduct  or  omission  on  his  part ; 
in  regpird  to  personal  incorruptibility,  and  strenuous  resistance 
to  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphemfis,  he  stood  out  as  an  honourable 
exception  among  a  body  of  venal  colleagues.  That  satrap, 
indeed,  as  soon  as  Hermokratfis  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  cir- 
culated a  version  of  his  own,  pretending  that  the  latter,  having 
asked  money  from  him  and  been  refused,  had  sought  by 
calumnious  means  to  revenge  such  refusal.^  But  this  story, 
whether  believed  elsewhere  or  not,  found  no  credit  with  the 
other  satrap  Phamazabus  ;  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  banished  general,  presenting  him  with  a  sum  of  money  even 
unsolicited.  This  money  Hermokratfis  immediately  employed 
in  getting  together  triremes  and  mercenary  soldiers  to  accom- 
plish his  restoration  to  Syracuse  by  force.'  We  shall  presently 
see  how  he  fared  in  this  attempt.  Meanwhile  we  may  remark 
that  the  sentence  of  banishment,  though  in  itself  unjust,  would 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  i,  27-31.  «  Thucyd.  viii.  85. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  I,  31 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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appear  amply  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
own  subsequent  resort  to  hostile  measures  against  them. 

The  party  opposed  to  Hermokratfis  had  now  the  prepon- 
derance in  Syracuse,  and  by  their  influence  probably     ^^ 
the  sentence  against  him  was  passed,  under  the  gfrief  mx€  of 
and  wrath  occasioned  by  the   defeat  of  Kyzikus.  constitution 

of  Dioklfift. 

Unfortunately  we  have  only  the  most  scanty  infor- 
mation as  to  the  internal  state  of  Syracuse  during  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  Athenian  siege;  a  period  of 
marked  popular  sentiment  and  peculiar  interest  As  at  Athens 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion — the  energies  of 
all  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  had  been  called 
forth  for  repulse  of  the  common  enemy,  and  had  been  not 
more  than  enough  to  achieve  it  As  at  Athens  after  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Plataea,  so  at  Syracuse  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  besiegers — the  people,  elate  with 
the  plenitude  of  recent  effort,  and  conscious  that  the  late  suc- 
cessful defence  had  been  the  joint  work  of  all,  were  in  a  state 
of  animated  democratical  impulse,  eager  for  the  utmost 
extension  and  equality  of  political  rights.  Even  before  the 
Athenian  siege,  the  government  had  been  democratical ;  a 
fact,  which  Thucydidds  notices  as  among  the  causes  of  the 
successful  defence,  by  rendering  the  citizens  unanimous  in 
resistance,  and  by  preventing  the  besiegers  from  exciting 
intestine  discontent^  But  in  the  period  immediately  after  the 
siege,  it  underwent  changes  which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it 
still  more  democratical.  On  the  proposition  of  an  influential 
citizen  named  Diokl^s,  a  commission  of  Ten  was  named,  of 
which  he  was  president,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  both  the 
constitution  and  the  legislation  of  the  city.  Some  organic 
alterations  were  adopted,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  lot  should 
be  adopted,  instead  of  the  principle  of  election,  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  magistrates.  Furthermore,  a  new  code,  or  collection 
of  criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up  and  sanc- 
tioned. We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that 
its  penalties  were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of 
offences  minute  and  special,  and  its  language  often  obscure  as 
well  as  brief.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Laws  of 
Dioklds,  the  chief  of  the  Committee  who  had  prepared  it. 

*  Thucyd.  vu.  55. 
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Though  now  adopted  at  Syracuse,  it  did  not  last  long  ;  for  we 
shall  find  in  five  or  six  years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius 
extinguishing  it,  just  as  Peisistratus  had  put  down  the 
Solonian  legislation  at  Athens.  But  it  was  again  revived  at 
the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  afler  the  lapse  of 
more  than  sixty  years ;  with  comments  and  modifications  by 
a  committee,  among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians 
Kephalus  and  Timoleon.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  copied 
in  various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained  in  force 
until  the  absorption  of  all  Sicily  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans.^ 

We  have  the  austere  character  of  Diokl^s  illustrated  by  a 
Difficuitir  of  story  (of  more  than  dubious  credit,*  and  of  which  the 
what  thai  like  is  recounted  respecting  other  Grecian  legislators), 
was.  that  having  inadvertently  violated  one  of  his  own 

enactments,  he  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on 
his  own  sword.  But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to 
know  the  substance  of  his  laws^  which  would  have  thrown  so 
much  light  on  the  sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks.  Nor  can  we  distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the 
political  constitution  of  Syracuse  was  now  changed.  For 
though  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the 
nomination  of  magistrates,  yet  he  does  not  state  whether  it 
was  applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under  what  reserves  and 
exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted  at  Athens. 
Aristotle,  too,  states  that  the  Syracusan  people,  after  the 
Athenian  siege,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  partial 
democracy  into  an  entire  democracy.  Yet  he  describes  Diony- 
sius, five  or  six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself  up  to  the 
despotism  by  the  most  violent  demagogic  opposition ;  and 
as  having  accused,  disgraced,  and  over-thrown  certain  rich 
leaders  then  in  possession  of  the  functions  of  government'  If 
the  constitutional  forms  were  rendered  more  democratical,  it 
would  seem  that  the  practice  cannot  have  materially  changed, 
and  that  the  persons  actually  in  leading  function  still  continued 
to  be  rich  men. 


•  Diodor.  xiii.  33-35. 

•  Compare  Diodor.    xiii.  75 — about 
the  banishment  of  Diokl^ 

•  Aristotd.  Politic,  v.  3,  4.     Koi  ^v 

rjis  Wkijj  tow  iroKiiAou  rov  wphs  *ABfi» 
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The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxos  and 
Katana,  after  continuing  more  than  three  years/  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  an  enemy  from  without,  even  ftx>m 
more  formidable  than  Athens.    This  time,  the  in-  ^^*'******' 
vader  was  not  Hellenic,  but  Phoenician — the  ancient  foe  of 
Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful  year 
(480  B.c)  which  transported  Xerxes  across  the  Helles- 
pont to  meet  his  defeat  at  Salamis,  the  Carthaginians  oftheCar- 
had  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast  mercenary  host  under  **^ 
Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  in  Himera  the  despot 
Terillus,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum. 
On  that  occasion,  Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  his  large 
army  defeated,  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon,  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Himera.  So  deep  had  been  the  impression 
left  by  this  defeat,  that  for  the  seventy  years  which  intervened 
between  480410  B.C,  the  Carthaginians  had  never  agaih 
invaded  the  island.  They  resumed  their  aggressions  shortly 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  power  before  Syracuse  ; 
which  same  event  had  also  stimulated  the  Persians,  who  had 
been  kept  in  restraint  while  the  Athenian  empire  remained 
unimpaired,  again  to  act  offensively  for  the  recovery  of  their 
dominion  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  great  naval  power  of 
Athens,  inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but  even  alarm  to 
Carthage,^  had  been  a  saf^uard  to  the  Hellenic  world  both 
at  its  eastern  and  its  western  extremity.  No  sooner  was  that 
safeguard  overthrown,  than  the  hostile  pressure  of  the  foreigner 
began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western  Sicily  as  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  JEgeam. 

From  this  time  forward  for  two  centuries,   down  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  ^  ^  ^80.410. 
will  be  found  frequent  in  their  aggressive  interven-  Extent  of 
tions  in  Sicily,  and  upon  an  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  nian  empire 
act  powerfully  on  the  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  ^^. 
Whether  any  internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make  Liby^ 
them  abstain  from  intervention  during  the  preceding         *^**"'' 
generations,  we  are  unable  to  say.   The  history  of  this  powerful 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  56.  1  thai  ir4fv^    Oh  yho  M\in<rrop  ab» 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  34.    Speech  of  Hermo-  '  rois,  AXA*  M,  Hik  4>6fiov  fiVl  /lit  wore 
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and  wealthy  city  is  very  little  known.  We  make  out  a  few 
facts,  which  impart  a  general  idea  both  of  her  oligarchical 
government,  and  of  her  extensive  colonial  possessions,  but 
which  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  her  continuous  history.  Her 
possessions  were  most  extensive,  along  the  coast  of  Africa  both 
eastward  and  westward  from  her  city ;  comprehending  also  Sar^ 
dinia  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at  this  time,  probably)  few 
settlements  in  Spain.  She  had  quite  enough  to  occupy  her  at- 
tention elsewhere,  without  meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs ;  the 
more  so,  as  her  province  in  Sicily  was  rather  a  dependent  ally 
than  a  colonial  possession.  In  the  early  treaties  made  with 
Rome,  the  Carthaginians  restrict  and  even  interdict  the  traffic 
of  the  Romans  both  with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except  Carthage 
itselOf  but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse  with 
the  Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily ;  which  they  consider  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the  cities  of 
Latium  stood  in  to  Rome.^  While  the  connexion  of  Carthage 
with  Sicily  was  thus  less  close,  it  would  appear  that  her  other 
dependencies  gave  her  much  trouble  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  her  own  harsh  and  extortionate  dominion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  or  second 
centuries  B.C. ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  presumptive  con- 
clusions as  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  general  system  pursued.  The  maximum  of  her  power 
was  attained  before  her  first  war  with  Rome,  which  b^^an 
in  264  B.C. ;  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  both  of  them 
greatly  reduced  her  strength  and  dominion.  Yet  in  spite  of 
such  reduction  we  learn  that  about  1 50  B.C.,  shortly  before  the 
third  Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the  capture  and  depopulation 


^  Polybius,  iiL  22,  23,  24. 

He  gives  three  separate  treaties  (either 
ivhoUy  or  in  part)  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians  and  Romans.  The  latest  of  the 
tiiree  belongs  to  the  days  of  Pyrrhus, 
about  278  B.C. ;  the  earliest  to  508  B.C. 
The  intermediate  treaty  is  not  marked 
as  to  date  by  any  specific  evidence,  but 
I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is 
so  late  as  345  B.C.,  which  is  the  date 
assi^ed  to  it  by  Casaubpn,  identifying 
it  with  the  treaty  alluded  to  by  Livy,  vii. 
27.  1  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  of  earlier  date,  somewhere 


between  480-410  B.C.  This  second  treaty 
is  far  more  restrictive  than  the  firsts 
against  the  Romans ;  for  it  interdicts 
them  from  all  traffic  either  with  Sar- 
dinia or  Africa,  except  the  city  of  Car- 
thage itself;  the  first  treaty  permitted 
such  trade  under  certain  limitations  and 
conditions.  The  second  treaty  argues  a 
comparative  superiority  of  Carthage  to 
Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  than  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth. 
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of  the  city,  not  less  than  700,000  souls*  were  computed  in  it  as 
occupants  of  a/ortified  circumference  of  above  twenty  miles, 
covering  a  peninsula  with  its  isthmus.  Upon  this  isthmus  its 
citadel  Byrsa  was  situated,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of 
its  own,  and  crowned  at  its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple 
of  iGsculapius.  The  numerous  population  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  Utica  (a  considerable  city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia 
more  anciently  than  even  Carthage  itsplf,  and  always  inde- 
pendent of  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condition  of  an 
inferior  and  discontented  ally)  was  within  the  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  Carthage*  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seem- 
ingly not  much  farther  off  on  the  other.  Even  at  that  time, 
too,  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  possessed  300  tribu- 
tary cities  in  Libya.^  Yet  this  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged  to  them  certainly  in 
the  fourth  century  B.a,  and  in  all  probability  also  between 
480 — ^410  B.a  That  empire  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  near  the  Great  Syrtis — ^westward  all 
along  the  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  H6rakl6s  and  the  western 
coast  of  Morocco,  The  line  of  coast  south-east  of  Carthage, 
as  far  as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  was  proverbial 
(under  the  name  of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia)  for  its  fer- 
tility. Along  this  extensive  line  were  distributed  indigenous 
Libyan  tribes,  living  by  agriculture ;  and  a  mixed  population 
called  Liby-Phcenicians,  formed  by  intermarriage  and  coalition 
of  some  of  these  tribes  either  with  colonists  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  or  perhaps  with  a  Canaanitish  population  akin  in  race 
to  the  Phoenicians,  yet  of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the 
country.*  These  Liby-Phoenicians  dwelt  in  towns,  seemingly 
of  moderate  size  and  unfortified,  but  each  surrounded  by  a 
territory  ample  and  fertile,  yielding  large  produce.  They 
were  assiduous  cultivators,  but  generally  unwarlike,  which 
latter  quality  was  ascribed  by  ancient  theory  to  the  extreme 
richness  of  their  soil*     Of  the   Liby-Phoenician  towns  the 

*  Strabo,   xvii.  p.  832,   833 ;   Livy,  t      •  Strabo,  ut  sup. 
Epitome,  Kb.  51.  i      *  This  is  the  view  of  Movers,  sus- 

Strabo  gives  the  circumference  as  360  tained  with  much  plausibility,  in  his 
stadia,  and  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  learned  and  instructive  work — Ges- 
as  60  stadia.  But  this  is  noticed  by  chichte  der  Phoenizier,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p. 
Barth  as  much  exaggerated  (Wande-  43^-455*  See  Diodor.  xx.  55. 
rungcn  auf  der  Kiiste  des  Mittelmeers,  i  *  Livy,  xxix.  25.  Compare  the  last 
p.  85).  chapter  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 

'  Appian.  Reb.  Punic,  viii.  75. 
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number  is  not  known  to  us,  but  it  must  have  been  prodigiously- 
great,  since  we  are  told  that  both  Agathokl^s  and  Regulus  in 
their  respective  invasions  captured  no  less  than  200.  A  single 
district,  called  Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as  having  50  towns.^ 
A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast — Hippo,  Utica,  Adrume- 
tum,  Thapsus,  Leptis,  &c — were  colonies  from  Tyre, 
like  Carthage  herself  With  respect  to  Carthage, 
therefore,  they  stood  upon  a  different  footing  from 
the  Liby-Phoenician  towns,  either  maritime  or  in  the 
interior.  Yet  the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to 
render  every  town  tributary,  with  the  exception  of 
They  thus  derived  revenue  from  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  fertile  region,  Tyrian,  Liby-Phoenician,  and  indigenous 
Libyan  ;  and  the  amount  which  they  imposed  appears  to  have 
been  exorbitant  At  one  time,  immediately  after  the  first 
Punic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural  cultivators  as  much  as 
one-half  of  their  produce,*  and  doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tri- 
bute levied  upon  the  towns.  The  town  and  district  of  Leptis 
paid  to  them  a  tribute  of  one  talent  per  day,  or  365  talents 
annually.  Such  exactions  were  not  collected  without  extreme 
harshness  of  enforcement,  sometimes  stripping  the  tax-payer 
of  all  that  he  possessed  ;  and  even  tearing  him  from  his  family 
to  be  sold  in  person  for  a  slave.^    Accordingly  the  general 


Harsh  deal- 
ing of  Car- 
thage to- 
wards her 
subjects. 
Colonies 
sent  out 
from 
Carthage. 

Utica. 


*  Diodor.  xv.  17  ;  Appian.  viii.  3,  68. 

'  Colonel  Leake  observes,  with  res- 
pect to  the  modem  Greeks,  who  work 
on  the  plains  of  Turkey,  upon  the  landed 
property  of  Turkish  proprietors — "The 
Helots  seem  to  have  resembled  the 
Greeks,  who  labour  on  the  Turkish 
forms  in  the  plains  of  Turkey,  and  who 
are  bound  to  account  to  their  masters 
for  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
as  Tyrtaeus  says  ot  the  Messenians  of 
his  time — 

*0<rrcp  &MK  fMye[XoiC  ivBtn  rcip^fMvoi 

*H/u<rv  iray,  ootrov  Kdpmm^  apovpa  ^^kh. 
(Tyrtaous,  Frag.  5,  ed.  Schneid.) 

The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard'' 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  168). 

•  Polybius,  i.  72 ;  Livy,  xxxiv.  62. 
Movers  (Geschichte  der  Phoenizier, 

ii.  2.  p.  455)  assigns  this  large  assess- 
ment to  Leptis  Magna  ;  but  the  passage 
of  Livy  can  relate  only  to  Leptis  Parva, 
in  the  r^on  called  Emporia. 


Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  far  greater 
distance  from  Carthage,  near  the  Great 
Syrtis. 

Dr.  Barth  (Wandenmgen  durch  die 
Kiistenlander  des  Mittellandischen 
Meers,  p.  81-146)  has  given  a  recent 
and  valuable  examination  of  the  ate  of 
Carthage  and  of  the  neighbouring  re* 
gions.  On  his  map,  however,  the  terri- 
tory called  Empona  is  marked  near  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  200  miles  from  Carthage 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  3).  Yet  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  name  Emporia  must  have 
comprised  the  territory  south  of  Car- 
thage and  approaching  very  near  to  the 
city  ;  for  Scipio  Africanus,  in  his  expe- 
dition from  Sicily,  directed  his  pilots  to 
steer  for  Emporia.  He  intended  to  land 
very  near  Carthage;  and  he  actually 
did  land  on  the  White  Cape,  near  to 
that  city,  but  on  the  north  side,  and  still 
nearer  to  Utica.  This  region  north  of 
Carthage  was  probably  not  included  in 
the  name  Emporia  (Livy  xxix,  25-27). 
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sentiment  among  the  dependencies  towards  Carthage  was  one 
of  mingled  fear  and  hatred,  which  rendered  them  eager  to 
revolt  on  the  landing  of  any  foreign  invader.  In  some  cases 
the  Carthaginians  seem  to  have  guarded  against  such  con- 
tingencies  by  paid  garrisons ;  but  they  also  provided  a  species 
of  garrison  from  among  their  own  citizens ;  by  sending  out 
from  Carthage  poor  men,  and  assigning  to  them  lots  of  land 
with  the  cultivators  attached.  This  provision  for  poor  citizens 
as  emigrants  (mainly  analogous  to  the  Roman  colonies),  was 
a  standing  feature  in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  obviating  discontent  among  their  town 
population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over  their  depen- 
dencies abroad.^ 

In  the  fifth  century  RC,  the  Carthaginians  had  no  appre- 
hension of  any  foreign  enemy  invading  them  from  . 
seaward;  an  enterprise  first  attempted  in  316  B.C.,  force <7 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  by  the  Syracusan  Aga- 
thoklSs.  Nor  were  their  enemies  on  the  land  side  formidable 
as  conquerors,  though  they  were  extremely  annoying  as  plun- 
derers. The  Numidians  and  other  native  tribes,  half-naked 
and  predatory  horsemen,  distinguished  for  speed  as  well  as 
for  indefatigable  activity,  so  harassed  the  individual  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  that  the  Carthaginians  dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to 
keep  them  off.'  But  these  barbarians  did  not  acquire  suffi- 
cient organisation  to  act  for  permanent  objects,  until  the  reign  of 
Masinissa  and  the  second  Punic  war  with  Rome.  During  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  therefore  (prior  to  the  invasion 
of  Agathoklfis),  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians 
was  constantly  aggressive  and  in  foreign  parts.  For  these 
purposes  they  chiefly  employed  foreigjn  mercenaries,  hired  for 
the  occasion  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the 


'  AristoteL  Politic,  ii.  8,  9 ;  vi.  3,  5. 
*  Appian.  viiL  32,  54,  59;  Phlegon. 
Trail,  de  Mirabilibus,    c.   18.     EHfAa- 

riovs  'rtpirai^o€iorr<u  r^r  iiiatf  Iwao- 
xW,  cdpcir  opiOffffoinas  9bo  (rK€\trohs 
4v  ffip^  K9i/i4yovs,  &c« 

The  line  of  trench  however  was  dug 
apparently  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion;  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians afterwards,  as  they  grew  more 
powerfal,  extended  their  possessions 
beyond  the  trench^  as  we  see  by  the 


passages  of  Appian  above  referred  to. 

Movers  (Gesch.  der  Pboeniz.  ii.  2.  p. 
457)  identifies  this  trench  with  the  one 
which  Pliny  names  near  Thense  on  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  as  having  been  dug  by 
order  of  the  second  Africanus — to  form 
a  boundanr  between  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  the  dominion  ot  the 
native  kin^s  (Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  3).  But 
I  greatly  doubt  such  identity.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  last  is  distinct 
from  the  Carthaginian  trench. 
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Western  Mediterranean,  together  with  conscripts  from  their 
Libyan  dependencies.     The  native  Carthaginians/  though  en- 
couraged by  honorary  marks  to  undertake  this  military  ser- 
vice, were  generally  averse  to  it,  and  sparingly  employed. 
But  these  citizens,  though  not  often  sent  on  foreign  service, 
constituted  a  most  formidable  force  when  called  upon.     No 
less  than  forty  thousand  hoplites  went  forth  from  the  gates  of 
Carthage  to  resist  Agfathokl^s,  together  with  one  thousand 
cavalry,  and  two  thousand  war-chariots.*    An  immense  public 
magazine — of  arms,  muniments  of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  pro- 
visions— appears  to  have  been  kept  in  the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the 
citadel  of  Carthage.*    A  chosen  division  of  2500  citizens,  men 
of  wealth  and   family,  formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred 
Band  of  Carthage,*  distingfuished  for  their  bravery  in  the  field 
as  well  as  for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  which  formed  part  of  their  baggage.     We  shall 
find  these  citizen  troops  occasionally  employed  on  service  in 
Sicily ;  but  most  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army  consists  of 
Gauls,  Iberians,  Libyans,  &a,  a  mingled  host  got  together 
for  the  occasion,  discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in  customa 
Such  men  had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  fought — seldom,  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they 
served ;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage  with  bad 
faith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruction.*    A  military- 
system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with  danger,  if  ever  the 
mercenary  soldiers  got  footing  in  Africa ;  as  happened  after 
the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.     But  on  foreign  service  in  Sicily  these  mercenaries  oflen 
enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the  cost  only  of  her 
money,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens. 
The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  generally  to  have  relied,  like 
Persians,   upon  numbers — manifesting  little  or  no  military 


*  A  Carthaginian  citizen  wore  as 
many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns 
(AristoteL  Politic,  vii  2,  6). 

•  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

■  Appian,  viii.  80.  Twenty  thousand 
panoplies,  together  with  an  immense 
stock  of  weapons  and  engines  of  siege, 
were  delivered  up  to  the  perfidious 
manoeuvres  of  the  Romans,  a  little 
before  the  last  siege  of  Carthage. 

See  Botticher,  Geschichte  der  Car- 
thager,  p.  2025. 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  8. 

*  See  the  striking  description  in  Livy, 
of  the  motley  composition  of  the  Car- 
thaginian mercenary  armies,  where  he 
bestows  just  admiration  on  the  genius 
of  Hannibal,  for  having  alwa3rs  main- 
tained his  ascendency  over  them,  and 
kept  them  in  obedience  and  haimony 
(Livy,  xxviii.  12).  Compare  Poljrbius, 
i.  65-67,  and  the  manner  m  which  Imil- 
kon  abandoned  his  mercenaries  to  des- 
truction at  Syracuse  (Diodor.  xiv.  75-77). 
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skill ;  until  we  come  to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted 
under  Hamilkar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal. 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the  facts 
known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  its  real  working.  The  magistrates  consdtudon 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or  Suflfetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate.^  They 
seem  to  have  been  renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the 
same  persons  were  re-eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  they  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  prin- 
cipal families  or  gentes.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  distributed  into  three 
tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three  hundred  gentes — something  in 
the  manner  of  the  Roman  patricians.  From  these  gentes 
emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  tYixrty  principes  re- 
presenting the  curiae  ;  *  sometimes  a  still  smaller,  of  only  ten 
principes.  These  little  councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  political  proceeding's  of  Carthage ;  and  perhaps  the 
Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius  calls  the  Gerusia  or 
Council  of  Ancients — the  Three  Hundred,  with  thatj  which 
he  calls  the  Senate.*  Aristotle  assimilates  the  two  Kings  (Suf- 
fetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two  Kings  of  Sparta — and  the  Ge- 
rusia of  Carthage  ako  to  that  of  Sparta  ;*  which  latter  con- 
sisted of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings  who  sat  in  it 
But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  tp  any  assembly  at  Carthage 
analogous  to  what  Polybius  calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions 
two  Councils,  one  of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one 
hundred  and  four;  and  certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Pen- 
tarchies.  He  compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four 
to  the  Spartan  Ephors  ;  yet  again  he  talks  of  the  Pentarchies 
as  invested  with  extensive  functions,  and  terms  the  Council  of 


'  There  were  in   like    maimer  two  !  483-499. 


Saflfetes  in  Gades  and  each  of  the  other 
Phoenician  colonies  (Livy,  xxyiii.  37). 
Cornelius  Nepos  (Hannibal,  c  7)  ttdks 
of  Hannibal  as  having  been  made  king 


•  Polybius,  X.  18;  Livy,  xxx.  16. 

Yet  again  Polybius  in  another  place 
speaks  of  the  Gerontion  at  Carthage  as 
representing  the  aristocratical  force,  and 


(rex)  when  he  was  invested  with  his  j  as  opposed  to  the  vXiiBos  or  people  (vi. 
great  foreign  military  command,  at  1  u).  It  would  seem  that  by  Ttp6mov 
twenty-two  vears  of  age.  So  Diodorus  he  must  mean  the  same  as  the  assembly 
(xiv.  54)  talks  about  fmilkon,  and  He-  called  in  another  passage  (x.  18)  lify^ 
rodotus  (vii.  166)  about  Hamilkar.  icXurof. 

'  See  Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ii.  i,  p.        *  AristoteL  Politic  ii.  8,  2. 
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one  hundred  the  greatest  authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this 
last  Council  was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a  check 
upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo  Judicum ;  of  which 
Livy  speaks  after  the  second  Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its 
members  perpetual,  and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the 
other  assemblies  and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Through 
the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to  lessen  the 
overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges  ;  causing  them  to 
be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of  being  perpetual.^ 

These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable  authors, 
Oligarchical  convcy  SO  Httlc  information  and  are  withal  so  difl5- 
SntimeSlt  ^^^^  ^^  reconcllc,  that  both  the  structure  and  working 
^^*^*«*-  of  the  political  machine  at  Carthage  may  be  said  to 
be  unknown.*  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the 
government  was  highly  oligarchical ;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and 
powerful  families  divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices 
and  influence  of  the  state ;  that  they  maintained  themselves 
in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from  the  multitude  ;* 
that  they  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed ;  and  that  the  treat- 
ment with  which,  through  these  violent  party-antipathies, 
unsuccessful  generals  were  visited,  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.* 
It  appears  that  wealth  was  one  indispensable  qualification, 
and  that  magistrates  and  generals  procured  their  appoint- 
ments in  a  great  measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corrup- 
tion, one  variety  was  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the 
citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the  curia  or  the  political 
associations ;  a  habit  so  continual,  and  embracing  so  wide  a 
circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle  compares  these  banquets  to  the 
phiditia  or  public  mess  of  Sparta.*    There  was  a  Demos  or 


'  Livy,  xxxiii.  46.  Justin  (xix.  2) 
mentions  the  100  select  Senators  set 
apart  as  judges. 

•  Heeren  (Ideen  iiber  den  Verkehr 
der  Alten  Welt,  part  il  p.  138,  3rd 
edit.)  and  Kluge  fya  his  £)issertation, 
Aristoteles  de  Politic  Carthaginiensium, 
Wratisl.  1824)  have  discussed  all  these 
passages  with  ability.  But  their  mate- 
rials do  not  enable  them  to  reach  any 
certainty. 

'  Valerius  Max.  ix.  5,  4.  **  Insolen- 
tiae  inter  Carthaginiensem  et  Campanum 


senatum  auasi  semulatio  fiiit  Hie  oiim 
separato  &  plebe  balneo  larabatiir,  hie 
diverso  foro  utebatur.'* 

*  Diodor.  xx.  10;  xxiii  9;  Valer. 
Max.  ii.  7,  I. 

•  Aristotel.  Politic  iii.  5,  6. 

These  banquets  must  have  been 
settled,  daily  proceedings — as  well  as 
multitudinous,  m  order  to  furnish  even 
apparent  warrant  for  the  comparison 
which  Aristotle  makes  with  tlie  Spartan 
public  mess.  But  even  granting  the 
analogy  on  these  external  points — the 
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people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted  on  particular  occa- 
sionSy  and  before  whom  propositions  were  publicly  debated, 
in  cases  where  the  Suifetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not 
all  of  one  mind.^  How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  less 
considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the 
rich  families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative 
appointments  with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c 
The  purposes  of  government  were  determined,  its  powers 
wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held — Suffetes,  Senators,  Gene- 
rals, or  Judges — by  the  members  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
families ;  and  the  chief  opposition  which  they  encountered, 
was  from  their  feuds  against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the 
government  was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well 
for  internal  tranquillity,  as  for  systematic  foreigpti  and  com* 
mercial  aggrandisement  Within  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle, 
Carthage  had  never  suffered  either  the  successful  usurpation 
of  a  despot,  or  any  violent  intestine  commotion.^ 

The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our  notice 
is  Mago  (seemingly  about  S  30-500  B.C.),  who  is  said  powerfta 
to  have  mainly  contributed  to  organize  the  forces,  cSS^JL 
and  extend  the  dominion  of  Carthage.    Of  his  two  nSSkar, 
sons,   one,   Hasdrubal,  perished  after  a  victorious  Hasdmbai. 
career  in  Sardinia ;  ^  the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the 
battle  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by 


intrinsic  difference  of  character  and 
purpose  between  the  two  must  have 
been  so  great  that  the  comparison 
seems  not  happy. 

Livy  (xxxiv.  6i)  talks  of  the  circuit  et 
comnvia  at  Carthage ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  general  expression,  without 
particular  reference  to  the  public  ban- 
quets mentioned  by  Aristotle. 

»  AristoteL  Polit  ii.  8,  3. 

«  Aristot  Polit  iu  8,  I.  He  briefly 
alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of 
Hanno  (v.  6,  2),  which  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Justin.  (xxL  4).  Hanno  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  putting 
to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  him- 
self despot  But  he  was  detect^,  and 
executed  under  the  severest  tortures; 
all  his  &mily  being  put  to  death  along 
with  him. 


Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  make 
out  Aristotle's  statements  about  the 
Carthaginian  government — but  some  of 
them  are  even  contradictory.  One  of 
these  (v.  10,  3)  has  been  pointed  out  by 
M.  Barth^lemy  St  Hilaire,  who  pro- 
poses to  read  h  XoXm^^yi  insteaa  of 
i¥  Kapxn^^i^t'  In  another  place  (v.  10, 
4)  Aristotle  calls  Carthage  {iy  Kapxn' 
iirt  liiinoKparoufi4yp)  a  state  demo- 
cratically governed;  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  what  he  sa3rs  in  ii  8, 
respecting  its  government 

Aristoue  compares  the  Council  of 
104  at  Carthage  to  the  Spartan  Ephors. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so 
numerous  a  body  could  have  transacted 
the  infinite'  diversity  of  administrative 
and  other  business  performed  by  the 
five  Ephors.  ■  Justin,  xix.  i. 
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Gelon,  as  has  been  already  recounted.  After  the  death  of 
Hamilkafy  his  son  Giskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile, 
and  passed  his  life  in  Sicily  at  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus.*  But 
the  sons  of  Hasdrubal  still  remained  at  Carthage,  the  most 
powerful  citizens  in  the  state  ;  carrying  on  hostilities  s^ainst 
the  Moors  and  other  indigenous  Africans,  whom  they  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  tribute  which  Carthage  had  paid, 
down  to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon  the  city  was 
situated.  This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have  been  so  power- 
ful that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary;  and  for  that  purpose  the  select  One  Hundred 
Senators  sitting  as  Judges  were  now  nominated  for  the  first 
time.*  Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless  tended  to  prevent  the 
Carthaginians  from  farther  interference  in  Sicily,  during  the 
interval  between  480-410  B.C.  There  were  probably  other 
causes  ako,  not  known  to  us — and  down  to  the  year  413  B.C., 
the  formidable  naval  power  of  Athens  (as  has  been  already 
remarked)  kept  them  on  the  watch  even  for  themselves.  But 
now,  after  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe  before  Syracuse 
apprehensions  from  that  quarter  were  dissipated  ;  so  that 
Carthage  ag^in  found  leisure,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  seek  in 
Sicily  both  aggrandisement  and  revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the  same 
quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the  motive  for 
the  recent  invasion  by  Athens,  now  served  in  the 
EgertTand  Hke  Capacity  as  prompters  to  Carthage.  The  in- 
sidiy.  habitants  of  Egesta,  engaged  in  an  unequal  war 
with  rival  neighbours  at  Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the 
soliciting  parties.  They  had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  with- 
out success,^  before  they  thought  of  sending  to  invoke  aid 
from  Athens.  This  war  indeed  had  been  for  the  time  merged 
and  forgotten  in  the  larger  Athenian  enterprise  against  Syra- 
cuse ;  but  it  revived  after  that  catastrophe,  wherein  Athens 
and  her  armament  were  shipwrecked  The  Egestaeans  had 
not  only  lost  their  protectors,  but  had  incurred  aggravated 
hostility  from  their  neighbours,    for   having   brought    upon 
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*  Diodor.  xiii. 

•  Justin,  xix.  2. 


•  Diodor.  xii.  82. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  war  which 
Diodorus  mentions  to  have  taken  place 
in  452  B.C.,  between  the  Egestaeans  and 


Lilybseans — was  really  a  war  between 
Egesta  and  Selinus  (see  Diodor.  3d.  86 
— with  Wesseling's  note).  Lilybgeum 
as  a  town  attained  no  importance  until 
after  the  capture  of  Motye  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  396  B.c. 
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Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy.  Their  original 
quarrel  with  Selinus  had  related  to  a  disputed  portion  of 
border  territory.  This  point  they  no  longer  felt  competent 
to  maintain  under  their  present  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. But  the  Selinuntines,  confident,  as  well  as  angry, 
were  now  not  satisfied  with  success  in  their  original  claim. 
They  proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestaeans  of  other  lands  indis- 
putably belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced  the  in- 
tegnty  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no  other 
quarter  could  the  Egestaeans  turn,  with  any  chance  of  finding 
both  will  and  power  to  protect  them,  except  to  Carthage.^ 

The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic,  or  at  least  only  semi- 
Hellenic)  was  situated  on  or  near  the  northern  line  Application 
of  Sicilian  coast,  not  far  from  the  western  cape  of  the  ^^  ^ 
island,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  [^"^"Jfon 
Carthaginian  settlements — Motyfe,  Panormus  (now  g^J^^of 
Palermo),  and  Soloeis  or  Soluntum.  Selinus  also  »»«»"»«*• 
was  near  the  western  cape,  but  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
with  its  territory  conterminous  to  the  southern  portion  of 
Egesta.  When  therefore  the  Egestaean  envoys  presented  their 
urgent  supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid,  proclaiming  that 
unless  assisted  they  must  be  subjugated  and  become  a  de- 
pendency of  Selinus — the  Carthaginians  would  not  unreason- 
ably conceive,  that  their  own  Sicilian  settlements  would  be 
endangered,  if  their  closest  Hellenic,  neighbour  were  allowed 
thus  to  aggrandize  herself.  Accordingly  they  agreed  to  grant 
the  aid  solicited ;  yet  not  without  much  debate  and  hesitation. 
They  were  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  resuming  military  operations 
in  Sicily — ^which  had  been  laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and 
had  moreover  left  such  disastrous  recollections  * — at  a  moment 
when  Syracusan  courage  stood  in  high  renown,  from  the 
recent  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  But  the  re- 
collections of  the  Gelonian  victory  at  Himera,  while  they 
suggested  apprehension,  also  kindled  the  appetite  of  revenge ; 
especially  in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  that 
general  Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death.  Hannibal 
was  at  this  moment  King,  or  rather  first  of  the  two  Suf- 
fetes,  chief  executive  magistrate  of  Carthage,  as  his  grand- 
father had  been  seventy  years  before.     So  violent  had  been 
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the  impression  made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of 
Himera,  that  they  had  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain 
general  Hamilkar  and  father  of  Hannibal,  and  had  condenmed 
him  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  exile.  He  had  chosen  the  Greek 
city  of  Selinus,  where  probably  Hannibal  also  had  spent  his 
youth,  though  restored  since  to  his  country  and  to  his  family 
consequence — and  from  whence  he  brought  back  an  intense 
antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as  an  impatience  to 
wipe  off  by  a  sig^nal  revenge  the  dishonour  both  of  his  country 
and  of  his  family.  Accordingly,  espousing  with  warmth  the 
request  of  the  Egestaeans,  he  obtained  from  the  Senate  autho- 
rity to  take  effective  measures  for  their  protectioa* 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta  and 
■.c  410.  Selinus  to  remonstrate  against  the  encroachments  of 
Carthagi.  the  Seliuuntines ;  with  farther  instructions,  in  case 
J^to^^  remonstrance  proved  ineffectual,  to  proceed  with  the 
niStSiiy  of  Egestaeans  to  Syracuse,  and  there  submit  the  whole 
Syracuse,  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Syracusans.  He 
foresaw  that  the  Selinuntines,  having  superiority  of  force  on 
their  side,  would  refuse  to  acknowledg^e  any  arbitration  ;  and 
that  the  Syracusans,  respectfully  invoked  by  one  party,  but 
rejected  by  the  other,  would  stand  aside  from  the  quarrel 
altogether.  It  turned  out  as  he  had  expected.  The  Selinun- 
tines sent  envoys  to  Syracuse,  to  protest  against  the  repre- 
sentations from  Egesta  and  Carthage  ;  but  declined  to  refer 
their  case  to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  the  Syracusans  passed 
a  vote  that  they  would  maintain  their  alliance  with  Selinus^ 
yet  without  impeachment  of  their  pacific  relations  with  Car- 


*  Diodor.  xiu.  43.  Kar^onyo'ai^  m-pa" 
nfyhy  rhy  *Kwi(iw^  xark  r^/tovt  rirt 
fiafftkt^rrei,  Odros  9k  fp  vlmphs  fukv 
rov  wphf  T4\mya  wohtfiiiiramos  'A/JXxov. 
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itpoy6ymr  ikrtfdas    9iop$^€urBtu   fiov\6' 

The  banishment  of  Giskon,  and  that 
too  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  deserves 
notice,  as  a  point  of  comparison  between 
the  Greek  republics,  and  Carthage.  A 
defeated  general  in  Greece,  if  he  sur- 
vived his  defeat,  was  not  unfrequently 
banished,    even    where    there    seems 


neither  proof  nor  probability  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  mis- 
judgement, or  omission.  But  I  do  not 
recoUect  any  case  in  which,  when  a 
Grecian  general  thus  apparently  inno- 
cent was  not  merely  ddeated  but  slain 
in  the  battle,  his  son  was  banished  for 
life,  as  Giskon  was  banished  by  the 
Carthaginians.  In  appreciating  the 
manner  in  which  the  Grecian  states, 
both  democratical  and  oligarchical, 
dealt  with  their  officers,  the  contempo- 
rary republic  of  Carthage  is  one  impor- 
tant standard  of  comparison.  Those 
who  censure  the  Greeks,  will  have  to 
find  stronger  tcnns  of  condemnation 
when  they  review  the  proceedings  o£ 
the  Carthaginians. 
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thage ;.  thus  leaving  the  latter  free  to  act  without  obstruction. 
Hannibal  immediately  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid 
of  Egesta  :  5000  Libyans  or  Africans  ;  and  800  Campanian 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  formerly  in~the  pay  and  service  of 
the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  but  had  quitted  that  camp 
before  the  final  catastrophe  occurred.^ 

In  spite  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  countenance 
of  Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this  time  in  full 
power  and  prosperity,  still  believed  themselves  strong    *  *  '***** 
Qpough  to  subdue  Egesta.     Under  such  persuasion  oftheSdi! 
they  invaded  the  territory  with  their  full  force.   They  ^aS~ 
began  to  ravage  the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order  tho*E^.  ^ 
and  precaution ;  but  presently,  finding  no  enemy  in  ^T^i. 


the  field  to  oppose  them,  they  became  careless,  and 
spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly  plunder.  This  was  the 
moment  for  which  the  Egestxans  and  Carthaginians  were 
watching.  They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by  surprise,  de- 
feated them  with  the  loss  of  1000  men,  and  recaptured  the 
whole  booty.* 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offensive  on  the 
part  of  the  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  Measures  of 
or  despoiling  their  ancient  enemy  Egesta.  Only  so  ^uT^ 
far  as  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  latter,  had  s^^SSU- 
the  Carthaginians  yet  interfered.  But  against  such  ^S^^f 
an  interference  the  Selinuntmes,  if  they  had  taken  a  "amubaL 
prudent  measure  of  their  own  force,  would  have  seen  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  achieve  any  conquest  Moreover,  they  might 
perhaps  have  obtained  peace  now,  had  they  sought  it ;  as  a 
considerable  minority  among  them,  headed  by  a  citizen  named 
Empedion,'  urgently  recommended :  for  Selinus  appears 
always  to  have  been  on  more  friendly  terms  with  Carthage 
than  any  other  Grecian  city  in  Sicily.  Even  at  the  great 
battle  of  Himera,  the  Selinuntine  troops  had  not  only  not 
assisted  Gelon,  but  had  actually  fought  in  the  Carthaginian 
army  under  Hamilkar;^  a  plea,  which,  had  it  been  pressed, 
might  probably  have  had  weight  with  Hannibal.  But  this 
claim  upon  the  goodwill  of  Carthage  appears  only  to  have 
rendered  them  more  confident  and  passionate  in  braving  her 
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force  and  in  prosecuting  the  war.  They  sent  to  Sjnacuse  to 
ask  for  aid,  which  the  Syracusans,  under  present  circumstances, 
promised  to  send  them.  But  the  promise  was  given  with 
little  cordiality,  as  appears  by  the  manner  in  which  they  ful- 
filled it,  as  well  as  from  the  neutrality  which  they  had  pro- 
fessed so  recently  before;  for  the  contest  seemed  to  be 
aggressive  on  the  part  of  Selinus,  so  that  Syracuse  had  littie 
interest  in  helping  her  to  conquer  Elgesta.  Neither  Syracusans 
nor  Selinuntines  were  prepared  for  the  immense  preparations^ 
and  enei|^etic  rapidity  of  movement,  by  which  Hannibal  %t 
once  altered  the  character,  and  enlarged  the  purposes  of  the 
war.  He  employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in 
collecting  a  numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa, 
Spain  and  Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to 
ts^e  service.^ 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  B.C,  through  the 
exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  leave  Africa  with  a  great  fleet  of  sixty  triremes, 
and  1500  transports  or  vessels  of  burthen ;  ^  convey- 
ing an  army,  which,  according  to  the  comparatively 
low  estimate  of  Timaeus,  amounted  to  more  than 
100,000  men ;  while  Ephorus  extended  the  number 
to  200,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  together  with  muni- 
ments of  war  and  battering  machines  for  siege.  With  these 
he  steered  directly  for  the  western  Cape  of  Sicily,  Lilybaeum ; 
taking  care,  however,  to  land  his  troops  and  to  keep  his  fleet 
on  the  northern  side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay  near  Moty^— 
and  not  to  approach  the  southern  shore,  lest  he  should  alarm 
the  Syracusans  with  the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  prosecute 
his  voyage  farther  eastward  along  the  southern  coast  towards 
their  city.  By  this  precaution,  he  took  the  best  means  for  pro- 
longing the  period  of  Syracusan  inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an  enemy 
so  much  more  overwhelming  than  they  had  expected,  sent 
pressing  messengers  to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the  promised 
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It  cannot  therefore  be  exact — that 
which  Plutarch  affirms,  Timoleon,  c. 
30 — that  the  Carthaginians  had  never 
employed  Greeks  in  meir  service,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  the  Krim6sas — B.C 


340. 
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help.  They  had  made  no  provision  for  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive against  a  really  formidable  aggjressor.  Their  walls, 
though  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  Sicilian  neighbours, 
had  been  neglected  during  the  long-continued  absence  of  any 
foreign  besieger,  and  were  now  in  many  places  out  of  repair. 
Hannibal  left  them  no  time  to  make  good  past  deficiencies. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  powerful  armament  (as  the  unfortunate 
Nikias  had  done  five  years  before)  by  months  of  empty 
flourish  and  real  inaction,  he  waited  only  until  he  was  joined 
by  the  troops  from  Egesta,  and  the  neighbouring  Carthaginian 
dependencies^  and  then  marched  his  whole  force  straight  from 
Lilybaeum  to  Selinus.  Crossing  the  river  Mazara  in  his  way, 
and  storming  the  fort  which  lay  near  its  mouth,  he  soon  found 
himself  under  the  Selinuntine  walls.  He  distributed  his  army 
into  two  parts,  each  provided  with  battering  machines  and 
moveable  wooden  towers ;  and  then  assailed  the  walls  on 
many  points  at  once,  choosing  the  points  where  they  were 
most  accessible  or  most  dilapidated.  Archers  and  slingers  in 
great  numbers  were  posted  near  the  walls,  to  keep  up  a  dis- 
charge of  missiles  and  chase  away  the  defenders  from  the 
battlements.  Under  cover  of  such  discharge,  six  wooden 
towers  were  rolled  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they 
were  equal  or  nearly  equal  in  height,  so  that  the  armed  men 
in  their  interior  were  prepared  to  contend  with  the  defenders 
almost  on  a  level.  Against  other  portions  of  the  wall  batter- 
ing-rams with  iron  heads  were  driven  by  the  combined  strength 
of  multitudes,  shaking  or  breaking  through  its  substance,  espe- 
cially where  it  showed  symptoms  of  n^lect  or  decay.  Such 
were  the  methods  of  attack  which  Hannibal  now  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  unprepared  Selinuntines.  He  was  eager  to  fore- 
stall the  arrival  of  auxiliaries,  by  the  impetuous  movements  of 
his  innumerable  barbaric  host,  the  largest  seen  in  Sicily  since 
his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  defeated  before  Himera. 
Collected  from  all  the  shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean, 
it  presented  soldiers  heterogeneous  in  race,  in  arms,  in  lan- 
guage— ^in  everything,  except  bravery,  and  common  appetite 
for  blood  as  well  as  plunder.^ 

The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines,  when  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  destroying  hurricane,  is 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  54,  55. 
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not  to  be  described  It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Han- 
Bc  400.  nibal  to  impose  conditions  or  gprant  capitulation; 
Vigorous  for  he  had  promised  the  plunder  of  their  town  to 
SSH^  his  soldiers.  The  only  chance  of  the  besi^ed  was, 
^^>^  to  hold  out  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  until 
l!t1i^^^  they  could  receive  aid  from  their  Hellenic  brethren 
■***™^'  on  the  southern  coast  —  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
especially  Syracuse — all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn 
and  to  supplicate.  Their  armed  population  crowded  to  man 
the  walls,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  Greeks  and  citizens ; 
while  the  old  men  and  the  females,  though  oppressed  with 
agony  from  the  fate  which  seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all 
the  aid  and  encouragement  in  their  power.  Under  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  every  variety  of  war-cry,  the  assailants 
approached  the  walls,  encountering  everywhere  a  valiant 
resistance.  They  were  repulsed  again  and  c^ain,  with  the 
severest  loss.  But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those  who 
were^  slain  or  fatigued ;  and  at  length,  afler  a  murderous 
struggle,  a  body  of  Campanians  forced  their  way  over  the 
walls  into  the  town.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  temporary  advan- 
tage, the  heroic  efforts  of  the  besieged  drove  them  out  again 
or  slew  them,  so  that  night  arrived  without  the  capture  being 
accomplished.  For  nine  successive  days  was  the  assault  thus 
renewed  with  undiminished  fury;  for  nine  successive  days 
did  this  heroic  population  maintain  a  successful  resistance, 
though  their  enemies  were  numerous  enough  to  relieve  each 
other  perpetually — though  their  own  strength  was  every  day 
failing-i-and  though  not  a  single  friend  arrived  to  their  aid 
At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after  terrible  loss  to  the 
besiegers,  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the  weak  part  of 
the  wall  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into  the  city. 
Still  however  the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  walls  were 
carried,  continued  with  unabated  resolution  to  barricade  and 
defend  their  narrow  streets,  in  which  their  women  also  assisted, 
by  throwing  down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the  assailants  from 
the  house-tops.  All  these  barriers  were  successively  over- 
thrown, by  the  unexhausted  numbers,  and  increasing  passion, 
of  the  barbaric  host ;  so  that  the  defenders  were  driven  back 
from  all  sides  into  the  agora,  where  most  of  them  closed  their 
gallant  defence  by  an  honourable  death.  A  small  minority, 
among  whom  was  Empedion,  escaped  to  Agrigentum,  where 
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they  received  the  wannest  sympathy  and  the  most  hospitable 
treatment* 

Resistance  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  assailants  spread 
themselves  through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  of  in- 
satiate appetites — murderous,  lustful,  and  rapacious.  sKkedaad 
They  slaughtered  indiscriminately  elders  and  children,  mqrdac» 
preserving  only  the  grown  women  as  captives.  The 
sad  details  of  a  town  taken  by  storm  are  to  a  great  degree  the 
same  in  every  age  and  nation ;  but  the  destroying  barbarians 
at  Selinus  manifested  one  peculiarity,  which  marks  them  as 
lying  without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment 
They  mutilated  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  some  were  seen  with 
amputated  hands  strung  together  in  a  row  and  fastened  round 
their  girdles  ;  while  others  brandished  heads  on  [the  points  of 
their  spears  and  javelins.*  The  Greeks  (seemingly  not  nume- 
rous) who  served  under  Hannibal,  far  from  sharing  in  these 
ferocious  manifestations,  contributed  somewhat  to  mitigate 
the  deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferers.  Sixteen  thousand 
Selinuntines  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  five  thousand  to 
have  been  taken  captive ;  while  two  thousand  six  hundred 
escaped  to  Agrigentum.*  These  figures  are  probably  under, 
rather  than  above,  the  truth.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  entitled 
to  any  confidence ;  nor  do  they  give  us  any  account  of  the 
entire  population  in  its  different  categories — old  and  young — 
men  and  women — freemen  and  slaves — citizens  and  metics. 
We  can  only  pretend  to  appreciate  this  mournful  event  in  the 
gross.    All  exact  knowledge  of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honour  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the 
prudence  of  the  Hellenic  neighbours  of  Selinus,  that 
this  unfortunate  city  should  have  been  left  to  its  syn^uans 

•         .        V  •  ^  and  othcn 

fate  unassisted.     In  vam  was  messenger  after  mes-  inMnding 
senger  despatched,  as  the  defence  became  more  and  smof 
more  critical,  to  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Syracuse.  thd?!!m. 
The  military  force  of  the  two  former  was  indeed  made 
ready,  but  postponed  its  march  until  joined  by  that  of  the 
last ;  so  formidable  was  the  account  given  of  the  invading 
host     Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  not  ready.     They 
thought  it  requisite,  first,  to  close  the  war  which  they  were 
prosecuting  against  Katana  and  Naxos — next,  to  muster  a 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  56,  57.         •  Diodor.  xiii.  57.         *  Diodor.  xiii.  57,  58. 
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large  and  carefully-appointed  force.  Before  these  prelimi- 
naries were  finished,  the  nine  days  of  siege  were  past,  and 
the  death-hour  of  Selinus  had  sounded.  Probably  the  S)rra- 
cusans  were  misled  by  the  Sicilian  operations  of  Nikias,  who, 
banning  with  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  had  then  approached 
their  town  by  slow  blockade,  such  as  the  circumstances  of  his 
case  required.  Expecting  in  the  case  of  Selinus  that  Han- 
nibal would  enter  upon  the  like  elaborate  siege — and  not 
reflecting  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  miscel- 
laneous foreigfners  hired  for  the  occasion,  of  whose  lives  he 
could  afford  to  be  prodigal,  while  Nikias  commanded  citizens 
of  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  whom  he  could  not  expose 
to  the  murderous  but  thoroughgoing  process  of  ever-renewed 
assault  against  strong  walls  recently  erected — ^they  were  thun- 
derstruck on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of  carnage  had 
sufficed  for  the  capture. 

The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  of  3000,  who  at 
length  joined  the  Geloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Agrigentum, 
only  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  the  general  dismay  every- 
where diffused.  A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by  the  three  cities 
to  Hannibal,  entreating  him  to  permit  the  ransom  of  the 
captives,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  while  Em- 
pedion  went  at  the  same  time  to  sue  for  compassion  on  behalf 
of  his  own  fugitive  fellow-citizens.  To  the  former  demand 
the  victorious  Carthaginian  returned  an  answer  at  once  haughty 
and  characteristic — "  The  Selinuntines  have  not  been  able  to 
preserve  their  freedom,  and  must  now  submit  to  a  trial  of 
slavery.  The  gods  have  become  offended  with  them,  and 
have  taken  their  departure  from  the  town."  ^  To  Empedion, 
an  ancient  friend  and  pronounced  partisan  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, his  reply  was  more  indulgent  All  the  relatives  of 
Empedion,  found  alive  among  the  captives,  were  at  once 
given  up;  moreover  permission  was  granted  to  the  fugitive 
Selinuntines  to  return,  if  they  pleased,  and  re-occupy  the 
town  with  its  lands,  as  tributary  subjects  of  Carthage,  At 
the  same  time  that  he  g^ranted  such  permission,  however, 
Hannibal  at  once  caused  the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  even  the 


1  Diodor.   xUi.   ^9.      'O   8i    *Ayylfias 
airtKpldii,    rohi    (xtw     ScXiyovrrfovs    /i^ 
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town  with  its  temples  to  be  destroyed*    What  was  done 
about  the  proposed  ransom,  we  do  not  hear. 

Having  satiated  his  troops  with  this  rich  plunder,  Hannibal 
now  quitted  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  ^^  ^^ 
and  marched  across  the  island  to  Himera  on   its  Hannibal 
northern  coast     Though  Selinus,  as  the  enemy  of  Himenand 
Egesta,  had  received  the  first  shock  of  his  arms,  yet  Aid^S>"* 
it  was  against  Himera  that  the  grand  purpose  of  his  Jld^Dio- 
soul  was  directed     Here  it  was  that  Hamilkar  had  SJS""**"^ 
lost  both  his  army  and  his  life,  entailing  inexpiable  ]l^^^the 
disgrace  upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Giskon :  here  ^^"ST 
it  was  that  his  grandson  intended  to  exact  full  ven-  *^"»°»**** 
geance  and  requital  from  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  then 
occupied  the  fated  spot     Not  only  was   the  Carthaginian 
army  elate  with  the  past  success,  but  a   number  of  fresh 
Sikels  and  Sikans,  eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  antipathies  of  their  races   against  the  Grecian 
intruders,  flocked  to  join  it ;  thus  making  up  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  recent  assault     Having  reached  Himera,  and 
disposed  his  army  in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal 
proceeded  to  instant  attack,  as  at  Selinus ;  pushing  up  his 
battering  machines  and  towers  against  the  vulnerable  portions 
of  the  walls,  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  undermine  them. 
The  Himeraeans  defended  themselves  with  desperate  bravery ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  defence  was  not  unassisted,  for  4000 
allies,   chiefly  Syracusans,  and    headed  by  the    Syracusan 
Dioklds,  had  come  to  their  city  as  a  reinforcement.     For  a 
whole  day  they  repelled  with  slaughter  repeated  assaults.    No 
impression  being  made  upon  the  city,  the  besieged  became  so 
confident  in  their  own  valour,  that  they  resolved  not  to  copy 
the  Selinuntines  in  confining  themselves  to  defence,  but  to 
sally  out  at  day-break  the  next  morning  and  attack  the  be- 
siegers in  the  field     Ten  thousand  gallant  men — Himeraeans, 
Syracusans,  and  other  Grecian  allies — accordingly  marched 


*  Diodor.  xiiL  59.  The  ruins,  yet 
remaining,  of  the  ancient  temples  of 
Selinus,  are  vast  and  imposing ;  charac- 
teristic as  specimens  of  Doric  art  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  From 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  fallen 
columns,  it  has  oeen  supposed  that  they 
were    overthrown    by    an    earthquake. 


But  the  ruins  afford  distinct  evidence, 
that  these  columns  have  been  first 
undermined,  and  then  overthrown  by 
crow-bars. 

This  impressive  fact,  demonstrating 
the  agency  of  the  Carthaginian  des- 
troyers, is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  Vortrage 
iiber  alte  Geschichte,  vol.  iiL  p.  207. 
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out  with  the  dawn ;  while  the  battlements  were  lined  with 
old  men  and  women  as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits. 
The  Carthaginians  near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew 
the  assault,  looked  for  nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken 
by  surprise.  In  spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  number, 
and  in  spite  of  great  personal  bravery,  they  fell  into  con- 
fusion, and  were  incapable  of  long  resisting  the  gallant  and 
orderly  charge  of  the  Greeks.  At  length  they  gave  way 
and  fled  towards  the  neighbouring  hill,  where  Hannibal  him- 
self with  his  body  of  reserve  was  posted  to  cover  the  opera- 
tions of  assault  The  Greeks  pursued  them  fiercely  and 
slaughtered  great  numbers  (6000  according  to  Timaeus,  but 
not  less  than  20,000,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  broad  statements 
of  Ephorus),  exhorting  each  other  not  to  think  of  making 
prisoners.  But  in  the  haste  and  exultation  of  pursuit,  they 
became  out  of  breath,  and  their  ranks  fell  into  disorder.  In 
this  untoward  condition,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought  up  by  Hannibal,  who 
marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and  succour  his  own  defeated 
fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the  battle  was  now  so  completely 
turned,  that  the  Himeraeans,  after  bravely  contending  for  some 
time  against  these  new  enemies,  found  themselves  overpowered 
and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates.  Three  thousand  of  their 
bravest  warriors,  however,  despairing  of  their  city  and  mind- 
ful of  the  fate  of  Selinus,  disdained  to  turn  their  backs,  and 
perished  to  a  man  in  obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Carthaginians.* 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  in  Himera,  when  the 
syracusan  flowcr  of  her  troops  were  thus  driven  in  as  beaten 
?SSuSr  n^en,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers.  At  this 
^Sot  moment  there  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  a  fleet 
Himera.  ^f  twcnty-fivc  trircmcs,  belonging  to  Syracuse  and 
other  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily ;  which  triremes  had  been  sent 
to  aid  the  Feloponnesians  in  the  i^gean,  but  had  since  come 
back,  and  were  now  got  together  for  the  special  purpose  of 
relieving  the  besieged  city.  So  important  a  reinforcement 
ought  to  have  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Himeraeans.  It  an- 
nounced that  the  Syracusans  were  in  full  march  across  the 
island,  with  the  main  force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of  Himera. 


Diodor.  xiu.  60. 
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But  this  good  news  was  more  than  countervailed  by  the  state- 
ment, that  Hannibal  was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
in  the  Bay  of  Moty6,  in  order  that  it  might  sail  round  Cape 
Lilybxum  and  along  the  southern  coast  into  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  now  defenceless  through  the  absence  of  its  main 
force.  Apparently  the  Syracusan  fleet,  in  sailing  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Himera,  had  passed  by  the  Bay  of  Motyfi,  observed 
maritime  movement  among  the  Carthaginians  there,  and 
picked  up  these  tidings  in  explanation..  Here  was  intelli- 
gence more  than  suflicient  to  excite  alarm  for  home  in  the 
bosom  of  Diokl^  and  the  Syracusans  at  Himera ;  especially 
under  the  despondency  now  reigning.  DiokWs  not  only  en- 
joined the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail  back  immediately  to 
Syracuse,  in  order  to  g^ard  against  the  apprehended  surprise, 
but  also  insisted  upon  marching  back  thither  himself  by  land 
with  the  Syracusan  forces,  and  abandoning  the  farther  defence 
of  Himera.  He  would  in  his  march  home  meet  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  their  march  outward,  and  conduct  them  back  along 
with  him.  To  the  Himeraeans,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death, 
or  worse  than  death.  It  plunged  them  into  an  agony  of  fright 
and  despair.  But  there  was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor 
could  they  prevail  upon  Dioklfis  to  grant  anything  more  than 
means  of  transport  for  carrying  off"  the  Himeraean  population, 
when  the  city  was  relinquished  to  the  besiegers.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Syracuse, 
should  employ  itself  in  carrying  off*  as  much  of  the  popula- 
tion as  could  be  put  on  board,  and  in  depositing  them  safely 
at  Mess^nd ;  after  which  it  would  return  to  fetch  the  remainder, 
who  would  in  the  mean  time  defend  the  city  with  their  utmost 
force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these 
unhappy  Greeks,  against  the  devouring  enemy  with-  partial  eva- 
out.     Immediately  the  feebler  part  of  the  population  fj^^f^ 
— elders,  women,  and  children — crowding  on  board  ^^ 
until  the  triremes  could  hold  no  more,  sailed  away 
along  the  northern  coast  to  Messfinfi.     On  the  same  5Sfmed  and 
night,  Diokles  also  marched   out  of  the  city  with  «?*»««*• 
his   Syracusan  soldiers;  in  such  haste  to   get  home,  that 
he  could  not  even  tarry  to  bury  the  numerous  Syracusan 
soldiers  who  had  been  just  slain   in  the  recent  disastrous 
sally.    Many  of  the  Himcraeans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
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took  their  departure  along  with  Dioklds,  as  their  only  chance 
of  escape  ;  since  it  was  but  too  plain  that  the  triremes  would 
not  carry  away  alL  The  bravest  and  most  devoted  portion  of 
the  Himeraean  warriors  still  remained,  to  defend  their  city 
until  the  triremes  came  back.  After  keeping  armed  watch  on 
the  walls  all  night,  they  were  again  assailed  on  the  next 
morning  by  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with  their  triumph  of  the 
preceding  day  and  with  the  flight  of  so  many  defenders.  Yet 
notwithstanding  all  the  pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity,  and 
battering  machines,  the  resistance  was  still  successfully  main- 
tained ;  so  that  night  found  Himera  still  a  Grecian  city.  On 
the  next  day,  the  triremes  came  back,  having  probably  depo- 
sited their  unfortunate  cargo  in  some  place  of  safety  not  so 
far  ofl*  as  Mess6n6.  If  the  defenders  could  have  maintained 
their  walls  until  another  sunset,  many  of  them  might  yet  have 
escaped.  But  the  good  fortune,  and  probably  the  physical 
force,  of  these  brave  men  was  now  at  an  end  The  gods  were 
quitting  Himera,  as  they  had  before  quitted  Selinus.  At  the 
moment  when  the  triremes  were  seen  coming  near  to  the 
port,  the  Iberian  assailants  broke  down  a  wide  space  of 
the  fortification  with  their  battering-rams,  poured  in  through 
the  breach^  and  overcame  all  opposition.  Encouraged  by 
their  shouts,  the  barbaric  host  now  on  all  sides  forced  the 
walls,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  city,  which  became  one 
scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  plunder.  It  was  no  part  of 
the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  interrupt  the  plunder,  which  he 
made  over  as  a  recompense  to  his  soldiers.  But  he  speedily 
checked  the  slaughter,  being  anxious  to  take  as  many  prisoners 
as  possible,  and  increasing  the  number  by  dragging  away 
all  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temples.  A  few  among 
this  wretched  population  may  have  contrived  to  reach  the 
approaching  triremes  ;  all  the  rest  either  perished  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor.* 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when  he 
Hannibal  stood  as  mastcr  on  the  ground  of  Himera  ;  enabled 
Himera.  to  fulfil  the  duty,  aud  satisfy  the  exigencies,  of 
ters3ooo  rcvengc  for  his  slain  grandfather.  Tragical  indeed 
S1S*Spia-  was  the  consummation  of  this  long-cherished  purpose 
m^ory  o*f  Not  merely  the  walls  and  temples  (as  at  Selinus), 
faUilr*"  "     but  all  the  houses  in  Himera,  were  razed  to  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  6i,  62. 
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ground.  Its  temples^  having  been  stripped  of  their  orna- 
ments and  valuables,  were  burnt.  The  women  and  children 
taken  captive  were  distributed  as  prizes  among  the  soldiers. 
But  all  the  male  captives,  3000  in  number,  were  conveyed 
to  the  precise  spot  where  Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and 
there  put  to  death  with  indignity,*  as  an  expiatory  satis- 
faction to  his  lost  honour.  Lastly,  in  order  that  even  the 
hated  name  of  Himera  might  pass  into  oblivion,  a  new  town 
called  Therma  (so  designated  because  of  some  warm  springs) 
was  shortly  afterwards  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
neighbourhood.^ 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  wholesale  mas- 
sacre without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  among  all  the  acts  of  Hannibars  life,  this  was  the  one  in 
which  he  most  gloried  ;  that  it  realized  in  the  most  complete 
and  emphatic  manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations  of  filial 
sentiment,  religious  obligation,  and  honour  as  a  patriot ;  that 
to  show  mercy  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mean  dere- 
liction of  these  esteemed  impulses  ;  and  that  if  the  prisoners 
had  been  even  more  numerous,  all  of  them  would  have  been 
equally  slain,  rendering  the  expiatory  fulfilment  only  so  much 
the  more  honourable  and  efficacious.  In  the  Carthaginian 
religion,  human  sacrifices  were  not  merely  admitted,  but 
passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation  of  devotional  fervour, 
and  were  especially  resorted  to  in  times  of  distress,  when 
the  necessity  for  propitiating  the  gods  was  accounted  most 
pressing.  Doubtless  the  feelings  of  Hannibal  were  cordially 
shared,  and  the  plenitude  of  his  revenge  envied,  by  the  army 
around  him.  So  different,  sometimes  so  totally  contrary,  is 
the  tone  and  direction  of  the  moral  sentiments,  among  different 
ages  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which  we 
have  been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,  we  have 
found  few  or  no  examples  of  any  considerable  town  taken 
by  storm.    So  much  the  more  terrible  was  the  shock  through- 


^  Diodor.  xiii.  62.  T&y  8*  alx/M\A- 
Topr  yvpaitcdi  re  Koi  xcuZas  ZtaZohs  tls 
rh  ffrpcer6fWtZov  Ta^^Xarrr^'  rdy  8*  Ai'- 
Zp&w  rohs  kK6praSf  w  rf/urx^^^f  BrrtLS, 
wapiiyay^v  M  rhr  r6wov,  iv  f  wp6r§pov 
*AfilXMas  6  wdtnns  o^ov  iwh  TdXwos 
hy^p40ii,   iral  -wdrras  aiKi<rdfi§vos  icar4- 


The  Carthaginians,  after  their  victory 
over  AgathokTis  in  307  B.C.,  sacrificed 
their  finest  prisoners  as  ofTerings  of 
thanks  to  the  gods  (Diodor.  xx.  65). 

*  Diodor.  xiii,  79. 
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out  the  Grecian  world,  of  the  events  just  recounted ;  Selinus 
and  Himera,  two  Grecian  cities  of  ancient  standing 
'  *  ^*^  and  uninterrupted  prosperity — had  both  of  them  been 
th^i!ghoat  stormed,  ruined,  and  depopulated,  by  a  barbaric  host, 
of  sidiy-  •  within  the  space  of  three  months.*  No  event  at  all 
du^uUs  parallel  had  occurred  since  the  sack  of  Miletus 
a^'lfrtuAu  by  the  Persians  after  the  Ionic  revolt  (495  B.c'), 
to  Carthage,   ^j^j^j^  raiscd  such  powerful  sympathy  and  mourning 

in  Athens.  The  war  now  raging  in  the  iEgean,  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  doubtless  contributed 
to  deaden,  throughout  Central  Greece,  the  impression  of 
calamities  sustained  by  Greeks  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Sicily.  But  within  that  island,  the  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers  was  most  acute,  and  aggravated  by  terror  for  the 
future.  The  Carthaginian  general  had  displayed  a  degree 
of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian  officer  throughout  the  war, 
with  a  command  of  besi^ng  and  battering  machinery  sur- 
passing even  the  best  equipped  Grecian  cities.  The  merce- 
naries whom  he  had  got  together  were  alike  terrible  from 
their  bravery  and  ferocity;  encouraging  Carthaginian  ambition 
to  follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by  attacks  against  the 
other  cities  of  the  island.  No  such  prospects  indeed  were  at 
once  realized  Hannibal,  having  completed  his  revenge  at 
Himera,  and  extended  the  Carthaginian  dominion  all  across 
the  north-west  comer  of  Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern 
sea  to  the  site  of  Himera  or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dis- 
missed his  mercenary  troops  and  returned  home.  Most  of 
them  were  satiated  with  plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the 
Campanians,  who  had  been  foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus, 
thought  themselves  unfairly  stinted,  and  retired  in  disgust' 
Hannibal  carried  back  a  rich  spoil,  with  glorious  trophies,  to 
Carthage,  where  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  welcome 
and  admiration.^ 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily 
B.C.  409-408.  — and  Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the  others 
New  intes-    would  greatly  rest  in  the  event  of  a  second  Car- 

tine  QISOOTQ 

in  syracuie   thagiuiau  iuvasiou  —had  stronger  motives  for  keeping 
krat«s         themselves  in  a  condition  of  efficacious  defence.   Un- 

comes  to 

sidiy.         fortunately,  it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  new 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I  i,  37.       *  Herodot.  vi.  28.       »  Diodor.  xiii  62-8a 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  62. 
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cause  of  intestine  discord  burst  upon  Syracuse ;  fatally 
impairing  her  strength,  and  proving  in  its  consequences 
destructive  to  her  liberty.  The  banished  Syracusan  general 
Hermokratfis  had  recently  arrived  at  Mess6n6  in  Sicily ; 
where  he  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  fugitives 
came  from  Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he, 
with  two  colleagues,  had  commanded  the  Syracusan  con- 
tingent serving  with  the  Peloponnesians  under  Mindarus  in 
Asia.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  in  which  Min- 
darus was  slain  and  every  ship  in  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed, 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  the 
three  admirals.  Hermokratfis  was  exceedingly  popular  among 
the  trierarchs  and  the  officers  ;  he  had  stood  conspicuous  for 
incorruptibility,  and  had  conducted  himself  (so  far  as  we  have 
means  of  judging)  with  enei^  and  ability  in  his  command. 
The  sentence,  unmerited  by  his  behaviour,  was  dictated  by 
acute  vexation  for  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  and  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  expectations  which  Hermokratfis  had  held  out ; 
combined  with  the  fact  that  Diokl^s  and  the  opposite  party 
were  now  in  the  ascendant  at  Syracuse.  When  the  banished 
general,  in  making  it  known  to  the  armament,  complained  of 
its  injustice  and  illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sympathy,  and 
even  exhortations  still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite  of 
orders  from  home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think 
of  raising  sedition  against  their  common  city  and  country :  ^ 
upon  which  the  trierarchs,  when  they  took  their  last  and 
affectionate  leave  of  him,  bound  themselves  by  oath,  as  soon 
as  they  should  return  to  Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried 
for  procuring  his  restoration. 

The   admonitory   words    addressed   by    Hermokratfis   to 
the  forwardness  of  the  trierarchs,  would  have  been 
honourable    to    his    patriotism,   had   not   his    own  troops  to 
conduct  at  the  same  time  been  worthy  of  the  worst  reSn  ^ 
enemies  of  his  country.     For  immediately  on  being  '^^' 
superseded  by  the  new  admirals,  he  went  to  the  satrap  Phar- 
nabazus,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high ;  and  obtained  from 
him  a  considerable  present  of  money,  which  he  employed  in 
collecting  mercenary  troops  and  building  ships,  to  levy  war 
against  his    opponents    in   Syracuse  and   procure  his  own 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  l,  28.    Ol  8*  obn  t^turw  8€?y  tnoffiiiuv  rphs  rV  lavr«r 
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restoration.*  Thus  strengthened,  he  returned  from  Asia  to 
Sicily,  and  reached  the  Sicilian  Mess^nd  rather  before  the 
capture  of  Himera  by  the  Carthaginians.  At  Mess6n6  he 
caused  five  fresh  triremes  to  be  built,  besides  taking  into  his 
pay  1000  of  the  expelled  Himeraeans.  At  the  head  of  these 
troops,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  Syracuse,  under 
concert  with  his  friends  in  the  city,  who  engaged  to  assist 
his  admission  by  arms.  Possibly  some  of  the  trierarchs  of 
his  armament,  who  had  before  sworn  to  lend  him  their  aid, 
had  now  returned  and  were  among  this  body  of  interior 
partisans. 
The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise.  As 
the  disaster  at  Kyzikus  had  exasperated  the  Syra- 

B.C.  409-408.  , 

cusans   against   Hermokratfis,  so  we  cannot  doubt 
obliged  to      that  there  must  have  been  a  strong  reaction  a^inst 

retire     he  ^ 

estabUshes  Diokl^s  and  his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
the  rains  of  of  ScHuus  unaidcd,  and  the  subsequent  abandon- 
and^arti  mcut  of  Himcra.  What  degree  of  blame  may  fairly 
Sthagi-*  attach  to  Dioklfis  for  these  misfortunes,  we  are  not 
"**"**  in  a  condition  to  judge.     But  such  reverses  in  them- 

selves were  sure  to  discredit  him  more  or  less,  and  to  lend 
increased  strength  and  stimulus  to  the  partisans  of  the 
banished  Hermokratfis.  Nevertheless  that  leader,  though  he 
came  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
admission,  and  was  compelled  to  retire ;  upon  which  he 
marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
took  possession  of  the  dismantled  Selinus.  Here  he  esta- 
blished himself  as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got  together 
as  many  as  he  could  of  the  expelled  inhabitants  (among 
whom  probably  some  had  already  come  back  along  with 
Empedion),  and  invited  many  fresh  colonists  from  other 
quarters.  Re-establishing  a  portion  of  the  demolished  fortifi- 
cations, he  found  himself  gradually  strengthened  by  so  many 
new-comers,  as  to  place  at  his  command  a  body  of  6000 
chosen  hoplites — probably  independent  of  other  soldiers  of 
inferior  merit  With  these  troops  he  b^^n  to  invade  the 
Carthaginian  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood,  Motyfi  and 
Panormus.^  Having  defeated  the  forces  of  both  in  the  field, 
he  carried  his  ravages  successfully  over  their  territories,  with 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  31  ;  Diodor.  xiii.  63.  •  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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large  acquisitions  of  plunder.  The  Carthaginians  had  now 
no  army  remaining  in  Sicily  ;  for  their  immense  host  of  the 
preceding  year  had  consisted  only  of  mercenaries  levied  for 
the  occasion,  and  then  disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout  Sicily. 
The  valour  of  Hermokrat6s,  who  had  restored  Selinus 
and  conquered  the  Carthaginians  on  the  very  ground 
where  they  had  stood  so  recently  in  terrific  force,  attempt,  to 
was  contrasted  with  the  inglorious  proceedings  of  racose,  with 
Diokles  at  Himera.   In  the  public  assemblies  of  Syra-  the  sy^ 

•  ■  •  ii«ii  •  cusfltns  slain 

cuse,  this  topic,  coupled  with  the  unjust  sentence  nearHi- 
whereby  Hermokrat6s  had  been  banished,  was  em-  ni^h^entof 
phatically  set  forth   by  his  partisans;    producing 
some  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  a  still  greater  effect  in 
disgracing  his  rival  Diokles.    Apprised  that  the  tide  of  Syra- 
cusan  opinion  was  turning  towards  him,  Hermokrat6s  made 
renewed  preparations  for  his  return,  and  resorted  to  a  new 
stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  difficulty.     He 
marched  from  Selinus  to  the  ruined  site  of  Himera,  informed 
himself  of  the  spot  where  the  Syracusan  troops  had  under- 
gone their  murderous  defeat,  and  collected  together  the  bones 
of  his  slain  fellow-citizens;  which  (or  rather  the  unburied 
bodies)  must  have  lain  upon  the  field  unheeded  for  about  two 
years.     Having  placed  these  bones  on  cars  richly  decorated, 
he  marched  with  his  forces  and  conveyed  them  across  the 
island  from  Himera  to  the  Syracusan  border.     Here  as  an 
exile  he  halted ;  thinking  it  suitable  now  to  display  respect 
for  the  law — though  in  his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  without  any  similar  scruples. 
But  he  sent  forward  some  friends  with  the  cars  and  the  bones, 
tendering  them  to  the  citizens   for  the  purpose  of  being 
honoured  with  due  funeral  solemnities.     Their  arrival  was 
the  signal  for  a  violent  party  discussion,  and  for  an  outburst 
of  aggravated  displeasure  against  Dioklfis,  who  had  left  the 
bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.     '*  It  was  tp  Hermo- 
krat6s   (so  his  partisans  urged)  and  to  his  valiant  efforts 
against  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  recovery  of  these  remnants 
of  the  slain,  and  the  opportunity  of  administering  to  them 
the  funereal  solemnities,  was  now  owing.    Let  the  Syracusans, 
after  duly  performing  such  obsequies,  testify  their  gratitude 
VOL.  VIIL  2  D 
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to  Hermokratfis  by  a  vote  of  restoration,  and  their  displeasure 
against  Dioklfis  by  a  sentence  of  banishment"  *  Dioklfis  with 
his  partisans  was  thus  placed  at  great  disadvantage.  In 
opposing  the  restoration  of  Hermokratfis,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary also  to  oppose  the  proposition  for  welcoming  and  burying 
the  bones  of  the  slain  citizens.  Here  the  feelings  of  the 
people  went  vehemently  against  him  ;  the  bones  were  received 
and  interred,  amidst  the  respectful  attendance  of  all ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the 
partisans  of  .Hermokratfis  carried  their  proposition  for  sen- 
tencing Diokl^s  to  banishment  But  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Hermo- 
kratfis  himself.  The  purposes  of  the  latter  had  been  so 
palpably  manifested,  in  trying  a  few  months  before  to  force 
his  way  into  the  city  by  surprise,  and  in  now  presenting 
himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed  force  under  his  com- 
mand— that  his  re-admission  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a 
despot^ 

Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  obtaining  a 
.^  ^^    vote  of  consent,  Hermokrat^s  saw  that  his  return 

B.C.  400-407.  ' 

Hermo-  could  uot  at  that  moment  be  consummated  by  open 
ll23?t?*'  force.  He  therefore  retired  from  the  Syracusan 
SJto  s^-  frontier ;  yet  only  postponing  his  purposes  of  armed 
S^id  attack  until  his  friends  in  the  city  could  provide  for 
dSSte?*  ^  him  a  convenient  opportunity.  We  see  plainly  that 
and  slam,  j^jg  ^^^  party  withiu  had  been  much  strengthened, 
and  his  opponents  enfeebled,  by  the  recent  manoeuvre.  Of 
this  a  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  Diokl^s,  who 
probably  was  not  succeeded  by  any  other  leader  of  equal 
influence.  After  a  certain  interval,  the  partisans  of  Hermo- 
krat^s  contrived  a  plan  which  they  thought  practicable,  for 
admitting  him  into  the  city  by  night  Forewarned  by  them, 
he  marched  from  Selinus  at  the  head  of  3000  soldiers,  crossed 
the  territory  of  Gela,'  and  reached  the  concerted  spot  near 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  63,  75.  |  icodrris  rirt  t^  xaiphir  o^x  *?••'  cWrror 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  75.  Kal  6  fikv  AtoK\ris  .  «is  rh  fiidffeur9eu,  wdJuv  hfrxj^fmvw  €ts 
i^vyaZtiOTi,  riuf  ih  'EpfioKodrriy  o&8*  &s  ScAiyoCrro.  Merh  94  ripa  jCf^^*  '''^^ 
TpoatZi^amo'  (nt^mwov  yap  rV  'riufBphs  pikmr  ahrop  furmrt/jarofUtfmVf  Kp^trc 
r6\fuaf,  liil  «roTc  rvx^v  iff^fiovias,  wor  |  lurh  rourx^^v  arparmr&w,  ical  wop^v^ 
de((p  iavrhy  r^paypoy,  ;  Btls  9ia  r^s  TcAi^,  f  jce  yuierhs  M  r^ 

■  Diodor.  Jtiii.  75.     'O  fih  oZy  *ZpfiO'    ffvyrrrayfi4yoy  rSvoy, 
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the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the  night  From  the  rapidity  of 
his  advance,  he  had  only  a  few  troops  along  with  him  ;  the 
main  body  not  having  been  able  to  keep  up.  With  these  few, 
however,  he  hastened  to  the  gate,  which  he  found  already  in 
possession  of  his  friends,  who  had  probably  (like  Pasim^lus  at 
Corinth  ^)  awaited  a  night  on  which  they  were  posted  to  act 
as  sentinels.  Master  of  the  gate,  Hermokratfis,  though  joined 
by  his  partisans  within  in  arms,  thought  it  prudent  to  post- 
pone decisive  attack  until  his  own  main  force  came  up.  But 
during  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  authorities  in  the  city, 
apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered  their  full  military 
strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling  upon  the 
band  of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested  combat,  these 
aggressors  were  completely  worsted,  and  Hermokratte  himself 
slain  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  followers.  The 
remainder  having  fled,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
upon  them.  Several  among  the  wounded,  however,  were 
reported  by  their  relatives  as  slain,  in  order  that  they  might 
escape  being  comprised  in  such  a  condemnation.^ 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syracusan 
citizens  :  a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  defender  of  his  country 
against  foreign  enemies,  than  himself  dangerous  as  a  formida- 
ble enemy  to  her  internal  liberties.  It  would  seem,  as  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
his  country  was  powerfully  seconded,  and  might  well  have 
succeeded     But  it  lacked  that  adventitious  support  arising 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  8. 

■  Diodor.  xiiu  75. 

Xenophon  (Hdlen.  i.  3,  13)  states 
that  Hennokiat€s,  liZii  ^{rj^v  4k  "Xvpa- 
luvcShf^  was  among  those  who  accom- 
panied Phamabazus  along  with  the 
envoys  intended  to  go  to  Susa,  but  who 
only  went  as  far  as  Gordium  in  Phrygia, 
and  were  detained  by  Phamabazus  (on 
the  requisition  of  Cyrus)  for  three  years. 
This  must  have  been  in  the  year  407. 
B.Cr  Now  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with 
the  proceedings  of  Hermokrat^s  as  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus :  his  coming  to  the 
Sicilian  Mess6ie — his  exploits  near  Se- 
Unus — his  various  attempts  to  procure 
restoration  to  Syracuse : — all  of  which 
must  have  occurred  in  408-407  B.a, 
ending  with  the  death  of  Hermokrat^. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the 


person  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as 
accompanying  Phamabazus  mto  the 
interior  can  have  been  the  eminent  Her- 
mokrat^s.  Whether  it  was  another 
person  of  the  same  name— or  whether 
Xenophon  was  altogether  misinformed 
— I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
There  were  really  two  contemporary 
S3nracusans  bearing  that  name,  for  the 
father  of  Dionysius  the  despot  was 
named  Hermokrat^s. 

Polybius  (xii.  25)  states  that  Hermo- 
krat^  fought  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  ^gospotami.  He  means  the  eminent 
general  so  called  ;  who  however  cannot 
have  been  at  ^Egospotami  in  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  405  B.C.  There 
is  some  mistake  in  the  assertion  of 
Polybius,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  it. 

2   D  2 
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from  present  embarrassment  and  danger  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  city,  which  we  shall  find  so  efficacious  two  years 
afterwards  in  promoting  the  ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius. 

Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most  for- 
First  ap-  midable  name  in  the  Grecian  world — now  appears  for 
gJJiJ^**^  the  first  time  in  history.  He  was  a  young  Syracusan  of 
at  Syracuse,  j^^  consideration  from  family  or  position,  described  as 
even  of  low  birth  and  low  occupation  ;  as  a  scribe  or  secretary, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though  essential, 
function.^  He  was  the  son  of  Hermokratfis — not  that  eminent 
person  whose  death  has  been  just  described,  but  another  per- 
son of  the  same  name,  whether  related  or  not,  we  do  not 
know,^  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  man  of  literary 
ability  and  instruction,  since  we  read  of  him  in  after-days  as 
a  composer  of  odes  and  tragedies  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
stood  distinguished  in  all  the  talents  for  military  action- 
bravery,  force  of  will,  and  quickness  of  discernment.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  espoused  strenuously  the  party  of  Hermo- 
krat^s,  and  was  one  of  those  who  took  arms  in  the  city  on 
his  behalf.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  and 
received  several  wounds,  he  was  among  those  given  out  for 
dead  by  his  relations.®  In  this  manner  he  escaped  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment  passed  against  the  survivors.  And  when, 
in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  after  recovering  from  his 
wounds,  he  was  produced  as  unexpectedly  living — we  may 
presume  that  his  opponents  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city 
left  him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  reopen 
political  inquisition  in  reference  to  matters  already  passed  and 
finished.  He  thus  remained  in  the  city,  marked  out  by  his 
daring  and  address  to  the  Hermokratean  party,  as  the  person 
most  fit  to  take  up  the  mantle,  and  resume  the  anti-popular 
designs,  of  their  late  leader.  It  will  presently  be  seen  how 
the  chiefs  of  this  party  lent  their  aid  to  exalt  him. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Syracuse  was  greatly 
enfeebled  by  this  division.  Though  the  three  several  attempts 
of  Hermokratfis  to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud  into  the  city 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  96  ;  xiv.  66. 

Isokrates,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  s.  73 — Dio- 
nysius, iroXXoirrhs  &y  2vpaKO(ritoy  koH  t^ 
yivti  Koi  rn  W|p  Koi  ro7i  HWois&Trcuruff  &c, 

Demosthen^  adv.  Leptinem.  p.  506, 
s.  178.    ypafifAar4t0s,  &s  0ain,  &c.  Poly- 


bius  (xv.  35),  ^K  UrifAOTucTis  «cal  rarttpris 
6iro$4atus  dpfiiiOelSf  &c  Compare 
Polyaenus,  v.  2,  2. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  24.  Atowv- 
<nos  6  'EpftoKpdrovs,    Diodor.  xiii.  91. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  75. 
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had  all  failed,  yet  they  had  left  a  formidable  body  of  malcon* 
tents  behind ;  while  the  opponents  also,  the  popular  lc.  407. 
government  and  its  leaders,  had  been  materially  re-  Jf^^ 
duced  in  power  and  consideration  by  the  banish-  3^^ 
ment  of  Dioklfis.    This  magistrate  was  succeeded  by  ^^  diacmd 
Daphnaeus  and  others,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  j^^g^ 
except  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  rich  men  and  ^^^ 
representing  the  sentiments  of  the  rich — and  that  ^W*. 
they  seem  to  have  manifested  but  little  ability.     Nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  weakness  of  Syracuse  at 
this  particular  juncture :  for  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with  their 
successes  at  Selinus  and  Himera,  and  doubtless  also  piqued  by 
the  subsequent  retaliation  of  Hermokrat6s  upon  their  depen- 
dencies at  Moty6  and  Fanormus,  were  just  now  meditating  a 
second  invasion  of  Sicily  on  a  still  larger  scale.     Not  un- 
informed of  their  projects,  the  Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys 
to  Carthage  to  remonstrate  against  them,  and  to  make  propo- 
sitions for  peace.    But    no    satisfactory    answer    could    be 
obtained,  nor  were  the  preparations  discontinued.* 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  Africa 
burst  with  destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  island.  ^  ^  ^ 
A  mercenary  force  had  been  got  together  during  the  Fresh  inva- 
winter,  greater  than  that  which  had  sacked  Selinus  si^^by 
and  Himera ;  300,000  men  according  to  Ephorus —  nSians. 
120,000,  according  to  Xenophon  and  Timaeus.    Han-  hSJTS^er 
nibal  was  again  placed  in  command  ;  but  his  predo-  I^a?^ 
minant  impulses  of  family  and  religion  having  been  ^^'^' 
satiated  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himera,  he  excused  himself 
on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept  the 
duty  by  having  his  relative  Imilkon  named  as  colleague.     By 
their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of  Iberians,  Mediterra- 
nean  islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and  Numidians,  was 
united  at  Carthage,  and  made  ready  to  be  conveyed  across,  in 
a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  with  no  less  than  1500  transports.^ 
To  protect  the  landing,  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  were  pre- 
viously sent  over  to  the  Bay  of  Motyt    The   Syracusan 
leaders,  with  commendable  energy  and  watchfulness,  immedi- 
ately despatched  the  like  number  of  triremes  to  attack  them, 
in  hopes  of  thereby  checking  the  farther  arrival  of  the  grand 

»  Diodor.  xiiL  79.  '  Diodor.  xiii.  80 ;  Xenoph.  Helleiu  i.  5,  21. 
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armament  They  were  victorious,  destroying  fifteen  of  the 
Carthaginian  triremes,  and  driving  the  rest  back  to  Africa ; 
yet  their  object  was  not  attained  ;  for  Hannibal  himself, 
coming  forth  immediately  with  fifty  fresh  triremes,  constrained 
the  Syracusans  to  retire.  Presently  afterwards  the  grand 
armament  appeared,  disembarking  its  motley  crowd  of  bar- 
baric warriors  near  the  western  cape  of  Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their 
B.C.  406.  arrival.  All  the  Greek  cities  either  now  began  to 
STsicif'^  prepare  for  war,  or  pushed  with  a  more  vigorous 
"^'^  doST"  ^2i^d  equipments  previously  b^^n,  since  they  seem 
Ea*^**^.  to  have  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  purpose 
*««•  of  the  enemy.    The  Syracusans    sent  to    entreat 

assistance  both  from  the  Italian  Greeks  and  from  Sparta. 
From  the  latter  city,  however,  little  was  to  be  expected, 
since  her  whole  efforts  were  now  devoted  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Athens  ;  this  being  the  year  wherein  Kal- 
likratidas  commanded,  and  when  the  battle  of  Arginusae 
was  fought. 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  the  most 
frightened  and  the  most  busily  employed.  Conterminous  as 
they  were  with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier,  and  foreseeing 
that  the  first  shock  of  the  invasion  would  fall  upon  them,  they 
immediately  began  to  carry  in  their  outlying  property  within 
the  walls,  as  well  as  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  provisions  fof 
enduring  blockade.  Sending  for  Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian 
then  in  Gela  as  commander  of  a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the 
defence  of  that  town,  they  engaged  him  in  their  service,  with 
1 500  hoplites ;  reinforced  by  800  of  those  Campanians  who 
had  served  with  Hannibal  at  Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in 
disgust^ 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of  pros- 
perity and  magnificence ;  a  tempting  prize  for  any 
wealth,  aid    iuvadcr.    Its  population  was  very  great ;  comprising, 

population  j.         ^ 

of  Afirigen-  according  to  one  account,  20,000  citizens  among  an 
'""  aggregate  total  of  200,000  males — citizens,  metics, 

and  slaves ;  according  to  another  account,  an  aggregate  total 
of  no  less  than  800,000  persons  ; '  numbers  unauthenticated, 
and  not  to  be  trusted  farther  than  as  indicating  a  very  popu* 


*  Diodor,  xiii.  81-84.  '  Diogcn.  Laert  viii.  63, 
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lous  city.  Situated  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  possessing  a  spacious  territory  highly  cultivated,  espe- 
cially with  vines  and  olives,  Agrigentum  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  where  at  that  time  no 
such  plantations  flourished.  Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially 
the  spacious  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius — its  statues  and  pic- 
tures— its  abundance  of  chariots  and  horses — its  fortifications 
— its  sewers — its  artificial  lake  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, abundantly  stocked  with  fish — all  these  placed  it  on  a 
par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world*  Of 
the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Himera  seventy  years  before,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  had  been 
employed  by  them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the  advan- 
tage or  ornament  of  the  city.^  The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy 
citizens — Gellias,  Antisthenfis,  and  others — was  carried  even 
to  profusion.  The  surrounding  territory  was  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horses,*  which  the  rich  Agrigentines  vied  with  each 
other  in  training  and  equipping  for  the  chariot-race.  At  the 
last  Olympic  games  immediately  preceding  this  fatal*  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  (that  is  at  the  93rd  Olympiad —  408  B.C.),  the 
Agrigentine  Exaenetus  gained  the  prize  in  a  chariot-race.  On 
returning  to  Sicily  after  his  victory,  he  was  welcomed  by  many 
of  his  friends,  who  escorted  him  home  in  procession  with  300 
chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  horses,  and  all  belongs 
ing  to  native  Agrigentines.  Of  the  festival  by  which  the 
wealthy  Antisthenfis  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter, 
we  read  an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all  this  wealth 
and  luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough  duties 
of  military  exercise  were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that  in- 
dulgences, not  very  consistent  with  soldierlike  efficiency,  were 
allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May  406  B.C.,  when  Hannibal  and 
Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their  first 
propositions,  however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character.  They 
invited  the  Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Carthage  ; 
or  if  this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to  remain  neutral 
and  at  peace.     Both  propositions  were  declined.* 


»  Diodor.  xiii.  81-84 ;  Polyb.  ix.  7.  ^  Diodor.  xL  25. 

'  Virgil,  iEneid,  iiL  704.  '  *  Diodor.  xiii.  85. 
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Besides  having  taken  engag^ements  with  Gela  and  Syracuse, 
the  Agrigentines  also  felt  a  confidence,  not  unreasonable,  in 
the  strength  of  their  own  walls  and  situation.  Agrigentum 
with  its  citadel  was  placed  on  an  a^^egate  of  limestone  hills, 
immediately  above  the  confluence  of  two  rivers^  both  flowing 
from  the  north  ;  the  river  Akragas  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
sides  of  the  city,  and  the  Hypsas  on  its  western  side.  Of  this 
aggr^^ate  of  hills^  separated  from  each  other  by  defls  and 
valleys,  the  northern  half  is  the  lofliest,  being  about  i  loo  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — ^the  southern  half  is  less  lofty. 
But  on  all  sides^  except  on  the  south-west,  it  rises  by  a  preci- 
pitous ascent ;  on  the  side^towards^the  sea,  it  springs  immedi- 
ately out  of  the  plain,  thus  presenting  a  fine  prospect  to  ships 
passing  along  the  coast  The  whole  of  this  a^regate  of  hills 
was  encompassed  by  a  continuous  wall,  built  round  the  decli- 
vity and  in  some  parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  town 
of  Agrigentum  was  situated  in  the  southern  half  of  the  walled 
enclosure.  The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine,  and 
accessible  only  by  one  narrow  ascent,  stood  on  the  north- 
eastern hill ;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  place, 
called  the  Athenaeum,  and  decorated  by  temples  of  Ath6n6 
and  of  Zeus  Atabyrius.  In  the  plain  under  the  southern  wall 
of  the  city  stood  the  Agrigentine  sepulchres.* 

Reinforced  by  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  with  the  1500 
The  cartha-  Other  mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus  from  Gela 
— the  Agrigentines  awaited  confidently  the  attack 
upon  their  walls,  which  were  not  only  in  far  better 
condition  than  those  of  Selinus,  but  also  unapproach- 
able by  battering-machines  or  moveable  towers> 
m^  Rd5-  except  on  one  part  of  the  south-western  side.  It 
was  here  that  Hannibal,  after  reconnoitring  the  town 
all  round,  began  his  attack.  But  after  hard  fighting 
without  success  for  one  day,  he  was  forced  to  retire  at  night- 
fall ;  and  even  lost  his  battering  train,  which  was  burnt  during 
the  night  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.^    Desisting  from  farther 


ginians 
atudc  Agri- 
gentum. 
They  de- 
molish the 
tombs  near 
its  walls. 
Distemper 


gious  ter- 
rors— sacri- 
fice. 


'  See  about  the  Topography  of 
Agrigentum — Seyfert,  Akragas,  p.  21, 
23,  40  (Hamburg,  1845). 

The  modern  town  of  Girgenti  stands 
on  one  of  the  hills  of  this  vast  aggre- 
gate, which  is  overspread  with  masses 
of  ruins,  and  round  which  the  traces  of 
the  old  walls  may  be  distinctly  made 


out,  with  considerable  remains  of  them 
in  some  particular  parts. 

Compare  Polybius,  i.  18 ;  ix.  27. 

Pindar  calls  the  town  TorofAit^  r* 
'AKpdyturri — Pyth.  vi.  6;  Uphw  oU^fM 
irora/AoS — Olymp.  it  la 

*  Diodor.  xiiL  85. 

We  read  of  a  stratagem  in  Polysenos 
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attempts  on  that  point,  Hannibal  now  ordered  his  troops  to 
pull  down  the  tombs  ;  which  were  numerous  on  the  lower  or 
southern  side  of  the  city,  and  many  of  which,  especially  that 
of  the  despot  Theron,  were  of  conspicuous  grandeur.  By  this 
measure  he  calculated  on  providing  materials  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in  height  to  the  southern 
wall,  and  sufficiently  close  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  assault. 
His  numerous  host  had  made  considerable  progress  in  demo- 
lishing these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down  the 
monument  of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a 
thunderbolt  falling  upon  it  This  event  was  followed  by 
religious  terrors,  suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.  The 
prophets  declared  that  the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act 
of  criminal  sacrilege.  Every  night  the  spectres  of  those  whose 
tombs  had  been  profaned  manifested  themselves,  to  the 
affright  of  the  soldiers  on  guard ;  while  the  judgement  of 
the  gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pestilential  distemper. 
Numbers  of  the  army  perished,  Hannibal  himself  among  them  ; 
and  even  of  those  who  escaped  death,  many  were  disabled 
from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering.  Imilkon  was  com- 
pelled to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  agony  of  the 
troops,  by  a  solemn  supplication  according  to  the  Cartha* 
ginian  rites.  He  sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the  most 
propitiatory  of  all  offerings,  to  Kronus  ;  and  cast  into  the  sea 
a  number  of  animal  victims  as  offerings  to  Poseidon.^ 

These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  army,  and 
mitigated,  or  were  supposed  to  have  mitigated,  the  sjrracusan 
distemper ;  so  that  Imilkon,  while  desisting  from  all  m^^JT" 
farther  meddling  with  the  tombs,  was  enabled  to  ^JSl^^er 
resume  his  batteries  and  assaults  against  the  walls,  hS*^^"^ 
though  without  any  considerable  success.     He  also  u!Z^ 
dammed  up  the  western  river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn  S^p^raw** 
the  stream  against  the  wall ;  but  the  manceuvre  A^cnT*** 
produced  no  effect     His  operations  were  presently  ^^J^ 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  which  aJudTthim 
marched  from  Syracuse,  under  Daphnaeus,  to  the  int»»crcinat. 
relief  of  Agrigentum.     Reinforced  in  its  road  by  the  military 
strength  of  Kamarina  and  Gela,  it  amounted  to  30,000  foot 


(▼.  10^  4),  whereby  Imilkon  is  said  to 
have  enticed  the  Agrigentines,  in  one  of 
their  sallies,  into  incautious  pursuit,  by 


a  simulated  flight;  and  thus  to  have 
inflicted  upon  them  a  serious  defeat. 
'  Diodor.  xiii.  86. 
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and  5000  horse,  on  reaching  the  river  Himera,  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Agrigentine  territory ;  while  a  fleet  of  thirty 
Syracusan  triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second  its  efforts. 
As  these  troops  neared  the  town,  Imilkon  despatched  against 
them  a  body  of  Iberians  and  Campanians ;  ^  who  however, 
afler  a  strenuous  combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and 
driven  back  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  near  the  city,  where 
they  found  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  main  army, 
Daphnaeus,  having  secured  the  victory  and  inflicted  severe 
loss  upon  the  enemy,  was  careful  to  prevent  his  troops  from 
disordering  their  ranks  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  in  the  appre^ 
hension  that  Imilkon  with  the  main  body  might  take  advantage 
of  that  disorder  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day — as  had 
happened  in  the  terrible  defeat  before  Himera,  three  years 
before.  The  routed  Iberians  were  thus  allowed  to  get  back 
to  the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Agrigentines,  witnessing 
from  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement,  the  flight  of  their 
enemies,  vehemently  urged  their  generals  to  lead  them  forth 
for  an  immediate  sally,  in  order  that  the  destruction  of  the 
fugitives  might  thus  be  consummated.  But  the  generals  were 
inflexible  in  resisting  such  demand  ;  conceiving  that  the  city 
itself  would  thus  be  stripped  of  its  defenders,  and  that  Imilkon 
might  seize  the  occasion  for  assaulting  it  with  his  main  body, 
when  there  was  not  sufficient  force  to  repel  them.  The 
defeated  Iberians  thus  escaped  to  the  main  camp ;  neither 
pursued  by  the  Syracusans,  nor  impeded,  as  they  passed  near 
the  Agrigentine  walls,  by  the  population  within. 

Presently  Daphnaeus  with  his  victorious  army  reached 
Agrigentum,  and  joined  the  citizens ;  who  flocked  in  crowds 
along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  to  meet  and  wel- 
come them.  But  the  joy  of  meeting,  and  the  reciprocal  con- 
gratulations on  the  recent  victory,  were  fatally  poisoned  by 
general  indignation  for  the  unmolested  escape  of  the  defeated 
Iberians ;  occasioned  by  nothing  less  than  remissness,  cowardice, 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  87.  j  Agrigentum,  from  which  side  the  Syra- 

It  appears  that  an  eminence  a  little  ,  cusan  army  of  relief  was  approaching, 
way  eastward  from  Agrigentum  still  Seyfert  (Akragas,  p.  41)  contests  tms 
bears  the  name  of  //  Campo  Cartaginese^  '  point,  and  supposes  that  they  must  have 
raising  some  presumption  that  it  was  '  oeen  on  the  western  side  ;  misled  by  the 
once  occupied   by  the    Carthaginians,    analogy  of  the  Roman  siege  in  262  B.C., 


Evidently  the  troops  sent  out  by  Imil- 
kon to  meet  and  repel  Daphnaeus,  must 


when  the  Carthaginian  relieving  army 
under  Hanno  were  coming  from   the 


have  taken  post  to    the    eastward  of  '  westward— from  Herakleia(Polyb.i.  19)- 
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or  corruption  (so  it  was  contended),  on  the  part  of  the  generals 
— first  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  next  the  Agri-  Daphmeus 
gentine.    Against  the  former,  little  was  now  said,  ^^i^ 
though  much  was  held  in  reserve,  as  we  shall  soon  j^S^S 
hear.     But  against  the  latter,  the  discontent  of  the  ^SJSJf~* 
Agrigentine  population  burst  forth  instantly  and  im-  ^J^X- 
petuously.     A  public  assembly  being  held  on  the  JJJJ^J!* 
spot,  the  Agrigentine  generals,  five  in  number,  were  IJ^J,"* 
put  under  accusation.    Among  many  speakers  who  ^*- 
denounced  them  as  guilty  of  treason,  the  most  violent  of  all 
was  the  Kamarinaean   Menfis— himself  one  of  the  leaders, 
seemingly  of  the  Kamarinsean  contingent  in  the  army  of 
Daphnaeus.    The  concurrence  of  Menfis,  carrying  to  the  Agri- 
gentines  a  full  sanction  of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  the  generals,  when  they  came  to 
defend  themselves  found  neither  sympathy  nor  even  common 
fairness  of  hearing.   Four  out  of  the  five  were  stoned  and  put  to 
death  on  the  spot ;  the  fifth  Argeius,  was  spared  only  on  the 
ground  of  his  youth ;  and  even  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus 
was  severely  censured.* 

How   far,  in  regard    to   these  proceedings,  the  generals 
were  really  guilty,  or  how  far  their  defence,  had  it  PHvations 
been  fairly  heard,  would  have  been  valid — is  a  point  ^^^^ 
which  our  scanty  information  does  not  enable  us  SpS?^ 
to  determine.   But  it  is  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the  ^o*i»S?ri  of 
victorious    Syracusans    at    Agrigentum  completely  Jl^^^' 
altered  the  relative  position  of  affairs.     Instead  of  Agrigentum 

*  IS  evacu- 

farther  assaulting  the  walls,  Imilkon  was  attacked  in  *'«*• 
his  camp  by  Daphnaeus.  The  camp,  however,  was  so  fortified 
as  to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege  from  this  time  forward 
became  only  a  blockade  :  a  contest  of  patience  and  privation 
between  the  city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting  seven  or  eight 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  At  first 
Daphnaeus,  with  his  own  force  united  to  the  Agrigentines,  was 
strong  enough  to  harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their 
supplies,  so  that  the  greatest  distress  began  to  prevail  among 
their  army.  The  Campanian  mercenaries  even  broke  out  into 
mutiny,  crowding,  with  clamorous  demands  for  provision  and 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  87. 

The  youth  of  Argeius,  combined  with 
the  fact  of  his  being  in  high  command, 


makes  us  rather  imagine  that  he  was  of 
noble  birth ;  compare  Thucydid.  vL  38 
— the  speech  of  Athenagoras. 
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with  menace  of  deserting,  round  the  tent  of  Imilkon  ;  who 
barely  pacified  them  by  pledging  to  them  the  gold  and  silver 
drinking-cups  of  the  chief  Carthaginians  around  him,^  coupled 
with  entreaties  that  they  would  wait  yet  a  few  days.  During 
that  short  interval,  he  meditated  and  executed  a  bold  stroke 
of  relief.  The  Syracusans  and  Agrigentines  were  mainly 
supplied  by  sea  from  Syracuse  ;  from  whence  a  large  transport 
of  provision-ships  was  now  expected,  under  convoy  of  some 
Syracusan  triremes.  Apprised  of  their  approach,  Imilkon 
silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  from  Motyfi 
and  Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Syracusan 
convoy,  noway  expecting  such  a  surprise.  Eight  Syracusan 
triremes  were  destroyed,  the  remainder  were  driven  ashore, 
and  the  whole  fleet  of  transport  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Imilkon.  Abundance  and  satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  the  distress,  and  with  it  the 
discontent,  was  transferred  to  Agrigentum.  The  Campanian 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dexippus  began  the  mutiny, 
complaining  to  him  of  their  condition.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
alarmed  and  disgusted  at  the  violent  manifestation  of  the 
Agrigentines  against  their  generals,  extending  partly  to  him- 
self also.  At  any  rate,  he  manifested  no  zeal  in  the  defence^ 
and  was  even  suspected  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  fifteen 
talents  from  the  Carthaginians.  He  told  the  Campanians  that 
Agrigentum  was  no  longer  tenable  for  want  of  supplies ;  upon 
which  they  immediately  retired,  and  marched  away  to  Messto^ 
affirming  that  the  time  stipulated  for  their  stay  had  expired 
Such  a  secession  struck  every  one  with  discouragement  The 
Agrigentine  generals  immediately  instituted  an  examination, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  provision  stilly  remaining  in  the 
city.  Having  made  the  painful  discovery  that  there  remained 
but  very  little,  they  took  the  resolution  of  causing  the  city  to  be 
evacuated  by  its  population  during  the  coming  night* 
A  night  followed,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  deso- 


'  Mention  is  again  made,  sixty-five 
years  afterwards,  in  the  description  of 
the  war  of  Timoleon  against  the  Cartha- 
g[inians — of  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  drinking-cups,  and  rich  personal 
ornaments,  carried  by  the  native  Car^ 
thaginians  on  military  service  (Diodor. 
xvi.  8i ;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  28,  29). 


There  was  a  select  body  of  Cartha- 
ginians— a  Sacred  Band — mentioned  in 
uese  later  times,  consisting  of  2500 
men  of  distinguished  bravery  as  well  as 
of  conspicuous  position  in  the  city 
(Diodor.  xvi.  80 ;  xx.  10). 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  88. 
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tation  than  that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  Diokl6s 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Himera  from  their  native 
city.  Few  scenes  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  uES^ST 
than  the  vast  population  of  Agrigentum  obliged  ErthlTSr- 
to  hurry  out  of  their  gates  during  a  December  night,  '^"**°^ 
as  their  only  chance  of  escape  from  famine  or  the  sword  of  a 
merciless  enemy.  The  road  to  Gela  was  beset  by  a  distracted 
crowd,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and  condition,  con- 
founded in  one  indiscriminate  lot  of  sufiering.  No  thought 
could  be  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  property  or  cherished 
possessions.  Happy  were  they  who  could  save  their  lives ; 
for  not  a  few,  through  personal  weakness  or  the  immobility  of 
despair,  were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  citizen, 
combining  the  personal  strengfth  with  the  filial  piety  of  iCneas, 
might  carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  household  gods  on 
his  shoulders ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick,  and 
the  impotent,  all  whose  years  were  either  too  tender  or  too 
decrepit  to  keep  up  with  a  hurried  flight,  were  of  necessity 
abandoned.  Some  remained  and  slew  themselves,  refusing 
even  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  the  destruction  of 
their  city ;  others,  among  whom  was  the  wealthy  Gellias, 
consigned  themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  temples,  but 
with  little  hope  that  it  would  procure  them  safety.  The 
morning's  dawn  exhibited  to  Imilkon  unguarded  walls,  a 
deserted  city,  and  a  miserable  population  of  exiles  huddled 
together  in  disorderly  flight  on  the  road  to  Gela. 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agrigentine 
soldiers  formed  a  rear-g^ard  suflicient  to  keep  ofi"  the  aggra- 
vated torture  of  a  pursuit  But  the  Carthaginian  army  found 
enough  to  occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey  which  was 
before  their  eyes.  They  rushed  upon  the  town  with  the  fury 
of  men  who  had  been  struggling  and  sufiering  before  it  for 
eight  months.  They  ransacked  the  houses,  slew  every  living 
person  that  was  left,  and  found  plunder  enough  to  satiate  even 
a  ravenous  appetite.  Temples  as  well  as  private  dwellings 
were  alike  stripped,  so  that  those  who  had  taken  sanctuary  ip^ 
them  became  victims  like  the  rest ;  a  fate  which  Gellias  oir  y 
avoided  by  setting  fire  to  the  temple  in  which  he  stood  and 
perishing  in  its  ruins.  The  great  public  ornaments  and  tro- 
phies of  the  city — the  bull  of  Phalaris,  together  with  the  most 
precious  statues  and  pictures — were  preserved  by  Imilkon  and 


J 
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sent  home  as  decorations  to  Carthage.^  While  he  gave  up 
the  houses  of  Agrigentum  to  be  thus  gutted,  he  still  kept  them 
standing,  and  caused  them  to  serve  as  winter-quarters  for  the 
repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight  months' 
siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first  found  shelter 
and  kind  hospitality  at  Gela  ;  from  whence  they  were  after- 
wards, by  permission  of  the  Syracusans,  transferred  to  Leon- 
tinL 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  permits 
B.C.  406.  us  to  know,  this  momentous  and  tragical  portion  of 
S^hout  Sicilian  history  ;  a  suitable  preface  to  the  long  des- 
siciiy.  potism  of  Dionysius.  It  is  evident  that  the  seven  or 
eight  months  (the  former  of  these  numbers  is  authenticated 
by  Xenophon,  while  the  latter  is  given  by  Diodorus)  of  the 
siege  or  blockade  must  have  contained  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  which  are  not  mentioned,  and  that  even  of  the 
main  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  capture,  we  are 
most  imperfectly  informed.  But  though  we  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend its  causes,  its  effects  are  easy  to  understand.  They 
were  terror-striking  and  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  When  the 
storm  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus  and  Himera  was  now 
perceived  to  have  extended  its  desolation  to  a  city  so  much 
more  conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
in  the  Grecian  world — ^when  the  surviving  Agrigentine  popu- 
lation, including  women  and  children,  and  the  great  proprie- 
tors of  chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  victors  at 
Olympia,  were  seen  all  confounded  in  one  common  fate  of 
homeless  flight  and  nakedness— when  the  victorious  host  and 
its  commanders  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  deserted  houses, 
ready  to  spread  their  conquests  farther  after  a  winter  of  re- 
pose— there  was  hardly  a  Greek  in  Sicily  who  did  not  tremble 
for  his  life  and  property.^  Several  of  them  sought  shelter  at 
Syracuse,  while  others  even  quitted  the  island  altogether, 
emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there  were 
loud  complaints  agfainst  the  conduct  of  the  Syracusan 

Ritter  com*  *  o  ^ 

plaints  generals  under  whose  command  the  disaster  had  oc- 
s^Sisan*  curred.  The  censure  which  had  been  cast  upon  them 
genera  .       jj^fQ^e,  for  not  having  vigorously  pursued  the  de- 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  89,  90,  *  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 
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feated  Iberians,  was  now  revived,  and  aggravated  tenfold  by 
the  subsequent  misfortune.  To  their  inefficiency  the  capture 
of  Agrigentum  was  ascribed,  and  apparently  not  without  sub- 
stantial cause.  For  the  town  was  so  strongly  placed  as  to 
defy  assault,  and  could  only  be  taken  by  blockade ;  now  we 
discern  no  impediments  adequate  to  hinder  the  Syracusan 
generals  from  procuring  supplies  of  provisions  ;  and  it  seems 
clear  that  the  surprise  of  the  Syracusan  storeships  might  have 
been  prevented  by  proper  precautions ;  upon  which  surprise 
the  whole  question  turned,  between  famine  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  and  famine  in  Agrigentum.*  The  efficiency  of 
Dexippus  and  the  other  generals,  in  defending  Agrigentum 
(as  depicted  by  Diodorus),  stands  sadly  inferior  to  the  vigour 
and  ability  displayed  by  Gylippus  before  Syracuse,  as  de- 
scribed by  Thucydidfis.  And  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
by  men  in  the  depth  of  misery,  like  the  Agrigentines— or  in 
extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks — these  generals, 
incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the  generals  xhe  Hcr- 
and  to  the  nomination  of  others,  with  little  farther  SS^flTif" 
result    But  it  became  of  far  graver  import,  when  ^^fo*,. 
combined  with  the  actual  situation  of  parties  in  Syra-  JSJ^^je 
cuse.    The    Hermokratean   opposition    party  —  re-  Sdd^e 
pelled  during  the  preceding  year  with  the  loss  of  its  i>w»y«»». 
leader,  yet  nowise  crushed — now  re-appeared  more  formidable 
than  ever,  under  a  new  leader  more  aggressive  even  than 
Hermokrat6s  himself. 

Throughout  ancient  as  well  as  modem  history,  defeat  and 
embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved  fruitful 
causes  of  change  in  the  internal  government  Such  auxiliaries 
had  been  wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokratfis  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  alarms  of  every  kind  now  overhung  the 
city  in  terrific  magnitude,  and  when  the  first  Syracusan  assem- 
bly  was  convoked  on  returning  from  Agrigentum,  a  mournful 
silence  reigned ;  *  as  in  the  memorable  description  given  by 
Demosthenfis  of  the  Athenian  assembly  held  immediately 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  88. 

Xenophon  confirms  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  that  Agrigentum  was  taken  by 
famme  (Hellen.  i.  5,  21 ;  ii.  2,  24).  *  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 
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after  the  taking  of  Elateia.^  The  generals  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow  citizens ;  yet  no  one  else  was  forward, 
at  a  juncture  so  full  of  peril,  to  assume  their  duty,  by  prof- 
fering fit  counsel  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  Now  was 
the  time  for  the  Hermokratean  party  to  lay  their  train  for 
putting  down  the  government  Dionysius,  though  both  young 
and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted  as  leader  in  consequence  of 
that  audacity  and  bravery  which  even  already  he  had  dis- 
played, both  in  the  fight  along  with  Hermokratfis  and  in  the 
battles  against  the  Carthaginians.  Hipparinus,  a  Syracusan 
of  rich  family  who  had  ruined  himself  by  dissolute  expenses, 
was  eagej  to  renovate  his  fortunes  by  seconding  the  elevation 
of  Dionysius  to  the  despotism;*  Philistus  (the  subsequent 
historian  of  Syracuse),  rich,  young,  and  able,  threw  himself 
ardently  into  the  same  cause ;  and  doubtless  other  leading 
persons,  ancient  Hermokrateans  and  others,  stood  forward  as 
partisans  in  the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was,  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to 
whom  all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far 
greater  wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and 
auxiliaries. 

Amidst  the  silence  and  disquietude  which  reigned  in  the 
Harangue  SyKicusan  assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  who 
h[thcl^^*  rose  to  address  them.  He  enlarged  upon  a  topic 
W:??g5S!r  suitable  alike  to  the  temper  of  his  auditors  and  to 
who^STd^'  his  own  views.  He  vehemently  denounced  the  gene- 
?^1»?thc  ^^^  ^  having  betrayed  the  security  of  Syracuse  to 
{J^'^JJ**  the  Carthaginians — and  as  the  persons  to  whom  the 
T^^tmSrin  ^^^  ^^  Agrigentum,  together  with  the  impending 
their  room,  peril  of  evcry  man  around,  was  owing.  He  set 
forth  their  misdeeds,   real  or  alleged,   not  merely  with  ful- 


*  Demosthenes  de  Coroni,  p.  286,  s. 
220. 

This  comparison  is  made  by  M. 
Brunei  de  Presle,  in  his  valuable  histo- 
rical work  (Recherches  sur  les  Etablisse- 
mens  des  Grecs  en  Sicile,  Part  ii.  s.  39, 
p.  219). 

•  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5,  6.  Tivoyrai 
Hk  furafioXal  r^s  iKiyapxins,  ical  Uray 

yiip  ol  ToiovTot  Kaii^orofuiy  ^i)TOV(ri,  Koi 


^  rvpayvlit  iteeriBtmiu  avroit  ^  Koruffiteoiii' 
(owny  frcpov*  Ibavtp  *lwwap7wos  Autw^Mf 
4v  "XvpoKo^iratt. 

Hipparinus  was  the  father  of  Dioo, 
respecting  whom  more  hereafter. 

Plato,  in  his  warm  S3rmpathy  for 
Dion,  assigns  to  Hipparinus  more  of  ao 
equality  of  rank  and  importance  with 
the  elder  Dionysius,  than  the  subse- 
quent facts  justify  (Plato,  Epistol.  WL 
p.  353  A  ;  p.  355  F.). 
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ness  and  acrimony,  but  with  a  ferocious  violence  outstripping 
all  the  limits  of  admissible  debate,  and  intended  to  bring 
upon  them  a  lawless  murder,  like  the  death  of  the  generals 
recently  at  Agrigentum.  "  There  they  sit,  the  traitors !  Do 
not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict,  but  lay  hands  upon  them 
at  once,  and  inflict  upon  them  summary  justice."  *  Such  a 
brutal  exhortation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  Kritias, 
when  he  caused  the  execution  of  Theramenfis,  in  the  oligar- 
chical senate,  was  an  offence  against  law  as  well  as  against 
parliamentary  order.  The  presiding  magistrates  reproved 
Dionysius  as  a  disturber  of  order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were 
empowered  by  law.*  But  his  partisans  were  loud  ia  his  sup- 
port Philistus  not  only  paid  down  the  fine  for  him  on  the 
spot,  but  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  would  go  on  for  the  whole 
day  paying  all  similar  fines  which  might  be  imposed — and 
incited  Dionysius  to  persist  in  such  language  as  he  thought 
proper.  That  which  had  begun  as  illegality,  was  now  a^^a- 
vated  into  open  defiance  of  the  law.  Yet  so  enfeebled  was 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  so  vehement  the  cry 
against  them,  in  the  actual  position  of  the  city,  that  they  were 
unable  either  to  punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker.  Dionysius 
pursued  his  harangue  in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory,  not 
only  accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly  betrayed  Agri- 
gentum, but  also  denouncing  the  conspicuous  and  wealthy 
citizens  generally,  as  oligarchs  who  held  tyrannical  sway — 
who  treated  the  many  with  scorn,  and  made  their  own  profit 
out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  city.  Syracuse  (he  contended) 
could  never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter were  invested  with  authority;  men,  not  chosen  from 
wealth  and  station,  but  of  humble  birth,  belonging  to  the 
people  by  position,  and  kind  in  their  deportment  from  con- 


*  Diodor.  ziiL  91.  *A'ropovfi4rtty  9i 
wdrrctw  irap^XBinf  Atowiffuts  6  *Epftoicpd- 
rovf,  rmw  fuw  aro9fnrf^  itafniy6(ni<r€P, 
in  irpoSiZ6rrtnf  ra  irpayftara  rots  Kao" 


In  the  description  given  by  Thucy- 
did&  (vi.  32-39)  of  the  debate  in  the 
Syracusan  assembly  (prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  expedition)  in  which 


rV  o^M'  riixmpiaMf  jtapoKoKmf  fiii  tt^pi-  1  HermokratSs  and  Athenagoras  speak, 
lutvm  rhw  Kwrk  rohs  v6itovs  it\i\povt  \  we  find  the  magistrates  interferins^  to 
hx\*    iit   x*V^'    M4t»s   IwtBuifai.   r^y    prevent  the  continuance  of  a  debate 


iimip. 


which  had  become  very  personal  and 


*  Diodor.  xiiL  91.  TAp  V  iipx^yrwp  acrimonious ;  though  there  was  nothing 
(flfuo6rr»p  rhp  Aiovifftop  itarit  robs  v6-  \  in  it  at  all  brutal,  nor  any  exhortation 
fiovr,  &s  Oo^fiovrrOf  ♦fXio'Tof,  6  tAj  to  personal  violence  or  infringement  of 
Ivropias  tffTtpop  avyypd^Sf  obffiop  ^x**^    ^he  law. 

VOL.   VIII.  2    E 
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sciousness  of  their  own  weakness.*  His  bitter  invective 
against  generals  already  discredited,  together  with  the  im- 
petuous warmth  of  his  apparent  sympathy  for  the  people 
against  the  rich,  were  both  alike  favourably  received.  Plato 
states  that  the  assembly  became  so  furiously  exasperated,  as 
to  follow  literally  the  lawless  and  bloodthirsty  inspirations  of 
Dionysius,  and  to  stone  all  these  generals,  ten  in  number,  on 
the  spot,  without  any  form  of  trial.  But  Diodorus  simply  tells 
us,  that  a  vote  was  passed  to  cashier  the  generals,  and  to 
name  in  their  places  Dionysius,  Hipparinus,  and  others.*  This 
latter  statement  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  probable. 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  oi. 

«  Plato,  EpistoL  viii.  p.  354.  Ol  yiip 
vph  Aiowffiov  icai  'hnrapb^ou  hp^J»r«ov 
liK^Xiwrai  r6r€  &s  4^mo  MatfiStfms 
KCwPf  rpv^PT4s  re  icol  i/Jta  apx^t^^" 
ipxo^rts'  ol  Koi  robs  8^ica  irrparfTYohs 
fcar^XciHror  /3<iXAorrct  rohs  itph  Atovv- 
elov,  Kork  p6fior  oifi4F«t  Kplvtunts,  Tra  817 
iovXtvoi^y  uifitrX  fi'trrt  vhv  9(icjf  fi^§ 
v6u/^  ^(nrdrjf,  ikt^Otpoi  IP  cTcv  vdyrp 
wdrrms'  i9*v  td  rvpwmfiZ^s  iyh^owro  ab' 
rois. 

Diodor.  xiiL  92.  ttapavriicar  rohs  ii\v 
IXvo-c  T^f  ^xnh  ^fyous  8i  ctXcTo 
<rrp€eniyi^Sf  iy  ots  ical  rhif  Aior^erioy. 
Some  little  time  afterwards,  Diodoms 
farther  mentions  that  Dion^us  accused 
before  the  public  assembly,  and  caused 
to  be  put  to  death,  Daphnaeus  and  De- 
marchus  (xiii.  96)  :  now  Daphnaeus  was 
one  of  the  generals  (xiii  86-88). 

If  we  assume  the  fact  to  have  occurred 
as  Plato  affirms  it,  we  cannot  easily 
explain  how  something  so  impressive 
and  terror-striking  came  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  more  commonplace 
statement  of  Diodorus,  by  Ephorus, 
Theopompus,  Hermeias,  Timseus,  or 
PhUistus,  from  one  of  whom  probably 
his  narrative  is  borrowed. 

But  if  we  assume  Diodorus  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  can  easily  account  for  the  er- 
roneous belief  in  the  mind  of  Plato. 
A  very  short  time  before  this  scene  at 
Syracuse,  an  analogous  circumstance 
had  really  occurred  at  Agrigentum. 
The  assembled  Agrigentines,  being 
inflamed  against  their  generals  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  slackness  or 
treachery  in  the  recent  fight  with  the 
Carthaginians,  had  stoned  four  of  them 
on  the  spot,  and  only  spared  the  fifth 
on  the -score  of  his  youth  (Diodor.  xiii. 
87). 


I  cannot  but  think  that  Plato  con- 
founded in  his  memory  the  scene  and 
proceedings  at  Syracuse  with  the  other 
events,  so  recently  antecedent,  at  Agri- 
gentum. His  letter  (from  which  the 
above  citation  is  made)  was  written  in 
his  old  age — fifty  years  after  the  event 

This  is  one  inaccuracy  as  to  matter  of 
fact,  which  might  be  produced  in  sup- 
port of  the  views  of  those  who  reject 
the  letters  of  Plato  as  spurious,  though 
Ast  does  not  notice  it,  while  going 
through  the  .letters  seriatim,  and  con- 
demning them  not  only  as  un-Flatonic 
but  as  despicable  compositions.  After 
attentively  studying  both  the  letters 
themselves,  and  his  reasoning,  I  dissent 
entirely  from  Ast's  conclusion.  The 
first  letter,  that  which  purports  to  come 
not  from  Plato,  but  from  Dion,  is  the 
only  one  against  which  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  mi^e  out  a  good  case  (see  Ast, 
Ueber  Platon's  Lel>en  and  Schriften,  p. 
504-530).  Against  the  others,  I  cannot 
think  that  he  has  shown  any  sufficient 
ground  for  pronouncing  them  to  be 
spurious,  and  I  therefore  continue  to 
treat  them  as  genuine,  following  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch.  It  is 
admitted  by  Ast  that  their  authenticity 
was  not  suspected  in  antiquity,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends.  Without 
considering  the  presumption  hence  aris- 
ing as  conclusive,  I  think  it  requires  to 
be  countervailed  by  stronger  substantive 
grounds  than  those  which  Ast  has  urged. 

Among  the  total  nimiber  of  thirteen 
letters,  those  relating  to  Dion  and  Dio- 
njTsius  (always  setting  aside  the  first 
letter) — that  is  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  thirteenth — are  the 
most  full  of  allusions  to  fact  and  details. 
Some  of  them  go  very  much  into  detail 
Now  had  they  been  the  work  of  a  for- 
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Such  was  the  first  stage  of  what  we  may  term  the  despot's 
prc^ess,  successfully  consummated.  The  pseudo-demagc^e 
Dionysius  outdoes,  in  fierce  professions  of  antipathy  against 
the  rich,  anything  that  we  read  as  coming  from  the  real  dema- 


ger,  it  is  fair  to  contend  that  he  could 
hanflj  avoid  lajring  himself  more  open 
to  contradiction  than  he  has  done,  on 
the  score  of  inaccuracy  and  inconsis- 
tency with  the  supposed  situation.  I 
have  already  mentioned  one  inaccuracy 
which  I  take  to  be  a  /auU  of  memory, 
both  conceivable  and  pardonable.  Ast 
mentions  another,  to  disprove  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  eighth  letter,  respecting 
the  son  of  Dion.  Plato,  in  this  eighth 
letter,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased  Dion,  recommends  the  Sjtb.' 
cusans  to  name  Dion's  son  as  one  ot  the 
members  of  a  tripartite  kingship,  along 
with  Hipparinus  (son  of  the  elder  Dio- 
n3rsius)  and  the  younger  Dionysius. 
This  (contends  Ast,  p.  523)  cannot  be 
correct,  because  Dion's  son  died  before 
his  father.  To  make  the  argument  of 
Ast  complete,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that 
Dion  had  only  ime  son ;  for  which  there 
is  doubtless  the  evidoice  of  Plutarch, 
who,  after  having  stated  that  the  son  of 
Dion,  a  youth  nearly  grown  up,  threw 
himself  from  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
was  killed,  goes  on  to  say  that  Kal- 
lippus,  the  political  enemy  of  Dion, 
founded  upon  this  misfortune  a  false 
mmour  which  he  circulated — its  6  Aivp 
irais  y^yowits  iypwKt  rhw  AioviHrfov 
icaXcir  'AitoXKoKpdiniw  icol  troiucrBtu  Hid- 
Zoxop  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c  55,  56 :  com- 
pare also  c.  21 — rov  iraiSfov).  But  since 
the  rumour  was  altogether  fialse,  we 
may  surely  imagine  that  Kallippus, 
taking  advantage  of  a  notorious  acci- 
dent which  had  just  proved  fatal  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Dion,  may  have  fabricated 
a  false  statement  about  the  family 
of  Dion,  though  there  might  be  a 
younger  boy  at  home.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  number  of  Dion's  children  was 
familiarly  known  amongthe  population 
of  Sjnracuse ;  nor  was  Dion  nimself  in 
the  situation  of  an  assured  king,  able  to 
transfer  his  succession  at  once  to  a  boy 
not  yet  adult  And  when  we  find 
in  another  chapter  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Dion  (c  31),  that  the  son  of  Dion  was 
called  by  Timaeus,  Aretaus — and  by 
Timonides,  Hipparinus  —  this  surely 
affords  some  presumption  that  there 
were  two  sons,  and  not  one  son  called 


by  two  different  names. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  Ast  has 
proved  the  eighth  Platonic  letter  to  be 
inaccurate  in  respect  to  matter  of  fiut 
I  will  add  that  the  letter  does  not  men- . 
tion  the  name  of  Dion's  son  (though 
Ast  says  it  calls  him  Hipparinus) ;  and 
that  it  does  specify  the  three  partners  in 
the  tripartite  kingship  sug^ted  (though 
Ast  sa3rs  that  it  only  mentioned  two). 

Most  of  Ast's  arguments  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  Tetters,  however,  are 
founded,  not  upon  alleged  inaccuracies 
of  fact,  but  upon  what  ne  maintains  to 
be  impropriety  and  meanness  of  thought, 
childish  intrusion  of  philosophy,  un- 
seasonable mysticism  and  pedantry,  &c. 
In  some  of  his  criticisms  I  coincide, 
though  by  no  means  in  alL  But  I 
cannot  accept  them  as  evidence  to  prove 
the  point  for  which  he  contends — the 
spunousness  of  the  letters.  The  proper 
conclusion  from  his  premises  appears  to 
me  to  be,  that  Plato  wrote  letters  which, 
when  tried  by  our  canons  about  letter- 
writing,  seem  awkward,  pedantic,  and  in 
bad  taste.  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus 
(De  adm.vi  dicend.  inDemosth.p.  1025- 
1044),  while  emphatically  extolling  the 
admirable  composition  of  Plato's  dia- 
logues, does  not  scruple  to  pass  an 
umavourable  criticism  upon  him  as  a 
speech-writer ;  referring  to  the  speeches 
in  the  Symposion  as  well  as  to  the 
funeral  harangue  in  the  Menexenus. 
Still  less  need  we  be  afraid  to  admit 
that  Plato  was  not  a  graceful  letter- 
writer. 

That  Plato  would  feel  intensely  in- 
terested, and  even  personally  involved, 
in  the  quarrel  between  Dionysius  II. 
and  Dion,  cannot  be  doubted.  That 
he  would  write  letters  to  Dionysius 
on  the  subject — that  he  would  anxiously 
seek  to  maintain  influence  over  him, 
on  all  CTounds — that  he  would  mani- 
fest a  loftv  opinion  of  himself  and 
his  own  philosophy — is  perfectly  natural 
and  credible.  And  when  we  consider 
both  the  character  and  the  station  of 
Dionysius,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
beforehand  any  assured  canon  as  to  the 
epistolary  tone  in  which  Plato  would 
think  most  suitable  to  address  him. 

2   £   2 
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gc^es,  Athenagoras  at  Syracuse,  or  Kleon  at  Athens.  Be- 
Ambidoos  hold  him  now  sitting:  as  a  member  of  the  new  Board 
Diooysiiu-  of  Generals,  at  a  moment  when  the  most  assiduous 

be  mtngues 

agj^JMi     care  and  energy,  combined  with  the  greatest  unani- 
•ndfrMj      mity,  were  required  to  put  the  Syracusan  military 
their  pro-      force  into  an  adequate  state  of  efficiency.     It  suited 
He  procures  the  poHcy  of  Diouysius  not  only  to  bestow  no  care  or 
rertorin^the  energy  himself,  but  to  nullify  all  that  was  bestowed 
teimLacs!    by  his  colleagues,  and  to  frustrate  deliberately  all 
chance  of  unanimity.     He  immediately  b^^n  a  systematic 
opposition  and  warfare  against  his  colleagues.     He  refused 
to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to  hold  any  communication  with 
them.    At  the  frequent  assemblies  held  during  this  agitated 
state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  denounced  them  as  en- 
gaged in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.     It  is 
obvious  that  his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen  in  the  same 
spirit  with  himself,  could  not  as  yet  have  committed  any  such 
treason  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians.    But  among  them  was 
his  accomplice  Hipparinus ;  ^   while  probably  the  rest  also, 
nominated  by  a  party  devoted  to  him  personally,  were  selected 
in  a  spirit  of  collusion,  as  either  thorough-going  partisans,  or 
worthless  and  incompetent  men,  easy  for  him  to  set  aside. 
At  any  rate  his  calumnies,  though  received  with  great  re- 
pugnance by  the  leading  and  more  intelligent  citizens,  found 
favour  with  the  bulk  of  the  assembly,  predisposed  at  that 
moment  from  the  terrors  of  the  situation  to  suspect  every 
one.     The  new  Board  of  Generals  being  thus   discredited, 
Dionysius  alone  was  listened  to  as  an  adviser.     His  first  and 
most  strenuous  recommendation  was,  that  a  vote  should  be 
passed  for  restoring  the  exiles ;  men  (he  affirmed)  attached 
to  their  country,  and  burning  to  save  her,  having  already 
refused  the  offers  of  her  enemies ;  men  who  had  been  thrown 
into  banishment  by  previous  political  dispute,  but  who,  if  now 
generously  recalled,  would  manifest  their  gratitude  by  devoted 
patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  far  more  warmly  than  the  allies 
invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus.     His  discredited  col- 
leagues either  could  not,  or  would  not,  oppose  the  proposition ; 
which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and  all  his  party, 
was  at  length  adopted  by  the  assembly.     The  exifes  accord- 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3. 
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ingly  returned,  comprising  all  the  most  violent  men  who  had 
been  in  arms  with  Hermokrat^  when  he  was  slain.  They 
returned  glowing  with  party-antipathy  and  revenge,  prepared 
to  retaliate  upon  others  the  confiscation  under  which  them- 
selves had  suffered,  and  looking  to  the  despotism  of  Dionysius 
as  their  only  means  of  success.^ 

The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  was  now  accom- 
plished.    Dionysius  had  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the  _, 
Hermokratean    party,   and    obtained   an   energetic  «« tent  with 
band  of  satellites,  whose  hopes  and  interests  were  reinforce- 
thoroughly   identified    with    his   own.      Meanwhile  Ceia.  He 
letters  arrived  from  Gela,  entreating  reinforcements,  theexSi- 
as  Imilkon  was  understood  to  be  about  to  march  banishmeot 
thither.     Dionysius,  being  empowered  to  conduct  toanW 
thither  a  body  of  2000  hoplites  with  400  horse-       ^' 
men,  turned  the  occasion  to  profitable  account    A  regiment 
of  mercenaries,  under  the  Lacedemonian  Dexippus,  was  In 
garrison  at  Gela ;  while  the  government  of  the  town  is  said 
to  have  been  oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though 
with  a  strong  and  discontented   popular   opposition.     On 
reaching  Gela,  Dionysius  immediately  took  part  with  the 
latter ;    originating   the  most   violent   propositions    against 
the  governing  rich,  as  he  had  done  at  Syracuse.    Accusing 
them  of  treason  in  the  public  assembly,  he  obtained  a  con- 
demnatory vote  under  which  they  were  put  to  death  and 
their  properties  confiscated.     With  the  funds  so  acquired,  he 
paid  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and  doubled 
the  pay  of  his  own  Syracusan  division.     These  measures  pro- 
cured for  him  immense  popularity,  not  merely  with  all  the 
soldiers,  but  also  with   the  Geloan  Demos,  whom  he   had 
relieved  from  the  dominion  of  their  wealthy  oligarchy.    Ac- 
cordingly, after  passing  a  public  vote,  testifying  their  gratitude, 
and  bestowing   upon    him   large  rewards,  they  despatched 
envoys  to  carry  the  formal  expression  of  their  sentiments  to 
Syracuse.     Dionysius  resolved  to  go  back  thither  at  the  same 
time,  with  his  Syracusan  soldiers ;   and  tried  to  prevail  on 
Dexippus  to  accompany  him  with  his  own  division.     This 
being  refused,  he  went  thither  with  his  Syracusans  alone. 
To  the  Geloans,  who  earnestly  entreated  that  they  might 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  93. 
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not  be  forsaken  when  the  enemy  was  daily  expected,  he 
contented  himself  with  replying  that  he  would  presently  re- 
turn with  a  larger  force.^ 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.     Dionysius  was  going 
back  to  Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  admiration 

He  retomi 

tosyracuie    and  gratitude  from   Gela — with   increased  attach- 

witn  fto  in* 

creaMd        mcut  on  the  part  of  his  own  soldiers,  on  account 
accuse*  htt    of  the  doubk  pay — and  with  the  means  of  coining 
of  grow        and  circulating  a  new  delusion.     It  was  on  the  day 
of  a  solemn  festival  that  he  reached  the  town  just 
as  the  citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  of  the  theatre. 
Amidst  the  bustle  of  such  a  scene  as  well  as  of  the  return 
of  the  soldiers,  many  citizens  flocked  around  him  to  inquire, 
What  news  about  the  Carthaginians  ?    "  Do  not  ask  about 
your  foreign  enemies  (was  the  reply  of  Dionysius) ;  you  have 
much  worse  enemies  within  among  you.    Your  magistrates 
— these  very  men  upon  whose  watch  you   rely  during  the 
indulgence  of  the  festival — they  are  the  traitors  who  are 
pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving  the  soldiers  unpaid,  and 
neglecting  all  necessary  preparation,  at  a  moment  when  the 
enemy  with  an  immense  host  is  on  the  point  of  assailing  you. 
I  knew  their  treachery  long  ago,  but  I  have  now  positive 
proof  of  it     For  Imilkon  sent  to  me  an  envoy,  under  pre- 
tence of  treating  about  the  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  purchase 
my  silence  and  connivance ;  he  tendered  to  me  a  larger  bribe 
than  he  had  given  to  them,  if  I  would  consent  to  refrain  from 
hindering  them,  since  I  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in 
their  intrigues.    This  is  too  much.     I  am  come  home  now  to 
throw  up  my  command.    While  my  colleagues  are  corruptly 
bartering  away  their*  country,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  share 
as  a  citizen  in  the  common  risk,  but  I  cannot  endure  to  incur 
shame  as  an  accomplice  in  their  treachery." 

Such  bold  allegations,  scattered  by  Dionysius  among  the 
Dionyriut  crowd  prcssiug  round  him — renewed  at  length,  with 
^^J^  emphatic  formality,  in  the  regular  assembly  held  the 
£S^  with  '^^xt  day — and  concluding  with  actual  resignation 
fiiu  powers.  — struck  deep  terror  into  the  Syracusan  mind.  He 
spoke  with  authority,  not  merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier 
exposed,  but  also  as  bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  93. 
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Geloans,  echoed  with  entkusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose  pay 
he  had  recently  doubled.  His  assertion  of  the  special  mes- 
sage from  Im9kon,  probably  an  impudent  falsehood,  was 
confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all  these  men,  as  well 
as  by  his  other  partisans,  the  Hermokratean  party,  and  most 
of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.  What  defence  the  accused 
generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told.  It  was 
not  likely  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the  positive 
deposition  of  a  witness  so  powerfully  seconded.  The  people, 
persuaded  of  their  treason,  were  incensed  against  them,  and 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  left,  by  the  resignation  of 
Dionysius,  to  the  protection  of  such  treacherous  guardians 
against  the  impending  invasion.  Now  was  the  time  for  his 
I>artisans  to  come  forward  with  their  main  proposition :  "  Why 
not  get  rid  of  these  traitors,  and  keep  Dionysius  alone  ?  Leave 
them  to  be  tried  and  punished  at  a  more  convenient  season ; 
but  elect  him  at  once  general  with  full  powers,  to  make  head 
against  the  pressing  emergency  from  without.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  enemy  is  actually  assaulting  our  walls.  Dionysius 
is  the  man  for  our  purpose,  the  only  one  with  whom  we  have 
a  chance  of  safety.  Recollect  that  our  glorious  victory  over 
the  300,000  Carthaginians  at  Himera  was  achieved  by  Gelon 
acting  as  general  with  full  powers."  Such  rhetoric  was  irre- 
sistible in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — ^when  the 
partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and  acclamation 
— ^when  his  opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  without  any  positive  scheme  to  propose — and  when 
the  storm  which  had  already  overwhelmed  Selinus,  Himera, 
and  Agrigentum,  was  about  to  burst  on  Gela  and  Syracuse. 
A  vote  of  the  assembly  was  passed,  appointing  Dionysius 
general  of  the  city,  alone,  and  with  full  powers ;  *  by  what 
majority  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  use  which  the  new  general-plenipotentiary  made 
of  his  dignity,  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly,  that  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Such  liberality  (he 
said)  would  be  the  best  means  of  stimulating  their  zeal ;  while 
in  regard  to  expense,  there  need  be  no  hesitation ;  the  money 
might  easily  be  provided. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important. 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  94. 
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act  of  the  despot's  pn^ess.  A  vote  of  the  assembly 
Appwentre-  ^ad  been  obtained,  passed  in  constitutional  forms^ 
S?1JSI5^  vesting  in  Dionysius  a  single-handed  power  un- 
!2S'*stra.  known  to  and  above  the  laws — unlimited  and  unre- 
D&'^L  to  sponsible.  But  he  was  well  aware  that  the  majority 
SSSSng "to*  ^f  those  who  thus  voted  had  no  intention  of  perma- 
himabody  neutly  abn^^ing  their  freedom — that  they  meant 
«*»*^-  only  to  create  a  temporary  dictatorship,  under  the 
pressing  danger  of  the  moment,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preserving  their  freedom  against  a  foreign  enemy— and  that 
even  thus  much  had  been  obtained  by  impudent  delusion  and 
calumny,  which  subsequent  reflection  would  speedily  dissipate 
No  sooner  had  the  vote  passed  than  symptoms  of  r^^ret  and 
alarm  became  manifest  among  the  people.  What  one  assembly 
had  conferred,  a  second  repentant  assembly  might  revoke.' 
It  therefore  now  remained  for  Dionysius  to  ensure  the  per- 
petuity of  his  power  by  some  organized  means ;  so  as  to 
prevent  the  repentance,  of  which  he  already  discerned  the 
commencement,  from  realizing  itself  in  any  actual  revoca- 
tion. For  this  purpose  he  required  a  military  force  extra- 
popular  and  anti-popular ;  bound  to  himself  and  not  to  the 
city.  He  had  indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusan 
as  well  as  with  the  mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling  and  en- 
suring their  pay.  He  had  energetic  adherents,  prepared  to 
go  all  lengths  on  his  behalf,  especially  among  the  restored 
exiles.  This  was  an  important  basis,  but  not  sufficient  for 
his  objects  without  the  presence  of  a  special  body  of  guards, 
constantly  and  immediately  available,  chosen  as  well  as  con- 
trolled by  himself,  yet  acting  in  such  vocation  under  the 
express  mandate  and  sanction  of  the  people.  He  required 
a  farther  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  for  his  use  such  a  body 
of  guards. 

But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal  of  his 
partisans,  he  despaired  of  getting  any  such  vote  from  an 
assembly  held  at  Syracuse.    Accordingly,  he  resorted  to  a 

*  Diodor.  xiiL  9J.  AiaXv0c(<nyf  5i  |  0cp(ay,  ^XmBop  hwrobs  Scov^niv  riff 
rrjs  imeXfiirieis,  o^k  o\iyci  r&p  "Xvpwcov*  ;  warpi^os  icaOc<rraic<(Tct.  'O  8^  Aiwiaiost 
ffittp  ictmiy6pouw  tAp  vpax^^yrwr*  &ffw€p  !  r^v  /itrdvotap  rStv  $x^^^  ^Odcrai 
oi/K  ai/roi  ravra  KtKvomK^^s'  rois  yhp  i  0ovX6/A€woSf  ^c^ifrct  8i*  cZ  rpStrov 
Koyiafxois  tls  iavrovs  tpx^fityotj  r\iv  iao-  96veuTo  <^v\<ueas  aiT^<rcur0ku  rod  (n&t'^* 
lUvTiv  dvrdtrruav  hftBt^povy,  OZrot  ros'  roinov  yhp  <rvyx*»piyi9^vros,  ^^^^ 
fihw  oZy  $i0ai&<reu  $ovK6fi€voi  ri/y  i\tv-    li/uWt  Kupitiatiy  r^s  rvpayyiSos. 
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manoeuvre,  proclaiming  that  he  had  resolved  on  a  march 
to  Leontini,  and  summoning  the  full  military  force 
of  Syracuse  (up  to  the  age  of  forty)  to  march  DwByMusto 
along  with  him,  with  orders  for  each  man  to  bring 
with  him  thirty  days*  provision.  Leontini  had  been,  a  few 
years  before,  an  independent  city ;  but  was  now  an  outlying 
fortified  post,  belonging  to  the  Syracusans;  wherein  various 
foreign  settlers,  and  exiles  from  the  captured  Sicilian  cities, 
had  obtained  permission  to  reside.  Such  men,  thrown  out  of 
their  position  and  expectations  as  citizens,  were  likely  to  lend 
either  their  votes  or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  purposes  of 
Dionysius.  While  he  thus  found  many  new  adherents  there, 
besides  those  whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the 
general  body  of  the  S}nacusans,  and  especially  those  most 
disaffected  to  him,  would  not  be  disposed  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons or  accompany  him.^  For  nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
posterous, in  a  public  point  of  view,  than  an  outmarch  of  the 
whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days  to  Leontini,  where 
there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor  profit  to  be 
reaped ;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the  side  of 
Gela  was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Carthaginian  host 
at  Agrigentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which  purported, 
ostensibly  and  according  to  summons,  to  be  the  full 
military  manifestation  of  Syracuse;  but  which,  in  taken  there, 
reality,  comprised  mainly  his  own  adherents.     On  bodyof 

.*,'  _  .•!  «    guarda  are 

encamping  for  the  night  near  to  Leontini,  he  caused  assigned  to 
a  factitious  clamour  and  disturbance  to  be  raised 
during  the  darkness  around  his  own  tent — ordered  fires  to 
be  kindled — summoned  on  a  sudden  his  most  intimate  friends 
— and  affected  to  retire  under  their  escort  to  the  citadel.  On 
the  morrow  an  assembly  was  convened,  of  the  Syracusans  and 
residents  present,  purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan  assembly ; 
Syracuse  in  military  guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia  Centuriata 
— ^to  employ  an  ancient  phrase  belonging  to  the  Roman  re- 
public    Before  this  assembly  Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  95.  A^  8*  ii  w6Kis 
(Leontini)  r^»  ^po6pioy  i|v  rois  J^vptucov' 
ffioiSf  wXf^s  Ihrapxop  ^vy^JUmv  iced  |^«v 
iuf9p^»9,     "HAvt^c  yh^  roxnovs   wvor 


fitTttfioKiif    rd»v    8i    SvpcucotvloM^    rohs 
irXf  (oTovs  oW  4}(ciy  elf  Atorrlifovs. 

Many  of  the  expelled  Agrigentines 
settled  at  Leontini,   by  |>ennission  of 


7«vi<rr&f    ?|ctv,     iu^pmrws     8eofi^vov5  ,  the  Syracusans  (Diodor.  xiii.  89). 
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himself  upon  their  protection  ;  affirming  that  his  life  had  been 
assailed  during  the  preceding  night— calling  upon  them  em- 
phatically to  stand  by  him  against  the  incessant  snares  of  his 
enemies — and  demanding  for  that  purpose  a  permanent  body 
of  guards.  His  appeal,  plausibly  and  pathetically  turned, 
and  doubtless  warmly  seconded  by  zealous  partisans,  met 
with  complete  success.  The  assembly — Syracusan  or  quasi- 
Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini — ^passed  a  formal  decree, 
granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard  of  600  men,  selected  by 
himself  and  responsible  to  him  alone.^  One  speaker  indeed 
proposed  to  limit  the  guards  to  such  a  number  as  should  be 
sufficient  to  protect  him  against  any  small  number  of  personal 
enemies,  but  not  to  render  him  independent  of,  or  formidable 
to,  the  many.'  But  such  precautionary  refinement  was  not 
likely  to  be  much  considered,  when  the  assembly  was  dis- 
honest or  misguided  enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here 
solicited ;  and  even  if  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion, there  were  no  means  of  securing  its  observance  in 
practice.  The  r^ment  of  guards  being  once  formally 
sanctioned,  Dionysius  heeded  little  the  limit  of  number  pre- 
scribed to  him.  He  immediately  enrolled  more  than  1000 
men,  selected  as  well  for  their  bravery  as  from  their  poverty 
and  desperate  position.  He  provided  them  with  the  choicest 
arms,  and  promised  to  them  the  most  munificent  pay.  To 
this  basis  of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized,  r^ment  of  house- 
hold troops,  he  added  farther  a  sort  of  standing  army,  com- 
posed of  mercenaries  hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than  the 
guards  properly  so  called.  In  addition  to  the  mercenaries 
already  around  him,  he  invited  others  from  all  quarters,  by 
tempting  offers ;  choosing  by  preference  outlaws  and  profli- 
grates,  and  liberating  slaves  for  the  purpose.'  Next,  sum- 
moning from  Gela  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  he  sent  this  officer  away  to 
Peloponnesus — as  a  man  not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose 
and  likely  to  stand  forward  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of 
Syracuse.     He  then  consolidated  all  the  mercenaries  under 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  95.  |  r^w  faxw,  *<r^  iidorov  fUr  «ol  Ms  wl 


Aristotel.  Pohtic  iii.  10,   10.     Ka2    evttM\€i6pm»    Kpcfrrw,    rod  8i  wXiOmn 


Aioywri^i^  ris,  tr*  frn  robs  ^^Kcucas, 
infrtfioi\€V€  rots  tvpoKovalois  9i96ytu 
roaodrovs  rohs  ^vKcueas — «.  e,  roaadniv 


»  Diodor.   xiv.   7.     robs  iiXtveefrnfU- 
vovs  So^Xovf ,  &c. 
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one  organization,  officering  them  anew  with  men  devoted  to 
himself. 

This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly  ac- 
complished during  his  stay  at  Leontini,  without  the 

Dionysius 

opposition  which  would  probably  have  arisen,  if  it  «t»blishes 
had  been  done  at  Syracuse ;  to  which  latter  place  Syncuae  as 
Dionysius  marched  back,  in  an  attitude  far  more 
imposing  than  when  he  left  it  He  now  entered  the  gates  at 
the  head  not  only  of  his  chosen  body-guard,  but  also  of  a 
regular  army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by  and  dependent  upon 
himself.  He  marched  them  at  once  into  the  islet  of  Ortygfia 
(the  interior  and  strongest  part  of  the  city,  commanding  the 
harbour),  established  his  camp  in  that  acropolis  of  Syracuse, 
and  stood  forth  as  despot,  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
Though  the  general  sentiment  among  the  people  was  one  of 
strong  repugnance,  yet  his  powerful  military  force  and  strong 
position  rendered  all  hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.  And 
the  popular  assembly — convoked  under  the  pressure  of  his 
force,  and  probably  composed  of  none  but  his  partisans — ^was 
found  so  subservient  as  to  condemn  and  execute  upon  his 
requisition,  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus.  These  two  men,  both 
wealthy  and  powerful  in  Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief  oppo- 
nents, and  were  seemingly  among  the  very  generals  whom  he 
had  incited  the  people  to  massacre  on  the  spot  without  any 
form  of  trial,  in  one  of  the  previous  public  assemblies.^  One 
step  alone  remained  to  decorate  the  ignoble  origin  of 
Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the  triumph  of  the  Hermokratean 
party,  by  whom  its  elevation  liad  been  mainly  brought  about 
He  immediately  married  the  daughter  of  Hermokrat^s; 
giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus,  the  brother 
of  that  deceased  chief." 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or   closing  act  of  the 
despot's  progfress,  rendering  Dionysius  master  of  the  Dionysha 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow-countrymen.    The  Se^^SSJT 
successive  stages  of  his  rise  I  have  detailed  from  ^^^^l 
Diodorus,  who  (excepting  a  hint  or  two  from  Aris-  ^'^^' 
totle)  is  our  only  informant    His  authority  is  on  this  occasion 
better  than  usual,  since  he  had  before  him  not  merely  Eu- 
phorus  and  Timaeus,  but  also  Philistua     He  is,  moreover, 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  96.  '  Diodor.  I,  c ;  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  3. 
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throughout  this  whole  narrative  at  least  clear  and  consbtent 
with  himself.  We  understand  enough  of  the  political  strategy 
pursued  by  Dionysius,  to  pronounce  that  it  was  adapted  to 
his  end  with  a  d^[ree  of  skill  that  would  have  greatly  struck 
a  critical  eye  like  Machiavel ;  whose  analytical  appreciation 
of  means,  when  he  is  canvassing  men  like  Dionysius,  has  been 
often  unfairly  construed  as  if  it  implied  sympathy  with  and 
approbation  of  their  end.  We  see  that  Dionysius,  in  putting 
himself  forward  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  Hermo- 
kratean  party,  acquired  the  means  of  employing  a  greater 
measure  of  fraud  and  delusion  than  an  exile  like  Hermokrat^ 
in  prosecution  of  the  same  ambitious  purposes.  Favoured  by 
the  dangers  of  the  state  and  the  agony  of  the  public  mind,  he 
was  enabled  to  stimulate  an  ultra-democratical  ardour,  both 
in  defence  of  the  people  against  the  rich,  and  in  denunciation 
of  the  unsuccessful  or  incompetent  generals,  as  if  they  were 
corrupt  traitors.  Though  it  would  seem  that  the  government 
of  Syracuse,  in  406  B.C,  must  have  been  strongly  democratical, 
yet  Dionysius  in  his  ardour  for  popular  rights,  treats  it  as  an 
anti-popular  oligarchy ;  and  tries  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  placing  himself  in  the  most  open  quarrel  and  anti- 
pathy to  the  rich.  Nine  years  before,  in  the  debate  between 
Hermokrat^s  and  Athenagoras  in  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
the  former  stood  forth,  or  at  least  was  considered  to  stand 
forth,  as  champion  of  the  rich ;  while  the  latter  spoke  as  a 
conservative  democrat,  complaining  of  conspiracies  on  the  part 
of  the  rich.  In  406  ac.  the  leader  of  the  Hermokratean  party 
has  reversed  this  policy,  assuming  a  pretended  democratical 
fervour  much  more  violent  than  that  of  Athenagoras.  Diony- 
sius— ^who  took  up  the  trade  of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on 
this  one  occasion,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one 
single  vote  in  his  own  favour,  and  then  shutting  the  door  by 
force  against  all  future  voting  and  all  correction — might  resort 
to  grosser  falsehood  than  Athenagoras  ;  who,  as  an  habitual 
speaker,  was  always  before  the  people,  and  even  if  successful 
by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was  nevertheless  open  to  exposure 
at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall  be 
really  available  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes  must 
not  only  be  preceded  by  full  and  free  discussion,  but  must  also 
be  open  from  time  to  time  to  re-discussion  and  correctioa 
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That  error  will  from  time  to  time  be  committed,  as  well  by  the 
collective  people  as  by  particular  fractions  of  the  people,  is 
certain ;  opportunity  for  amendment  is  essential  A  vote 
which  is  understood  to  be  final,  and  never  afterwards  to  be 
corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly  turn  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  themselves,  though  it  may  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dionysius,  promote  the  sinister  purposes  of  some  designing 
protector. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  ELDER  DIONYSIUS 

AT  SYRACUSE. 

The  proceedings,  recounted  at  the  close  of  my  last  chapter, 
whereby  Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  can  hardly 
have  occupied  less  than  three  months ;  coinciding 
the  c^rtha-  nearly  with  the  first  months  of  405  B.C.,  inasmuch  as 
nurchw"*^  Agrigentum  was  taken  about  the  winter  solstice  of 
^Ttnm  to  406  B.C.^  He  was  not  molested  during  this  period 
by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  kept  inactive  in 
quarters  at  Agrigentum,  to  repose  after  the  hardships  of  the 
blockade  ;  employed  in  despoiling  the  city  of  its  moveable 
ornaments,  for  transmission  to  Carthage — and  in  burning  or 
defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as  could  not  be 
carried  away.*  In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  forward  towards 
Gela,  having  provided  himself  with  fresh  siege-machines.  He 
ensured  his  supplies  from  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  his 
rear.  Finding  no  army  to  oppose  him,  he  spread  his  troops 
over  the  territory  both  of  Grela  and  of  Kamarina,  where  much 
plunder  was  collected  and  much  property  ruined.  He  then 
returned  to  attack  Gela,  and  established  a  fortified  camp  by 


*  XeiL  Hellen.  ii.  2,  24.  'O  iwiavrhs  \  is  not  quite  accurate  in  either  one 
tKifyw,  h  f  /uaovm  Aiot^atos  irvpdy'  passage  or  the  other.  The  capture  of 
n}<rc,  &c  Agrigentum  took  place  at  the  dose  of 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olympic  b.c.  406 ;  the  acquisition  of  the  des- 
year,  from  Midsummer  to  Midsummer ;  I  potism  by  Dion3rsius,  in  the  early 
so  that  the  middle  months  of  it  would  1  months  of  405  B.C.,  as  Diodorus  places 


fall  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Julian 
year. 

If  we  compare  however  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  i.  5,  21  with  ii.  2,  24,  we  shall 
see  that  the  indications  of  time  cannot 
both  be  correct ;  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  despotism  by  Dionysius  followed 
immediately,  and  as  a  consequence 
directly  brought  about,  upon  the  cap- 


them.  Both  events  are  in  the  same 
Olympic  year,  between  Midsummer  406 
B.C.  and  Midsummer  405  B.C.  But  this 
vear  is  exactly  the  year  which  fa]h 
between  the  two  passages  above  re- 
ferred to  in  Xenophon ;  not  coinciding 
exactly  with  either  one  or  the  other. 
Compare  Dodwell,  Chronolog.  Xenoph. 
ad  ann.  407  B.C. 


ture  of  Agrigentum    by   the    Cartha-        *  Diodor.  xiii.  82,  96,  108.    rks  y^v 
ginians.  ^ii$    kcu    rii    wtptrToripvs    tlpyafffi^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mark  of  time    icar^o-ica^cy,  &c 
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clearing  some  plantation-ground  near  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  city  and  the  sea.  On  this  spot  stood, 
without  the  walls,  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Imilkon 
caused  to  be  carried  off,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Tyre. 

Gela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own  citizens, 
for  Dionysius  had  called  away  Dexippus  with  the 
mercenary  troops.     Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  g^^_^ 
the   formidable  enemy  who  had  already  mastered  Dionysiut 
A^rigentum,  Himera,  and  Selinus — ^the  Geloans  des-  mi  army  to 
patched  pressing  entreaties  to  Dionysius  for  aid ; 
at  the  same  time  resolving  to  send  away  their  women  and 
children  for  safety  to  Syracuse.    But  the  women,  to  whom  the 
idea  of  separation  was  intolerable,  supplicated  so  earnestly  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their  fathers  and 
husbands,^  that  this  resolution  was  abandoned.   In  expectation 
of  speedy  relief  from  Dionysius,  the  defence  was  brave  and 
energetic    While  parties  of  the  Geloans,  well-acquainted  with 
the  country,  sallied  out  and  acted  with  g^eat  partial  success 
against  the  Carthaginian  plunderers — ^the  mass  of  the  citizens 
repelled  the    assaults   of  Imilkon  against  the    walls.     His 
battering-machines  and  storming-parties  were  brought  to  bear 
on  several  places  at  once ;  the  walls  themselves — being  neither 
in  so  good  a  condition,  nor  placed  upon  so  unassailable  an 
eminence  as  those  of  Agrigentnm— gave  way  on  more  than 
one  point      Yet  still  the  besieged,  with  obstinate   valour, 
frustrated  every  attempt  to  penetrate  within  ;  re-establishing 
during  the  night  the  breaches  which  had  been  made  during 
the  day.    The  feebler  part  of  their  population  aided,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  warriors  on  the  battlements  ;  so  the 
defence  was  thus  made  good  until  Dionysius  appeared  with 
the  long-expected  reinforcement     It  comprised  his  newly- 
levied  mercenaries,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and  succours 
from  the  Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks  ;  amount- 
ing in  all  to  50,000  men,  according  to'Ephorus — to  30,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  as  Timaeus  represented.    A  fleet  of  fifty 
ships  of  war  sailed  round  Cape  Pachynus  to  co-operate  with 
them  off  Gela.^ 

Dionysius  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea, 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  immediate  com- 
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munication  with  his  fleet  His  presence  having  suspended 
B.C.  405.  ^^  assaults  upon  the  town,  he  became  in  his  turn 
Plan  of  the  aggressor ;  employing  both  his  cavalry  and  his 
^r]^^  fleet  to  harass  the  Carthaginians,  and  intercept  their 
oStha^  supplies.  The  contest  now  assumed  a  character 
ginunanny.  ^^^tfiy  ^j^g  samc  as  had  taken  place  before  Agri- 

gentum,  and  which  had  ended  so  unfavourably  to  the  Greeks. 
At  length,  after  twenty  days  of  such  desultory  warfare,  Diony- 
sius,  finding  that  he  had  accomplished  little,  laid  his  plan  for 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  as  no  danger  had  been  expected,  that  camp 
was  unfortified  ;.  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  Dionysius 
resolved  to  make  his  principal  attack  with  his  left  division, 
consisting  principally  of  Italiot  Greeks,  sustained  by  the 
Syracusan  ships,  who  were  to  attack  simultaneously  from 
seaward.  He  designed  at  the  same  time  also  to  strike  blows 
from  two  other  points.  His  right  division,  consisting  of 
Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  right  or  western 
side  of  the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon  the  left  of  the 
Carthaginian  caiiip;  while  he  himself,  with  the  mercenary 
troops  which  he  kept  specially  around  him,  intended  to  ad- 
vance through  the  town  itself  and  assail  the  advanced  or 
central  portion  of  their  position  near  the  walls,  where  their 
battering-machinery  was  posted.  His  cavalry  were  directed 
to  hold  themselves  in  reserve  for  pursuit,  in  case  the  attack 
proved  successful ;  or  for  protection  to  the  retreating  infantry 
in  case  it  failed.^ 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the  left  or  sea- 
B  c  405.  ward  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the  Italiot 
Heisde-  division  and  the  fleet  in  concert,  was  effectively  exe- 
obiiltfto  cuted,  and  promised  at  first  to  be  successful  The 
retreat.  assailants  overthrew  the  bulwarks,  forced  their  way 
into  the  camp,  and  were  only  driven  out  by  extraordinary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  defenders;  chiefly  Iberians  and 
Campanians,  but  reinforced  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
army  which  were  as  yet  unmolested.  But  of  the  two  other 
divisions  of  Dionysius,  the  right  did  not  attack  until  long  after 
the  moment  intended,  and  the  centre  never  attacked  at  all. 
The  right  had  to  make  a  circuitous  march  over  the  Geloan 
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plain  round  the  city,  which  occupied  longer  time  than  had 
been  calculated  ;  while  Dionysius  with  the  mercenaries  around 
him,  intending  to  march  through  the  city,  found  themselves  so 
obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they  made  very  slow  progress, 
and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could  emerge  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so  many  other  ancient 
towns,  were  crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular ;  perhaps,  also, 
farther  blocked  up  by  precautions  recently  taken  for  defence. 
And  thus  the  Sicilians  on  the  right,  not  coming  up  to  the  attack 
until  the  Italians  on  the  left  had  been  already  repulsed,  were 
compelled  to  retreat  after  a  brave  struggle,  by  the  concurrent 
force  of  the  main  Carthaginian  army.  Dionysius  and  his 
mercenaries,  coming  up  later  still,  found  that  the  moment  for 
attack  had  passed  altogether,  and  returned  back  into  the  city 
without  fighting  at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault, — or  both 
the  one  and  the  other — ^we  are  unable  certainly  to  ^  ^.  ^ 
determine.    There  will  appear  reasons  for  suspecting  Heeva- 
that  Dionysius  was  not  displeased  at  a  repulse  which  ^d'^a-^ 
should  discourage  his  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  ^ef?pJ- 
for  abandoning  Gela.      After  retiring  again  within  uSTpUccs, 
the  walls,  he  called  together  his  principal  friends  Swm  aS 
to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done.    All  were  of  S^citKn 
opinion  that  it  was  imprudent  to  incur  farther  hazard  ^^^'^^^ 
for  the  preservation  of  the  town.     Dionysius  now  found  him- 
self in  the  same  position  as  Diokl^   after  the  defeat  near 
Himera,  and  as  Daphnseus  and  the  other  Syracusan  generals 
before  Agrigentum,  after  the  capture  of  their  provision-fleet 
by  the  Carthaginians.     He  felt  constrained  to  abandon  Gela, 
taking  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  protecting  the  escape 
of  the  inhabitants.     Accordingly,  to  keep  the  intention   of 
flight  secret,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a  burial- 
truce  for  the  ensuing  day ;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2000 
light  troops,  with  orders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enemy 
throughout  the  whole  night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires 
burning,  so  as  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
Carthaginians.^     Under  cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused 
the  Geloan  population  to  evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the 
commencement  of  night,  while  he  himself  with  his  main  army 
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followed  at  midnight  to  protect  them.   All  hurried  forward  on 
their  march  to  Syracuse,  turning  to  best  account  the  hours  of 
darkness.     On  their  way  thither  lay  Kamarina — Kamarina 
the  immoveable/  as  it  was  pronounced  by  an  ancient  oracle 
or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal  night  seeming  to  falsify  the  epithet 
Not  thinking  himself  competent  to  defend  this  city,  Dionysius 
forced  all  the  Kamarinsan  population  to  become  partners 
in  the  flight  of  the  Geloans.     The  same  heart-rending  scene, 
which  has  already  been  recounted  at  Agrigentum  and  Himera, 
was  now  seen  repeated  on  the  road  from  Gela  to  Syracuse ;  a 
fugitive  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  free  as  well 
as  slave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken,  hurrying  they  knew  not 
whither,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a  merciless  enemy.    The 
flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was  fortunately  not  molested  by 
any  pursuit    At  daybreak  the  Carthag^ians,  discovering  the 
abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately  rushed  in  and  took 
possession  of  it    As  very  little  of  the  valuable  property  within 
it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquering  host,  whose  barbarous  hands   massacred  indis- 
criminately the  miserable  remnant  left  behind  ;  old  men,  sick, 
and  children,  unable  to  accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so 
rapid.    Some  of  the  conquerors  farther  satiated  their  ferocious 
instincts  by  crucifying  or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners.' 
Amidst  the  sufferings  of  this  distressed  multitude,  however, 
and  the  compassion  of  the  protecting  army,  other 
•ndchatges   fecHngs  also  were  powerfully  aroused     Dionysius, 
who  had  been  so  unmeasured  and  so  effective  in 
calumniating  unsuccessful  generals  before,  was  now 
himself  exposed  to  the  same  arrows.     Fierce  were  the  bursts 
of  wrath  and  hatred  against  him,  both  among  the  fugitives 
and  among  the  army.     He  was  accused  of  having  betrayed 
to  Ac  Carthaginians,  not  only  the  army,  but  also  Gela  and 
Kamarina,  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated  by  these 
formidable  neighbours  so  close  to  their  borders,  might  remain 
in  patient  servitude  under  his  dominion.     It  was  remarked 
that  his  achievements  for  the  relief  of  Gela  had  been  unworthy 


against 
I/ionysiui. 


"  fatK  mmquam  concessa  moveri 
Apparet  Camarina  procul." 

Virgil,  iEneid,  iii.  70Z. 
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of  the  large  force  which  he  brought  with  him ;  that  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  recent  battle  had  been  nowise  sufficient  to 
compel,  or  even  to  excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight  ;  that  the 
mercenaries  .especially,  the  force  upon  which  he  most  relied, 
had  not  only  sustained  no  loss,  but  had  never  been  brought 
into  action  ;  that  while  his  measures  taken  against  the  eitemy 
had  thus  been  partial  and  inefficient,  they  on  their  side  had 
manifested  no  disposition  to  pursue  him  in  his  flight — thus 
affording  a  strong  presumption  of  connivance  between  them. 
Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  all — except  his  own 
mercenaries,  whom  he  always  kept  near  him  for  security*  The 
Italiot  allies,  who  had  made  the  attack  and  sustained  the  main 
loss  during  the  recent  battle,  were  so  incensed  against  him  for 
having  left  them  thus  unsupported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body, 
and  marched  across  the  centre  of  the  island  home  to  Italy. 

But  the  Syracusans  in  the  army,  especially  the  horsemen, 
the  principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a  double  ground       . 
of  anger  against  Dionysius ;   partly  from  his  mis-  the  6yr»- 
conduct  or  supposed  treachery  in  this  recent  enter-  men-they 
prise,  but  still  more  from  the  despotism  which  he  syr»cu«e, 
had  just  erected  over  his  fellow^citizens.    This  des-  a^inst,  ** 
potism,  having  been  commenced  in  gross  fraud,  and 
consummated  by  violence,  was  now  deprived  of  the  only 
plausible  colour  which  it   had  ever  worn — since  Dionysius 
had  been  just  as  disgracefully  unsuccessful  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, as  those  other  generals  whom  he  had  denounced 
and  superseded     Determined  to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom 
they  hated  at  once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan 
horsemen  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  setting  upon  Diony- 
sius during  the  retreat,  and  killing  him.     But  finding  him  too 
carefully  guarded  by  the  mercenaries  who  always  surrounded 
his  person,  they  went  off  in  a  body,  and  rode  at  their  best 
speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  full  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  keeping  out  Dionysius.    As  they 
arrived  before  any  tidings  had  been  received  of  the  defeat 
and  flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained  admission  without  impedi- 
ment into  the   islet  of  Ortygia ;  the  primitive  interior  city, 
commanding  the  docks  and  harbour,  set  apart  by  the  despot 
for  his  own  residence  and  power.    They  immediately  assaulted 
and  plundered  the  house  of  Dionysius,  which   they  found 
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richly  stocked  with  gold,  silver,  and  valuables  of  every  kind 
He  had  been  despot  but  a  few  weeks ;  so  that  he  must  have 
beg^n  betimes  to  despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascertained 
that  his  own  private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  The 
assailants  not  only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior 
wealth,  but  also  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  after- 
wards died  of  the  outrage.^  Against  this  unfortunate  woman 
they  probably  cherished  a  double  antipathy,  not  only  as  the 
wife  of  Dionysius,  but  also  as  the  daughter  of  Hermokrat^ 
They  at  the  same  time  spread  abroad  the  news  that  Diony- 
sius had  fled  never  to  return ;  for  they  fully  confided  in  the 
disruption  which  they  had  witnessed  among  the  retiring  army, 
and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had  heard  universally 
expressed  against  him.'  After,  having  betrayed  his  army, 
together  with  Gela  and  Kamarina,  to  the  Carthaginians,  by  a 
flight  without  any  real  ground  of  necessity  (they  asserted) — 
he  had  been  exposed,  disgraced,  and  forced  to  flee  in  reality, 
before  the  just  displeasure  of  his  own  awakened  fellow-citizens. 
Syracuse  was  now  free;  and  might,  on  the  morrow,  recon- 
stitute formally  her  popular  government 

Had  these  Syracusans  taken  any  reasonable  precautions 
against  adverse  possibilities,  their  assurances  would 

.  .  ^  probably  have  proved  correct  The  career  of  Diony- 
Mudence-  sius  would  here  have  ended.  But  while  they  aban- 
suiprised       doned  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  his  house  and 

and  over-  ,  ,  .i../-*  i« 

powered  by    brutal  Outrage  agamst  his  wife,  they  were  so  rashly 

return  of       coufideut  in  his  supposed  irretrievable  ruin,  and  in 

onysius.     ^j^^.^  ^^^^  mastery  of  the  insular  portion  of  the  city, 

that  they  neglected  to  guard  the  gate  of  Achradina  (the  outer 
city)  against  his  re-entry.  The  energy  and  promptitude  of 
Dionysius  proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed  of  their 
secession  from  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their  sentiments, 
he  immediately  divined  their  projects,  and  saw  that  he  could 
only  defeat  them  by  audacity  and  suddenness  of  attack. 
Accordingly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most 
devoted  soldiers — lOO  horsemen  and  600  foot — he  left  his 
army  and  proceeded  by  a  forced  march  to  Syracuse ;  a 
distance  of  400  stadia,  or  about  45  English  miles.  He  arrived 
there  about  midnight,  and  presented  himself,  not  at  the  gate 
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of  Ortygia,  which  he  had  probably  ascertained  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  his  enemies,  but  at  that  of  Achradina ;  which  latter 
(as  has  been  already  mentioned)  formed  a  separate  fortification 
from  Ortygia,  with  the  Nekropolis  between  them.*  Though 
the  gate  was  shut,  he  presently  discovered  it  to  be  unguarded, 
and  was  enabled  to  apply  to  it  some  reeds  gathered  in  the 
marshes  on  his  road,  so  as  to  set  it  on  fire  and  burn  it.  So 
eager  had  he  been  for  celerity  of  progress,  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  reached  the  gate,  a  part  only  of  his  division  were 
with  him.  But  as  the  rest  arrived  while  the  flames  were  doing 
their  work,  he  entered,  with  the  whole  body,  into  Achradina 
or  the  outer  city.  Marching  rapidly  through  the  streets,  he 
became  master,  without  resistance,  of  all  this  portion  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  agora,  or  market-place,  which  formed  its 
chief  open  space.  His  principal  enemies,  astounded  by  this 
alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia  into  Achradina,  and 
tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it  already  in 
possession  of  Dionysius  ;  and  being  themselves  very  few 
in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  con- 
siderable armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by 
his  mercenaries.  Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to 
vanquish  all  his  enemies,  who  entered  Achradina  in  small 
and  successive  parties,  without  any  order,  as  they  came  out 
of  Ortygia.  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  houses  of  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion,  slew  such  as 
he  could  find  within,  and  forced  the  rest  to  seek  shelter  in 
exile.  The  great  body  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen — who  but 
the  evening  before  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  might  with 
common  prudence  have  maintained  themselves  in  it — were 
thus  either  destroyed  or  driven  into  banishment.  As  exiles 
they  established  themselves  in  the  town  of  ^Etna." 

Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined   on  the 
ensuing  day  by  the  main  body  of  his  mercenaries,  DbnyRkw 
and  also  by  the  Sicilian  allies,  who  had  now  com-  Syracuse 
pleted  their  march.    The  miserable  sufferers  from  Gela  and 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  Taprjp  wtpl  fuaas 
vititrat  wphs  r^r  wvKriv  rrjs  *Axp^iyvs 

For  an  explanation  of  the  topography 
of  Syracuse,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
Appendix  at  the  end  of  vol.  vi.  of  this 
History,    with  two  plans,   illustrating 


the  siege  of  the  town  by  the  Athenians  ; 
also  to  a  third  plan,  at  p.  38  vol.  ix., 
representing  Syracuse  as  it  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  life  of  Dionysius,  with  his 
additions. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  Compare  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  ii.  3,  5. 
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Kamaiina,  who  looked  upon  him  with  indignation  as  their 
betrayer — ^went  to  reside  at  Leontini ;  seemingly  as  com- 
panions of  the  original  Leontine  citizens,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  but  who  no  longer 
chose  to  remain  there  under  Dionysius.  Leontini  thus  became 
again  an  independent  city.^ 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to  ruin  Diony- 
sius, yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory,  more  master 
of  Syracuse  than  ever;  and  had  more  completely  trodden 
down  his  opponents.  The  horsemen  whom  he  had  just 
destroyed  and  chased  away,  were  for  the  most  part  the  rich 
and  powerful  citizens  of  Syracuse.  To  have  put  down  such 
formidable  enemies,  almost  indispensable  as  leaders  to  any 
party  which  sought  to  rise  against  him,  was  the  strongest  of 
all  negative  securities  for  the  prolongation  of  his  reign.  There 
was  no  public  assembly  any  longer  at  Syracuse,  to  which  he 
had  to  render  account  of  his  proceedings  at  Gela  and  Kama- 
rina,  and  before  which  he  was  liable  to  be  arraigned — as  he 
himself  had  arraigned  his  predecessors  who  had  commanded 
at  Himera  and  Agrigentum,  All  such  popular  securities  he 
had  already  overridden  or  subverted.  The  superiority  of 
force,  and  intimidation  of  opponents,  upon  which  his  rule 
rested,  were  now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however,  Diony- 
».c.  405.  ^^^^  might  still  have  found  defence  difficult,  if  Imilkon 
PropoM-  had  marched  on  with  his  victorious  army,  fresh  from 
P^^ome  the  plunder  of  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  had  laid 
kon.  totm  energetic  siege  to  Syracuse.  From  all  hazard  and 
of  peace.  alarm  of  this  sort,  he  was  speedily  relieved,  by  pro- 
positions for  peace,  which  came  spontaneously  tendered  by 
the  Carthaginian  general.  Peace  was  concluded  between  them, 
on  the  following  terms  : — 

I.  The  Carthagfinians  shall  retain  all  their  previous  posses- 
sions, and  all  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  in  Sicily.  They 
shall  keep,  besides,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  The 
towns  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  may  be  re-occupied  by  their 

'  Xenophon.  (Hellen,  ii.  3,  5)  states  ,  Diodorus  notices  (xiii.  113).  Leontini, 
that  •*  the  Leontines,  co-residents  at  ,  recognised  as  independent  by  the  peace 
Syracuse,  revolted  to  their  own  city  |  which  speedily  followed,  is  mentioned 
from  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans."       ;  again  shortly  afterwards  as  independent 

This  migration  to  Leontini  seems  a  (xiv.  14).  It  had  been  annexed  to  Syra- 
part  of  the  same  transaction  as  what    cuse  before  the  Athenian  siege. 
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present  fugitive  inhabitants ;  but  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute  to  Carthage,  and  destroying  their  walls  and  fortifi- 
cations. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  Mess£n6,  as  well  as 
all  the  Sikel  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  auto* 
nomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius.* 

4.  All  the  captives,  and  all  the  ships,  taken  on  both  sides, 
shall  be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was  now  con- 
eluded.     Though  they  were  extremely  advantageous  coUusion  of 
to  Carthage,  assigning  to  her,  either  as  subject  or  as  ^"Sl"* 
tributary,  the  whole  of  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily —  n£^.*5ho 
yet  as  Syracuse  was,  after  all,  the  great  prize  to  be  S^nb^ 
obtained,  the  conquest  of  which  was  essential  to  the  S!^.^?^. 
security  of  all  the  remainder,  we  are  astonished  that  SrSJ^a- 
Imilkon  did   not  push  forward  to  attack   it,  at  a  &^^"^y» 
moment  so  obviously  promising.    It  appears  that  immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  Gela  and  Kamarina,  the  Carthaginian 
army  was  visited  by  a  pestilential  distemper,  which  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  nearly  the  half  of  it,  and  to  have  forbidden 
future  operations.     The  announcement  of  this  event  however, 
though  doubtless  substantially  exact,  comes  to  us  in  a  way 
somewhat  confused.*    And  when  we   read,   as   one  of  the 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  1 14.  Kal  ^upoKovviovs  cuse.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to 
/Ur  irh  Atoy^fftov  r€rdx9cu.  Sec  which  9i6rtp  can  refer.    But  a  few  lines 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  1 14.  i  farther  on,  after  the  conditions  of  peace 

Diodoros  b^ns  this  chapter  with  the  have  been  specified,  Diodorus  alludes 
words— At6v€p  twh  r&y  rpayfid'  to  the  terrible  disease  {b^h  t^J  v6irov) 
Twv  ikvayKaC6iitvoi  *lfii\Kw,  Irc/i-  '  which  laid  waste  the  Carthaginian  army, 
^cr  tls  2vpaKo6a'as  icfipvKa,  'wapanaXSov    as  if  he  had  mentioned  it  before. 


Tohs  iirrrifiiwovs  9ia\vircurBai.  Afffityws 
¥  tvaKov<r€urros  rod  Awvwrlw,  r^v  *lp^- 
wjiv  M  roiaHf  (0tvrOf  &c. 

Now  there  is  not  the  smallest  matter 
of  fact  either  mentioned  or  indicated 
before,  to  which  the  word  9i6irtp  can 
have  reference.  Nothing  is  mentioned 
but  success  on  the  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  disaster  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  repulse  of  the  attack  made 
by  Dionysius  upon  the  Carthaginian 
camp — ^his  retreat  and  evacuation  of 
Gela  and  Kamarina  —  the  occupation 
of  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians — the  dis- 
order, mutiny,  and  partial  dispersion  of 
the  army  of  Dionysius  in  its  retreat 
— the  struggle  within  the  walls  of  Syra- 


I  find  in  Niebuhr  (Vortnige  iiber  alte 
Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  213)  the 
opinion  expressed,  that  here  is  a  gap  in 
Diodorus  '*  intentionally  disguised  in 
the  MSS.,  and  not  yet  notice!  by  any 
editor."  Some  such  conclusion  seems 
to  me  unavoidable.  Niebuhr  thinks^ 
that  in  the  lost  portion  of  the  text,  it 
was  stated  that  Imilkon  marched  on  to 
Syracuse,  formed  the  siege  of  the  place, 
and  was  there  visited  with  the  terrific 
pestilence  to  which  allusion  is  made 
m  the  remaining  portion  of  the  text. 
This  also  is  nowise  improbable ;  yet  I 
do  not  venture  to  assert  it — since  the 
pestilence  may  possibly  have  broken  out 
while  Imilkon  was  still  at  Gela. 
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articles  in  the  treaty,  the  express  and  formal  provision  that 
"  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius  " — we  discern 
plainly,  that  there  was  also  an  additional  cause  for  this  timely 
overture,  so  suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was  real  ground 
for  those  bitter  complaints  against  Dionysius,  which  charged 
him  with  having  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  the  Car- 
thaginians in  order  to  assure  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse. 
The  Carthaginians,  in  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  Syra- 
cuse and  recognising  its  autonomy,  could  have  no  interest 
in  dictating  its  internal  government.  If  they  determined  to 
recognise  by  formal  treaty  the  sovereignty  as  vested  in  Dio- 
nysius, we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  purchased  the 
favour  from  them  by  some  underhand  service  previously 
rendered  In  like  manner  both  Hiketas  and  Agathoklfis— 
the  latter  being  the  successor,  and  in  so  many  points  the 
parallel  of  Dionysius,  ninety  years  afterwards — availed  them- 
selves of  Carthaginian  support  as  one  stepping-stone  to  the 
despotism  of  Syracuse.* 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army  is 
said  to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the  half  of 
their  numbers.  The  remaining  half,  on  returning  to  Africa, 
either  found  it  already  there,  or  carried  it  with  them  ;  for  the 
mortality  at  and  around  Carthage  was  not  less  deplorable 
than  in  Sicily.^ 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  B.C.  that  this  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, which  consigned  all  the  Hellenic  ground  on 
.  the  south  of  Sicily  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion, 
cidenM  in  and  Syracuse  with  its  population  to  that  of  Diony- 
pcai  with    sius.     It  was  in  September  or  October  of  the  same 

the  victofy  . 

of  Lysander  year  that  Lysander  effected  his  capture  of  the  entire 
tami-sym-  Athenian  fleet  at  iEgospotami,  destroyed  the  mari- 
^rta**«rith  time  ascendency  and  power  of  Athens,  and  gave 
^'°"-'-  commencement  to  the  Lacedemonian  empire,  com- 
pleted  by  the  actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander 
in  so  many  cities  of  the  central  Hellenic  world,  commenced 


B.C.  405. 


Niebuhr  farther  considers,  that  Dio- 
nysius lost  the  battle  of  Gela  through 
miserable  generalship — that  he  lost  it 
by  design,  as  suitable  to  his  political 
projects — ^and  that  by  the  terms  of  the 


subsequent  treaty,  he  held  the  territory 
round  Syracuse  only  under  Carthaginian 
supremacy. 

*  Justin,  xxii.  2 ;  Plutarch,  Timolcon, 
c*  2,  7,  9.  '  Diodor.  xiii.  114* 
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their  disastrous  working  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  in  Syracuse.  This  is  a  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  coming  period.  The  new 
position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta  now  became  involved, 
imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Dionysius  such  as  in  earlier 
times  she  probably  would  not  have  felt ;  and  which  contri- 
buted materially,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the  durability  of  his 
dominion,  as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of  Lacedaemonian 
agents,  as  by  depriving  the  oppressed  Syracusans  of  effective 
aid  or  countenance  from  Corinth  or  other  parts  of  Greece.* 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  was  one  of 
distress,  depression,  and  alarm,  throughout  all  the  Depressed 
south  of  Sicily.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  [hTlo™'*^ 
Gela  and  Kamarina  might  be  re-occupied  by  their  sic^y"'}',^,™ 
fugitive  population  ;   yet  with  demolished  walls —  ^ISj^o 
with  all  traces  of  previous  opulence  and  comfort  Lifybeum. 
effaced  by  the  plunderers — and  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
tribute  to  Carthage.     The  condition  of  Agjrigentum,  Selinus, 
and  Himera,  now  actually  portions  of  Carthaginian  territory, 
was  worse ;  especially  Agrigentum,  hurled  at  one  blow  from 
the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  independence.     No  free 
Hellenic  territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found  between  Cape 
Pachynus  and  Cape  Lilybaeum,  beyond  the  Syracusan  frontier. 

Amidst  the  profound  discouragement  of  the  Syracusan 
mind,   the   withdrawal   from    Sicily  of   the  terror- 
striking  Carthaginian  army  would  be  felt  as  a  relief,  position  of 
and  would  procure  credit  for  Dionysius.^     It  had 
been  brought  about  under  him,  though  not  as  a  consequence 
of  his  exploits ;  for  his  military  operations  against  Imilkon 
at  Gela  had  been  completely  unsuccessful  (and  even  worse)  ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  had  suffered  no  harm,  except  from  the 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  la 

The  valuable  sapift>rt  lent  to  Dio- 
nysius by  the  Spartans  is  emphatically 
denounced  by  Isokrat^  Orat  iv.  (Pane- 
gyric) s.  145 ;  Orat  viiL  (De  Pace)  s. 
122. 

*  Plato,  while  he  roeaks  of  Dionysius 
and  Hipparinus  on  this  occasion  as  the 
saviours  of  Spacuse,  does  not  insist 
upon  extraordinary  valour  and  ability 
on  their  parts,  but  assigns  the  result 
mainly  to  fortune  and  the  Bavour  of  the 
gods  (Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p^  353  B ;  p. 


355  F). 

His  letter  is  written  with  a  view  of 
recommending  a  compromise  at  Syra- 
cuse, between  the  party  of  freedom,  and 
the  descendants  of  Dionysius  and  Hip- 
parinus ;  he  thus  tries  to  set  up  as  good 
a  case  as  he  can,  in  favour  of  the  title 
of  both  the  two  latter  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Syracusans. 

He  reluctantly  admits  how  much 
Dionysius  the  elder  afterwards  abused 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 
Syracusans  (p.  353  C). 
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Strong  for- 
tifications 
and  other 
building* 
erected  by 


pestilenq^.  While  his  partisans  had  thus  a  plea  for  extolling 
him  as  the  saviour  of  the  city,  he  also  gathered  strength  in 
other  ways  out  of  the  recent  events.  He  had  obtained  a 
formal  recognition  of  his  government  from  the  Carthaginians ; 
he  had  destroyed  or  banished  the  chief  Syracusan  citizens 
opposed  to  his  dominion,  and  struck  terror  into  the  rest ;  he 
had  brought  back  all  his  mercenary  troops  and  guards,  with- 
out loss  or  dissatisfaction.  He  now  availed  himself  "of  his 
temporary  strength  to  provide  precautions  for  perpetuity, 
before  the  Syracusans  should  recover  spirit,  or  obtain  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  to  resist 

His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortifications  of  the 
islet  called  Ortygia,  strengthening  it  as  a  position 
to  be  held  separately  from  Achradina  and  the  re- 
maining city.  He  constructed  a  new  wall,  provided 
in^lSSut  ^^^^  '^^^y  turrets  and  elaborate  defences  of  every 
Ortygia.  kind,  immediately  outside  of  the  mole  which  con- 
nected this  islet  with  Sicily.  On  the  outside  of  this  new 
wall,  he  provided  convenient  places  for  transacting  busi- 
ness, porticoes  spacious  enough  to  shelter  a  considerable 
multitude,  and  seemingly  a  distinct  strong  fort,  destined  for 
a  public  magazine  of  com.^  It  suited  his  purpose  that  the 
trade  of  the  town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of 
the  traders  congregated,  under  or  near  the  outer  walls  of  his 
peculiar  fortress.  As  a  farther  means  of  security,  he  also 
erected  a  distinct  citadel  or  acropolis  within  the  islet  and 
behind  the  new  wall.  The  citadel  was  close  to  the  Lesser 
Harbour  or  Portus  Lakkius.  Its  walls  were  so  extended  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing  it  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though  there  was 
room  for  sixty  ships  within.  He  was  thus  provided  with  an 
almost  impregnable  stronghold,  not  only  securing  him  against 
attack  from  the  more  numerous  population  in  the  outer  city, 
but  enabling  him  to  attack  them  whenever  he  chose — ^and 
making  him  master,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  grand  means  of 
war  and  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 

To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  was  one  step 
towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse ;  to  fill  it  with  de- 


•  That  this  was  the  position  of  the 
fortified  horrca  publica  at  Syracuse,  we 
see  from  Livy,  xxiv.  21.     I  think  we 


may  presume  that  they  were  began  at 
this  time  by  Dionysius,  as  they  form 
a  natural  part  of  his  scheme. 
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men  chosen  by  himself  from  their  aptitude  to  his  ^^"^ 
views,  identified  with  him  in  interest,  and  consbting  ^'parti- 


voted  adherents,  was  another.  For  Dionysius,  the  instruments  of 
dominion  were  his  mercenary  troops  and  body-guards ;  hc  assigns 

houKCs  in 
Ortyvia  to 
his  soldicn 
and  parti- 

in  large  proportion  not  merely  of  foreigners,  but  SSribStU 
even  of  liberated  slaves.  To  these  men  he  now  pro-  f^^  ^ 
ceeded  to  assign  a  permanent  support  and  residence.  "»*^- 
He  distributed  among  them  the  houses  in  the  islet  or  interior 
stronghold,  expelling  the  previous  proprietors,  and  permitting 
no  one  to  reside  there  except  his  own  intimate  partisans  and 
soldiers.  Their  quarters  were  in  the  islet,  while  he  dwelt  in  the 
citadel — a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  sheltering  his  own  person 
against  the  very  garrison  or  standing  army,  by  means  of  which 
he  kept  Syracuse  in  subjection.^  Having  provided  houses  for 
his  soldiers,  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia — he  pro- 
ceeded to  assign  to  them  a  comfortable  maintenance,  by  the 
like  wholesale  dispossession  of  proprietors,  and  re-appropria- 
tion of  lands,  without  He  distributed  anew  the  entire  Syra- 
cusan  territory ;  reserving  the  best  lands,  and  the  best  shares, 
for  his  own  friends  and  for  the  officers  in  command  of  his 
mercenaries — and  apportioning  the  remaining  territory  in 
equal  shares  to  all  the  inhabitants,  citizens  as  well  as  non- 
citizens.  By  this  distribution  the  latter  became  henceforward 
citizens  as  well  as  the  former ;  so  far  at  least,  as  any  man 
could  be  properly  called  a  citizen  under  his  despotism.  Even 
the  recently  enfranchised  slaves  became  new  citizens  and  pro- 
prietors as  well  as  the  rest* 

Respecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is  mortify- 
ing to  have  no  farther  information  than  is  contained  in  two  or 
three  brief  sentences  of  Diodorus.  As  a  basis  for  entire  re- 
division  of  lands,  Dionysius  would  find  himself  already  pos- 
sessed of  the  property  of  those  Syracusan  Horsemen  or 
Knights  whom  he  had  recently  put  down  or  banished.    As  a 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  7. 

The  residence  of  Dionysius  in  the 
acropolis,  and  the  quarters  of  his  mer- 
cenaries without  the  acropolis,  but  still 
within  Orty^a — are  noticed  in  Plato's 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius (Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350 ;  Epist. 
iii.  p.  31O. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  7.  T^j  8i  x*^pas  t^v 
MCK  ikplerriy  i^tKofiwos  iBwfrficaTo  rots 


Tf  ^iKois  Koi  rots  i4>*  iiyt/Jifiylas  rerwy* 

aris  i^v^  Tc  Kai  toKIttui,  trvfcrcpi- 
Xafi^p  T^  r&y  vo\ir&¥  hyifuvn  rohs 
il\tv0fpo»fi4yovs  9o^\ovs,  ovs  indku  ytO' 
troXlras,     Ai49otKt  8i  icai  r^s  oticlas  roTs 

rots  <pi\ots  Koi  To7s  fuirBo^Spois  iHupii- 
caro,  'EtcI  Bh  rh,  Kar&  r^y  rvpoyylZ^ 
kciKms  ^S^kci  hi^fiK4yai,  &c. 
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matter  of  course,  their  property  would  be  confiscated,  and 
would  fall  into  his  possession  for  reassignment.  It  would 
doubtless  be  considerable,  inasmuch  as  these  Horsemen  were 
for  the  most  part  wealthy  men.  From  this  basis,  Dionysius 
enlarged  his  scheme  to  the  more  comprehensive  idea  of  a 
general  spoliation  and  re-appropriation,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
partisans  and  his  mercenary  soldiers.  The  number  of  these 
last  we  do  not  know  ;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long  after- 
wards, the  mercenaries  under  him  are  mentiond  as  amounting 
to  about  10,000.^  To  ensure  landed  properties  to  each  of 
these  men,  together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in 
Ortygia,  nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would 
suffice.  How  far  the  equality  of  share,  set  forth  in  principle, 
was  or  could  be  adhered  to  in  practice,  we  cannot  say.  The 
maxim  of  allowing  residence  in  Ortygia  to  none  but  friends 
and  partisans,  passed  from  Dionysius  into  a  traditional  ob- 
servance for  future  anti-popular  governments  of  Syracuse. 
The  Roman  consul  Marcellus,  when  he  subdued  the  city  near 
two  centuries  afterwards,  prescribed  the  rule  of  admitting  into 
the  islet  none  but  Romans,  and  of  excluding  all  native  Syra- 
cusan  residents.* 

Such   mighty  works    of  fortification,   combined    with    so 

extensive  a  revolution  both  in  property  and  in  domi- 

exactions  of   cile,  cauuot  havc  been  accomplished  in  less  than  a 

-dbJoIltLit  considerable  time,  nor  without  provoking  considerable 

at  yracusc.   j.ggjg|.^j^^g  jjj  detail.     Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 

the  pecuniary  cost  of  such  fortification  must  have  been  very 
heavy.  How  Dionysius  contrived  to  levy  the  money,  we  do 
not  know,  Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  contributions  which 
he  exacted  from  the  Syracusans  were  so  exorbitant,  that 
within  the  space  of  five  years,  the  citizens  had  paid  into  his 
hands  their  entire  property ;  that  is,  20  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  their  whole  property.^  To  what  years  this  statement 
refers,  we  do  not  know  ;  nor  what  was  the  amount  of  contri- 
bution exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now  before  us.  But  we 
may  justly  infer  from  it  that  Dionysius  would  not  scruple  to 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 

So  also,  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  mili- 
tary force  as  having  been  fiapfidpwv 
fivpiavZpov  ^vKate^y  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c 


little  pretence  to  numerical  accuracy. 

•  Cficero  in  Verrem,  v.  32,  84 ;  38, 9S. 

•  Aristotel.  Politic  v.  9,  4,  Kol  ^ 
ti€r<poph  rAv  r^XSov  {rvpavviK6p  Itrri)  h 
ir4m^  yhp  tr^ffiv  M  AiotnMriou  tV  ovffUof 


10).    These  expressions  however  have    S,wwray  tlfffyriifox^yai  (rvrc/Soiyc. 
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lay  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  Syracusans  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  his  fortifications ;  and  that  the  simul- 
taneous burthen  of  large  contributions  would  thus  come  to 
aggravate  the  painful  spoliation  and  transfers  of  property, 
and  the  still  more  intolerable  mischiefs  of  a  numerous  stand* 
ing  army  domiciled  as  masters  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  discontent  among  the  Syracusans  was  extreme,  and 
that  numbers  of  them  were  gjreatly  mortified  at  having  let 
slip  the  favourable  opportunity  of  excluding  Dionysius  when 
the  Horsemen  were  actually  for  a  moment  masters  of  Syra- 
cuse, before  he  suddenly  came  back  from  Gela.* 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually  felt, 
there  could  be  no  concert  or  manifestation  in  Syra-  b.c.  404-403. 
cuse,  under  a  watchful  despot  with  the  overwhelming  i>w>nyMU8  ^ 

'  *^  o    marches  out 

force  assembled  in  Ortygia.     But  a  suitable  moment  of  Syracuse 

^ ^  aRainst  the 

Speedily  occurred.  Having  completed  his  fortress  and  ^^^^^f 

new  appropriation  for  the  assured  maintenance  of  the  ^*^  Syra- 
^  ^    ^  citsan  sol- 

mercenaries,  Dionysius  resolved  to  attempt  a  conquest  ^^1^_ 

of  the  autonomous  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  Donkusthc 

commander 

island,  some  of  whom  had  sided  with  Carthage  in  the  »« »iaui. 
recent  war.  He  accordingly  marched  out  with  a  military  force, 
consisting  partly  of  his  mercenary  troops,  partly  of  armed  Syra- 
cusan  citizens,  under  a  commander  named  Dorikus.  While  he 
was  laying  siege  to  the  town  of  Erbessus,  the  Syracusan  troops, 
finding  themselves  assembled  in  arms  and  animated  with  one 
common  sentiment,  began  to  concert  measures  for  open  resist- 
ance to  Dionysius.  The  commander  Dorikus,  in  striving  to 
repress  these  manifestations,  lifted  up  his  hand  to  chastise  one 
of  the  most  mutinous  speakers ;  *  upon  which  the  soldiers 
rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend  him.  They  slew  Dorikus, 
and  proclaimed  themselves  again  with  loud  shouts  free  Syra^ 
cusan  citizens ;  calling  upon  all  their  comrades  in  the  camp  to 
unite  against  the  despot.  They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith 
to  the  town  of  iEtna,  inviting  the  immediate  junction  of  the 
Syracusan  Horsemen,  who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their 
exile  from  Dionysius.  Their  appeal  found  the  warmest 
sympathy  among  the  Syracusan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of 

*  Diodorus,  xiv.  7. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  7.    Compare  an  occurrence  very  similar,  at  Mende  in  Thrace 
(Thucyd.  iv.  130). 
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whom  declared  themselves  decisively  against  the  despot,  and 
prepared  for  every  effort  to  recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into  vehement  and 
The  Svni.  unanimous  action,  that  Dionysius  was  too  much  inti- 
J^  *^'  midated  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  at  once  by  means 
J^*Rht  ^f  ^^  mercenaries.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  which  he 
fiSJaS?  had  received,  after  the  return  march  from  Gela,  he 
^g^^^  raised  the  siege  of  Erbessus  forthwith,  and  returned 
in  ortygia.  ^q  SyHicuse  to  make  sure  of  his  position  in  Ortygia, 
before  his  Syracusan  enemies  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile 
the  latter,  thus  left  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  as  well  as 
masters  of  the  camp,  chose  for  their  leaders  those  soldiers  who 
had  slain  Dorikus,  and  found  themselves  speedily  reinforced 
by  the  Horsemen,  or  returning  exiles  from  JEtn3u  Resolved 
to  spare  no  effort  for  liberating  Syracuse,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Mess£n6  and  Rhegium,  as  well  as  to  Corinth,  for  aid  ;  while 
they  at  the  same  time  marched  with  all  their  force  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Epipolae.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  they  remained  in  this  position,  or  whether  they 
were  enabled,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  population,  to 
possess  themselves  farther  of  the  outer  city  Achradina,  and 
with  its  appendages  Tycha  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius  was 
certainly  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  country; 
but  he  maintained  himself  in  his  impregnable  position  in 
Ortygia,  now  exclusively  occupied  by  his  chosen  partisans 
and  mercenaries.  If  he  even  continued  master  of  Achradina, 
he  must  have  been  prevented  from  easy  communication  with 
it  The  assailants  extended  themselves  under  the  walls  of 
Ortygia,  from  Epipolae  to  the  Greater  as  well  as  the  Lesser 
Harbour.^  A  considerable  naval  force  was  sent  to  their  aid 
from  Mess6n6  and  Rhegium,  giving  to  them  the  means  of 
blocking  him  up  on  the  sea-side ;  while  the  Corinthians,  though 
they  could  grant  no  farther  assistance,  testified  their  sympathy 
by  sending  Nikotelfis  as  adviser.*  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free  city,  offered  large 
rewards  for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  promised  equal  citizen- 
ship to  all  the  mercenaries  who  should  desert  him. 

Several  of  the  mercenaries  attracted  by  such  offers,  as  well 
as  intimidated  by  that  appearance  of  irresistible  force  which 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  8.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  lo. 
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characterizes  the  first  burst  of  a  popular  movement,  actually 
came  over  and  were  well  received  Everything  pcspwrof 
seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  msui^ents,  who,  he  appim  to 
not  content  with  the  slow  process  of  blockade,  Campamaiu 
brought  up  battering-machines,  and  vehemently  thaginian 
assaulted  the  walls  of  Ortygia.  Nothing  now  saved  aid. 
Dionysius  except  those  elaborate  fortifications  which  he  had 
so  recently  erected,  defying  all  attack.  And  even  though 
sheltered  by  them,  his  position  appeared  to  be  so  desperate, 
that  desertion  from  Ortygia  every  day  increased.  He  himself 
began  to  abandon  the  hope  of  maintaining  his  dominion ; 
discussing  with  his  intimate  friends  the  alternative,  between 
death  under  a  valiant  but  hopeless  resistance,  and  safety  pur- 
chased by  a  dishonourable  flight  There  remained  but  one 
means  of  rescue  ;  to  purchase  the  immediate  aid  of  a  body  of 
1 200  mercenary  Campanian  cavalry,  now  in  the  Carthaginian 
service,  and  stationed  probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum,  His 
brother-in-law  Polyxenus  advised  him  to  mount  his  swiftest 
horse,  to  visit  in  person  the  Campanians,  and  bring  them  to 
the  relief  of  Ortygia.  But  this  counsel  was  strenuously 
resisted  by  two  intimate  friends — Heldris  and  Megaklds — ^who 
both  impressed  upon  him,  that  the  royal  robe  was  the  only 
honourable  funeral  garment,  and  that,  instead  of  quitting  his 
post  at  full  speed,  he  ought  to  cling  to  it  until  he  was  dragged 
away  by  the  leg.^  Accordingly  Dionysius  determined  to  hold 
out,  without  quitting  Ortygfia ;  sending  private  envoys  to  the 
Campanians,  with  promises  of  large  pay  if  they  would  march 
immediately  to  his  defence.  The  Carthaginians  were  pro- 
bably under  obligation  not  to  oppose  this,  having  ensured 
to  Dionysius  by  special  article  of  treaty  the  possession  of 
Syracuse. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  8 ;  xx.  78.    Isokrat^,     delivered  by  Dion]rsitis  himself,  not  as 
Or.  vL  (Archidamus)  sect.  49.  i  addressed  to  him  (Livy,  zxiv.  22). 


It  appeals  that  Timseus  the  historian 
ascribea  this  last  observation  to  Philis- 
tus  ;  and  Diodofus  copies  Timseos  in  one 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  though 
not  in  the  <Hher.  Bat  Philistos  himself 
in  his  history  asserted  that  the  observa- 
tion had  been  made  by  another  person 


Isokrat^  while  recording  the  saying, 
represents  it  as  having  been  delivered 
wnen  the  Carthaginians  were  pressing 
S]rracuse  hardly  by  siege;  having  in 
mind  doubtless  the  siege  or  blockade 
undertaken  by  Imilkon  seven  years 
afterwards.    But  I  apprehend  this  to  be 

(Plutarch,  Dion,  c  35)'.  *  |  a  misconception.    The  story  seems  to 

The  saying  seems  to  have  been  re-  <  suit  better  to  the  earlier  occasion  named 

membered  and  cited  long  afterwards  in  I  by  Diodorus. 

Syracuse ;   but  cited  as  having   been  | 
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To  gain  time  for  their  arrival  by  deluding  and  disarming  the 
assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
cheassaUants  prolongcd  defence,  and  sent  to  request  penmssion  to 
wbmi^ST^  quit  the  city,  along  with  his  private  friends  and  effects. 
the  elm-  Permission  was  readily  granted  to  him  to  depart  with 
??"torl?of  five  triremes.  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of  success 
lonyuus.  j^^^  been  acquired,  the  assailants  without  abandoned 
themselves  to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence,  considering 
Dionysius  as  already  subdued,  and  the  si^e  as  concluded. 
Not  merely  was  all  farther  attack  suspended,  but  the  forces 
were  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  The  Horsemen  were  dis- 
banded, by  a  proceeding  alike  unjust  and  ungrateful,  to  be 
sent  back  to  JEtna, ;  while  the  hoplites  dispersed  about  the 
country  to  their  various  lands  and  properties.  The  same 
difficulty  of  keeping  a  popular  force  long  together  for  any 
military  operation  requiring  time,  which  had  been  felt  when 
the  Athenians  besieged  their  usurpers  Kylon  and  Peisistratus 
in  the  acropolis,^  was  now  experienced  in  regard  to  the  siege 
of  Ortygia.  Tired  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  Syracusans 
blindly  abandoned  themselves  to  the  delusive  assurance  held 
out  by  Dionysius  ;  without  taking  heed  to  maintain  their 
force  and  efficiency  undiminished,  until  his  promised  departure 
should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In  this  unprepared  and 
disorderly  condition,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  arrival 
of  the  Campanians,*  who,  attacking  and  defeating  them  with 
considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through  to  join  Dionysius 
in  Ortygia.  At  the  same  time,  a  reinforcement  of  300  fresh 
mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The  face  of  affairs  was  now 
completely  changed.  The  recent  defeat  produced  among  the 
assailants  not  only  discouragement,  but  also  mutual  recrimi- 
nation and  quarrel.  Some  insisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Ortygia,  while  others,  probably  the  friends  of  the 
recently  dismissed  Horsemen,  declared  in  favour  of  throwing 
it  up  altogether  and  joining  the  Horsemen  at  iEtna  ;  a  reso- 
lution, which  they  seem  at  once  to  have  executed.    Observing 


*  Herodotus,  v.  71 ;  Thucydid6s,  i. 
112. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  Campanians,  on 
their  way  to  Syracuse,  passed  by  Agy- 
rium,  and  deposited  their  baggage  in 
the  care  of  Agyris  the  despot  of  that 
town  (Diodor.  xiv.  9).     But  if  we  look 


at  the  position  of  Agyrium  on  the  map, 
it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how 
mercenaries  coming  from  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory,  and  in  great  haste  to 
reach  Syracuse,  can  have  passed  any- 
where near  to  it 
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his  opponents  thus  enfeebled  and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius 
sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  near  the  suburb  called  Neapolis 
or  Newtown,  on  the  south-west  of  Achradina.  He  was  victo- 
rious, and  forced  them  to  disperse.  But  he  took  great  pains 
to  prevent  slaughter  of  the  fugitives,  riding  up  himself  to 
restrain  his  own  troops  ;  and  he  subsequently  buried  the  slain 
with  due  solemnity.  He  was  anxious  by  these  proceedings  to 
conciliate  the  remainder ;  for  the  most  warlike  portion  of  his 
opponents  had  retired  to  iEtna,  where  no  less  than  7006 
hoplites  were  now  assembled  along  with  Ae  Horsemen. 
Dionysius  sent  thither  envoys  to  invite  them  to  return  to 
Syracuse,  promising  the  largest  amnesty  for  the  past  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his  recent  for- 
bearance towards  the  fugitives  and  decent  interment  of  the 
slain.  Few  could  be  induced  to  come  back,  except  such  as 
had  left  their  wives  and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power. 
The  larger  proportion,  refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all 
submission  to  his  command,  remained  in  exile  at  JEtndu  Such 
as  did  return  were  well-treated,  in  hopes  of  inducing  the  rest 
gradually  to  follow  their  example.^ 

Thus  was  Dionysius  rescued  from  a  situation  apparently 
desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  dominion  ;  chiefly 
through  the  rash  presumption  (as  on  the  former  occa-  _. 
sion  after  the  retreat  from  Gela),  the  want  of  perse-  strengthens 

'  ,  hisaespodsm 

vering  union,  and  the  absence  of  any  commandmg  more  than 
leader,  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists.     His  first  pro-  sistanceicnt 
ceeding  was  to  dismiss  the  newly-arrived  Campanians.  the  spamn 
For  though  he  had  to  thank  them  mainly  for  his  NOcoSii 
restoration,  he  was  well-aware  that  they  were  utterly  thfan  u  plit 
faithless,  and  that  on  the  first  temptation  they  were       ** 
likely  to  turn  against  him.^     But  he   adopted   other  more 
efficient  means  for  strengthening  his  dominion  in  Syracuse, 
and  for  guarding  against  a  repetition  of  that  danger  from 
which  he  had  so  recently  escaped.     He  was  assisted  in  his 
proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian  envoy  named  Aristus,  re- 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  9.  48),  where  they  were  welcomed  and 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  9.  The  subsequent  hospitably  treated  by  the  inhabitants, 
proceedings  of  the  Campanians  justified  '  In  the  night  they  set  upon  the  Entellan 
his  wisdom  in  dismissing  them.  They  j  citizens  by  surprise,  put  them  all  to 
went  to  Entella  (a  town  among  the  de-  death,  married  their  widows  and 
pendencies  of  Carthage,  in  the  south-  |  daughters,  and  kept  possession  of  the 
western   portion   of  Sicily — Diod.   xiv.     town  for  themselves. 
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ccntly  despatched  by  the  Spartans  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  parties  at  Syra- 
cuse. While  Nikotel^,  who  had  been  sent  from  Corinth, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself 
at  their  head  to  obtain  for  them  more  or  less  of  free  govern- 
ment— ^Aristus,  on  the  contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes 
of  Dionysius.  He  seduced  the  people  away  from  Nikotel^ 
whom  he  impeached  and  caused  to  be  slain.  Next,  pretend- 
ing himself  to  act  along  with  the  people,  and  to  employ  the 
great  ascendency  of  Sparta  in  defence  of  their  freedom,*  he 
gained  their  confidence,  and  then  betrayed  them.  The  despot 
was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  himself  more  decisively  than 
before,  and  probably  to  take  off  the  effective  popular  leaders 
thus  made  known  to  him  ;  while  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were 
profoundly  discouraged  by  finding  Sparta  enlisted  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  their  liberties. 

Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  advantage 
to  strike  another  important  blow.  During  the  season 
of  harvest,  while  the  citizens  were  busy  in  the  fields, 
he  caused  the  houses  in  the  city  to  be  searched,  and 
seized  all  the  arms  found  therein.  Not  satisfied  with 
thus  robbing  his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack, 
he  farther  proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifi- 
cations round  the  islet  of  Ortygfia,  to  aug^ment  his 
standing  army  of  mercenaries,  and  to  build  fresh  ships. 
Feeling  more  than  ever  that  his  dominion  was  repugnant  to 
the  Syracusans,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force,  he  thus  sur- 
rounded himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger  than  any 
other  Grecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.  He  was  yet 
farther  strengthened  by  the  pronounced  and  active  support  of 
Sparta,  now  at  the  maximum  of  her  imperial  ascendency ;  * 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  mighty  Lysander  at  Syracuse  as' 


He  disarms 
the  S  vncu- 
san  cfd- 


ttrengtfaens 
the  fortifi- 
cations of 
Ortygia— 
augments 
his  merce- 
nary force. 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  lO.  *Air^<rr€iAoir  {ol 
luut*9tufi6run)  "ApiffTWf  AtfBpa  rAy  irf 
^atf&p,  c/s  ivpaieoiaaSf  rf  fi^v  \6y^ 
vpoairoio^fuvoi     KaraAiirciy    r^r    9wa- 

tV    rvpapvda'    ffXiri^oy    yiip    ovyKara- 

rhy  AtopTicioy  Btii  r^s  tbtpytaias,  *0  8* 
"Aoiffros  KorairXt^a'as  us  HufKucoiaas^ 
KM  T^  Tvpdyy^  Xd$pa  Tcpl  roirtty  Sio- 
Xcx0«if,  rovs  Tf  ^upoKovfflovt  i.ycur€l»yf 


lJiKor4\riy  rhy  KopMioy  iiyuKty,  &^if. 
yoifuyov  r&y  '%vpeucowrU$y  robs  8^  vt- 
art^trayrtu  Tpotovs,  rhy  fthr  r^payy^y 
Icxvphy  Kar4crr7iff€f  9^  8i  r^r  vpd^tws 
ra6rris  iurxillJ^oyfiy  iiroiff<r€y  a&rhy  &fia 
Ka2  riiy  jrarpiHa,    Compare  xiv.  70. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  Ktd  ra  Xonrk  vopc- 
VKwd^rro  irpbs  r^y  iff^oXcioy  riis  rvpay^ 
yihos,  &s  tiy  Hpyois  ffSi}  vftpay  c2Xi|^;, 
8ti  ray  6wofi4youaty  ol  HvpOKO^trim  x^*^ 
rov  /i^  ZovKt^iy, 
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her  ambassador  to  countenance  and  exalt  him.^  The  Spartan 
alliance  however  did  not  prevent  him  from  enrolling  among 
his  mercenaries  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  Messenians,  the 
bitter  enemies  of  Sparta  ;  who  were  now  driven  out  of  Nau- 
paktus  and  Kephallenia  with  no  other  possession  left  except 
their  arms  ' — and  whose  restoration  to  Peloponnesus  by  Epa- 
minondas,  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  has  been  described 
in  a  preceding  chapter. 

So  lai^e  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  Syracuse 
were  prostrate  and   in  no  condition  for  resistance,  b.c.  401-400. 
naturally  tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  conquest  as  J^^"^!^ 
well  as  plunder  beyond  the  border.     Not  choosing:  ^^f^     . 

*^  '  ^  "    Katana^  and 

as  yet  to  provoke  a  war  with  Carthage,  he  turned  L«>nrini. 
his  arms  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Syracusan  terri- 
tory ;  the  Grecian  (Chalkidic  or  Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana, 
and  Leontini — and  the  Sikels,  towards  the  centre  of  Sicily. 
The  three  Chalkidic  cities  were  the  old  enemies  of  Syracuse, 
but  Leontini  had  been  conquered  by  the  Syracusans  even 
before  the  Athenian  expedition,  and  remained  as  a  Syracusan 
possession  until  the  last  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  when 
it  had  been  declared  independent  Naxus  and  Katana  had 
contrived  to  retain  their  independence  against  Syracuse,  even 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias.  At 
the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius  marched  out  from 
Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  JEtm,  occupied  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Syracusan  exiles  hostile  to  his  dominion. 
Though  the  place  was  strong  by  situation,®  yet  these  men,  too 
feeble  to  resist,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it ;  upon  which  he 
proceeded  to  attack  LeontinL  But  on  summoning  the  in- 
habitants to  surrender,  he  found  his  propositions  rejected,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  a  strenuous  defence ;  so  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  than  plunder  the  territory  around,  and 
then  advanced  onward  into  the  interior  Sikel  territory,  towards 
£nna  and  Erbita. 

His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more  than  a 
feint,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  views  upon  Naxus 
and  Katana,  with  both  which  cities  he  had  already  opened 
intrigues.  Arkesilaus,  general  of  Katana,  and  Prokl^s,  general 
of  Naxus,  were  both  carrying  on  corrupt  negotiations  for  the 

'  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  2.         *  Diodor.  xiv.  34.         *  Diodor.  xiv.  58. 
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the  purpose  of.  selling  to  him  the  liberty  of  their  native  cities. 
Until  the  negotiations  were  completed,  Dionysius  wished  to 
appear  as  if  turning  his  arms  elsewhere,  and  therefore  marched 
against  Enna.  Here  he  entered  into  conspiracy  with  an 
Ennxan  citizen  named  Aeimnestus,  whom  he  instigated  to 
seize  the  sceptre  of  his  native  town — by  promises  of  assistance 
on  condition  of  being  himself  admitted  afterwards.  Aeim- 
nestus  made  the  attempt  and  succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfil  his 
engagement  to  Dionysius:  who  resented  this  proceeding  so 
vehemently,  that  he  assisted  the  Ennaeans  in  putting  down 
Aeimnestus,  delivered  him  as  prisoner  into  their  hands,  and 
then  retired,  satisfied  with  such  revenge,  without  farther  med- 
dling. He  next  marched  against  Erbita,  before  which  he 
passed  his  time  with  little  or  no  result,  until  the  bribes  pro- 
mised at  Naxus  and  Katana  had  taken  effect. 

At  length  the  terms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius  was  ad- 
mitted at  night  by  Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized  the  city, 
disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  planted  there  a  powerful  g^ar- 
rison.  Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hands,  by  the  like  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  Proklfis ;  who  was  rewarded  with  a  large 
bribe,  and  with  the  privilege  of  preserving  his  kinsmen.  Both 
cities  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers ;  after 
which  the  walls  as  well  as  the  houses  were  demolished,  and 
the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The  dismantled  site  of  Katana 
was  then  assigned  to  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  Dionysius,  who  however  retained  in  his  possession 
hostages  for  their  fidelity ;  ^  the  site  of  Naxus,  to  the  indi- 
genous Sikels  in  the  neighbourhood  These  captures  struck 
so  much  terror  into  the  Leontines,  that  when  Dionysius  re- 
newed his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer  felt  competent  to 
resist.  He  required  them  to  surrender  their  city,  to  remove 
to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future  as  citizens ; 
which  term  meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects  of  his  des- 
potism. The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition,  and  their  city 
thus  again  became  an  appendage  of  Syracuse.* 

These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly  by  corrupt- 
Great  power,  ing   the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  were  of 

or  Dionysius.         *'.  ^  i  t  i        i 

Foundation  serious  momcut,  and  spread  so  much  alarm  among 
Ajxco^d«s.    the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  that  Archonidfis,  the  Sikel 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  i6.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  15. 
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prince  of  Erbita,  thought  it  prudent  to  renounce  his  town 
and  soil ;  withdrawing  to  a  new  site  beyond  the  Nebrode 
mountains,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  Syracusan  attack.  Here,  with  his  mercenary 
soldiers  and  with  a  laige  portion  of  his  people  who  voluntarily 
accompanied  him,  he  founded  the  town  of  Alaesa.* 

Strengthened  at  home  by  these  successes  abroad,  the  san- 
guine despot  of  Syracuse  was  stimulated  to  still 
greater  enterprises.     He  resolved  to  commence  ag-    * "  ^*^^* 
gressive  war  with  the  Carthaginians.     But  against  of^o^nysiu* 

«/•.«,,  .,  ..  to  make  war 

such  formidable  enemies,  large  preparations  were  upon  car- 
indispensable,  defensive  as  well  as  offensive,  before 
his  design  could  be  proclaimed.  First,  he  took  measures  to 
ensure  the  defensibility  of  Syracuse  against  all  contingencies. 
Five  Grecian  cities  on  the  south  of  the  island,  one  of  them  the 
second  in  Sicily,  had  already  undergone  the  deplorable  fate 
of  being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian  host ;  a  calamity,  which 
might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse  also,  especially  if 
she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  render  a  successful  blockade  im- 
possible. 

Now  the  Athenian  blockade  under  Nikias  had  impressed 
valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  every  Syracusan.       ^.^    ^ 
The  city  had  then  been  well-nigh  blocked  up  by  a  Syracuse— 

'  ^>  *       ^  danger  to 

wall  of  circumvallation  carried  from  sea  to  sea :  which  which  the 

town  had 

was  actually  more  than  half  completed,  and  would  been  ex- 

posed,  in 

have  been  entirely  completed,  had  the  origfinal  com-  Uie  Athe- 
mander  been  Demosthen^  instead  of  Nikias.  The 
prodigious  importance  of  the  slope  of  Epipolac  to  the  safety  of 
the  city  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence. In  a  preceding  volume,  I  have  already  described  the 
site  of  Syracuse  and  the  relation  of  this  slope  to  the  outer 
city  called  Achradina.  Epipolae  was  a  gentle  ascent  west  of 
Achradina.  It  was  bordered,  along  both  the  north  side  and 
the  south  side,  by  lines  of  descending  cliff,  cut  down  preci- 
pitously, about  twenty  feet  deep  in  their  lowest  part  These 
lines  of  cliff  nearly  converged  at  the  summit  of  the  slope, 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  i6.  This  Archonid^ 
may  probably  have  been  son  of  the 
Sikd  prince  Archonid^s,  who,  having 
taken  active  part  as  an  ally  of  Nikias 


and  the  Athenian  invaders  against 
Syracuse,  died  iust  before  GyUppus 
reached  Sicily  (Thucyd.  vii.  i). 
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called  Euryalus  ;  leaving  a  narrow  pass  or  road  between  ele- 
vated banks,  which  communicated  with  the  country  both  north 
and  west  of  Syracuse.     Epipolae  thus  formed  a  triangle  upon 
an  inclined  plane,  sloping  upward  from  its  base,  the  outer  wall 
of  Achradina,  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus ;  and  having  its  two 
sides  formed,  the  one  by  the   northern,  the  other  by  the 
southern,  line  of  cliffs.    This  apex  formed  a  post  of  the  highest 
importance,  commanding  the  narrow  road  which  approached 
Epipolae  from  its  western  extremity  or  summit,  and  through 
which  alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on  the  declivity  of 
Epipolx,  since  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  steep,  though  less 
steep  on  the  northern  side  than  on  the  southern.^     Unless  an 
enemy  acquired  possession  of  this  slope,  Syracuse  could  never 
be  blocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at  Trogilus  to  the  Great 
Harbour ;  an  enterprise,  which  Nikias  and  the  Athenians  were 
near  accomplishing,  because  they  fir^t  surprised  from  the 
northward  the  position  of  Euryalus,  and  from  thence  poured 
down  upon  the  slope  of  Epipolae.     I  have  already  described 
how  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in 
the  field  at  a  time  when  their  line  of  circumvallation  was  al- 
ready half  finished — having  been  carried  from  the  centre  of 
Epipolac  southward  down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  being 
partially  completed  from  the  same  point  across  the  northern 
half  of  Epipolae  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus ;  how  he  next  inter- 
cepted their  farther  progress,  by  carrying  out,  from  the  outer 
wall  of  Achradina,  a  cross-wall  traversing  their  intended  line 
of  circumvallation  and  ending  at  the  northern  cliff;  how  he 
finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on  the  summit  of  Euryalus, 
which  he  connected  with  the  cross-wall  just  mentioned  by 
a  single  wall  of  junction  carried  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae.* 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred,  and  the 
means  whereby  it  had  been  obviated,  were  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  Dionysius.  Since  the  Athenian  siege,  the  Syra- 
cusans  may  perhaps  have  preserved  the  fort  erected  by 
Gylippus  near  Euryalus  ;  but  they  had  pulled  down  the  wall 


^  See    the    Dissertation    of   Saverio    and  Ix. — and  the  Appendix  at  the  end 


Cavallari — ZurTopographie  von  Syrakus 
(Gottingen,  1845),  P*  22. 

'  See  for  a  farther  exposition  of  these 
points,  mv  account  of  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,   chs.  lix. 


of  vol.  vL,  illustrated  by  two  plans  of 
the  city  and  its  environs. 

The  reader  will  also  find  at  p.  38  of 
vol.  ix.  a  Plan  of  Syracuse  as  it  stood 
after  the  additions  niade  by  Dionysius. 
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of  junction,  the  cross-wall,  and  the  outer  wall  of  protection 
constructed  between  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily  Additional 
and  his  commencement  of  the  siege,  enclosing  the  made  by 
sacred   precinct  of  Apollo  Temenitfis.     The  outer  ^<^f^ 
city  of  Syracuse  was  thus  left  with  nothing  but  the  Sd^ofihe 
wall  of  Achradina,  with  its  two  suburbs  or  excres-  eJxwSbb,  op 
cences,  Tych^  and  Neapolis.    Dionysius  now  resolved  eut^Ius. 
to  provide  for  Syracuse  a  protection  substantially  similar  to 
that  contrived  by  Gylippus,  yet  more  comprehensive,  elaborate, 
and  permament     He  carried  out  an  outer  line  of  defence, 
starting  from  the  sea  near  the  port  called  Trogilus,  enclosing 
the  suburb  called  Tych^  (which  adjoined  Achradina  to  the 
north-west),  and  then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of 
the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolae,  to  the  summit  of  that  slope  at 
Euryalus.     The  two  extremities  thus  became  connected  to- 
gether— not  as  in  the  time  of  Gylippus,^  by  a  single  cross-wall 
out  from  the  city-wall  to  the  northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at 
an  angle  by  another  single  wall  descending  the  slope  of  Epi- 
polae  from  Euryalus,  but — ^by  one  continuous  new  line  border- 
ing the  northern  cliff  down  to  the  sea.    And  the  new  line, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  single  wall,  was  now  built  under  the 
advice  of  the  best  engineers,  with  lofty  and  frequent  towers 
interspersed  throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both  as  means  of 
defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  soldiers.     Its  length 
was  thirty  stadia  (about  3^  English  miles) ;  it  was  constructed 
of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them  fo\ir  feet  in 
length.^    The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abundant  materials, 
and  for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysius  brought  together  all 
the  population  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  out  of  whom 
he  selected  60,000  of  the  most  effective  hands  to  work  on  the 
wall.     Others  were  ordered  to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry, 
while  6000  teams  of  oxen  were  put  in  harness  to  draw  them 
to  the  spot    The  work  was  set  out  by  furlongs  and  by  smaller 
spaces  of  100  feet  each  to  r^ments  of  suitable  number,  each 
under  the  direction  of  an  overseer.* 

As  yet,  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius  except  acts  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  spoliation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
his  own  dominion  over  Syracuse,  and  aggrandising  himself  by 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  75. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  18.    \lBvw  r§rpmt69w.     The  stones  may  have  been  cubes  of  four 
feet ;  but  this  does  not  certainly  appear.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  18. 
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new  conquests  on  the  borders.     But  this  new  fortification  was 
Popuiariiyof  2t  work  of  different  import     Instead  of  being,  like 
iflfom^Slde   ^^s  f^'^  ^^^  walls  in  Ortygia,  a  guardhouse  both  of 
sJiiSiSSis    defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself  against  the 
SoU^M^^  people  of  S3rracuse — it  was  a  valuable  protection  to 
himself.        ^j^g  people,  and  to  himself  along  with  them,  against 
foreign  besiegers.     It  tended   much  to  guarantee  Syracuse 
from  those  disasters  which   had  so  recently  befallen  Agri- 
gentum  and  the  other  cities.    Accordingly,  it  was  exceedingly 
popular  among  the  Syracusans,  and  produced  between  them 
and  Dionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and  harmony  such  as 
had  not  before  been  seen.     Every  man  laboured  at  the  work 
not  merely  with  good  will,  but  with  enthusiasm;  while  the 
despot  himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing  whole  days 
on  the  spot,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship  and  difficulty. 
He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the  mass,  as  an  un- 
guarded citizen,  without  suspicion  or  reserve,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  harshness  of  his  previous  demeanour,^  proclaiming 
rewards  for  the  best  and  most  rapid  workmen ;  he  also  pro- 
vided attendance  or  relief  for  those  whose  strength  gfave  way. 
Such  was  the  emulation   thus  inspired,  that  the  numbers 
assembled,  often  toiling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  completed 
the  whole  wall  in  the  space  of  twenty  days.     The  fort  at 
Euryalus,  which  formed  the  termination  of  this  newly-con- 
structed line  of  wall,  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as 
comprised  within  so  short  a  period  of  execution ;  at  least  in 
its  complete  consummation.    For  the  defences  provided  at  this 
fort  (either  now  or  at  a  later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent 
as  well  as  elaborate  in  workmanship ;  and  the  remains  of  them 
exhibit,  even  to  modem  observers,  the  most  complete  specimen 
preserved  to  us  of  ancient  fortification.*    To  bring  them  into 
such  a  condition  must  have  occupied  a  longer  time  than  twenty 
days.     Even  as  to  the  wall,  perhaps,  twenty  days  is  rather  to 
be  understood  as  indicating  the  time  required  for  the  essential 
continuity  of  its  line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  &c.,  to  be  added 
afterwards. 


^  Diodor.  xiv.  1 8.  Ka0^Xou  8i  &iro- 
B4ft9wos  rh  rris  ipxVi  /Bcipoi ,  l9U^y  aii" 

Compare  cap.  4J  and  cap.  47 — fu- 
0'oOrrcs  rh  fidpos  Tijf  r&y  ^wUcwv  im- 
Kpart(a$,  &c. 


'  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Saverio  Cavsdlari,  the  architect  under 
whose  directions  the  excavations  were 
made  in  1839,  whereby  these  remains 
were  first  fully  disclosed  (Zur  Topo- 
graphic von  Syrakus,  p.  21}. 
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To  provide  defence  for  Syracuse  against  a  besieging  army, 
however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  extensive  b.c.  399-398. 
schemes  of  Dionysius.     What  he  meditated  was  ag-  Jf^l^**^^ 
gressive  war  against  the  Carthaginians ;    for  which  ^/SJJ"' 
purpose,  he  not  only  began  to  accumulate  prepara-  ^^y^® 
tions  of  every  kind  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  but  n*"**- 
also  modified  his  policy  both  towards  the  Syracusans  and 
towards  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks. 

Towards  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent  a  material 
change.  The  cruelty  and  oppression  which  had  improve- 
hitherto  marked  his  dominion  was  discontinued;  ^^viSi?^ 
he  no  longer  put  men  to  death,  or  sent  them  into  SJSJ^*u»e 
banishment,  with  the  same  merciless  hand  as  before.  Syracusans. 
In  place  of  such  tyranny,  he  now  substituted  comparative 
mildness,  forbearance,  and  conciliation.^  Where  the  system 
had  before  been  so  fraught  with  positive  maltreatment  to 
many  and  alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation  of  it  must  have  been 
sensibly  as  well  as  immediately  felt  And  when  we  make 
present  to  our  minds  the  relative  position  of  Dionysius  and 
the  Syracusans,  we  shall  see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  his 
express  order,  by  no  means  represented  the  whole  amount  of 
evil  which  they  suffered.  He  occupied  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  Ortygia,  with  the  entire  harbour,  docks,  and  maritime 
means  of  the  city.  The  numerous  garrison  in  his  pay,  and 
devoted  to  him,  consisted  in  great  part  of  barbaric  or  non- 
Hellenic  soldiers,  and  of  liberated  slaves,  probably  also  non- 
Hellenic  The  Syracusans  resident  in  the  outer  city  and 
around  were  not  only  destitute  of  the  means  of  defensive  con- 
cert and  organization,  but  were  also  disarmed.  For  these 
mercenaries  either  pay  was  to  be  provided  from  the  contri- 
butions of  the  citizens,  or  lands  from  their  properties  ;  for 
them  and  for  other  partisans  also,  Dionysius  had  enforced 
spoliations  and  transfers  of  land  and  house-property  by 
wholesale.*  Now^  while  the  despot  himself  was  inflicting 
tyrannical  sentences  for  his  own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure 
that  these  men,  the  indispensable  instruments  of  his  tyranny, 
would  neither  of  themselves  be  disposed  to  respect  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  other  citizens,  nor  be  easily  constrained  to  do 


'  Diodor.   xiv.    45.      *Air€Ti$€ro  yhp 
^hii  rh  -wiKphv  r^s  ruvatrvl^oSf  Kcd  fi€ra- 
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so.  It  was  not,  therefore,  merely  from  the  systematic  misrule 
of  the  chief  that  the  Syracusans  had  to  suffer,  but  also,  from 
the  insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the  subordinates.  And 
accordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers,  when  Dionysius, 
from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  thought  it  prudent 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own  proceedings  ;  since  his  example, 
and  in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would  restrict  the  license 
of  his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign  conquest  made 
it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some  measure  of  good-will 
from  the  Syracusans  ;  or  at  least  to  silence  antipathies  which 
might  become  embarrassing  if  they  broke  out  in  the  midst  of 
a  war.  And  he  had  in  this  case  the  advantage  of  resting 
on  another  antipathy,  powerful  and  genuine  in  their  minds. 
Hating  as  well  as  fearing  Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially 
sympathised  in  the  aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against 
her ;  which  held  out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny 
under  which  they  groaned,  and  some  chance  of  procuring  a 
restoration  of  the  arms  snatched  from  them.^ 

Towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,  the  conduct  of  Dionysius 
B.C.  399-398.  ^^^  mainly  influenced  by  his  anti-Carthaginian  pro- 
HUcond-  jects,  which  made  him  eager  to  put  aside,  or  at  least 
to  StS^^ciS^  to  defer,  all  possibilities  of  war  in  other  quarters, 
f^idiy**  The  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  on  the  Italian  side  of 
di^yofUi'e  the  Strait  of  Messina,  had  recently  manifested  a 
to^SSThim.  disposition  to  attack  him.  They  were  of  common 
StSito**""  Chalkidic  origin  with  Naxus  and  Katana,  the  two 
Mci»«n«.  citjes  which  Dionysius  had  recently  conquered  and 
enslaved.  Sixteen  years  before,  when  the  powerful  Athenian 
armament  visited  Sicily  with  the  ostensible  view  of  protect- 
ing the  Chalkidic  cities  against  Syracuse,  the  Rhegines,  in 
spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race,  had  refused  the  invitation  of 
Nikias  ^  to  lend  assistance,  being  then  afraid  of  Athens.  But 
subsequent  painful  experience  had  taught  them,  that  to  resi- 
dents in  or  near  Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formidable 
enemy  of  the  two.  The  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  with  the 
great  extension  of  Syracusan  dominion  northward,  had  filled 
them  with  apprehension  from  Dionysius,  similar  to  the  fears 
of  Carthage,  inspired  to  the  Syracusans  themselves  by  the 
disasters  of  Agrigentum  and  Gela.    Anxious  to  revenge  their 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  45.  *  Thucyd.  vi  46. 
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enslaved  kinsmen,  the  Rhegines  projected  an  attack  upon 
Dionysius  before  his  power  should  become  yet  more  formid- 
able ;  a  resolution  in  which  they  were  greatly  confirmed  by 
the  instigations  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  (now  driven  from 
iEtna  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities  to  Rhegium),  confident 
in  their  assurances  that  insurrection  would  break  out  against 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  so  soon  as  any  foreign  succour  should 
be  announced  as  approaching.  Envoys  were  sent  across  the 
strait  toMessfin^,  soliciting  co-operation  against  Dionysius, 
upon  the  urgent  plea  that  the  ruin  of  Naxos  and  Katana 
could  not  be  passed  over,  either  in  generosity  or  in  prudence 
by  neighbours  on  either  side  of  the  strait  These  representa- 
tions made  so  much  impression  on  the  generals  of  Mess^nd, 
that  without  consulting  the  public  assembly,  they  forthwith 
summoned  the  military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along 
with  the  Rhegines  towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000 
Rhegine  and  4000  Messenian  hoplites — 600  Rhegine  and  400 
Messenian  horsemen — with  50  Rhegine  triremes.  But  when 
they  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  Messenian  territory,  a  large 
portion  of  the  soldiers  refused  to  follow  their  generals  farther. 
A  citizen  named  Laomedon  headed  the  opposition,  contend- 
ing that  the  generals  had  no  authority  to  declare  war  without 
a  public  vote  of  the  city,  and  that  it  was  imprudent  to  attack 
Dionysius  unprovoked.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  remon- 
strances, that  the  Messenian  soldiers  returned  back  to  their 
city ;  while  the  Rhegines,  believing  themselves  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  enterprise  single-handed,  went  home  also.^ 

Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  already 
led  his  troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan  frontier.    But 
he  now  re-conducted  them  back  to  Syracuse,  and  p«ace,^* , 

1.  ,     /.  ,  «  .   .  -  1.1      Messina  and 

listened  favourably  to  propositions  for  peace  which  Rh««iuin. 
speedily  reached  him,  from  Rhegium  and  Mess^nfi.*  marr>ra 
He  was  anxious  to  conciliate  them  for  the  present,  wife,  his 
at  all  price,  in  order  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  S'dwtiiSf 
came  to  execute  his  plans,  might  find  no  Grecian  ifeu*g?cat'- 
allies  to  co-operate  with  them  in  Sicily.     He  ac-   ^"* 
quired  an  influence  in  Messfinfi,  by  making  to  the  city  large 
concessions  of  conterminous  territory ;  on  which  side  of  the 
border,  or  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know.     He  farther  endea- 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  40.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  4a 
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voured  to  open  an  intimate  connection  with  Rhegium  by 
marrying  a  Rhegine  wife  ;  with  which  view  he  sent  a  formal 
message  to  the  citizens,  asking  permission  to  contract  such 
an  alliance,  accompanied  with  a  promise  to  confer  upon  them 
important  benefits,  both  in  territorial  aggrandisement  and  in 
other  ways.  After  a  public  debate,  the  Rhegines  declined  his 
proposition.  The  feeling  in  their  city  was  decidedly  hostile 
to  Dionysius,  as  the  recent  destroyer  of  Naxus  and  Katana  ; 
and  it  appears  that  some  of  the  speakers  expressed  themselves 
with  contemptuous  asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of 
the  public  executioner  was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him.^  Taken 
by  itself  the  refusal  would  be  sufficiently  galling  to  Dionysius. 
But  when  coupled  with  such  insulting  remarks  (probably 
made  in  public  debate  in  the  presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for 
it  seems  not  credible  that  the  words  should  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  formal  reply  or  resolution  of  the  assembly*),  it 
left  the  bitterest  animosity ;  a  feeling  which  we  shall  hereafter 
find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Rhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a  similar 
request,  with  similar  offers,  at  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Lokri ;  where  it  was  favourably  entertained.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  comments  upon  this 
acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians  as  an  act  of  grave  im- 
prudence, and  as  dictated  only  by  the  anxiety  of  the 
principal  citizens  in  an  oligarchical  government,  to 
seek  for  aggrandisement  to  themselves  out  of  such 
an  alliance.  The  request  would  not  have  been  granted  (Aris- 
totle observes)  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well-balanced 
aristocracy.  The  marital  connection  now  contracted  by  Diony- 
sius with  a  Lokrian  female,  Doris  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of 
distinction  named  Xenetus,  produced  as  an  ultimate  conse- 
quence the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri.'  And  even 
among  the  Lokrians,  the  request  was  not  granted  without 
opposition.     A  citizen  named  Aristeidfis  (one  of  the  com- 


He  makes  a 
proposition 
to  many  a 
wife  from 
Lokri — his 
wish  is 
granted— 
he  Duuries 
a  Lokrian 
maiden 
named 
Doris. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  44,  106,  107. 

'  Diodonis,  where  he  first  mentions 
the  answer,  does  not  give  this  remark 
as  comprised  in  it ;  though  he  afterwards 
alludes  to  it  as  having  been  said  to  be 
(^wr\)  so  comprised  (xiv.  44-107). 

*  Aristot  Polit  v.  6,  7.  "En  lih  rh 
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pantons  of  Plato),  whose  daughter  Dionysius  had  solicited  in 
marriage,  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  rather  see  her 
dead  than  united  to  a  despot  In  revenge  for  this  bitter 
reply,  Dionysius  caused  the  sons  of  Aristeidfis  to  be  put  to 
death.^ 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionysius  was  at  so  much 
pains  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities   near  the  .  ^  _« 

J,        .  ••C'  398-397. 

Strait  of  MessSnd,  were  destined  chiefly  to  leave  him  inunemc 
free  for  preparations  against  Carthage ;  which  pre-  M^^cnt 
parations  he  now  commenced  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Sii^^" 
EflTorts  so  great  and  varied,  combined  not  merely  SSTS^ 
with  forecast,  but  with  all  the  scientific  appliances  **"**'  **^' 
then  available,  have  not  hitherto  come  before  us  throughout 
this  history.  The  terrible  effect  with  which  Hannibal  had 
recently  employed  his  battering-machines  against  Selinus 
and  Himera,  stimulated  Dionysius  to  provide  himself  with 
the  like  implements  in  greater  abundance  than  any  Greek 
general  had  ever  before  possessed.  He  collected  at  Syra- 
cuse, partly  by  constraint,  partly  by  allurement,  all  the  best 
engineers,  mechanists,  armourers,  artisans,  &c,  whom  Sicily 
or  Italy  could  furnish.  He  set  them  upon  the  construction 
of  machines  and  other  muniments  of  war,  and  upon  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  with  the 
greatest  possible  assiduity.  The  arms  provided  were  of  great 
variety ;  not  merely  such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian  soldiers, 
heavy  or  light,  but  also  such  as  were  in  use  among  the 
different  barbaric  tribes  round  the  Mediterranean,  Gauls, 
Iberians,  Tyrrhenians,  &c,  from  whom  Dionysius  intended  to 
hire  mercenaries ;  so  that  every  different  soldier  would  be 
furnished,  on  arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon  which  had 
become  habitual  to  him.  All  Syracuse  became  a  bustling 
military  workshop  —  not  only  the  market-places,  porticoes, 
palaestrae,  and  large  private  houses,  but  also  the  fore-chambers 
and  back-chambers  of  the  various  temples.  Dionysius  distri- 
buted the  busy  multitude  into  convenient  divisions,  each  with 
some  eminent  citizen  as  superintendent  Visiting  them  in 
person  frequently,  and  reviewing  their  progress,  he  recom- 
pensed largely  and  invited  to  his  table,  those  who  produced 
the  greatest  amount  of  finished  work.    As  he  farther  offered 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  6. 
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premiums  for  inventive  skill,  the  competition  of  ingenious 
mechanists  originated  several  valuable  warlike  novelties ; 
especially  the  great  projectile  engine  for  stones  and  darts, 
called  Catapulta,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  devised. 
We  are  told  that  the  shields  fabricated  during  this  season  of 
assiduous  preparation  were  not  less  than  140,000  in  number, 
and  the  breast-plates  14,000,  many  of  them  unrivalled  in  work- 
manship, destined  for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers.  Hel- 
mets, spears,  daggers,  &c,  with  other  arms  and  weapons  in 
indefinite  variety,  were  multiplied  in  corresponding  proportion.^ 
The  magazines  of  arms,  missiles,  machines,  and  muniments  of 
war  in  every  variety  accumulated  in  Ortygia,  continued  stu- 
pendous in  amount  through  the  whole  life  of  Dionysius,  and 
even  down  to  the  downfall  of  his  son.* 

If  the  preparations  for  land  warfare  were  thus  stupendous, 
those  for  sea-warfare  were  fully  equal,  if  not  superior. 
SiJidoST*  The  docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled  with  the  best  shipH 
bl)ir*of "  builders,  carpenters,  and  artisans  ;  numerous  wood- 
^J^^;^  cutters  were  sent  to  cut  ship-timber  on  the  well- 
fiSem^T  clothed  slopes  of  iEtna  and  the  Calabrian  Apennines ; 
of  ^fi^f**  teams  of  oxen  were  then  provided  to  drag  it  to  the 
driI^.Sr*  coast,  from  whence  it  was  towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse. 
*St2S!S  The  existing  naval  establishment  of  Syracuse  com- 
prised 1 10  triremes  ;  the  existing  docks  contained 
150  ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the  purpose  either  of 
building  or  housing  a  trireme.  But  this  was  very  inadequate 
to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith  undertook  the 
construction  of  160  new  ship-houses,  each  competent  to  hold 
two  vessels — and  then  commenced  the  building  of  new  ships 
of  war  to  the  number  of  200  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  put 
all  the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  the  best  state  of  repair. 
Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catapulta,  the  ingenuity  of  his 
architects  enabled  him  to  stand  forth  as  a  maritime  inventor. 
As  yet,  the  largest  ship  of  war  which  had  ever  moved  on  the 
Grecian  or  Mediterranean  waters,  was  the  trireme,  which  was 
rowed  by  three  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.  It  was  now  three 
centuries  since  the   first  trireme  had  been  constructed   at 


>  Diodor.  xiv.  42,  43.  1  has  probably  abridged  from  him  (Phi- 

The  historian  Philistus  had  described    listi   Fragment   xxxiv.    ed.    Marx   and 

with    much    minuteness   these  warlike    ed.  Didot). 

preparations    of    Dionysius.   'Diodonis        '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  13. 
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Corinth  and  Samos  by  the  inventive  skill  of  the  Corinthian , 
Ameinokl6s ;  ^  it  was  not  until  the  period  succeeding  the 
Persian  invasion  that  even  triremes  had  become  extensively 
employed  ;  nor  had  any  lai^er  vessels  ever  been  thought  of. 
The  Athenians,  who  during  the  interval  between  the  Persian 
invasion  and  their  great  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood  pre- 
eminent and  set  the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were 
under  no  inducement  to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme. 
As  their  style  of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions 
and  changes  in  the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
the  weak  parts  of  an  enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own 
— so,  if  the  size  of  their  ship  had  been  increased,  her  capacity 
for  such  nimble  turns  and  movements  would  have  been  dimi- 
nished. But  the  Syracusans  had  made  no  attempt  to  copy 
the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian  navy.  On  the  contrary, 
when  fighting  against  the  latter  in  the  confined  harbour  of 
Syracuse,*  they  had  found  every  advantage  in  their  massive 
build  of  ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of  bow  driven 
against  bow.  For  them,  the  larger  ships  were  the  more 
suitable  and  efficient ;  so  that  Dionysius  or  his  naval  archi- 
tects,  full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck  out  the  plan  of 
building  ships  of  war  with  four  or  five  banks  of  oars  instead 
of  three;  that  is,  quadriremes,  or  quinqueremes,  instead  of 
triremea'  Not  only  did  the  Syracusan  despot  thus  equip  a 
naval  force  equal  in  number  of  ships  to  Athens  in  her  best 
days ;  but  he  also  exhibited  ships  larger  than  Athens  had 
ever  possessed,  or  than  Greece  had  ever  conceived. 

In  all  these  offensive  preparations  against  Carthage,  as  in 
the  previous  defences  on  Epipolae,  the  spontaneous  b.c.  398-397. 
impulse  of  the  Syracusans  generally  went  hand  in  ^^iy 
hand  with  Dionysius.*    Their  sympathy  and  concur-  ^*J^^j„ 
rence  greatly  promoted  the  success  of  his  efforts,  Jjji{J|^J**^'* 
for  this  immense  equipment  against  the  common  canhage. 
enemy.     Even  with  all  this  sympathy,  indeed,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  nor  are  we  at  all  informed,  how  he  found 
money  to  meet  so  prodigious  an  outlay. 

After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  completed 


'  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

*  Thucyd,  vii.  36-62. 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  42. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  41.     ^VfiwpoOufAOUfUywp 
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— an  operation  which  can  hardly  have  occupied  less  than 
Hehirct  two  Of  three  years — it  remained  to  levy  men.  On 
h^m*M  ^^s  point,  the  ideas  of  Dionysius  were  not  less  aspir- 
quarters,  jj^g  Besides  his  own  numerous  standing  force,  he 
enlisted  all  the  most  effective  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as 
well  as  from  cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  friendly 
addresses,  and  tried  to  acquire  popularity,  among  the  general 
body  of  Greeks  throughout  the  island.  Of  his  large  fleet, 
one-half  was  manned  with  Syracusan  rowers,  marines,  and 
officers ;  the  other  half  with  seamen  enlisted  from  abroad. 
He  farther  sent  envoys  both  to  Italy  and  to  Peloponnesus  to 
obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal  pay.  From 
Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  courting  his 
alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her  own  empire,  he 
received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
enlist  no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus ;  while 
many  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western 
regions  near  the  Mediterranean  were  hired  also.*  He  at 
length  succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction,  in  collecting  an  a^^e- 
gate  army,  formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and  bravery, 
than  from  elaborate  and  diversified  equipment  His  large 
and  well-stocked  armoury  (already  noticed)  enabled  him  to 
furnish  each  newly-arrived  soldier,  from  all  the  different 
nations,  with  native  and  appropriate  weapons.' 

When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his  last  step 

was  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  days  previous  to 

„  *     '       the  active  commencement  of  the  war.     He  married, 

bratcs  his      at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  wives — ^the  Lokrian 

whii  two       Doris  (already  mentioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman 

wives  OQ 

the  same  named  Aristomachfi,  daughter  of  his  partisan  Hippa- 
and  Ari-  riuus  (aud  sister  of  Dion,  respecting  whom  much  will 
Temporary  occur  hereafter).  The  first  use  made  of  one  among 
St  sy^usf  his  newly-invented  quinquereme  vessels,  was  to  sail 
un.  ^^  Lokri^  decked  out  in  the  richest  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Doris  in  state  to 
Ortyg^a.  Aristomachfi  was  also  brought  to  his  house  in  a 
splendid  chariot  with  four  white  horses.*  He  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  both  of  them  in  his  house  on  the  same  day ;  no 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  43,  44,  45.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  44 ;  xvi.  6. 
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one  knew  which  bedchamber  he  visited  first ;  and  both  of 
them  continued  constantly  to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table, 
with  equal  dignity,  for  many  years.  He  had  three  children 
by  Doris,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger ; 
and  four  by  Aristomachfi ;  but  the  latter  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  childless ;  which  greatly  chagrined  Dionysius. 
Ascribing  her  barrenness  to  magical  incantations,  he  put  to 
death  the  mother  of  his  other  wife  Doris,  as  the  alleged 
worker  of  these  mischievous  influences.^  It  was  the  rumour 
at  Syracuse  that  Aristomachd  was  the  most  beloved  of  the 
two.  But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both  of 
them  equally;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him, 
though  he  had  two  sons  by  the  other.  His  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein  all 
the  Syracusan  citizens  as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook.  The 
scene  was  probably  the  more  grateful  to  Dionysius,  as  he 
seems  at  this  moment,  when  every  man's  mind  was  full  of 
vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victory  against  Carthage,  to 
have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity,  and  to  have  been 
able  to  move  freely  among  the  people ;  without  that  fear 
of  assassination  which  habitually  tormented  his  life  even  in 
his  inmost  privacy  and  bed-chamber — and  that  extremity 
of  suspicion  which  did  not  except  either  his  wives  or  his 
daughters.* 

After  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and  festivity, 
Dionysius  convoked  a  public  assembly,  for  the  pur-  ^c  con- 
pose  of  formally  announcing  the  intended  war.     He  s^^^ 
reminded  the   Syracusans    that  the   Carthaginians  J^^Jrts 
were   common   enemies  to  Greeks   in  general,  but  'j^^jj*'*'" 
most  of  all  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks — as  recent  events  caitiugc. 
but  too   plainly  testified.      He  appealed  to  their  generous 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  five  Hellenic  cities,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  which  had  lately  undergone  the  miseries  of 
capture  by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still  groaning 
under  her  yoke.     Nothing  prevented  Carthage  (he  added) 
from  attempting  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the 
island,  except  the  pestilence  under  which  she  had  herself  been 
suffering  in  Africa.     To  the  Syracusans,  this  ought  to  be  an 


'  Plutarch,  Dion.  C'3. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc  Disp.  v.  20,  57-63  ;  Valcr.  Maxim,  ix.  13  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  2. 
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imperative  stimulus  for  attacking  her  at  once,  and  rescuing 
their  Hellenic  brethren,  before  she  had  time  to  recover.^ 
These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impressive.  There 
was  besides  another  inducement,  which  weighed  with 
Dionysius  to  hasten  the  war,  though  he  probably 
did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  his  public  address  to 
the  Syracusans.  He  perceived  that  various  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  migrating  voluntarily  with  their  pro- 
perties into  the  territory  of  Carthage ;  whose  domi- 
nion, though  hateful  and  oppressive,  was,  at  least  while 
untried,  regarded  by  many  with  less  terror  than  his  dominion 
when  actually  suffered.  By  commencing  hostilities  at  once, 
he  expected  not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to  induce 
such  Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to  throw 
off  her  yoke  and  join  him.* 

Loud  acclamations  from  the  Syracusan  assembly  hailed 
the  proposition  for  war  with  Carthage;  a  proposi- 
tion, which  only  converted  into  reality  what  had 
been  long  the  familiar  expectation  of  every  man. 
And  the  war  was  rendered  still  more  popular  by 
the  permission,  which  Dionysius  g^ranted  forthwith, 
to  plunder  all  the  Carthaginian  residents  and  mer- 
cantile property  either  in  Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his 
dependent  cities.  We  are  told  that  there  were  not 
only  several  domiciliated  Carthaginians  at  Syracuse, 
but  also  many  loaded  vessels  belongfing  to  Carthage  in  the 
harbour,  so  that  the  plunder  was  lucrative.*  But  though  such 
may  have  been  the  case  in  ordinary  times,  it  seems  hardly 
credible,  that  under  the  actual  circumstances,  any  Carthaginian 
(person  or  property)  can  have  been  at  Syracuse  except  by 
accident ;  for  war  with  Carthage  had  been  long  announced. 


■C.  397- 396. 
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•  Diodor.  xiv.  45. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  46. 

There  were  also  Greeks,  and  seem- 
ingly Greeks  of  some  consideration, 
who  redded  at  Carthage  and  seemed  to 
have  continued  resident  there  through- 
out the  war  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Dionysius  (Diodor.  xiv.  77).  We 
should  infer,  from  their  continuing  to 
reside  there,  that  the  Carthaginians  did 
not  retaliate  upon  them  the  plunder 
now  authorised  by  Dion3rsius  against 
their  countrymen  resident  at  Syracuse ; 


and  farther,  it  affords  additional  proba- 
bility that  ihe  number  of  Carthaginians 
actually  plundered  at  Syracuse  was  not 
considerable. 

For  instances  of  intermarriage,  and 
inter-residence,  between  Carthage  and 
Syracuse,  see  Herodot  vii.  166 ;  Livy, 
xxiv.  6. 

Phoenician  coins  have  been  found  in 
Ortygia,  bearing  a  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion signifying  TAe  Island — ^which  was 
the  usual  denomination  of  Ortygia 
(Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  iu  2,  p.  327). 
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not  merely  in  current  talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal 
language  of  overwhelming  preparation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  how  the  prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who  pro- 
bably were  not  less  provided  with  spies  at  Syracuse  than 
Dionysius  was  at  Carthage  *)  can  have  been  so  uninformed  as 
to  be  taken  by  surprise  at  the  last  moment,  when  0ionysius 
sent  thither  a  herald  formally  declaring  war;  which  herald 
was  not  sent  until  after  the  licence  for  private  plunder  had 
been  previously  granted.  He  peremptorily  required  the  Car- 
thaginians to  relinquish  their  dominion  over  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily,*  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  war.  To  such  a 
proposition  no  answer  was  returned,  nor  probably  expected. 
But  the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much  prostrated  (like 
Athens  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war)  by  depopulation,  suffering,  terrors,  and  despondency, 
arising  out  of  the  pestilence  which  beset  them  in  Africa,  that 
they  felt  incompetent  to  any  serious  effort,  and  heard  with 
alarm  the  letter  read  from  Dionysius.  There  was  however  no 
alternative,  so  that  they  forthwith  despatched  some  of  their 
ablest  citizens  to  levy  troops  for  the  defence  of  their  Sicilian 
possessions.® 

The  first  news  that  reached  them  was  indeed  appalling. 
Dionysius  had  marched  forth  with  his  full  power,  Dionvsius 
Syracusan   as  well  as  foreign,  accumulated  by  so  SJ^*^^^ 
long  a  preparation.      It  was  a  power,  the  like  of  JU^JlJ^s* 
which  had  never  been  beheld  in  Greece ;    greater  ^^j  ih^ 
even   than  that  wielded  by  his  predecessor  Gelon  ^J^' 
eighty  years  before.     If  the  contemporaries  of  Gelon  ^'*^*y* 
had  been  struck  with  awe  *  at  the  superiority  of  his  force  to 
anything  that  Hellas  could  show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more 
would  the  same  sentiment  be  felt  by  those  who  surrounded 
Dionysius.     More  intimately  still  was  a  similar  comparison, 
with   the   mighty  victor  of  Himera,   present  to  Dionysius 
himself.     He  exulted  in  setting  out  with  an  army  yet  more 
imposing,  against  the  same  enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose 
of  liberating  the  maritime  cities  of  Sicily  subject  to  Car- 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  55.    Tovro  5*  ^M^x^' 


•  Diodor.  xiv.  47. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  145.    T&  8i  T4K»wof 


Tf  Aiotrvcift  &c.  'ZWriytKAp  rwp  ob  -woWhw  ti4(v.     Com- 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  46,  47.  I  pare  c.  160-162. 
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thage ;  ^  cities  whose  number  and  importance  had  since  fear- 
fully augmented. 

These  subject-cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  side  of  the 
iiwurrec-  island  to  Selinus  and  Himera  on  the  other,  though 
S?ihf^  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Carthaginian  re- 
SSi'***  sidents  established  there,  had  no  effective  standing 
STto  hS^  force  to  occupy  or  defend  them  on  the  part  of 
t^mj^in-  Carthage ;  whose  habit  it  was  to  levy  large  merce- 
S?Dirtha.  ^^V  hosts  for  the  special  occasion  and  then  to 
ginians.  disband  them  afterwards.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
Dionysius  with  his  powerful  army  passed  the  Syracusan 
border,  and  entered  upon  his  march  westward  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator 
— the  most  intense  anti-Carthaginian  manifestations  burst 
forth  at  once,  at  Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and 
Himera.  These  Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  the  Syracusans 
in  plundering  the  property  of  all  Carthaginians  found  among^ 
them,  but  also  seized  their  persons,  and  put  them  to  death 
with  every  species  of  indignity  and  torture.  A  frightful 
retaliation  now  took  place  for  the  cruelties  recently  com- 
mitted by  the  Carthaginian  armies,  in  the  sacking  of  Selinus, 
Agrigentum,  and  the  other  conquered  cities.*  The  Hellenic 
war-practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous,  was  aggravated  into 
a  merciless  and  studied  barbarity,  analogous  to  that  which 
had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and  her 
western  mercenaries.  These  "Sicilian  vespers,"  which  burst 
out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginian 
residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable  massacre  known 
under  that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wherein  the  An- 
gevine  knights  and  soldiers  were  indeed  assassinated,  but  not 
tortured.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Carthaginians  learnt 
from  the  retaliation  thus  suffered,  a  lesson  of  forbearance.  It 
will  not  appear,  however,  from  their  future  conduct,  that  the 
lesson  was  much  laid  to  heart ;  while  it  is  unhappily  certain 

*  Herodot.  vii.  158.  Gelon*s  speech  '  aibr&p  rks  obaiat  Zt^pvatrav,  iXXii  teal 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  who  come  to  ain-ohs  avWafifidyoyrts,  waaay  aixtat^ 
solicit  his  aid  against  Xerxes.  koI   Hfipiy  fif  ra  ai&fMra  air&w  dirfrf- 

AlfTol  8i,  ifitv  wfxh-tpoy  Jcijtf^vrof  fiap-  |  Bttno,  fiv7ifiov(6otnrcs  iv  ainol  iforck  rifv 
fiapiKov  trrparov  <rv¥fird^€ur0ai,  trt  fioi  alxfMiX^^^^  H'waBov,  *Ew\  rwrovrop  Si 
irpif  Kapxn^*'^^^^  vtiKOs  (rvyrnno.  •  .  •  Tns  icotA  r&v  ^ivIkwv  riyMpias  irpodfitf 
CwoT9lroyr6f  re  tA  4fiw6pia  ffvvt-  I  trav,  icoJ  t^tc  koX  kotA  rhy  fhrr§pop  XP^ 
\9v9  9povv,  &c  I  "oy,  fioTf  rohs  Kapxv^owiovs  BiZaxB^tHu 

•  Diodor.    xiv.    46.      Ou    ii6voy  yhp  I  firiK4ri  wapoMOfiuy  cif  robs  iiiroirco'irras. 
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that  such  interchange  of  cruelties  with  less  humanised  neigh- 
bours, contributed  to  lower  in  the  Sicilian  Greeks  that  measure 
of  comparative  forbearance  which  characterised  the  Hellenic 
race  in  its  own  home. 

Elate  with  this  fury  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  Kamarina, 
Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  joined  Dionysius  on 
his  march  along  the  coast     He  was  enabled,  from  !!?*^.' 

,  .  ^  '  Dionystus 

his  abundant  stock  of  recently  fabricated  arms,  to  ^^^^'^* 
furnish  them  with  panoplies  and  weapons ;  for  it  «'*»  jjjj  ^ 
is  probable  that  as  subjects  of  Carthage  they  had 
been  disarmed.  Strengthened  by  all  these  reinforcements, 
he  mustered  a  force  of  80,000  men,  besides  more  than  3000 
cavalry;  while  the  ships  of  war  which  accompanied  him  along 
the  coast  were  nearly  200,  and  the  transports,  with  stores  and 
battering  machines,  not  less  than  500.  With  this  prodigious 
army,  the  most  powerful  hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian 
command,  he  appeared  before  the  Carthaginian  settlement 
of  Motyd,  a  fortified  seaport  in  a  little  bay  immediately 
north  of  Cape  Lilybaeum.^ 

Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  in  Sicily 
— Motyd,  Panormus  (Palermo),  and  Soloeis — Moty6  situation  of 
was  at  once  the  nearest  to  the  mother-city,*  the  most  Ji^SJtVns 
important,  and  the  most  devoted.  It  was  situated  ^U^fgoro^ 
(like  the  original  Syracuse  in  Ortygia)  upon  a  little  .^^^^"^ 
islet,  separated  from  Sicily  by  a  narrow  strait  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  its  citizens  had  bridged 
over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so  as  to  form  a  regular,  though 
narrow  footpath.  It  was  populous,  wealthy,  flourishing,  and 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  both  of  its  private  houses 
and  its  fortifications.  Perceiving  the  approach  of  Dionysius, 
and  not  intimidated  by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbours  and 
allies,  the  Elymi  at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  power- 
ful a  force — the  Moty6nes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition 
of  defence.  They  broke  up  their  mole,  again  insulated  them- 
selves from  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief  should 
be  sent  from  Carthage.  Resolved  to  avenge  upon  Motyfi  the 
sufferings  of  Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  Dionysius  took  a  sur- 
vey of  the  place  in  conjunction  with  his  principal  engineers. 
It  deserves  notice,  that  this  is  among  the  earliest  sieges  re- 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  47.  •  Thucyd.  vi.  2 ;  Pausan.  v.  25,  3. 
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corded  in  Grecian  history  wherein  we  read  of  a  professed 
engineer  as  being  directly  and  deliberately  called  on  to  advise 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding.* 

Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  Leptinds  with 
Dionysius  »  portion  of  the  army  to  begin  the  necessary  works, 
SISSbSiriTf  while  he  himself  with  the  remainder  laid  waste  the 
if^SSr  neighbouring  territory  dependent  on  or  allied  with 
;^**^"*  Carthage.  The  Sikani  and  others  submitted  to 
M^tjS^a^  him  ;  but  Ankyrae,  Soloeis,  Panormus,  Eg^esta,  and 
Entella,  all  held  out,  though  the  citizens  were  con- 
fined to  their  walls,  and  obliged  to  witness,  without 
being  able  to  prevent,  the  destruction  of  their  lands.* 
Returning  from  this  march,  Dionysius  pressed  the 
siege  of  Moty6  with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  with  all 
the  appliances  which  his  engineers  could  devise.  Having 
moored  his  transports  along  the  beach,  and  hauled  his  ships 
of  war  ashore  in  the  harbour,  he  undertook  the  laborious  task 
of  filling  up  the^  strait  (probably  of  no  great  depth)  which 
divided  Moty6  from  the  main  island ;  *— or  at  least  as  much 
of  the  length  of  the  strait  as  was  sufficient  to  march  across 
both  with  soldiers  and  with  battering  engines,  and  to  bring 
them  up  close  against  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  numbers 
under  his  command  enabled  him  to  achieve  this  enterprise, 
though  not  without  a  long  period  of  effort,  during  which  the 
Carthaginians  tried  more  than  once  to  interrupt  his  proceed- 
ings. Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  in  pitched 
battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian  general  Imilkon 
tried  two  successive  manoeuvres.  He  first  sent  a  squadron  of 
ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus  operated  would  constrain 
Dionysius  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  fleet  from  Motyt 
Though  the  attack,  however,  was  so  far  successful  as  to 
destroy  many  merchantmen  in  the  harbour,  yet  the  assail- 
ants were  beaten  off  without  making  any  more  serious  im- 
pression, or  creating  the  diversion  intended.*  Imilkon  next 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  armed  ships  of  Dionysius, 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  48.  Aiotf^cios  8i  fitrii 
r&¥  itpx^fficr^y^f^  KarcurKt^fiwos  robs 
rinovst  &c. 

Artemon  the  engineer  was  consulted 
by  Perikles  at  the  siege  of  Samos  (Plu- 
tarch, Pcriklcs,  c  27). 


•  Diodor.  xiv.  48,  49. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  49.  ix^^^^*  ''^  /**" 
ra^h  ir6poy,  ic<d  riks  fiTixoufks  iic  rod  Kork 
\6yov  &fjLa  rp  rov  x<^MaT9f  a&(4<r€i  wpotHf 
ycpyc  rois  rtix^ffi, 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  50, 
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as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the  harbour  near  Moty6.  Cross- 
ing over  from  Carthage  by  night,  with  loo  ships  of  war,  to  the 
Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed  round  cape  Lilybaeum,  and  ap- 
peared  at  daybreak  off  Moty6.  His  appearance  took  every 
man  by  surprise.  He  destroyed  or  put  to  flight  the  ships  on 
g^ardy  and  sailed  into  the  harbour  prepared  to  attack  while 
as  yet  only  a  few  of  the  Syracusan  ships  had  been  got  afloat 
As  the  harbour  was  too  confined  to  enable  Dionysius  to  profit 
by  his  great  superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great 
portion  of  his  fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed,  had  it 
not  been  saved  by  his  numerous  land-force  and  artillery  on 
the  beach.  Showers  of  missiles,  from  this  assembled  crowd, 
as  well  as  from  the  decks  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented 
Imilkon  from  advancing  far  enough  to  attack  with  effect 
The  newly-invented  engine  called  the  catapulta,  of  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no  experience,  was  especially 
effective  ;  projecting  large  masses  to  a  great  distance  it  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  While  their  progress 
was  thus  arrested,  Dionysius  employed  a  new  expedient  to 
rescue  his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  had  been  caught 
His  numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to  haul  the  ships,  not 
down  to  the  harbour,  but  landward,  across  a  level  tongfue  of 
land,  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth,  which  separated  the 
harbour  of  Motyfi  from  the  outer  sea.  Wooden  planks  were 
laid  so  as  to  form  a  pathway  for  the  ships ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  great  size  of  the  newly-constructed  quadriremes  and 
quinqueremes,  the  strength  and  ardour  of  the  army  sufficed 
for  this  toilsome  effort  of  transporting  eighty  ships  across  in 
one  day.  The  entire  fleet,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the 
Carthaginians,  being  at  length  got  afloat,  Imilkon  did  not 
venture  on  a  pitched  battle,  but  returned  at  once  back  to 
Africa.^ 

Though  the  citizens  of  Motyfi  saw  from  the  walls  the 
mournful  spectacle  of  their  friends  retiring,   their 
courage  was  nowise  abated.    They  knew  well  that  defence  of 
they  had  no  mercy  to  expect ;  that  the  general  u  at  leigih 
ferocity  of  the  Carthaginians  in  their  hour  of  vie-  no<SrnJj* 
tory,  and  especially  the  cruel  treatment  of  Greek 
captives  even  in  Moty6  itself,  would  now  be  retaliated ;  and 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  50 ;  Polyarnus,  v.  2,  6, 
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that  their  only  chance  lay  in  a  brave  despair.  The  road 
across  the  strait  having  been  at  length  completed,  Dionysius 
brought  up  his  engines  and  b^an  his  assault  While  the 
catapulta  with  its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from  showing 
themselves  on  the  battlements,  battering-rams  were  driven 
up  to  shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.  At  the  same  time  large 
towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  up,  with  six  different  stories  in 
them  one  above  the  other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the  houses. 
Against  these  means  of  attack  the  besieged  on  their  side 
elevated  lofty  masts  above  the  walls,  with  yards  projecting 
outwards.  Upon  these  yards  stood  men  protected  from  the 
missiles  by  a  sort  of  breastwork,  and  holding  burning  torches, 
pitch,  and  other  combustibles,  which  they  cast  down  upon  the 
machines  of  the  assailants.  Many  machines  took  fire  in 
the  wood-work,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the 
conflagration  was  extinguished.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance,  however,  the  walls  were  at  length  overthrown  or 
carried  by  assault,  and  the  besiegers  rushed  in,  imagining  the 
town  to  be  in  their  power.  But  the  indefatigable  energy  of 
the  besieged  had  already  put  the  houses  behind  into  a  state 
of  defence,  and  barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a  fresh  assault, 
more  difficult  than  the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken.  The 
towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be 
pushed  into  immediate  contact  with  the  houses  in  consequence 
of  the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  wall  which  impeded  their  ap- 
proach. Accordingly  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  throw 
out  wooden  platforms  or  bridges  from  the  towers  to  the  houses, 
and  to  march  along  these  to  the  attack.  But  here  they  were 
at  great  disadvantage,  and  suffered  severe  loss.  The  Moty^nes, 
resisting  desperately,  prevented  them  from  setting  firm  foot 
on  the  houses,  slew  many  of  them  in  hand-combat,  and  pre- 
cipitated whole  companies  to  the  ground,  by  severing  or 
oversetting  the  platform.  For  several  days  this  desperate 
combat  was  renewed  Not  a  step  was  gained  by  the  be- 
siegers, yet  the  unfortunate  Moty6nes  became  each  day  more 
exhausted,  while  portions  of  the  foremost  houses  were  also 
overthrown.  Every  evening  Dionysius  recalled  his  troops  to 
their  night's  repose,  renewing  the  assault  next  morning. 
Having  thus  brought  the  enemy  into  an  expectation  that 
the  night  would  be  undisturbed,  he  one  fatal  night  took 
them   by  surprise,   sending    the    Thurian   Archylus   with   a 
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chosen  body  of  troops  to  attack  the  foremost  defences.  This 
detachment,  planting  ladders  and  climbing  up  by  means  of 
the  half-demolished  houses,  established  themselves  firmly  in 
a  position  within  the  town  before  resistance  could  be  organ- 
ized. In  vain  did  the  Motyfines,  discovering  the  stratagem 
too  late,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them.  The  main  force  of 
Dionysius  was  speedily  brought  up  across  the  artificial  earth-- 
way  to  confirm  their  success,  and  the  town  was  thus  carried 
in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  which  continued  even 
after  it  had  become  hopeless.^ 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Moty^,  incensed 
not  merely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  de- 
fence, but  also  by  antecedent  Carthaginian  atrocities  Mot^s— 
at  Agrigentum  and  elsewhere,  gave  full  loose  to  the  tants  either 
sanguinary  impulses  of  retaliation.  They  butchered  or  ^id  for 
indiscriminately  men  and  women,  the  aged  and  the  ""*** 
children,  without  mercy  to  any  one.  The  streets  were  thus 
strewed  with  the  slain,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius,  who  desired  to  preserve  the  captives  that  they 
might  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  thus  bring  in  a  profitable  return. 
But  his  orders  to  abstain  from  slaughter  were  not  obeyed, 
nor  could  he  do  anything  more  than  invite  the  sufferers  by 
proclamation  to  take  refuge  in  the  temples ;  a  step,  which 
most  of  them  would  probably  resort  to  uninvited.  Restrained 
from  farther  slaughter  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  temples,  the 
victors  now  turned  to  pillage.  Abundance  of  gold,,  silver, 
precious  vestments,  and  other  marks  of  opulence,  the  ac- 
cumulations of  a  long  period  of  active  prosperity,  fell  into 
their  hands  ;  and  Dionysius  allowed  to  them  the  full  plunder 
of  the  town,  as  a  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  siege.  He 
farther  distributed  special  recompenses  to  those  who  had  dis- 
tingruished  themselves ;  lOO  minae  being  given  to  Archylus, 
the  leader  of  the  successful  night-surprise.  All  the  surviving 
Moty6nes  he  sold  into  slavery ;  but  he  reserved  for  a  more 
cruel  fate  Daimen^s  and  various  other  Greeks  who  had  been 
taken  among  them.  These  Greeks  he  caused  to  be  crucified ;  * 
a  specimen  of  the  Phoenician  penalties  transferred  by  example 
to  their  Hellenic  neighbours  and  enemies. 

The  siege  of  Moty6  having  occupied  nearly  all  the  summer, 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  51,  52,  53.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  53. 
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Dionysius  now  re-conducted  his  army  homeward     He  left 

at  the  place  a  Sikel  garrison  imder  the  command 

of  the  Syracusan  Biton,  as  well  as  a  large  por- 

opermdoosor  tion  of  his  fleet,  I20  ships,  under  the  command  of 

"**     his  brother  Leptin£s ;  who  was  instructed  to  watch 

for  the  arrival  of  any  force  from  Carthage,  and  to  employ 

himself  in  besi^ng  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Egesta  and 

Entella.     The  operations  against  these  two  towns  however 

had   little  success.     The    inhabitants    defended    themselves 

bravely,  and  the  Egestaeans  were  even  successful,  through 

a  well-planned  nocturnal  sally,  in  burning  the  enemy's  camp, 

with  many  horses,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  in  the  tents.    Neither 

of  the  two  towns  was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 

Dionysius  himself  returned  with  his  main  force  from  Syracuse. 

He  reduced  the  inhabitants  of  Halikyae  to  submission,  but 

effected  no  other  permanent  conquest,  nor  anything  more 

than  devastation  of  the   neighbouring   territory  dependent 

upon  Carthage.^ 

Presently  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
BC.306.  Imilkon  from  Carthage.  Having  been  elevated  to 
Arrival  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  he  now  brought 
i^th'a  Car-  with  him  an  overwhelming  force,  collected  as  well 
^Hl^i^t  from  the  subjects  in  Africa  as  from  Iberia  and  the 
^srfurw-    Western  Mediterranean.  It  amounted,  even  in  the  low 


I  ope- 
rations—ne 


Sti"  estimate  of  Timaeus,  to  100,000  men,  reinforced  after- 
Moty«.  wards  in  Sicily  by  30,000  more — and  in  the  more 
ample  computations  of  Ephonis,  to  300,000  foot,  4000  horse, 
400  chariots  of  war,  400  ships  of  war,  and  6000  transports 
carrying  stores  and  engines.  Dionysius  had  his  spies  at 
Carthage,^  even  among  men  of  rank  and  politicians,  to  apprise 
him  of  all  movements  or  public  orders.  But  Imilkon,  to 
obviate  knowledge  of  the  precise  point  in  Sicily  where  he 
intended  to  land,  gave  to  the  pilots  sealed  instructions,  to  be 
opened  only  when  they  were  out  at  sea,  indicating  Panormus 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  54.  enmity  to  Hanno,  wrote  letteis  in  Greek 


Leptin^  was  brother  of  Dionysios 
(xiv.  102 ;  XV.  7),  though  he  afterwards 
married  the  daughter  of  Dionysius — 
a  marriage  not  condemned  by  Grecian 
sentiment 


to  communicate  information  to  Diony- 
sius, was  detected  and  punished  as  a 
traitor.  On  this  occasion,  the  Cartha- 
ginian senate  is  said  to  have  enacted  a 
law,   forbidding    all    citizens  to    leam 


•  Justin.  XX.  5.    One  of  these  Cartha-  .  Greek — either  to  write  it  or  to  speak  it. 
ginians  of   rank,   who,   from   political  | 
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(Palenno)  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.^  The  transports  made 
directly  for  that  port,  without  nearing  the  land  elsewhere ; 
while  Imilkon  with  the  ships  of  war  approached  the  harbour 
of  Moty6  and  sailed  from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Panormus. 
He  probably  entertained  the  hope  of  intercepting  some  portion 
of  the  Syracusan  fleet  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found 
practicable;  while  Leptin^  on  his  side  was  even  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty  triremes,  the  foremost 
vessels  of  the  large  transport  fleet  on  their  voyage  to  Panor- 
mus, He  destroyed  no  less  than  fifty  of  them,  with  5000 
men,  and  200  chariots  of  war ;  yet  the  remaining  fleet  reached 
the  port  in  safety,  and  were  joined  by  Imilkon  with  the  ships 
of  war.  The  land-force  being  disembarked,  the  Carthaginian 
general  led  them  to  Motyfe,  ordering  his  ships  of  war  to 
accompany  him  along  the  coast  In  his  way  he  regained 
Eryx,  which  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  having  only  been 
intimidated  into  submission  to  Dionysius  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  then  attacked  Moty6,  which  he  retook, 
seemingly  after  very  little  resistance.  It  had  held  out  obsti- 
nately against  the  Syracusans  a  few  months  before,  while  in 
the  hands  of  its  own  Carthaginian  inhabitants,  with  their 
families  and  properties  around  them ;  but  the  Sikel  garrison 
had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence.* 

Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  blood  and  toil  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  "^^^^'^ 
he  made  no  effort  to  prevent  its  recapture,  though  he  retires  to 
was  then  not  far  off",  besieging  Egesta — ^and  though 
his  soldiers,  elate  with  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year, 
were  eager  for  a  general  battle.  But  Dionysius,  deeming  this 
measure  too  adventurous,  resolved  to  retreat  to  Syracuse. 
His  provisions  were  failing,  and  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  allies,  so  that  defeat  would  have  been  ruinous.  He 
therefore  returned  to  Syracuse,  carrying  with  him  some  of  the 
Sikanians,  whom  he  persuaded  to  evacuate  their  abode  in 
the  Carthaginian  neighbourhood,  promising  to  provide  them 
with  better  homes  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  however  declined 
his  offers ;  some  (among  them,  the  Halikyaeans)  preferring  to 
resume  their  alliance  with  Carthage.     Of  the  recent  acquisi- 

'  piodor.  xiv.  54 ;  Polyaenus,  v.  10,  i.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  55. 
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tions  nothing  now  remained  to  Dionysius  beyond  the  Selinun- 
tine  boundary ;  but  Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus 
had  been  emancipated  from  Carthage,  and  were  still  in  a  state 
of  dependent  alliance  with  him ;  a  result  of  moment — ^yet 
seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the  immense  warlike  prepara- 
tions whereby  it  had  been  attained.  Whether  he  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  declining  to  fight  the  Carthaginians,  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  determine.  But  his  army 
appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  it  was  among 
the  causes  of  the  outbreak  against  him  shortly  afterwards  at 
Syracuse.^ 
Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  of  trying 
to  reconquer  Selinus  and  Himera,  which  had  proba- 
captures  bly  been  impoverished  by  recent  misfortune — re- 
'"^'"-  solved  to  turn  his  arms  against  Mess6n6  in  the  north- 
east  of  the  island ,  a  city  as  yet  fresh  and  untouched — so  little 
prepared  for  attack  that  its  walls  were  not  in  good  repair — and 
moreover  at  the  present  moment  yet  farther  enfeebled  by  the 
absence  of  its  horsemen  in  the  army  of  Dionysius.*  Accord- 
ingly he  marched  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  his 
fleet  coasting  in  the  same  direction  to  co-operate  with  him. 
He  made  terms  with  Kephaloedium  and  Therma,  captured 
the  island  of  Lipara,  and  at  length  reached  Cape  Peldrus,  a 
few  miles  from  Mess^nfi.  His  rapid  march  and  unexpected 
arrival  struck  the  Messenians  with  dismay.  Many  of  them, 
conceiving  defence  to  be  impossible  against  so  numerous  a 
host,  sent  away  their  families  and  their  valuable  property  to 
Rhegium  or  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  spirit  of 
greater  confidence  prevailed,  arising  in  part  from  an  ancient 
prophecy  preserved  among  the  traditions  of  the  town,  pur- 
porting that  the  Carthaginians  should  one  day  carry  water  in 
Mess6n6.  The  interpreters  affirmed  that  "to  carry  water" 
meant,  of  course,  "to  be  a  slave;"  hence  the  Messenians, 
persuading  themselves  that  this  portended  defeat  to  Imilkon, 
sent  out  their  chosen  military  force  to  meet  him  at  Peldrus, 
and  oppose  his  disembarkation.  The  Carthaginian  commander, 
seeing  these  troops  on  their  march,  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  55.  I  /icyoi,  &c    tA  rtlxv  #MfTair«»T«»#c^a,  Ac 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  56,  57.     r&w  iiloty  Iw-  1      Compare  another  example  of  inatten- 

w4oty  4p  'XvpQtto{Hrais  bwrtiv^  &c ,  tion  to  the  state  of  their  walls,  on  the 

81A  rSv  w€wro»K6Ttty  Tccx«y   tlafiia/ad-     part  of  the  Messenians  (xix.  65), 
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forward  into  the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  sea- 
ward during  the  absence  of  the  defenders.  A  north  wind  so 
favoured  the  advance  of  the  ships,  that  they  entered  the  har- 
bour full  sail,  and  found  the  city  on  that  side  almost  un- 
guarded. The  troops  who  had  marched  out  towards  Pel6rus 
hastened  back,  but  were  too  late ;  ^  while  Imilkon  himself  also, 
pushing  forward  by  land,  forced  his  way  into  the  town  over 
the  neglected  parts  of  the  wall.  Mess6n6  was  taken ;  and  its 
unhappy  population  fled  in  all  directions  for  their  lives.  Some 
found  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities ;  others  ran  to  the 
hill-forts  of  the  Messenian  territory,  planted  as  a  protection 
against  the  indigenous  Sikels  ;  while  about  200  of  them  near 
the  harbour,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  undertook  the 
arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian  coast,  in 
which  fifty  of  them  succeeded.* 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault  some  of 
the  Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were  both  strongly  Revolt  of  the 
placed  and  gallantly  defended — yet  his  capture  of  pS'on^'hJs"* 
Messen^  itself  was  an  event  both  imposing  and  pro-  SStT^u- 
fitable.  It  deprived  Dionysius  of  an  important  ally,  ~°»«>J"">- 
and  lessened  his  facilities  for  obtaining  succour  from  Italy. 
But  most  of  all,  it  gratified  the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of  the 
Punic  general  and  his  army,  counterbalancing  the  capture  of 
Moty^  in  the  preceding  year.  Having  taken  scarce  any  cap- 
tives, Imilkon  had  nothing  but  unconscious  stone  and  wood 
upon  which  to  vent  his  antipathy.  He  ordered  the  town,  the 
walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  to  be  utterly  burnt  and  demo- 
lished ;  a  task,  which  his  numerous  host  are  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted so  effectually,  that  there  remained  hardly  anything  but 
ruins  without  a  trace  of  human  residence.^  He  received 
adhesion  and  reinforcements  from  most  of  the  Sikels  *  of  the 

*  Kleon  and  the  Athenians  took  wSf^u  fi^p  Airk  rOv  <rvnfiaxi9^P  w6\tw¥ 
Tor6n6  by  a  similar  manceuvre  (Thucyd.  icf  xwpicr^^wy,  ^hKoio^aroy  Z^  t&w  »«pl 
V.  2).  I  liiciX/ay  iyra,  irpoffnrro  9votv  B^^pov, 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  57.  '  ^  Tt\4o9S  haitcrrov   9utnip€iv  ^  ^vax^prj 
»  Diodor.  xiv.  58.     'IfilkKay  8i  rijs  '  Kaiwo\uxp6piopriiPKrlfftya{>Tiisyiyf<r9ai, 

Mccr0^v?}f  tA  rtixn  KorcurKdt^aSy  irpotr-  \  'EpowoUt^dfiMVOS  ody  rh  vphs  robs 
4ra^9  rots  arpari^Tous  KaroBaXuv  rks  "EAAijyos  /iicrof  h  rp  r&y  MtCirnylay 
oiKlas  us  ViwpoSf  fcflU  fi^irt  K^pofAoy^  fi4i0'  I  Arvx^f,  &c 

fiXfiy,  fiirr'  4aXo  firi^^y  iiroXiircIV,  kXXM  \  It  would  appear,^  however,  that  the 
T^  fjiky  KoroKCMtrai,  rk  8i  ffvyrpl^at,  !  demolition  of  MessenS  can  hardly  have 
Toxi  8i  rp  rmy  trrparuor&y  woKvxuplq.  been  carried  so  far  in  fact  as  Imilkon 
Xeifi6yr<»y  r&y  Hpywy  axnrr4\€iay,  ^  ir6\is  '  intended  ;  since  the  city  re-appears 
«7v»<rT0f  V,  trw  itp6r€poy  aMiy  oUu-  shortly  afterwards  in  renewed  integrity. 
<r$ai  ffvyifioMfW.     *Op&y  ykp  rhy  tinoy        *  Diodor.  xiv.  59-70. 
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interior,  who  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or 
two  before,  but  detested  his  dominion.  To  some  of  these 
Sikels,  the  Syracusan  despot  had  assigned  the  territory  of  the 
conquered  Naxians,  with  their  city  probably  imwalled.  But 
anxious  as  they  were  to  escape  from  him,  many  had  migrated 
to  a  point  somewhat  north  of  Naxus — ^to  the  hill  of  Taurus, 
immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavourably  celebrated  among  the 
Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot  where  the  first  Greek  colo- 
nists had  touched  on  arriving  in  the  island.  Their  migration 
was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  organized,  under  the  auspices 
of  Imilkon,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  construct,  upon  the 
strong  eminence  of  Taurus,  a  fortified  post  which  formed 
the  beginning  of  the  city  afterwards  known  as  Tauromenium.^ 
Magon  was  sent  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  assist  in  the 
enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  capture  of 
ProTiskms  Mess6n6,  exerted  himself  to  put  Syracuse  in  an  effec- 
fir^e"/""*  tive  position  of  defence  on  her  northern  frontier. 
JjJSJ^^J'  Naxus  and  Katana  being  both  unfortified,  he  was 
j^^hens  forced  to  abandon  them,  and  he  induced  the  Campa- 
to  K JUST*  ^ians  whom  he  had  planted  in  Katana  to  change 
j;5^y^^'iSu  ^^^^^  quarters  to  the  strong  town  called  iEtna,  on 
Mhu  fleet  ^i^g  si^irt  of  the  mountain  so  named.  He  made 
Leontini  his  chief  position  ;  strengthening  as  much  as  possible 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated  magazines  of  pro- 
visions from  the  fertile  plains  around.  He  had  still  a  force  of 
30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse ;  he  had  also  a  fleet 
of  180  ships  of  war — triremes  and  others.  During  the  year 
preceding,  he  had  brought  out  both  a  land-force  and  a  naval 
force  much  superior  to  this,  even  for  purposes  of  aggression  ; 
how  it  happened  that  he  could  now  command  no  more,  even  for 
defence  and  at  home — or  what  had  become  pf  the  remainder 
— we  are  not  told.  Of  the  180  ships  of  war,  60  were  only 
manned  by  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  liberating  slaves. 
Such  sudden  and  serious  changes  in  the  amount  of  military 
force  from  year  to  year,  are  perceptible  among  Carthaginians 
as  well  as  Greeks — indeed  throughout  most  part  of  Grecian 
history; — ^the  armies  being  got  together  chiefly  for  special 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  59. 
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occasions,  and  then  dismissed.  Dionysius  farther  despatched 
envoys  to  Sparta,  soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  looo  mercenary 
auxiliaries.^  Having  thus  provided  the  best  defence  that  he 
could  throughout  the  territory,  he  advanced  forward  with  his 
main  land-force  to  Katana,  having  his  fleet  also  moving  in  co- 
operation, immediately  off  shore. 

Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians  were 
now  moving,  in  their  march  against  Syracuse.  Magon  ^  ^  396-395. 
was  directed  to  coast  along  with  the  fleet  from  Taurus  Naval  batUe 
(Tauromenium)  to  Katana,  while  Imilkon  intended  ^?iJ^l?^ 
himself  to  march  with  the  land-force  on  shore,  keep-  oStUgil* 
ing  constantly  near  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  mu-  SSde?*** 
tual  support     But  his  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  ***«°°- 
remarkable  accident     A  sudden  eruption  took   place  from 
i£tna ,  so  that  the  stream  of  lava  from  the  mountain  to  the 
sea  forbade  all  possibility  of  marching  along  the  shore  to 
Katana,  and  constrained  him  to  make  a  considerable  circuit 
with  his  army  on  the  land-side  of  the  mountain.     Though  he 
accelerated  his  march  as  much  as  possible,  yet  for  two  days 
or  more  he  was  unavoidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet ;  which 
under  the  command  of  Magon  was  sailing  southward  towards 
Katana. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  advance 
beyond  Katana  along  the  beach  stretching  northward,  to  meet 
Magon  in  his  approach,  and  attack  him  separately.  The 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  much  superior  in  number,  consisting  of 
500  sail  in  all ;  a  portion  of  which,  however,  were  not  strictly 
ships  of  war,  but  armed  merchantmen — that  is,  furnished  with 
brazen  bows  for  impact  against  an  enemy,  and  rowed  with 
oars.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  had  a  land-force 
close  at  hand  to  co-operate  with  his  fleet ;  an  advantage, 
which  in  ancient  naval  warfare  counted  for  much,  serving  in 
case  of  defeat  as  a  refuge  to  the  ships,  and  in  case  of  victory 
as  intercepting  or  abridging  the  enemy's  means  of  escape. 
Magon,  alarmed  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  land- 
force  mustered  on  the  beach,  and  the  Grecian  fleet  rowing  up 
to  attack  him — ^was  nevertheless  constrained  unwillingly  to 
accept  the  battle.  Leptin6s,  the  Syracusan  admiral — though 
ordered  by  Dionysius  to  concentrate  his  ships  as  much  as 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  58. 
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possible,  in  consequence  of  his  inferior  numbers — attacked 
with  boldness,  and  even  with  temerity  ;  advancing  himself  with 
thirty  ships  greatly  before  the  rest,  and  being  apparently- 
farther  out  to  sea  than  the  enemy.  His  bravery  at  first 
appeared  successful,  destroying  or  damaging  the  headmost 
ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior  numbers  presently- 
closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat,  fought  in  the 
closest  manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he  was  forced 
to  sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  His  main  fleet, 
coming  up  in  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat,  were  beaten 
also,  after  a  strenuous  contest  All  of  them  fled,  either  land- 
ward or  seaward  as  they  could,  under  vigorous  pursuit  by  the 
Carthaginian  vessels;  and  in  the  end,  no  less  than  lOO  of 
the  Syracusan  ships,  with  20,000  men,  were  numbered  as 
taken,  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the  crews,  swimming  or  float- 
ing in  the  water  on  spars,  strove  to  get  to  land  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  comrades.  But  the  Carthaginian  small  craft, 
sailing  very  near  to  the  shore,  slew  or  drowned  these  unfortu- 
nate men,  even  under  the  eyes  of  friends  ashore  who  could 
render  no  assistance.  The  neighbouring  water  became  strewed, 
both  with  dead  bodies  and  with  fragments  of  broken  ships. 
As  victors,  the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  save  many  of 
their  own  seamen,  either  on  board  of  damaged  ships,  or 
swimming  for  their  lives.  Yet  their  own  loss  too  was  se- 
vere ;  and  their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was  dearly 
purchased.^ 

Though    the    land-force    of   Dionysius   had  not  been   at 
-  ^  «. ,«.    all  engaged,  yet  the  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet  induced 

B.C.  395-394.  ^  O     O  '    y 

Arrival  of  him  to  givc  immediate  orders  for  retreating,  first  to 
\Sn  the  fleet  Katana  and  afterwards  yet  farther  to  Syracuse.  As 
**  UKuuui  soon  as  the  Syracusan  army  had  evacuated  the 
to  adjoining  shore,  Magon  towed  all  his  prizes  to  land, 
laJi^?'^"  and  there  hauled  them  up  on  the  beach ;  partly  for 
^^^  repair,  wherever  practicable — partly  as  visible  proofs 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  triumph  for  encouragement  to  his  own 
armament  Stormy  weather  just  then  supervening,  he  was 
forced  to  haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also  for  safety,  and 
remained  there  for  several  days  refreshing  the  crews.  To 
keep  the  sea  under  such  weather  would  have  been  scarcely 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  6dL 
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practicable ;  so  that  if  Dionysius,  instead  of  retreating,  had 
continued  to  occupy  the  shore  with  his  unimpaired  land- 
force,  it  appears  that  the  Carthaginian  ships  would  have  been 
in  the  greatest  danger ;  constrained  either  to  face  the  storm, 
to  run  back  a  considerable  distance  northward,  or  to  make 
good  their  landing  against  a  formidable  enemy,  without  being 
able  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Imilkon.*  The  latter,  after  no 
very  long  interval,  came  up,  so  that  the  land-force  and  the 
navy  of  the  Carthaginians  were  now  again  in  co-operation. 
While  allowing  his  troops  some  days  of  repose  and  enjoyment 
of  the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town  of  iEtna,  inviting 
the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break  with  Dionysius 
and  join  him.  Reminding  them  that  their  countrymen  at 
Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency  of 
Carthage  (which  they  had  recently  testified  by  resisting  the 
Syracusan  invasion),  he  promised  to  them  an  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, and  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  be  wrested  from 
Greeks  who  were  enemies  of  Campanians  not  less  than  of 
Carthaginians.'  The  Campanians  of  iEtna  would  gladly  have 
complied  with  his  invitation,  and  were  only  restrained  from 
joining  him  by  the  circumstance  that  they  had  given  hostages 
to  the  despot  of^  Syracuse,  in  whose  army  also  their  best 
soldiers  were  now  serving. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  in  marching  back  to  Syracuse,  found 
his  army  grievously  discontented.    Withdrawn  from  b.c.  395-394- 
the  scene  of{  action  without  even  using  their  arms,  ^^^^"^ 
they  looked  forward  to  nothing  better  than  a  block-  f^^^^ 
ade  at  Syracuse,   full   of  hardship  and    privation,  of  his  army. 
Accordingly  many  of  them  protested  against  retreat,  conjuring 
him  to  lead  them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might 
either  assail  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing, 
or  join  battle  with  the  advancing  land-force  under  Imilkon. 
At  first,  Dionysius  consented  to  such  change  of  scheme.     But 
he  was  presently  reminded  that  unless  he  hastened  back  to 
Syracuse,  Magon  with  the  victorious  fleet  might  sail  thither. 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  60,  61.  Compare  the 
speech  of  Theod6nis  at  Syracuse  after- 
wards (c  68),  from  which  we  gather  a 
more  complete  idea  of  what  passed 
after  the  battle. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  61.      Kol   Ka$6\ov  8^ 
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fhrapxov  rSav  JkKKtow  HptSy* 

These  manifestations  of  anti-Hellenic 
sentiment,  among  the  various  neigh- 
boiirs  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  are  import- 
ant to  notice,  though  they  are  not  often 
brought  before  us. 
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enter  the  harbour,  and  possess  himself  of  the  city ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  Imilkon  had  recently  succeeded  at  Mess£n& 
Under  these  apprehensions  he  renewed  his  original  order  for 
retreat,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protest  of  his  Sicilian  allies ; 
who  were  indeed  so  incensed  that  most  of  them  quitted  him 
at  once.^ 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan,  we  have  no  sufficient 
means  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem  not  to  have 
been  the  same  as  those  preceding  the  capture  of  Messdn^  ;  for 
Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  forward  at  once  with 
the  fleet,  partly  from  his  loss  in  the  recent  action,  partly  from 
the  stormy  weather ;  and  might  perhaps  have  been  intercepted 
in  the  very  act  of  landing,  if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly 
back  to  the  shore.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear 
that  the  complaints  of  the  army  against  the  hasty  retreat  of 
Dionysius  rested  on  highly  plausible  grounds.  He  neverthe- 
less persisted,  and  reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not  only 
much  discouraged,  but  greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of 
allies.  He  lost  no  time  in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian 
Greeks  and  to  Peloponnesus,  with  ample  funds  for  engaging 
soldiers,  and  urgent  supplications  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to 
Corinth.*  Polyxenus  his  brother-in-law,  employed  on  this 
mission,  discharged  his  duty  with  such  diligence,  that  he  came 
back  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  with  thirty-two 
ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Pharakidas.' 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his  troops 
after  the  naval  victory  off  Katana,  moved  forward  towards 
Syracuse  both  with  the  fleet  and  the  land-force  The  entry 
of  his  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour  was  ostentatious  and  im- 
posing ;  far  above  even  that  of  the  second  Athenian  arma- 
ment, when  Demosthenes  first  exhibited  its  brilliant  but  short- 
lived force.*  Two  hundred  and  eight  ships  of  war  first  rowed 
in,  marshalled  in  the  best  order  and  adorned  with  the  spoils 
of  the  captured  Syracusan  ships.  These  were  followed  by 
transports,  500  of  them  carrying  soldiers,   and  1000  others 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  61. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  61. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  63. 

Polysenus  (v.  8,  2)  recounts  a  man- 
oeuvre of  LeptiniSf  practised  in  bringing 
back    a    Lacedaemonian    reinforcement 


from  Sparta  to  Sicily,  on  his  voyage 
along  the  Tarentine  coast  Peniaps 
this  may  be  the  Lacedaemonian  division 
intended. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  42 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
c  21  :  Diodor.  xiii.  1 1. 
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either  empty  or  bringing  stores  and  machines.     The  total 
number  of  vessels,  we  are  told,  reached  almost  2000, 

'    "'C.  395-394« 

covering  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Harbour.*    The  imUkon 
numerous  land-force  marched   up  about   the  same  d^up'to 
time  ;  Imilkon  establishing  his  head  quarters  in  the  th?o^7. 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  nearly  one  English  mile  S!I!?\ip*S 
and  a  half  from  the  city.    He  presently  drew  up  his  SS?^Ha?- 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  nearly  to  the  IS^^**' 
city  walls  ;  while  his  ships  of  war  also,  being  divided  SSJ'pom^ 
into  two  fleets  of  100  ships  each,  showed  themselves  k^nei^the 
in  face  of  the  two  interior  harbours  or  docks  (on  "•'*~"'* 
each  side  of  the  connecting  strait  between  Ortygia  and  the 
main  land)  wherein  the  Syracusan  ships  were  safely  lodged. 
He  thus  challenged  the  Syracusans  to  combat .  on  both  ele- 
ments ;  but  neither  challenge  was  accepted. 

Having  by  such  deflance  farther  raised  the  confidence 
of  his  own  troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusan 
territory,  and  allowed  them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  unlimited  plunder.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish fortified  posts,  as  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  blockade 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  tedious.  Besides  fortifying  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  he  constructed  two  other  forts  ; 
one  at  Cape  Plemmyrium  (on  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia,  where  Nikias  had 
erected  a  post  also),  the  other  on  the  Great  Harbour,  midway 
between  Plemmyrium  and  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
at  the  little  bay  called  Daskon.  He  farther  encircled  his 
whole  camp,  near  the  last-mentioned  temple,  with  a  wall ;  the 
materials  of  which  were  derived  in  part  from  the  demolition 
of  the  numerous  tombs  around ;  especially,  one  tomb,  spacious 
and  magnificent,  commemorating  Gelon  and  his  wife  Damaret^. 
In  these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able  to  store  up  the 
bread,  wine,  and  other  provisions  which  his  transports  were 
employed  in  procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  for  the 
continuous  subsistence  of  so  mighty  an  host^ 

It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take  the 
city  by  assault ;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  as  far  as  the  very 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  The  text  of  Dio- 
doms  is  here  so  perplexed  as  to  require 
conjectural  alteration,  which  Rhodo- 
m  annus  has  supplied ;  yet  not  so  as  to 


remove  all  that  is  obscure.    The  word 
§i(r(h6fitwcu  still  remains  to  be  explained 
or  corrected. 
•  Diodor.  xiv.  63. 
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walls  of  Achradina  (the  outer  city).  He  even  occupied  the 
imiikoo  open  suburb  of  that  city,  afterwards  separately  for- 
ftewbSrb  tified  under  the  name  of  Neapolis;  wherein  were 
diiii^'*"  situated  the  temples  of  Ddm^t^r  and  Persephone, 
s'l^^l^lirby  which  he  stripped  of  their  rich  treasures.*  But  if 
•**•  such  was  his  plan,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  confined 

himself  to  the  slower  process  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine. 
His  progress  in  this  enterprise,  however,  was  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. We  must  recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias, 
master  of  the  centre  of  Epipolae ;  able  from  thence  to  stretch 
his  right  arm  southward  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left 
arm  northward  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus,  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  make  out,  he  never  ascended  the  southern  cliff,  nor  got 
upon  the  slope  of  Epipolae  ;  though  it  seems  that  at  this  time 
there  was  no  line  of  wall  along  the  southern  cliff,  as  Dionysius 
had  recently  built  along  the  northern.  The  position  of 
Imilkon  was  confined  to  the  Great  Harbour  and  to  the  low 
lands  adjoining  southward  of  the  cliff  of  Epipolae ;  so  that 
the  communications  of  Syracuse  with  the  country  around 
remained  partially  open  on  two  sides — ^westward,  through  the 
Euryalus  at  the  upper  extremity  of  Epipolae — and  northward 
towards  Thapsus  and  Megara,  through  the  Hexapylon,  or  the 
principal  gate  in  the  new  fortification  constructed  by  Dionysius 
along  the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolae.  The  full  value  was  now 
felt  of  that  recent  fortification,  which,  protecting  Syracuse  both 
to  the  north  and  west,  and  guarding  the  precious  position  of 
Euryalus,  materially  impeded  the  operations  of  Imilkon. 
The  city  was  thus  open,  partially  at  least  on  two  sides,  to 
receive  supplies  by  land.  And  even  by  sea  means  were  found 
to  introduce  provisions.  Though  Imilkon  had  a  fleet  so  much 
stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare  to  offer  pitched 
battle,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  such  constant  watch  as 
to  exclude  their  storeships,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of  his  own. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  KartXdfirro  B^  |  what  Diodorus  calls  the  saburb  of 
iral  rh  rfjs  *Axpa5ii^f  wpoaarnor,  icol  |  Achradina.  This  identity,  recognised 
rohs  vitts  riyf  re  Aiifirrrpos  Kcti  K6(nis    by  Serra  di  Falco,    Colonel  Leake,  and 


Cicero  (in  Verrem,  iv.  52,  J3)  dis- 
tinctly mentions  the  temples  of  D8m6t6r 
and  Perseph6ne.  and  the  statue  of 
Apollo  Temenites,  as  among  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Neapolis ;  which 
proves  the  identity  of  Neapolis  with 


other  authors,  is  disputed  by  Saverio 
Cavallari,  on  crounas  which  do  not 
appear  to  me  sufficient 

See  Colonel  Leake,  Notes  on  Syra- 
cuse, pp.  7*  10;  Cavallari,  zur  Topo- 
graphie  von  S3rrakus,  p.  2a 
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Dionysius  and  Leptin^s  went  forth  themselves  from  the 
harbour  with  armed  squadrons  to  accelerate  and  protect  the 
approach  of  their  supplies  ;  while  several  desultory  encounters 
took  place,  both  of  land-force  and  of  shipping,  which  proved 
advantageous  to  the  Syracusans,  and  greatly  raised  their 
spirits. 

One  naval  conflict  especially,  which  occurred  while  Dionysius 
was  absent  on  his  cruise,  was  of  serious  moment     A 
corn-ship  belonging   to   Imilkon's   fleet  being  seen  tory  gained 
entering  the  Great  Harbour,  the  Syracusans  suddenly  Syracusan 
manned  five  ships  of  war,  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it  th^\b^^ 
into  their  own  dock.     To  prevent  such  capture,  the  **    **'°y""'- 
Carthaginians  from  their  station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war ; 
upon  which  the  Syracusans  equipped  their  whole  naval  force, 
bore  down  upon  the  forty  with  numbers  decidedly  superior, 
and  completely  defeated  them.     They  captured  the  admiral's 
ship,  damaged  twenty-four  others,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  the 
naval  station  ;  in  front  of  which  they  paraded,  challenging  the 
enemy  to  battle.*    As  the  challenge  was  not  accepted,  they 
returned  to  their  own  dock,  towing  in  their  prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  to 
occasion,  that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege  which  Effect  of 
each  future  day  still  farther  accelerated.  Its  im-  S'^'^^tS^ 
mediate  effect  was  to  fill  the  Syracusan  public  with  JJ^tS^^. 
unbounded  exultation.  "Without  Dionysius  we  con-  *=***'^- 
quer  our  enemies :  under  his  command  we  are  beaten ; 
why  submit  to  slavery  under  him  any  longer  ? "  Such  was 
the  burst  of  indignant  sentiment  which  largely  pervaded  the 
groups  and  circles  in  the  city ;  strengthened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  now  all  armed  and  competent  to  extort 
freedom — since  Dionysius,  when  the  besieging  enemy  actually 
appeared  before  the  city,  had  been  obliged,  as  the  less  of  two 
hazards,  to  produce  and  re-distribute  the  arms  which  he  had 
previously  taken  from  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  discontent, 
Dionysius  himself  returned  from  his  cruise.  To  soothe  the 
prevalent  temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene  a  public  assembly ; 
wherein  he  warmly  extolled  the  recent  exploit  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  exhorted  them  to  strenuous  confidence,  promising 
that  he  would  speedily  bring  the  war  to  a  close.* 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  63,  64.  *  Diodor.  xiv,  64. 
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It  is  possible  that  Dionysius,  throughout  his  despotism,  may 
p„yig  have  occasionally  permitted  what  were  called  public 
JJ25^5Jj  ^  assemblies ;  but  we  may  be  very  sure,  that,  if  ever 
SiSmSJT"  convened,  they  were  mere  matters  of  form,  and  that 
Sil^i^S?**  "^  ^^^^  discussion  or  opposition  to  his  will  was  ever 
b*ThS***  tolerated.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  anticipated 
dhnxu  ii^Q  like  passive  acquiescence ;  and  after  having  de- 
livered a  speech,  doubtless  much  applauded  by  his  own  par- 
tisans, he  was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  a  citizen 
named  Theoddrus  unexpectedly  rose.  He  was  a  Horseman  or 
Knight — a  person  of  wealth  and  station  in  the  city,  of  high 
character  and  established  reputation  for  courage.  Gathering 
boldness  from  the  time  and  circumstances,  he  now  stood 
forward  to  proclaim  publicly  that  hatred  of  Dionysius,  and 
anxiety  for  freedom,  which  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens 
around  had  been  heard  to  utter  privately  and  were  well 
known  to  feel.* 

Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  a  long  harangue  (whether 
composed  by  himself,  or  copied  from  others,  we  cannot  tell) 
as  pronounced  by  Theod6rus.  The  main  topics  of  it  are  such 
as  we  should  naturally  expect,  and  are  probably,  on  the  whole, 
genuine.  It  is  a  full  review,  and  an  emphatic  denunciation, 
of  the  past  conduct  of  Dionysius,  concluding  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Syracusans  to  emancipate  themselves  from  his  do- 
minion. **  Dionysius  (the  speaker  contends,  in  substance)  is 
a  worse  enemy  than  the  Carthaginians ;  who,  if  victorious, 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  regular  tribute,  leaving  us  to  enjoy 
our  properties  and  our  paternal  polity.  Dionysius  has  robbed 
us  of  both.  He  has  pillaged  our  temples  of  their  sacred  de- 
posits. He  has  slain  or  banished  our  wealthy  citizens,  and 
then  seized  their  properties  by  wholesale,  to  be  transferred  to 
his  own  satellites.  He  has  given  the  wives  of  these  exiles  in 
marriage  to  his  barbarian  soldiers.  He  has  liberated  our 
slaves,  and  taken  them  into  his  pay,  in  order  to  keep  their 
masters  in  slavery.  He  has  garrisoned  our  own  citadel  against 
us,  by  means  of  these  slaves,  together  with  a  host  of  other 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  64.  Oh  ii^v  &XX&  i  K6vros  SwA^cik  rV  ^KKKitvlv,  iamrrks 
roioinmw  x6ytow  yivofidrttWj  Aioyiirios  Bc^Soipos  6  Svpcuco^ios,  iw  r«?5  ^nrcv^-tr 
Kttr^X€u<rc,  KoX  vwoiyceyiiv  iiuckiifflw,  ttrdoictftmy,  Na2  ioitSr  elnu  wpoKriiAs, 
iiqfvtt  robs  2vp€ucov<rious,  koX  wap9Kd\€i  '  &wrr6Xfiiiir9  W9pl  rifs  i\tv9tpias  roco^ 
Bafi^fiv,  ^va77«XXj/icyos    raxi*»s   Kara-  '  rots  xph^^^^^cu  xAyou, 
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mercenaries.  He  has  put  to  death  every  citizen  who  ventured 
to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution.  He 
has  abused  our  confidence — onc^  unfortunately,  carried  so  far 
as  to  nominate  him  general — by  employing  his  powers  to 
subvert  our  freedom,  and  rule  us  according  to  his  own  selfish 
rapacity  in  place  of  justice.  He  has  farther  stripped  us  of  our 
arms ;  these,  recent  necessity  has  compelled  him  to  restore — 
and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall  now  employ  for  the  reco- 
very of  our  own  freedom.* 

"  If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  towards  Syracuse  has  been 
thus  infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  towards  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  generally.  He  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina,  for  his 
own  purposes,  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  suffered  Mess^n^  to 
fall  into  their  hands  without  the  least  help.  He  reduced 
to  slavery,  by  gross  treachery,  our  Grecian  brethren  and  neigh- 
bours of  Naxus  and  Katana ;  transferring  the  latter  to  the 
non- Hellenic  Campanians,  and  destroying  the  former.  He 
might  have  attacked  the  Carthaginians  immediately  after  their 
landing  from  Africa  at  Panormus,  before  they  had  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He  might  have  fought  the 
recent  naval  combat  near  the  port  of  Katana,  instead  of  near 
the  beach  north  of  that  town  ;  so  as  to  ensure  to  our  fleet,  if 
worsted,  an  easy  and  sure  retreat  Had  he  chosen  to  keep 
his  land-force  on  the  spot,  he  might  have  prevented  the  vic- 
torious Carthaginian  fleet  from  approaching  land,  when  the 
storm  came  on  shortly  after  the  battle ;  or  he  might  have 
attacked  them,  if  they  tried  to  land,  at  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  has  conducted  the  war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful  incom- 
petence ;  not  wishing  sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them  as 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  65.    OJnos  Si,  rk  /jl^p  I  fidx<u  ir<mi<rdfitvoSf  4v  iKordpus  Ijrrri' 
l€pii  0t;A^<ras,  robs  il  rmv  iZurrup  wKoi-  \  rai*  wapk    Zh    rots  vohirms  wurrtvOtls 

iwa^  ffrparriyiayf  Mtvs  i^^Acro  r^y 
i\9v$€plair  ^r§imw  likv  rohs  wa^^trlop 
iyoyras  iwhp  rAv  pifimr,  i^vyaZt^atw  9h 
rohs  rtus  oMcus  vpo4xotrrar  mU  rits 
/A^y  tAw  <t>vydHi«0V  yvmuKos  olKirais  koX 


Tovs  ifui  rdis  rmv  KtKrr\ii4vi»v  ^x"^^ 
it^x6fi€voSf  robs  oU^ras  fuo9o9or€T  M 
rfs  rm¥  9§4rwor£v  iovXtias,  .  .  • 

c  66.  'H  fi^y  ykp  ixpSvoXis,  Bo^Kur 
SvAoif  r7jpovfi4nj,  xarii  r^s  t^Ac«s  hrt- 
r9r€iximu'  rb  ih  rotp  fitar$o^6pmp  v'A^- 
Bos  M  iovKtiq.  r&p  XvpoKowrufP  fftfpot- 
irrtu,  Kal  Kparu  r^s  w6Kt9os  ovk  hrlffris 
fipafie^wp  rb  9licaiop,  &AAA  fi6papxos  v'Aca- 
P€^i<f  icpipt»p  wpirrup  wdrra,  KaX  pvp 
/ikp  ol  ToA^/iioi  Ppaxb  ft-^pos  tx""^^^  ^' 
X^pa^'  ^lopifffios  ^b,  wacop  woffi^rat  iwd- 
orarop,  rots  r^P  rvpoMpfJUa  <rvpav^ou<rtp 


fiiydffiP  iipBp^hrou  avpouci(t$Pf  rAp  B^ 
woXirucAp  twXvp  fiapfidpovs  koX  ^4povs 
icoiAp  Kvplous,  .... 

c  67.  Ovk  oitrxyvStitBa  rbp  wo\4fjuop 
fx«»^«»  ^«/*<^''«,  "f"^  f^  Karit  r^p  v'^Aik 
Upii  <r€ffv\fiK6ra ; 

c  69.  Ai6w§p  trtpop  iiy^fUpa  fi^ny- 
rtop,  Ihrtts  fi^  rbp  o't<rvXriK6ra  robs  rAp 


iZvp-^traro j  9*Ap    paobs    (rrparriyhp   fx*^'^**   4p  ry 

Kai  wpbs  fjikp  KapX'n^i'iovs  Buo  I  iroAe/i^,  BtofiaxAfiLtp. 
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enemies,  but  preserving  the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as  an  indirect 
engine  to  keep  Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himself.  As  long  as 
we  fought  with  him,  we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessful  ; 
now  that  we  have  come  to  fight  without  him,  recent  expe- 
rience tells  us  that  we  can  beat  the  Carthaginians,  even  with 
inferior  numbers. 

"  Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theoddrus) 
in  place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the  gods  have 
now  abandoned.  If  Dionysius  will  consent  to  relinquish  his 
dominion,  let  him  retire  from  the  city  with  his  property  un- 
molested ;  if  he  will  not,  we  are  here  all  assembled,  we  are 
possessed  of  our  arms,  and  we  have  both  Italian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  by  our  side.  The  assembly  will  determine 
whether  it  will  choose  leaders  from  our  own  citizens — or  from 
our  metropolis  Corinth — or  from  the  Spartans,  the  presidents 
of  all  Greece." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed  to 
Sympathy  Thcoddrus ;  the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,  on 
ib^Jjl^t  which  the  voice  of  free  speech  had  been  heard  publicly 
cuMo  S^  ^^  Syracuse.  Among  the  charges  advanced  against 
icmbiy.  Dionysius,  which  go  to  impeach  his  manner  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  there  are  several 
which  we  can  neither  admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him 
in  his  dealing  with  the  Syracusans — the  fraud,  violence,  spo- 
liation, and  bloodshed,  whereby  he  had  first  acquired,  and 
afterwards  upheld,  his  dominion  over  them — these  are  asser- 
tions of  matters  of  fact,  which  coincide  in  the  main  with  the 
previous  narrative  of  Diodorus,  and  which  we  have  no  ground 
for  contesting. 

Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and  acclama- 
The  Spartan  ^ion,  this  harangue  seriously  alarmed  Dionysius.  In 
upiJSds  D?o.  ^^s  concluding  words,  Theoddrus  had  invoked  the 
fiXfriTdi^****  protection  of  Corinth  as  well  as  of  Sparta,  against 
S^mbiJr  ^^^  despot,  whom  with  such  signal  courage  he  had 
l^^^y^^  thus  ventured  publicly  to  arraign.  Corinthians  as  well 
movement,  g^g  Spartans  wcrc  now  lending  aid  in  the  defence,  under 
the  command  of  Pharakidas.  That  Spartan  officer  came  for- 
ward to  speak  next  after  Theod6rus.  Among  various  other 
sentiments  of  traditional  respect  towards  Sparta,  there  still 
prevailed  a  remnant  of  the  belief  that  she  was  adverse  to  des- 
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pots ;  as  she  really  had  once  been,  at  an  earlier  period  of  her 
history.*  Hence  the  Syracusans  hoped,  and  even  expected, 
that  Pharakidas  would  second  the  protest  of  Theoddrus,  and 
stand  forward  as  champion  of  freedom  to  the  first  Grecian 
city  in  Sicily.*  Bitterly  indeed  were  they  disappointed. 
Dionysius  had  established  with  Pharakidas  relations  as 
friendly  as  those  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  with  KalH- 
bius  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  the  acropolis.^  Accord- 
ingly Pharakidas  in  his  speech  not  only  discountenanced  the 
proposition  just  made,  but  declared  himself  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  despot ;  intimating  that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid 
the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians — 
not  to  put  down  the  dominion  of  Dionysius.  To  the  Syra- 
cusans this  declaration  was  denial  of  all  hope.  They  saw 
plainly  that  in  any  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  they 
would  have  against  them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Diony- 
sius, but  also  the  whole  force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and 
omnipotent ;  represented  on  the  present  occasion  by  Phara- 
kidas, as  it  had  been  in  a  previous  year  by  Aristus.  They 
were  condemned  to  bear  their  chains  in  silence,  not  without 
unavailing  curses  against  Sparta.  Meanwhile  Dionysius,  thus 
powerfully  sustained,  was  enabled  to  ride  over  the  perilous 
and  critical  juncture.  His  mercenaries  crowded  in  haste  round 
his  person — having  probably  been  sent  for,  as  soon  as  the 
voice  of  a  free  spokesman  was  heard.*  And  he  was  thus  en- 
abled to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had  seemed  for  one  short 
instant  to  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  his  dominion,  and  to 
promise  emancipation  for  Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fate  of 
Syracuse  had  hung  upon  the  decision  of  Pharakidas :  for 
Theoddrus,  well  aware  that  with  a  besieging  enemy  before 
the  gates,   the  city  could   not  be  left  without  a  supreme 


>  Thucyd.  i.  i8 ;  Herodot.  v.  92. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  70.  Toio^ois  tow  ©co- 
i^pov  XP^^^V"^^^  \6yois,  ol  filw  2vpa- 
§eo6<not  iieriwpoi  rtus  ^X^*  iyiwovro^ 
KoiX  irphs  rois  avfifxdxovs  itwifiktror, 
^apeudiov  9h  rov  Aouc99cufxoplov  tfovap" 
Xov¥Tos  r&y  (rvixfiix^^i  *^^  icaptKBSvros 
hr\  rh  fifitia,  wdm-ts  wpocMicovr  itpxn- 
yhv  ffffcdat  rris  iXtvOtpias, 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  70.  Hop^  8i  r^f  wpoc' 
ioiclay  y€¥Oiiivi\s  r^s  &iro^<rc«s,  01  fi^v 
fu<rB6^pQt  <nfyiipaftow  wphs  rhr  Ator^ 
(Ttov,  ol  8i  'Zvpeucovo'ioi  KarawXarfivr^s 
riiv  iitrvxio^  *^X*''>  »oAA.A  rdls  Jiroprui- 
Tcuy  KOTop^fitPoi.  KaX  yhp  rh  wp^tpov 
*Ap4rris  b  AaK€9aifi6pios  (he  is  called 
previously  Aristus ^  xiv.  10),  AwiAo/it- 
$ayofi4pt»v  ahrSaw  rris  4\€vB€piaSf  iytytra 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  70.     *0  8<  t4  wphs  rhif  \  wpo96rris'  koX  t<Jt€  ^opaKl^as  iviirrri  rats 
ripavvov   tx^^  ouccfwt,   &c.  :    compare  ^  ip/juus  rSp  "Xvpcucoviriuv, 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  14. 
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authority,  had  conjured  the  Spartan  commander,  with  his 
Lacedaemonian  and  Corinthian  allies,  to  take  into 
Spnm  with  his  own  hands  the  control  and  organization  of  the 
— JStabte  to  popular  force.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Phara- 
i^ucptit  kidas  could  have  done  this,  if  he  had  been  so  dis- 
The  enun-  posed,  SO  as  at  oncc  to  make  head  against  the  Car- 
s^!S^  thaginians  without,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  to  put 
u^^Pha-  down,  the  despotism  within.  Instead  of  undertaking 
the  tutelary  intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  strengthened  Diony- 
sius  more  than  ever,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril.  The 
proceeding  of  Pharakidas  was  doubtless  conformable  to  his 
instructions  from  home,  as  well  as  to  the  oppressive  and 
crushing  policy  which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of  her  unresisted 
empire  (between  the  victory  of  iCgospotami  and  the  defeat 
of  Knidus),  pursued  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 

Dionysius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  had 
thus  been  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  first  im- 
triestogmin  prcssion  of  alarm,  he  strove  to  gain  something  like 
^  *^'  popularity ;  by  conciliatory  language  and  demeanour, 
by  presents  adroitly  distributed,  and  by  invitations  to  his 
table.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  such  artifices, 
the  lucky  turn,  which  the  siege  was  now  taking,  was  the  most 
powerful  of  all  aids  for  building  up  his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans,  but  the  wrath  of 

D^m^t^r   and    Persephone,   whose  temple   (in    the 

suburb   of  Achradina)    Imilkon   had   pillaged,   that 

pcsdicnce      ruincd  the  besieging  army  before  Syracuse.     So  the 

amonc  the  ,  r   ,%  ...  ,,  .- 

carthagi-      piety  of  thc  Citizens  interpreted  that  terrmc  pesti- 
wSre  lence  which  now  began  to  rage  among  the  multitude 

^^^"**'  of  their  enemies  without.  The  divine  wrath  was 
indeed  seconded  (as  the  historian  informs  us  ^)  by  physical 
causes  of  no  ordinary  severity.  The  vast  numbers  of  the  host 
were  closely  packed  together ;  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  the  most  unhealthy  period  of  the  year;  moreover 
this  summer  had  been  pretematurally  hot,  and  the  low  marshy 
ground  near  the  Great  Harbour,  under  the  chill  of  morning 
contrasted  with  the  burning  sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  70, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  70.     ^vynrrKdfitro  9h  jca2  rp  rou  9aifiovlov  avfMt>OM  rh  /ivpidiias 
•Is  rainh  cutfaBpoiaBiirai,  Kcd  rh  Trjs  &pas  that  irphs  tAs  v6ffovs  itftpyorarop,  &c 
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source  of  fever  and  pestilence.  These  unseen  and  irresistible 
enemies  fell  with  appalling  force  upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon  ; 
especially  upon  the  Libyans,  or  native  Africans,  who  were 
found  the  most  susceptible.  The  intense  and  varied  bodily 
sufferings  of  this  distemper — the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread 
from  man  to  man — and  the  countless  victims  which  it  speedily 
accumulated — appear  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the 
worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of  Athens  in  429  B.C.  Care  and 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of  the  dead,  be- 
came impracticable ;  so  that  the  whole  camp  presented  a 
scene  of  deplorable  agony,  aggravated  by  the  horrors  and 
stench  of  150,000  unburied  bodies.^  The  military  strength  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  completely  prostrated  by  such  a  visita- 
tion. Far  from  being  able  to  make  progress  in  the  siege, 
they  were  not  even  able  to  defend  themselves  against  mode- 
rate energy  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans ;  who  (like  the 
Peloponnesians  during  the  great  plague  of  Athens)  were  them- 
selves untouched  by  the  distemper.* 

Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
clearly  visible  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse.     To  over-  Dionysius 
throw  it  by  a  vigorous  attack,  was  an  enterprise  not  cSi^^* 
difficult ;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  opinion  of  Dionysius,  ?le"ddS£' 
that  in  organizing  his  plan  of  operation,  he  made  it  S^'^^  dl?^' 
the  means  of  deliberately  getting  rid  of  some  troops  S^*^^**^ 
in  the  city  who  had  become  inconvenient  to  him.  "*"**• 
Concerting  measures  for  a  simultaneous  assault   upon   the 
Carthaginian  station  both  by  sea  and   land,   he   entrusted 
eighty  ships  of  war  to  Pharakidas  and  Leptin^s,  with  orders 
to  move  at  daybreak ;  while  he  himself  conducted  a  body  of 
troops  out  of  the  city,  during  the  darkness  of  night ;  issuing 
forth  by  Epipolae  and  Euryalus  (as  Gylippus  had  formerly 
done  when  he  surprised  Plemmyrium  %  and  making  a  circuit 
until  he  came,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anapus,  to  the  temple 
of  Kyan6  ;  thus  getting  on  the  land-side  or  south-west  of  the 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  71-76.  w§yr€Kaii€Ka 
ftvpid^  iwuHow  iirdtpiws  Si^  rhp  Xotfjhy 
<r€0't»p€Vfi4yovs, 

I  give  the  figure  as  I  find  it,  without 
pretending  to  trust  it  as  anything  more 
than  an  indication  of  a  great  number. 

*  Thucyd.  ii  54. 
When  the  Roman  general  Marcellus  |      '  Thucyd.  vii.  22,  23. 

was  besieging  Syracuse  in  212  B.C.,  a 


terrific  pestilence,  venerated  by  causes 
similar  to  that  of  this  year,  broke  out. 
All  parties,  Romans,  Sjrracusans,  and 
Carthaginians,  suffered  from  it  consi- 
derably ;  but  the  Carthaginians  worst 
of  all ;  they  are  said  to  have  all  perished 
(Livy,  XXV.  26). 
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Carthaginian  position.  He  first  despatched  his  horsemen, 
together  with  a  regiment  of  looo  mercenary  foot-soldiers,  to 
commence  the  attack.  These  latter  troops  had  become  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  him,  having  several  times  engaged  in 
revolt  and  disturbance.  Accordingly  while  he  now  ordered 
them  up  to  the  assault  in  conjunction  with  the  horse,  he  at 
the  same  time  gave  secret  directions  to  the  horse  to  desert 
their  comrades  and  take  flight  Both  his  orders  were  obeyed. 
The  onset  having  been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of  combat, 
the  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Carthaginians.^  We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing 
about  difficulties  arising  to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary 
troops,  on  whose  arms  his  dominion  rested  ;  and  what  we  are 
here  told  is  enough  merely  to  raise  curiosity  without  satisfy- 
ing it  These  men  are  said  to  have  been  mutinous  and 
disaffected ;  a  fact,  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  extenuate, 
the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately  inveigling  them  to  destruc- 
tion, while  he  still  professed  to  keep  them  under  his  com- 
mand. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionysius 

could  aflbrd  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  obnoxious 

Dionysius,     divisiou.     His  own   attack,   first   upon   the  fort  of 

t>Ot)l  DV  SCSI 

and  by  land,  PoHchnfi,  ucxt  upon  that  near  the  naval  station  at 
^thaginLn  Daskon,  was  conducted  with  spirit  and  success, 
position.  "While  the  defenders,  thinned  and  enfeebled  by  the 
pestilence,  were  striving  to  repel  him  on  the  land-side,  the 
Syracusan  fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks  in  excellent  spirits 
and  order  to  attack  the  ships  at  the  station.  These  Cartha- 
ginian ships,  though  afloat  and  moored,  were  very  imperfectly 
manned  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put  them  on 
their  defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes,  ably 
rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well-directed,  drove  against 
them  on  the  quarter  or  mid-ships,  and  broke  through  the  line 
of  their  timbers.  The  crash  of  such  impact  was  heard  afar  off", 
and  the  best  ships  were  thus  speedily  disabled.*  Following  up 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  72.     OZroi  8*  i}oray  oi  \  'wovuvAwrww  rh  wpotrraxB^yy    oZroi    /j^r 
fju<r06^pot    r^    Aiovwri^    ir<iph    wdyras    iwavrts  #raTCic<^(ray. 
iiWoTpiJh-arotf  Kol  'wK€OPdKis  oKOirrdo'eis  |      '  Diodor.    xiv.   72.      ncCm)   8i    r£¥ 
Kol   rapax^f  woiovm^s,     Ai6w€p   6  filw  <  i^ox^ordrvr  vtiiw  BpavofUifWf  ol  fi^p  in 

trav  ildtrrwrcu  t£v  woXtfiiofP,  ^^ttp,     i^alatov  hroiouvro  ^6^¥,  Slc 
kqX  rahs   fucBopSpovs   iyKara^ifruv'   &y 
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their  success,  the  Syracusans  jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the 
crews,  or  forced  them  to  seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight. 
The  distracted  Carthaginians  being  thus  pressed  at  the  same 
time  by  sea  and  by  land,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  from  the 
land-side  forced  their  way  through  the  entrenchment  to 
the  shore,  where  forty  pentekonters  were  hauled  up,  while 
immediately  near  them  were  moored  both  merchantmen  and 
triremes.  The  assailants  set  fire  to  the  pentekonters ;  upon 
which  the  flames,  rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong  wind, 
communicated  presently  to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes 
adjacent.  Unable  to  arrest  this  terrific  conflagration,  the 
crews  were  obliged  to  leap  overboard ;  while  the  vessels, 
severed  from  their  moorings  by  the  burning  of  the  cables, 
drifted  against  each  other  under  the  wind,  until  the  naval 
station  at  Daskon  became  one  scene  of  ruin.^ 

Such  a  volume  of  flame,  though  destroying  the  naval 
resources  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  at  the  same  time  conflagra- 
have  driven  off*  the  assailing  Syracusan  ships  of  war,  cS?thS^ian 
and  probably  also  the  assailants  by  land.  But  to  those  SS»n  «  *"*' 
who  contemplated  it  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  across  Syracuse. 
the  breadth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  it  presented  a  spectacle 
grand  and  stimulating  in  the  highest  degree  ;  especially  when 
the  fire  was  seen  towering  aloft  amidst  the  masts,  yards,  and 
sails  of  the  merchantmen.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  women,  children,  and  aged  men,  testifying 
their  exultation  by  loud  shouts,  and  stretching  their  hands  to 
heaven, — as  on  the  memorable  day,  near  twenty  years  before, 
when  they  gained  their  final  victory  in  the  same  harbour,  over 
the  Athenian  fleet.  Many  lads  and  elders,  too  much  excited 
to  remain  stationary,  rushed  into  such  small  craft  as  they 
could  find,  and  rowed  across  the  harbour  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  rendered  much  service  by  preserving  part 
of  the  cargoes,  and  towing  away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
deserted  but  not  yet  on  fire.  The  evening  of  this  memorable 
day  left  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as 
well  as  by  sea  ;  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus 
which  had  so  recently  been  occupied  by  Imilkon.^  Though 
they  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  defences  of  the  latter  both 
at   Polichnd  and  at  Daskon,  and  in   inflicting  upon  him  a 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  73.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  74. 
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destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would  not  aim  at  occupying  his 
camp,  in  its  infected  and  deplorable  condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
imiikon  s^c^  the  Carthaginian  armies  decimated  by  pestilence 
S^t"tSiry  — ^^^  Agrigentum  and  near  Gela — previous  to  this 
2^*1  Stj^'  l^t  ^^^  worst  calamity.  Imiikon,  copying  the  weak- 
oa'jrVkh  ^^ss  of  Nikias  rather  than  the  resolute  prudence  of 
Sniii'iSd  Demosthenes,  had  clung  to  his  insalubrious  camp  near 
^^^^  the  Great  Harbour,  long  after  all  hope  of  reducing 
"™y-  Syracuse  had  ceased,  and  while  suffering  and  death 

to  the  most  awful  extent  were  daily  accumulating  around 
him.  But  the  recent  defeat,  satisfied  even  him  that  his  posi- 
tion was  no  longer  tenable.  Retreat  was  indispensable  ;  yet 
nowise  impracticable — with  the  brave  men,  Iberians  and 
others,  in  his  army,  and  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior  on  his 
side — had  he  possessed  the  good  qualities  as  well  as  the 
defects  of  Nikias,  or  been  capable  of  anything  like  that 
unconquerable  energy  which  ennobled  the  closing  days  of  the 
latter.  Instead  of  taking  the  best  measures  available  for 
a  retiring  march,  Imiikon  despatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Dio- 
nysius,  unknown  to  the  Syracusans  generally ;  tendering  to 
him  the  sum  of  300  talents  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp, 
on  condition  of  the  fleet  and  army  being  allowed  to  sail  to 
Africa  unmolested.  Dionysius  would  not  consent,  nor  would 
the  Syracusans  have  confirmed  any  such  consent,  to  let  them 
all  escape ;  but  he  engaged  to  permit  the  departure  of  Imiikon 
himself  with  the  native  Carthaginians.  The  sum  of  300 
talents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  night  to  Ortygia ;  and 
the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  Imiikon 
and  his  Carthaginians,  without  opposition  from  Dionysius. 
During  that  night  forty  of  their  ships,  filled  with  Cartha- 
ginians, put  to  sea  and  sailed  in  silence  out  of  the  harbour. 
Their  stealthy  flight,  however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Corinthian  seamen  in  Syracuse ;  who  not  only 
apprised  Dionysius,  but  also  manned  some  of  their  own  ships 
and  started  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  and  destroyed  one  or 
two  of  the  slowest  sailers  ;  but  all  the  rest,  with  Imiikon  him- 
self, accomplished  their  flight  to  Carthage.* 

Dionysius — ^while  he  affected  to  obey  the  warning  of  the 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  75. 
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Corinthians,  with  movements  intentionally  tardy  and  unavail- 
ing— applied   himself  with  earnest  activity  to  act  Destruction 
against  the  forsaken  army  remaining.     During  the  ^^i^ 
same  night  he  led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to  SSS^^^'y, 
the  vicinity  of  their  camp.     The  flight  of  Imilkon,  sS^«nd 
speedily  promulgated,  had  filled  the  whole  army  with  '*»«"«»«• 
astonishment  and  consternation.     No  command — no  common 
cause — no  bond  of  union — now  remained  among  this  miscel- 
laneous host,  already  prostrated  by  previous  misfortune.    The 
Sikels  in  the  army,  being  near  to  their  own  territory  and  know- 
ing the  roads,  retired  at  once,  before  daybreak,  and  reached  their 
homea     Scarcely  had  they  passed,  when  the  Syracusan  sol- 
diers occupied  the  roads,  and  barred  the  like  escape  to  others. 
Amidst  the  general  dispersion  of  the  abandoned  soldiers,  some 
perished  in  vain  attempts  to  force  the  passes,  others  threw 
down  their  arms  and  solicited  mercy.     The  Iberians  alone, 
maintaining  their  arms  and  order  with  unshaken  resolution, 
sent  to  Dionysius  propositions  to  transfer  to  him  their  service  ; 
which  he  thought  proper  to  accept,  enrolling  them  among  his 
mercenaries.    All   the  remaining  host,  principally  Libyans, 
being  stripped  and  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  became  his  cap- 
tives, and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves.* 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias,  to  open  for  his  army  a  retreat 
in  the  face  of  desperate  obstacles,  had  ended  in  a 
speedy  death  as  prisoner  at  Syracuse — ^yet  without  r4utiugc- 
anything  worse  than  the  usual  fate  of  prisoners  of  end  of  * 
war.     But  the  base  treason  of  Imilkon,  though  he    ™  °"' 
ensured  a  safe  retreat  home  by  betraying  the  larger  portion  of 
his  army,  earned  for  him  only  a  short  prolongation  of  life 
amidst  the  extreme   of  ignominy  and  remorse.     When  he 
landed  at  Carthage  with  the  fraction  of  his  army  preserved, 
the  city  was  in  the  deepest  distress.     Countless  family  losses, 
inflicted   by  the  pestilence,   added  a  keener  sting   to  the 
unexampled   public  loss   and  humiliation   now  fully  made 
known.    Universal  mourning  prevailed  ;  all  public  and  private 
business  was  suspended,  all  the  temples  were  shut,  while  the 
authorities  and  the  citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on 
the  shore.     The  defeated  commander  strove  to  disarm  their 
wrath,  by  every  demonstration  of  a  broken  and  prostrate 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  75. 
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spirit  Clothed  in  the  sordid  garment  of  a  slave,  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin,  by  his  impiety 
towards  the  gods ;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  his  real  enemies  and  conquerors.  He  visited 
all  the  temples,  with  words  of  atonement  and  supplication — 
replied  to  all  the  inquiries  about  relatives  who  had  perished 
under  the  distemper — and  then  retiring,  blocked  up  the  doors 
of  his  house,  where  he  starved  himself  to  death.* 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was  not  closed  by 
Danger  of  ^^^  deccase.  Her  dominion  over  her  Libyan  subjects 
^J^J^"  was  always  harsh  and  unpopular,  rendering  them 
hS  AfriLm  disposed  to  rise  against  her  at  any  moment  of  cala- 
S^i^iSr  niity.  Her  recent  disaster  in  Sicily  would  have  been 
put  down,  jjj  itself  perhaps  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  into 
insurrection ;  but  its  effect  was  aggravated  by  their  resent- 
ment for  the  deliberate  betrayal  of  their  troops  serving 
under  Imilkon,  not  one  of  whom  lived  to  come  back.  All  the 
various  Libyan  subject-towns  had  on  this  matter  one  common 
feeling  of  indignation ;  all  came  together  in  congress,  agreed 
to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed  an  army  which  is  said  to  have 
reached  120,000  men.  They  established  their  head  quarters 
at  Tun^s  (Tunis),  a  town  within  short  distance  of  Carthage 
itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  so  much  stronger  in  the 
field  that  the  Carthag^inians  were  obliged  to  remain  within 
their  walls.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  star  of  this 
great  commercial  city  was  about  to  set  for  ever.  The  Cartha- 
ginians themselves  were  in  the  depth  of  despondency,  believ- 
ing themselves  to  be  under  the  wrath  of  the  goddesses 
D6m^t6r  and  her  daughter  Persephonfi,  who,  not  content 
with  the  terrible  revenge  already  taken  in  Sicily,  for  the  sacri- 
lege committed  by  Imilkon,  were  still  pursuing  them  into 
Africa.  Under  the  extreme  religious  terror  which  beset  the 
city,  every  means  were  tried  to  appease  the  offended  goddesses. 
Had  it  b,een  supposed  that  the  Carthaginian  gods  had  been 
insulted,  expiation  would  have  been  offered  by  the  sacrifice  of 
human  victims — ^and  those  too  the  most  precious,  such  as 
beautiful  captives,  or  children  of  conspicuous  citizens.  But  on 
this  occasion,  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  Grecian  gods,  and 
atonement  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  milder  cere- 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  76 ;  Justin,  xix.  2, 
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monies  of  Greece.  The  Carthaginians  had  never  yet  insti- 
tuted in  their  city  any  worship  of  D6m6t6r  or  Persephonfi ; 
they  now  established  temples  in  honour  of  these  goddesses, 
appointed  several  of  their  most  eminent  citizens  to  be  priests, 
and  consulted  the  Greeks  resident  among  them,  as  to  the 
form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be  offered.  After  having 
done  this,  and  cleared  their  own  consciences,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  preparation  of  ships  and  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  was.  soon  found  that  D6m6t6r 
and  PersephonS  were  not  implacable,  and  that  the  fortune  of 
Carthage  was  returning.  The  insurgents,  though  at  first 
irresistible,  presently  fell  into  discord  among  themselves  about 
the  command.  Having  no  fleet,  they  became  straitened  for 
want  of  provisions,  while  Carthage  was  well  supplied  by  sea 
from  Sardinia.  From  these  and  similar  causes,  their  numerous 
host  gradually  melted  away,  and  rescued  the  Carthaginians 
from  alarm  at  the  point  where  they  were  always  weakest 
The  relations  of  command  and  submission,  between  Carthage 
and  her  Libyan  subjects,  were  established  as  they  had  previ- 
ously stood,  leaving  her  to  recover  slowly  from  her  disastrous 
reverses.* 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus 
restored,  in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  was 
long  before  she  could  ag^in  make  head  with  effect  against 
Dionysius,  who  was  left  at  liberty  to  push  his  conquests  in 
another  direction,  against  the  Italiot  Greeks.  The  remaining 
operations  of  his  reign — ^successful  against  the  Italiots,  un- 
successful against  Carthage — will  come  to  be  recounted  in  my 
next  succeeding  chapter. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  77. 
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